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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  IV. 


The  fourth  volume  of  The  Woeks  of  William  H.  Sewarb,  is 
now  presented  to  the  public. 

The  three  preceding  volumes,  beginning  with  the  earliest  events 
of  his  life,  closed  with  the  enactment  of  the  compromises  of  1850. 

The  present  volume  includes  the  succeeding  and  eventful  period 
made  memorable  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
struggle  of  slavery  for  Kausas,  the  assault  upon  a  senator  in  tlie 
senate  chamber  by  a  slaveholding  representative  of  South  Carolina, 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  ita  almost  snecessful  con- 
test in  1856,  and  its  triumph  in  the  presidential  election  of  18tiO, 
and  by  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  a  Free  State; — a 
period  that  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  harvest  season  of  those 
principles  which  in  previous  years  Mr,  Seward  had  sown  in  the 
public  mind,  and  watched  and  cultivated  with  so  much  consistency 
and  integrity  of  purpose. 

The  Memoir  begun  in  the  first  volume  is  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  down  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Republican  administration. 
It  aims  only  to  give  a  plain  history  of  the  times  and  events  of  which 
Mr.  Seward  is  so  important  a  part  The  action  of  Congress  and  the 
movements  of  political  parties  during  the  ten  years — especially  such 
as  find  illustration  and  comment  in  his  speeches — are  quite  fully 
recorded.  His  interesting  tonr  through  the  Western  states  during 
the  last  presidential  campaign,  including  all  the  brief  but  eloquent 
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1  which  lie  made  at  various  places  in  response  to  the  ad- 
s  presented  to  him,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Memoir. 
These  impromptu  speeches  contain  many  beautiful  passages  and  are 
full  of  Mr.  Seward's  peculiar  sentiment-s. 

The  Oeatiohs  and  Addresses,  following  the  Memoir,  are  among 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  their  author's  fertile  mind.  They 
are  entitled,  The  Destiny  of  America;  The  True  Basis  of  American 
Independence ;  The  PhysieaJ,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Development 
of  the  American  People ;  and  The  Pilgrims  and  Liberty. 

A  EiOGRAFHT  OF  De  Witt  Clinton,  occupies  the  next  twenty 
pages  of  the  volume.  This  is  an  original  paper,'  prepared  with  that 
just  appreciation  of  its  subject  which  Mr.  Seward  is  known  to  enter- 
tain. It  gives  more  clearly  than  any  biography,  yet  written,  of  that 
illustrious  man,  the  political  springs  which  moved  his  public  life. 

Political  Speeches,  is  the  title  of  the  next  division  of  the 
volume.  The  limits  of  a  Preface  will  allow  but  a  passing  allusion 
to  any  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  We  can  only,  therefore,  call 
attention  to  these  speeches— some  twenty  in  number,  beginning  with 
the  advent  of  the  Eepublican  party,  in  1854,  and  extending  through 
the  campaigns  of  185&,  1858  and  1860 — as  containing  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  the  great  party  which  now  governs  the  country. 

The  Speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  UNi'J'iaj  States,  embraced 
in  this  volume,  present  an  eloquent  and  vivid  history  of  the  Kansas 
struggle  from  its  inception  in  1854,  when  Mr.  Douglas  introduced 
the  bill  to  organize  the  territory,  to  the  final  success  of  Freedom  in 
1861,  when  the  Senate  by  a  decisive  vote  admitted  the  new  state 
into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Seward's  latest  speeches,  on  The  State  op  the  Union,  con- 
clude the  volume. 

Hi  a  speeches  in  the  Senate,  with  those  before  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  make  a  text  book  from  which  the  richest  inatrue- 

'  A  portion  of  it  Bppeare  also  In  the  Xen  AmerlcBii  CfClopedis. 
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tions  may  be  drawn  io  the  new  Era  upon  which  our  country  is  just 
entering. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  that  in  some  quarters  greeted  the  earlier 
volumes  may  salute  this — that  herein  is  Mr.  Seward  proven  to  be 
an  Agitator.  But  History  vindicates  the  agitator,  from  Paul  to 
Luther  and  from  Luther  to  the  century  of  Eomilly,  Wilberforce 
and  Jefferson,  That  Mr.  Seward  has  been  an  Agitator  to  no  pur- 
pose will  hardly,  now,  be  contended,  if  the  to-day  at  Washington 
be  contrasted  with  the  morning  when  the  Atherton  resolutions  were 
introduced  into  the  House,  or  with  the  hour  when  Mr.  Seward, 
almost  alone,  confronted  an  unbroken  column  of  pro-slavery  senators. 

Nevertheless,  aa  Mr,  Seward  himself  has  said,  the  verdict  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  pai^sing  hour,  "  There  is  Yet  in  that  word 
Hereafter." 

Neither,  is  this  the  place  for  vindication  or  eulogy,  if  any  were 
reeded.     The  four  volumes  speak  for  themselves. 

In  those  before  published,  appear  Mr.  Seward's  Orations  and 
Discourses ;  his  Occasional  Addresses  and  Speeches  *  his  Notes  on 
New  York  and  Executive  Messages ;  his  Forensic  Arguments  and 
Political  Writings ;  his  Correspondence  with  the  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Governors,  and  his  Letters  from  Europe  in  1833 ;  his 
Speeches  in  the  Senate  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  friendly  zeal  which  has  prepared  these  volumes,  may  have 
given  place  or  prominence  to  some  sentiments  and  speeches  which 
a  timid  policy  would  have  suppressed.  In  similar  collections  an 
Index  Mcpurga/orius,  it  is  charged,  has  been  allowed  to  swallow  up 
the  living  issues  of  the  day. 

But  the  Works  of  William  H.  Seward  could  not  escape  an  injunc- 
tion writ  from  their  primary  author,  unless  the  boldness  and  frank- 
ness of  his  thoughts  had  faithfully  manipulated  the  types. 

Mr.  Seward's  sentences  are  all  so  full  of  the  inspiration  of  Liberty 
and  Justice,   and  so  like  aphorisms,   that  it  is  diiRcult  to  abbreviate 
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or  to  suppress  a  page  without  loss  to  the  public  or  injustice  to  the 
author's  fema  Therefore,  what  at  first  may  appear  to  be  an 
editor's  purpose  to  swell  the  size  of  the  volume,  will,  on  a  closer 
view,  be  found  a  necessity,' 

In  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  within  the  past  year,  has  been 
erected  the  marble  bust  of  the  Ex-Govemor  and  Senator  of  New 
York,  It  is  midway  between  the  alcove  of  History  and  Philosophy, 
and  its  gaae  is  directed  at  that  immense  compilation  of  brain  labor — 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  iady  visitor,  who  was  stranger  to  the 
place  and  face,  pausing  before  it  said,  "  Here  beams  in  expression, 
thought,  benevolence,  earnestness  and  devotion  to  principle." 

When  the  partisan  rancor  and  political  schisms  of  to-day  shall 
have  subsided,  when  prejudice  shall  have  given  place  to  candor, 
the  Muse  of  History,  we  believe,  will  say  the  same  of  these  volumes, 
and  of  those  which  time  may  add. 

Tee  Editor. 

MarOi  4,  1861. 
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"All  my  lifelong 
"  I  have  beheld  with  most  reaped  the  man 
"Who  knew  himself  and  knew  the  ways  before  hltt' 
"And  from  amongst  tliem  chose  conaiderately 
"With  a  clear  courage — not  a  blindfold  courage; 
"And  having  chosen,  with  a  Bteadfast  mitid 
"  Pursued  his  purposes."  Tatlor. 
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A  GLANCE  at  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Sbwakd,  as  contained  in  the  iirst 
volume  of  these  works,  shows  us  a  boyhood  passed  in  the  patriotic 
county  of  Orange;  inspired  ahke  by  the  ennobling  scenery  of  ite 
natural  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  the  historic  recollections  of  West 
Point,  Newburgh,  and  Minisink ;  reminding  us  how  consistently  with 
such  early  associations,  his  life,  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  has  displayed  the 
broadest  patriotism  and  the  sincerest  humanity.  It  shows  us  a  union 
.  from  ancestry  of  Welch  perseverance  and  Celtic  generosity  that  is 
traceable  in  every  foot-print  of  his  public  and  private  progress.  It 
introduces  him  to  us  as  a  faithful  student  at  Union  College  ascending 
to  the  summit  of  academic  honors,  only  through  the  flinty  paths  of 
analytical  knowledge,  acquiring  a  mental  vigor  that  is  noted  in  every 
seiLtence  of  oration,  conversation  and  private  letter,  as  distinctly  as 
the  apple-blossom  lives  in  the  autumn  fruit.  It  shows  us  a  young 
man,  not  dependent  upon  a  father's  competence,  journeying  far 
southward  to  become  an  instructor,  where  the  practical  lessons  in 
the  social  and  political  degradations  of  slavery  there  learned,  became 
a  part  of  his  after  career.  The  glance  acquaints  us  with  his  legal 
novitiate  with  John  Duer,  and  Ogden  Hoffman,  who  loved  and 
respected  him  to  the  last  of  their  distinguished  lives ;  and  then  dis- 
covers him  in  his  earliest  professional  struggles  at  Auburn,  afar  from 
those  allurements  of  city  life  that  so  poorly  temper  thought  or 
strengthen  mental  conflict.  How  rarely  indeed  do  districts  other 
than  rural,  furnish  us  with  statesmen ! 
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"We  see  bira  entering  public  life  just  as  tlie  debates  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  closed — at  the  age  of  twenty -three  writing 
a  convention  address  with  such  prophetic  sentences  as  these: 

"  When,  ill  Republican  statea,  men  attempt  to  entrench  themselves  beyond  the 
popular  reacli,  their  designs  require  investigation."  "The  Judiciary,  once  our 
pride,  is  humbled  and  degraded."  ' 

Our  glance  shows  him  entering  the  state  senate  quickening  its 
legislative  pulse  with  the  suggestions  of  moral  courage,  sublime  in 
a  young  man  of  nine-and-twenty  years,  yet  put  forth  with  fearless- 
ness and  self-abnegation. 

It  shows  him  suffering  a  gubernatorial  defeat  only  to  be  recom- 
mended the  more  strongly  for  a  renomination  and  success.  Aa 
governor  we  behold  him,  original,  bold,  perceptive,  and  self-reliant 
in  his  views  and  actions — extorting  admiration  from  the  very  jaws 
of  calumny. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  no  position  in  public  life  more 
thoroughly  tests  a  man's  ability  and  character  than  that  of  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  If  he  who  occupies  it  be  not  a  truly 
great  man,  a  part  of  a  term  will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  apparent. 
The  political  knowledge,  the  financial  ability,  the  legal  profundity, 
the  administrative  tact,  the  accomplished  yet  sincere  courtesy,  the 
patience  of  detail,  the  coolness  of  demeanor,  the  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, the  promptitude  of  decision,  the  force  of  independence  and 
the  dignity  of  character  required  in  a  true  executive  ofBcer  of  a 
state  like  New  York,  are  equal  to  those  several  qualities  demanded 
of  any  ruler  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  When  we  consider  the 
great  metropolis,  itself  containing  a  nation,  the  numerous  growing 
towns,  villages  and  cities,  tte  gigantic  systems  of  internal  improve- 
ment, the  foreign  governments  on  the  north,  the  New  England 
states  on  the  east,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  the  south, 
and  the  great  inland  seas  on  the  west ;  and  the  party  animosities, 
crime,  poverty,  tyrannical  wealth,  exorbitant  monopolies,  delicate 
issues  of  reciprocity,  extent  of  commerce,  incessant  reforms,  unceas- 
ing agitations,  and  jealousy  of  sects,  that  exist  within  and  around 
the  Empire  State,  with  all  of  which,  its  governor  is  compelled  to 
deal,  the  estimate  we  have  given  of  the  importance  of  the  office 
seems  not  over-stated. 
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Our  glance  shows  him  again  as  a  lawyer  turning  aside  from  the 
affairs  of  state  to  those  of  the  humblest  client,  with  a  fidelity  and 
integrity  of  service  only  equaled  by  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
the  law  and  equity  of  each  particular  case. 

Finally  it  shows  him  a  senator  in  congress,  asserting  with  elo- 
quence and  courage  the  supremacy  of  immutable  right  in  national 
affairs  over  the  arts  of  compromise  and  expediency  ;  standing  there, 
almost  alone,  setting  in  motion  the  tide  of  freedom,  which,  rolling 
from  the  Aroostook  to  the  Bio  del  Norte,  thunders  its  warnings  in 
the  ears  of  the  million  voters  who  have  too  long  dallied  in  subser- 
viency to  the  influence  of  slavery. 

The  memoir  which  follows  shows  Mr.  Seward  still  in  the  senate, 
yearly  saluting  new  associates  who  displace  those  who  have  grown 
false  to  freedom  and  worthless  to  their  constituents — himself,  in  the 
judgment  of  all  calm  and  candid  observers,  the  foremost  statesman  of 
American  Progress, 


The  success  of  the  whig  party  in  1848  was  promoted  by  the 
expectation  that  it  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  new  territories  where  it  was  already  prohibited  by  the  Mexican 
laws.  The  representatives  from  the  free  states  were  understood  to 
be  pledged  to  that  wise  and  beneficent  policy.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  new  president  (Gen.  Taylor)  would  not  interpose  the  executive 
veto  should  that  policy  be  adopted.  Mr.  Seward  was  committed  in 
its  favor,  both  by  the  circumstances  of  his  election  and  the  well 
known  tenor  of  his  political  life.  On  the  meeting  of  congress  in 
1849  several  whig  members  from  the  south  apprehended  the  adop- 
tion of  that  policy  and  refused  to  unite  with  their  northern  brethren 
in  the  election  of  a  speaker.  After  delaying  the  organization  of  the 
bouse  for  a  number  of  weeks  they  finally  joined  with  their  political 
opponents  and  elected  a  democratic  speaker  from  one  of  the  slave- 
holding  states.'  As  soon  as  the  house  was  organized,  the  southern 
party  demanded  the  establishment  of  the  new  territories,  without 
any  condition  as  to  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

'  Howell  Cohh  of  Georgia.    He  received  102  Tolei ;  Mr.  Wlnttrop  of  MaaBaclmsetW,  99 ; 
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The  representatives  from  the  free  states  earnestly  protested  against 
this  course.  Mr.  Seward  took  an  active  part  in  the  opposition. 
Paithful  to  their  convictions  they  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  the 
"Wilmot  proviso  (which  was  identical  in  its  spirit  with  Mr.  Jefferson's 
proviso  in  the  ordinance  of  1787)  in  any  act  ordaining  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territories.  President  Taylor  look  a  middle  ground  in 
his  message  to  congress.  He  recommended  that  the  territories 
should  be  left  without  any  preliminary  organization,  under  the 
existing  Mexican  laws,  which  forbade  African  bondage,  initil  they 
shoiil<l  liave  obtained  the  requisite  population  to  form  voluntary 
constitutions  and  apply  for  admission  as  states  of  the  Union.  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  were  already  taking  steps  for  this 
purpose.  The  recommendation  of  the  president  was  condemned  by 
the  slave  states  while  it  met  the  approval  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 
At  an  early  period  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay.  After  great  reserve 
and  deliberation  Mr.  Webster  subsequently  declared  his  hostility  to 
the  proposed  measure.  Mr.  Seward,  who  upheld  the  recommendation, 
thus  became  the  leader  of  the  administration  party  in  both  houses 
of  congress.  The  antagonistB  of  slavery  with  whom  he  cooperated, 
a  minority  in  the  senate,  bad  a  decided  majority  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  Each  branch  of  congress  became  the  scene  of  vehe- 
ment debate.  The  slavebolding  party  indulged  in  such  violent  and 
inflammatory  language  as  to  threaten  the  derangement  of  public 
business  and  even  the  disorganization  of  congress.  This  party  was 
sustained  by  the  Nashville  convention— a  body  of  southern  delegates 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the  secession 
of  the  slave  states  from  the  Union.  But  neither  President  Taylor, 
nor  Mr.  Seward  was  intimidated  by  these  proceedings.  They  both 
persisted  in  the  course  which  was  sanctioned  alike  by  justice  and 
conscience.  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  the  existence  of 
the  Union  was  at  stake.  Sustained  by  Mr.  Webster  he  consented  to 
adopt  the  non-intervention  policy,  the  avowal  of  which  by  Gen.  Cass 
had  made  him  the  candidate  of  t^e  democratic  party,  in  the  recent 
presidential  election.  Mr.  Clay  now  brought  forward  his  famous 
compromise  scheme  and  urged  ita  adoption  with  all  the  force  of  hia 
glowing  and  persuasive  eloquence.  Appealing  to  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  to  the  prevailing  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  to  the 
love  of  peace,  he  represented  the  acceptance  of  his  measures  as 
essential  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  issues  which  had  grown  out 
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of  the  existence  of  slavery,  in  the  United  Statea.  Mr.  Clay's  views 
were  sustained  by  the  loading  advocates  of  slavery  in  congress.  For 
the  most  part  these  belonged  to  the  democratic  party.  They  were 
pledged  to  insist  on  a  congressional  declaration  oi'  the  right  of  slave- 
holders to  carry  their  slaves  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  compromise  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  free  states,  who  were  determined  to  make  no  further 
concessions  than  those  involved  in  the  position  taken  by  President 
Taylor,  The  whigs  of  the  slave  states  on  the  other  hand  gave 
the  compromise  their  hearty  support.  It  was  defended  also  by  the 
more  especial  or  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  among 
the  whigs  of  the  north,  as  well  as  by  a  large  portion  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  free  states.  The  more  conservative  classes  in  the 
great  northern  cities  were  induced  to  give  it  their  support  through 
fear  of  the  loss  of  southern  trade  and  patronage,  and  a  growing 
discontent  with  the  policy  of  the  new  administration.  The  friends 
of  the  compromise  moreover  endeavored  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the 
people  by  showing  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  which 
was  threatened  as  they  alleged  by  the  policy  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  course,  was  denounced  as  a  desperate  and  danger- 
ous agitator.  His  resistance  to  the  compromise  was  represented  es 
contumacy.  He  was  accused  of  wishing  to  obtain  personal  aggrand- 
izement, even  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution  and  the  wreck  of 
the  Union.  These  reproaches  were  not  without  effect.  They  pro- 
duced a  partial  division  of  the  whig  party  in  the  free  states,  and 
awakened  a  prejudice  in  many  quarters  against  the  name  of  Mr, 
Seward.  But  he  was  not  shaken  from  his  steadfastness.  "With 
admirable  firmness  and  self-possession  he  nobly  resisted  the  current 
of  popular  agitation  and  congressional  excitement.  The  dignity  of 
his  bearing  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  during  the  stormy  period 
receive  ample  illustration  from  his  speeches,  as  recorded  in  previous 
volumes  of  these  works. 

The  first  applicant  for  admission  into  the  Union  was  California, 
which  had  adopted  a  free  constitution  in  a  general  convention.  The 
friends  of  the  compromise  refused  to  grant  her  demand,  except  on 
certain  stringent  conditions.  They  insisted  that  congress  should 
■waive  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  organizing  the  territories  of  Utah 

Vol.  IV.  3 
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and  New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  enact  a  new  and  offensive  la^r 
for  the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  free  states. 

Mr.  Seward  demanded  the  admission  of  California  without  con- 
dition, without  qualification  and  without  compromise,  leaving  other 
subjects  to  distinct  and  independent  legislation.  No  fair  man,  it 
would  seem,  could  doubt  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  such  a  course. 
The  partisans  of  the  compromise  contended  that  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  should  be  organized  without  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  latter  was  known  to  have  adopted  a  free 
constitution  and  to  have  chosen  representatives  to  ask  an  admission 
into  the  Union.  On  this  question,  Mr.  Seward  maintained  that  New 
Mexico  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  or  left  to 
enjoy  the  protection  from  slavery  afforded  by  existing  Mexican  laws. 

The  fugitive  slave  law,  which  was  proposed  as  a  condition  of  the 
admission  of  California,  met  with  a  determined  opponent  in  Mr. 
Seward,  from  the  first.  He  clearly  foresaw  the  impolicy  as  well  aa 
the  cruelty  of  the  contemplated  measure.  He  argued  with  no  less 
humanity  than  good  faith,  that  no  public  exigency  required  a  new 
law  on  the  subject,  that  the  bil!  in  question  was  as  unconstitutional 
as  it  was  repugnant  to  every  just  sentiment,  and  that  the  principles 
and  habits  of  the  northern  people  would  inevitably  place  insur- 
mountable olratacles  in  the  way  of  its  execution,'  Admitting  the 
justice  of  these  views,  the  compromisers  demanded  that  they  should 
be  set  aside  lest  the  determination  of  slaveholders  should  lead  to 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Seward  was  incapable  of  yielding 
to  such  unworthy  terrors.  He  constantly  passed  them  by,  as  too 
trivia!  for  serious  notice.  At  the  same  time  he  urgently  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  quailing  before  the  threats  of  the  South.  Knowing 
the  disposition  engendered  by  slavery,  he  insisted  that  any  craven 
truckling  on  the  part  of  the  free  states  would  lead  to  unbounded 
aggressions  by  the  slave  power  in  the  future.  With  prophetic  saga- 
city be  was  enabled  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  coming  ills  which  have 
since   been  realized   in   the   legislation   concerning  Nebraska  and 


The  compromisers  regarded  their  measures  aa  essential  to  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery  agitation  in  the  national  councils,  and  to  the 
permanent  tranquillity  of  the  Union.     Mr.  Seward  maintained  pre- 

1  Se«  Vol.  T,  pp.  66  and  SIS;  also  Vol,  III,  p.  445. 
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<!ise!y  the  opposite  views.  He  insisted  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  even  for  the  attainment  of  peace;  that 
a  peace  purchased  on  such  terms  would  be  only  a  hollow  truce ;  that  it 
would  be  disturbed  by  new  and  deeper  agitations ;  that  freedom  and 
slavery  were  essentially  antagonistic  in  their  nature ;  and  that  no 
reconciliation  could  be  effectual  until  the  latter  should  abandon  its 
pretensions  to  new  territories  and  new  conquests.  The  soundness 
of  Mr,  Seward's  opinions  have  been  coniirmed  by  subsequent  events. 
The  exciting  congressional  discussion  of  the  subject  continued  for 
several  months.  Its  effect  was  favorable  to  the  policy  of  President 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Seward.  It  promised  to  guaranty  the  establishment 
of  free  institutions,  unvitiated  by  the  presence  of  slavery,  to  the  vast 
possessions  between  the  organized  states  and  the  Pacific  ocesm. 

An  unforeseen  casualty  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  conflict.  Pre- 
sident Taylor  died  in  the  month  of  .Tuly,  1850,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  Millard  Fillmore,  the  vice-president,  was  advanced 
to  the  executive  chair  of  the  United  States.  A  citizen  of  New  York, 
he  had  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Seward — a  feeling  which  was  shared  by  many  of 
his  triends.  At  the  same  time  he  was  understood  to  concur  with 
Mr.  Seward  in  the  general  principles  of  policy  which  had  guided  the 
course  of  the  latter  on  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Seward  advised 
the  new  president  to  retain  the  cabinet  of  President  Taylor  and 
endeavor  to  carry  out  his  views.  But  this  course  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  compromisers.  They  urged  the  im- 
portance of  abandoning  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  and  of  appoint- 
ing a  cabinet  committed  to  fieir  own.  Mr.  Fillmore  accepted  their 
advice.  His  administration  was  in  reality  founded  on  the  principles 
of  the  party  which  his  election  had  defeated.  Of  course,  it  relied  for 
support  on  a  coalition  between  members  of  that  party  and  so  many 
of  his  own  as  could  be  gained  to  his  views.  Soon  after  this  change 
in  the  executive,  many  of  the  opponents  of  the  compromise  fell  off 
from  the  side  of  Mr.  Seward,  while  others  attempted  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  expfessing  themselves  in  language  of  moderation,  or  pre- 
serving a  total  silence. 

Although  the  compromise  bill  itself^  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay, 
was  defeated,  the  measures  which  it  embodied  were  submitted  to  a 
separate  discussion,  and  successively  passed.     The  whigs  of  the  free 
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states  were  thrown  into  perplexity  by  this  sudden  change.  Tbe 
coalition  demanded  the  acceptance  of  the  compromise  as  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  slavery  controversy.'  No  favors  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  administration  by  those  who  failed  to  comply  with 
the  terms.  A  refusal  was  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  disloyalty 
to  the  government  and  of  hostility  to  the  Union.  But  Mr.  Seward 
.  was  not  influenced  by  the  motive*,  thus  held  out. 

His  opposition  to  the  compromise  measures  was  unabated.  He  gave 
no  heed  to  the  denunciations  of  power.  For  the  present,  the  vital  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  in  congress,  and  had  now  passed  over  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  waited  the  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world.  Mr.  Seward,  unwilling  to  expose  himself  for  a  moment  to 
the  danger  of  misapprehension,  neglected  no  proper  occasion  to 
declare  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  which  he  had  expressed 
throughout  the  congressional  debates  ;  although  he  declined  to 
engage  in  any  defense  or  explanation  of  bis  course  amid  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  assemblies. 

The  question  of  slavery,  in  its  comprehensive  bearings,  formed 
the  turning  point  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1852,  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce,  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the  enactment  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill. 

The  national  democratic  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Pierce, 
unanimously  adopted  a  platform  approving  the  compromise  of  1850 
as  the  final  decision  of  the  slavery  question.  The  whig  party  were 
widely  divided  on  the  question  of  acquiescence  in  the  compromise 
measures,  and  still  more  at  variance  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  rival 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Seward's  friends  in  the  free  states 
united  in  the  support  of  General  Scott,  who  had,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  stood  aloof  from  the  agitations  of  the  last  few  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exclusive  supporters  of  the  compromise,  as  a  con- 
dition of  party  allegiance,  were  divided  between  Millard  Fillmore,  at 
that  time  acting  president,  and  Daniel  "Webster,  secretary  of  state. 
The  whig  convention  met  in  Baltimore  on  the  17fh  of  June,  1852, 

1  Tbe  bill  for  tbe  &dmlBBlon  of  Caliromls  pasBed  the  eenal«  b;  a  vol?  of  Si  to  IS.  and  the 
LottM  by  160  to  M. 

The  fugitive  elave  act,  Id  the  eenate,  received  ^^es  tniatiaya.  In  the  boaee,  ander  the 
prevlone  qneatioD,  It  paaeed  without  debate.    Ajes,  IOh:  naye.  75. 

Tbe  bill  aboUfhine  the  elave  trade  hi  the  Dletrlct  of  Colmabia  paaaed  the  eenate  bj  83  lo  19 ; 
the  bouee  by  11M  to  ffl. 

Mr.  Seward  inoTed  »  snbalitnls  tor  this  bill,  aboliBhing  Blaverj  Iteelf  In  the  DlBtrlcl.    It 
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two  weeks  after  the  democratic  convention,  and  nominated  General 
Scott  as  their  candidate  for  president.  A  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York  and  a  considerable  number  from  other  states, 
maintained  their  opposition  to  the  test  resolutions  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  other  braiich  of  the  party.  These  resolutions,  however, 
were  adopted,  and  a  platform  was  thus  established  resembling,  in  its 
main  features,  that  of  the  democrats,'  Many  voted  for  it  >vho  may 
be  presumed  to  have  brought  themselves  to  accept  its  principles, 
while  others  were  doubtless  influenced  by  their  fears  of  a  disruption 
■of  the  party.  Supported  by  several  advocates  of  this  new  platform  on 
the  ground  of  his  per.sonal  popularity.  General  Scott  received  the  nomi- 
nation. He  was,  however,  regarded  with  great  suspicion  by  a  large 
number  of  whigs  in  the  slaveholding  states.  It  was  feared  that  if  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  Mr.  Seward  would  be  called  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  exert  a  leading  influence  on  the  adminis- 
tration. General  Scott  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  remove  these  pre- 
judices; and  in  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  he 
promptly  declaretl  his  adhesion  to  the  principlesof  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  party.  At  the  instance  of  the  friends  of  the  candidate,  Mr. 
Seward  disclaimed  all  private  objects  in  connection  with  the  election  of 
General  Scott,  and  with  his  characteri.stic  frankness  and  fidelity  to 
political  associates,  he  publicly  announced  his  determination  to  accept 
no  office  at  the  hands  of  the  president  in  case  of  General  Scott's 
success.  This  had  been  his  course  hitherto,  and  it  would  not  be 
changed  under  a  future  administration." 

Many  ardent  friends  of  the  compromise,  notwithstanding,  refused 
to  rally  around  Genera!  Scott,  distrusting  his  fidelity  to  the  compro- 
mise platform ;  while  a  large  number  of  the  whigs  of  the  free  states, 
through  aversion  to  the  platform,  assumed  a  neutral  position  or  gave 
their  support  to  a  third  candidate.'  Another  portion  of  the  whig 
party  nominated  Mr.  Webster,  who  died,'  not  only  refusing  to  de- 
■cline  the  nomination,  but  openly  avowing  his  disgust  with  the  action 
of  the  party. 

Mr.  Seward  and  his  friends  could  not  so  far  belie  their  convic- 
tions as  to  approve  the  principles  of  the  platform,  but  yielded  their 

1  The  pleirbrm  wu  adopted  byaTote  of  aS7to60.  Theflrat  ballot  tor  preatdent  Blood:  Fill- 
nore,  ISS:  Scott,  ISl:  Webster,  20.    The  GSd  and  lajiC :  Scott,  1119;  Pllloiore.  Hi;  Webster,  tl. 

aSeeVol.  in,  p.  4lfe. 

1 A  convention  ot  the  free  domocracj,  at  Plllshnrg,  nomlaalod  John  P.  Hale  for  preaident,  «id 
<3eo.  W.  Jnlisu  for  vice-president,  and  declMed  in  tevor  of  "ftee  soil,  free  land^,  internal  iBf 
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support  to  General  Scott  in  the  manner  which,  in  their  opinion,  was 
best  adapted  to  secure  his  election  and  defeat  the  ultra  pro-slavery 
party,  Tbe  result,  however,  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  democratic  party,  forgetting  ite  past  divisions,  at  least  for  the 
time,  supported  Mr.  Pierce  with  unanimity  and  zeal,  giving  him  the 
electoral  votes  of  twenty-seven  of  the  thirty-one  states.' 

The  loud  exultations  of  the  prevailing  party,  as  well  as  of  those 
whigs  who  had  sympathized  with  it  during  the  canvass,  showed 
their  belief  that,  in  the  defeat  of  General  Scott,  Mr.  Seward  was  not 
only  overthrown,  but  politically  annihilated.  The  whig  party,  also,  , 
was,  in  their  opinion,  forever  destroyed,  at  least  as  an  enemy  of  the 
slave  power.  Many  prominent  members  of  that  party  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  offering  their  support  to  Mr.  Pierce's  administration, 
while  others  more  secretly,  but  no  less  efficiently,  gave  their  aid  to 
its  policy. 

It  was  under  these  discouraging  circumstances  that  Mr.  Seward  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  the  senate  at  theopening  of  the  second  session  of  the 
thirty-second  congress,  in  December,  1852.  But  neither  bis  speeches 
nor  his  public  conduct  were  colored  by  tbe  remembrance  of  the  recent 
disastrous  struggle.  No  traces  of  disappointment  were  visible  in  his 
bearing,  and  he  at  once  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  the  se^ion 
with  the  same  calmness  and  assiduity  which  had  always  marked  his 
congresgional  career.  His  speeches  during  this  session  were  on  ques- 
tions of  great  practical  interest.  His  remarks  in  the  debate  on  "  Con- 
tinental Eights  and  Kelations,"  although  grave  and  forcible,  were 
interspersed  with  incidental  touches  of  effective  satire ;  and  included 
a  graceful  and  feeling  tribute  to  the  character  of  John  Quincy  Adams."' 
Ou  the  proposal  "  to  abolish  or  suspend  the  duty  on  railroad  iron," 
Mr.  Seward  addressed  the  senate  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
speeches,'  warning  the  country  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching 
revulsion  in  railroad  and  financial  affairs  generally,  which  proved  no 
less  just  than  prophetic.  The  revulsion  predicted  actually  occurred 
in  1857.  This,  and  the  other  speeches  made  by  him  during  the 
session,  were  marked  by  an  admirable  union  of  statistical  narrative, 
general  reasoning  and  lofty  sentiments.' 


J  The  dtatee  which  veil 
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After  an  extra  session  of  five  weeks  duration,  the  senate,  on  tlie 
nth  day  of  April,  1853,  adjourned.  Mr.  Seward  was  occupied 
most  of  the  summer  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

He,  however,  found  time  during  the  recess  to  prepare  and  deliver 
two  addresses  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty.  The  first,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  university  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an 
oration.'  In  it  he  pleads  eloquently  the  cause  of  Human  Nature  aa 
especially  committed  to  the  care  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
"  To  disseminate  knowledge  and  to  increase  virtue,"  he  maintains, 
"  is  to  establish  the  principles  on  which  the  recovery  and  preservation 
of  the  inherent  rights  of  man  depend,  and  the  state  that  does  this  most 
feithfuUy,  advances  most  effectually  the  cause  of  Human  Nature." 

In  October,  he  dehvered  the  annual  address  before  the  American 
Institute,  in  the  city  of  New  York.'  This  is  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
American  people  to  rise  to  a  higher  tone  of  individual  and  natioual 
independence  in  thought,  sentiment  and  action.  "  Let  this  prevail," 
he  says,  "  and  we  shall  cease  to  undervalue  our  own  fermers,  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers,  and  their  productions ;  our  own  science 
and  literature;  in  short,  our  own  infinite  resources  and  onr  own 
peculiar  and  justly  envied  freedom." 

Both  of  these  productions  possess  merit  and  interest  of  a  perma- 
nent character. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1853,  the  first  congress  under 
Mr.  Pierce's  administration  assembled.'  It  commenced  deliberationa 
under  inaugural  promises  which  seemed  either  designedly  delusive 
or  promulgated  with  an  imbecility  of  purpose  unworthy  a  chief 
magistrate.  High  expectations  of  much  beneficent  legislation  had 
been  formed.  Among  the  measures  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
come  up  for  consideration  were  the  modification  of  the  tariff  so  aa  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  national  industry ;  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  states ;  the  substitution  of  a  system 
of  gratuitous  allotments  of  land  in  limited  quantities  to  nctual  settlers, 
instead  of  the  policy  of  sales  of  the  public  domain ;  the  improve- 
ment and  reform  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  in  regard  to  immigrant  passengers;  the  endowment 
of  the  states  with  portions  of  the  public  lands  as  a  provision  for  the 

a  LlDn  Bgya  (democrat)  was  elected  Speaker  by  1«  ToWs  to  14  fiir  b!1  others.    In  the  eenale. 
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care  of  the  insane  within  their  limite;  the  establishment  of  steam 
mails  on  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  the  opening  of  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  Japan. 

Mr,  Seward  addressed  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
important  objects  with  his  accustomed  diligence  and  zeal.  He  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific ;  and  another  for  the  establishment  of  steam  mails  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan,  and  China,  The 
times  seemed  favorable  for  such  legislation.  The  public  treasury 
■was  overflowing.  The  slavery  agitation  apparently  bad  died  away 
both  in  congress  and  throughout  the  country.  This  calm,  however, 
was  doomed  to  a  sudden  interruption.  The  prospect  of  such  extended 
beneficent  legislation  was  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
which  at  once  supplanted  all  other  subjects  in  congress  and  in  the 
political  interest  of  the  people.  This  was  the  novel  and  astounding 
proposal  of  Mr.  Douglas,  in  relation  to  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
territories.  The  country  saw  with  regret  and  mortification  the  home- 
Btead  bill  transformed  into  one  of  mere  graduation  of  the  prices 
of  the  public  lands.  The  bills  for  the  improvement  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  bill  for  regulating  the  transportation  of  immigrants, 
were  dropped  before  coming  to  maturity.  The  bill  for  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  states  in  aid  of  the  insane  was  defeated  in  the  senate  for 
the  want  of  a  constitutional  majority,  after  having  been  vetoed  by 
the  president.  The  bill  for  establishing  the  Pacific  railroad  was  lost 
for  want  of  time  to  debate  it;  and  the  bill  for  opening  steam  com- 
munication with  the  East,  after  passing  the  senate,  failed  in  the  house 
for  want  of  consideration.  Everything  gave  way  to  the  renewed 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question — an  agitation  precipitated  on  an 
astounded  nation  by  southern  influence,  yet  for  which  the  north  has 
been  held  accountable  ever  since,  by  orators  and  presses  devoted  to 
slave  predominance  in  public  affairs,  with  a  persistency  that  could  be 
called  adroit  if  it  were  not  so  obviously  false. 

The  administration  had  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  both 
houses ;  and  the  opponents  of  introducing  slavery  into  the  free  terri- 
tories constituted  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  senate,  and  were  in  a 
decided  minority  in  the  Louse,' 

1  Attbe  beElnnisE  of  tbe  BeBelonthe  house  wBicUesifled,  potttlca11r,demi>ciBls  169,  whlgs  71, 
freeaollen  4 :  tbe  neaUe,  demgcrate  SU.  whlge  %,  treesollers  3. 
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The  measure,  already  alluded  to,  which  produced  this  suddea 
derangement  ia  congress,  was  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  territory  in  Nebraska,  declaring  that  the  states  which 
might  at  any  future  time  be  formed  in  the  new  territory  should  leave 
the  question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  inhabitants  thereof  on 
the  adoption  of  their  constitution.  This  provision  was,  as  explained 
by  the  bill  itself,  the  application  of  the  compromise  policy  of  1850 
to  Nebraska,  and,  as  was  evident,  virtually  repealed  the  Missouri 
compromise  of  1820,  which  guarantied  that  slavery  should  be  forever 
excluded  from  the  territory  in  question. 

But,  in  order  to  bring  the  supporters  of  the  bill  and  its  opponents 
to  a  more  decided  tcst^  an  amendment  was  moved  expressly  annulling 
that  portion  of  the  Missouri  compromise  which  related  to  the  subject. 
Mr.  Douglas,  after  some  deliberation,  accepted  the  amendment,  and 
modified  his  plan  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  new  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  within  the  same  limits,  instead  of  the 
territory  of  Nebraska  alone,  according  to  the  original  programme. 

The  administration  lost  no  time  in  adopting  this  policy  as  their 
own.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  both  houses  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  any  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  But  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  including 
Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Truman  Smith,  Mr.  "Wade, 
Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Fessenden  combined 
against  it  such  an  earnest  and  effective  resistance  that  the  attention 
of  the  country  was  aroused,  and  an  indignant  protest  called  forth 
from  the  people  of  the  free  states.  The  bill,  however.  pas.sed  the 
senate  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1854,  after  a  discussion  which  had 
occupied  nearly  every  day  of  the  session  since  the  23d  of  January,' 

Of  the  fourteen  senators  from  free  states  who  voted  for  the  bill 
only  three — Messrs  Douglas,  Gwin,  and  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
— have  been  reelected,  the  others  having  been  succeeded  by  reliable 
opponents  of  the  slave  power.  Of  the  twelve  from  free  states  who 
voted  against  it,  six  have  been  reelected,  and  the  places  of  the  others 
have  been  filled  by  republicans,  with  one  exception,' 

1  The  vols  stood  as  follows :  Fsb*— Adsms,  Atchlirm,  Bi.Md,  Bsd_ger,  BenlBmin,  Brodhead, 
Brown.  BnUer,  Cbbb,  CIbt,  Dawaon,  DIioo.  Dodge  af  lows,  faonglae.  Brans,  Fllipatrlck,  Oeyer, 
Gwin.  Hunter,  .lohnaon,  Jonea  of  loivB,  JoneforTenneBsserWaaon.  Morton,  Norrla.  Petlll, 
Pratt,  Rask.  Sebaatlan.  Sblelds.  Slldell,  Smart.  Tbomnaon  of  KenCnckr.  'TbomnsoR  of  New 
Jersey,  Tonraj'.  Weller,  WilHamB-SJ:  iftju-BolL.  Chaae.  Dodge  of  wflaennelo,  Fessenden, 
riah  Fool,  Hamlin,  Bonston,  Jamea,  Sewwi  Smith.  Snraner,  Wade.  Walker— 14, 

iMr.  Pugh,  Democrat,  by  tlie  vote  o(  a  LesiBlature.  elected  before  the  agtlation  beran, 
mcceeded  Sir.  Wiaae,  BeimTjllean,  who  luii,  in  lurn  been  recently  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  PagliT^ 
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The  bill  as  it  passed  tlie  senate  contained  a  provision,  known 
as  "  Clayton's  amendment,"  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
territories  to  citizens  and  those  who  had  declared  their  intentions 
to  become  such. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Mr.  Richardson  of  Illinois,  in  the  house, 
moved  to  refer  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  senate,  to  the  committee 
on  territories,  of  -which  he  was  the  chairman.  Mr.  Francis  1>.  Cutting 
of  New  York,  moved  that  it  be  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
where  it  could  be  freely  discussed.  His  motion  was  carried,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  by  a  vote  of  110  to  95.  This  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  bill  and  inspired  hopes  of  its  ultimate 
defeat  in  the  house. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  after  a  most  exciting  contest,  lasting  nearly 
two  months,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Alex.  II.  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  by  an  extraordinary  stratagem  in  parliamentary  tactics 
succeeded  in  closing  the  debate  and  bringing  the  bill  to  a  vote  in  the 
hou.se,  where  it  finally  passed,  before  adjournment,  by  a  vote  of  ll«f 
to  100.' 

As  the  bill  passed  the  house  it  differed  from  the  one  that  came 
from  the  senate,  chiefly,  in  being  divested  of  Mr.  Clayton's  amend- 
ment, excluding  aliens  from  voting.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  go  back  to  the  senate  to  be  again  considered  and  voted  upon. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  two  days  after  it  passed  the  house,  the  senate, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas,  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  bill, 

Mr,  Pearce  of  Maryland,  renewed  Mr.  Clayton's  amendment,  but 
it  now  received  only  seven  votes — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bell,  Brodhead, 
Brown,  Clayton,  Pearce,  and  Thompson  of  Kentucky. 

The  bill  was  met  on  its  return  by  Messrs.  Seward,  Sumner  and 
Chase  with  a  continued  and  powerful  opposition.  But  it  was  all  to 
no  effect.  The  bill  again  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  13  ; 
and  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  shouting  of  its  friends,  it  was 
sent  to  the  president  for  his  signature,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  26, 1854.  President  Pierce  promptly  gave  it  his  approval, 
and  the  odious  measure  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

1  Among  the  Democrats  who  roted  In  tb«  minority  were  Meesre.  Banks  oC  Miaaachnaetta, 
DstIb  of  Rhode  Island,  f  enton  of  New  York,  Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  Jonea  of  New  York,  Went- 
wottii  of  lUiuoia,  and  BeTersI  others  who  have  sitice  retamed  to  the  democratic  parti.  From 
the  aoBth  Heaan  Benton  of  Ulasonri.  CDllom,  Btheridge  and  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  Hunt  of 
LoDliUna,UlllK>not  Virginia,  Piiryeat  and  Rogers  of  North  Carolina,  voted  agalnat  the  mea- 
Burea.  With  theae  ezcepllanB  the  biU  wae  sappotled  b;  the  democrala  of  the  north  and  aonA 
aod  Ibe  noDthern  irbJga. 
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Thus  was  abrogated  the  Missouri  compromise — a  law  enacted  tliirty 
years  before  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  compact  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  states — and  a  territory  as  large  as  the  thirteen  original 
states  opened  to  slavery.  The  act  was  consummated  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  north.  Originating  with  a  senator  from  a  free  state,  it 
was  passed  by  a  congress  containing  in  each  branch  a  majority  of 
members  from  the  free  states,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  approval 
of  a  free  state  president. 

The  friends  of  this  legislation  attempted  to  defend  it  on  the  pre- 
tence that  it  was  not  an  original  act,  but  only  declaratory  of  the  true 
intent  and  significance  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850.  For 
his  resistance  to  those  measures,  Mr.  Seward  had  been  vehemently 
denounced.  But  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Nebraska  strug- 
gle, the  friends  of  freedom  at  the  north  turned  their  eyes  towanl 
bim  as  their  devoted  champion.  He  was  beset  with  appeals  on  all 
sides  to  awaken  the  country  to  the  atrocity  of  the  proposed  transac- 
tion. In  no  quarter  were  these  appeals  more  urgent  than  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  his  opposition  to  the  compromise  of  1850  had 
been  most  severely  condemned.  With  bia  usual  sagacity  and  confi- 
dence in  the  popular  impulse,  and  faithful  to  his  innate  sense  of 
personal  dignity,  he  kept  aloof  from  these  overtures,  and  was  content 
with  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  senatorial  duties  on  the  floor  of 
congress.  A  characteristic  letter,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  address 
a  public  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment, will  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  closes  bis  letter  with  these 
words: 

"  I  beg  jou  to  he  assured  that,  while  declining  to  go  into  popular  assemlilies  as  an 
agitator,  I  ahall  endeavor  to  do  my  duty  here,  with  as  many  true  men  as  aliall  be 
found  in  a  delegation  which,  if  all  were  firm  and  united  in  the  miuntenanoe  of 
public  right  and  justice,  would  be  able  to  control  the  decision  of  this  question. 
But  the  measure  of  success  and  eflect  which  ahall  crown  our  exertions  must  depend 
now,  as  heretofore,  on  the  fidelity  with  which  the  people  whom  we  represent  shall 
adhere  to  tlie  policy  and  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  their  own  unri- 
valled prosperity  and  greatness." 

The  pledges  given  in  this  letter  were  nobly  fulfilled.  The  first 
of  his  speeches  on  the  Nebraska  bill  was  a  profound  and  dispassion- 
ate statement  of  the  whole  argument  agiiinst  the  measure,  alike 
remarkable  for  compact  narrative  and  logical  arrangement.      Thougb 
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it  failed  of  preventing  the  accompli  ah  men  t  of  the  measure  in  con- 
greas,  it  acted  with  magnetic  power  on  the  people  of  the  free  states, 
arousing  them  to  a  spirit  of  unconguerahle  resistance  U>  the  aggres- 
sions of  slavery.  The  conclusion  of  this  speech,  as  we  read  it  now, 
seems  like  the  prophecy  of  inspiration.  Ite  last  words  were :  "  There 
"  is  a  Superior  Power  that  overrules  all  your  actions  and  all  your 
"refusals  to  act,  and  I  fondly  hope  and  trust  overrules  them  to  the 
"  advancement  of  the  happiness,  greatness  and  glory  of  our  country — 
"  that  overrules,  I  know,'  not  only  all  your  actions  and  all  your  refu- 
"  sals  to  act,  but  all  human  events,  to  the  distant  but  inevitable  result 
"  of  the  equal  and  universal  liberty  of  all  men." 

It  was  a  gloomy  night  for  the  lovers  of  freedom  when  the  tele- 
graphic despatches  flashed  throughout  the  country,  announcing  that 
the  ill-omened  bill  was  on  its  final  reading  in  the  senate.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard chose  that  hour  of  intense  excitement  to  close  the  debate  on  his 
part.  The  commencement  of  his  speech  was  solemn  and  impressive. 
He  reviewed  the  sophistries  which  had  been  offered  in  defense  of 
the  bill  with  a  clearness  and  power  that  might  almost  have  arrested 
its  progress  even  on  the  verge  of  enactment.  I'resenting  to  the  free 
states  ihe  evidences  of  their  ability  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  law, 
he  urged,  by  conclusive  arguments,  the  importance  of  such  a  step, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  luminously  expounded  the  methods  of  exclu- 
ding slavery  from  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  vast  unsettled  regions 
of  the  west,  by  aiding  and  promoting  a  rapid  and  systematic  emigra- 
tion into  the  territories  in  question.  The  effect  of  thi.s  speech  was 
cheering  in  the  extreme.  It  threw  a  rainbow  acrass  the  dark  cloud 
that  hung  over  the  country.  The  auspicious  omen  was  accepted ; 
and  the  faith  of  the  people  has  since  been  rewarded  by  the  most 
gratifying  results.' 

Besides  these  two  important  speeches,  Mr.  Seward  made  several 
other  elaborate  efforts  in  the  senate  during  this  eventful  session. 
One,  on  the  bill  granting  lands  to  the  several  states  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  insane,  is  deserving  of  especial  notice.  This  measure 
(known  as  "  Miss  Dix's  bill  for  the  insane")  had  passcfl  both  houses,' 
and  been  returned  to  the  senate  by  the  president  with  a  veto  message 

1  An  Emigrant  Aid  Soclefir  was  Immedlilely  formed  In  Waahlngton  Bmong  memliBra  of  am- 
gresi,  ana  others  soon  spranf  up  In  New  Englsnd  and  Tgrious  parts  of  the  country. 
0  In  tbe  senate  It  recefved  h  volet,  wltb  bat  13  against  It.    In  the  hanae  the  yeas  »ers  SI,  the 
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Mr.  Seward's  remarks  were  devoted  mainly  to  a  review  of  the  presi- 
dent's message,  which  he  characterized  as  desultory,  illogical  and 
confased.  He  concludes  with  an  eloquent  and  pertinent  vindication 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  iodividual  states  of  the  Union.  He 
desired  "  not  to  abate  the  federal  strength  and  diminish  the  majesty 
of  the  Union,  but  to  invigorate  and  aggrandize  the  states,  and  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  their  just  equilibrium  in  one  grand  but 
exquisitely  contrived  political  system."  The  bill  failed  to  pass  over 
the  president's  veto,  and  has  never  since  been  successfully  revived. 

Mr.  Seward  advocated,  at  different  times  during  the  session,  a 
system  of  postal  reform.  But  this,  like  other  measures  of  public 
benefit,  was  lost  amid  the  general  wreck.  He  was  especially  desi- 
rous of  securing  greater  expedition  and  safety  in  the  transmission 
of  the  mails  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  A  proposition 
to  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  brave  sailors  who  res- 
cued the  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  San  Francisco,  lost 
at  sea  witb  two  hundred  and  forty  lives  on  the  5tb  of  January,  1854, 
received  his  support.  His  speech  in  its  behalf  was  characterized  by 
a  generous  humanity  as  well  as  by  sound  views  of  public  policy. 

The  project  of  atrquiring  Cuba  was  broached  in  the  senate  soon 
after  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  Mr.  Seward  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  Africanization  of  the  island.  He  opposed  the  bill  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  railroad  ii'on,  as  contrary  to  a  wise  and  sound 
policy. 

The  homestead  bill  always  found  in  Mr.  Seward  a  steady  supporter. 
In  a  speech  made  on  the  12th  of  July,  1854,  in  defense  of  this 
measure,  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  views  very  freely  on  what 
was  then  called  "  know  nothingism." 

In  the  debate  on  "  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,"  Mr.  Seward  energetically  contended  for  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  navigation  on  the  great  lakes,  reviewing  severely 
the  president's  veto  of  a  previous  bill. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  in  the 
bouse  of -representatives,  a  memorial  remonstrating  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  signed  by  three  thousand  and  fifty 
clergymen  of  New  England,  was  presented  to  the  senate  by  Edward 
Everett  Mr.  Douglas  and  other  senators  attacked  this  memorial 
witii  great  violence,  severely  criticising  its  language,  questioning  its 
propriety  and  denying  the  claim  of  its  authors  to  a  hearing  in  the 
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senate.  Mr.  Seward,  maintaining  the  right  of  petition  on  its  h 
grounds,  defended  tiie  course  of  the  memoriaiista,  and  in  a  brief 
speech  sustained  his  positions  with  hia  accustomed  vigor  and  acumen. 
After  a  spirited  debate  the  petition  waa  received  in  the  usual  manner 
and  laid  on  the  table.  But  the  dignified  defense  of  the  remonstrants, 
made  by  Mr.  Seward,  was  remembered  with  favor  by  the  lovers  of 
justice  and  freedom  of  conscience  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  unusually  important  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  senate,  in 
executive  or  secret  session,  during  this  meeting  of  congress.  One  is 
known  as  the  "  Gadsden  treaty  "  for  the  settlement  ol'  our  relations 
with  Mexico,  and  the  other  as  the  "  reciprocity  treaty  "  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward 
is  understood  to  have  opposed  the  former,  while  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  latter. 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of  congress  (on  the  26th  of  July, 
1854)  Mr,  Seward  delivered  the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  society  of  Yale  college,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  subject  of  his  discourse 
was,  "the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
American  people,'"  which  he  treated  with  great  discrimination  and 
vigorous  eloquence,  commanding  the  admiration  of  a  highly  intellec- 
tual audience  and  strengthening  his  well  earned  title  to  oratorical  fame. 

After  an  arduous  session  of  more  than  eight  months,  congress 
adjourned  on  the  7th  of  August,  1854.  In  October,  following,  Mr, 
Seward  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  at  Albany,  in  the  celebrated  McCormick  reaper  case. 

The  state  elections,  in  the  autumn,  in  all  the  free  states,  resulted 
in  a  decided  verdict  against  the  extraordinary  legislation  of  congress 
and  the  action  of  the  administration.  Only  seventy-nine  members 
were  elected,  in  all  the  states,  to  the  next  congress  who  were  known 
as  friends  of  the  president's  policy,'  while  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
were  chosen  as  decided  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. The  remaining  thirty-seven  members,  classed  as  whigs  or 
Americans,  were  generally  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  admin- 
istration in  its  pro-slavery  character,  although  unwilling  to  be  classed 
as  its  friends. 
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The  second  and  last  session  of  the  thirty-third  congress  met  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1854,  A  manifestly  subdued  temper  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  and  the  absence  of  any  exciting  topic  for 
disi;usaion  gave  hopes  of  much  healthful  legislation,  only  however 
to  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Seward,  with  his  accustomed  assiduity,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  task  of  rescuing  from  the  ruins  some  of  the  beneficent  measurea 
sacrificed  to  the  interesfs  of  slavery  at  the  last  session.  Among 
these  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  may  be  especially  mentioned.  Mr. 
Seward  was  the  author  of  a  bill,  introduced  by  him  at  the  pre- 
vious session,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  seemed  more  practical   in  its  character   than  any  yet  con- 


A  bil!  to  increase  the  compensation  of  members  of  congress  and 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  was  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session.  Mr.  Seward  opposed  both  propositions. 
In  a  speech  on  the  "  extension  of  the  bounty  land  law  "  he  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  volunteers  and  militia  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  the  United  States,  and  advocated  an  amendment  providing 
that  they  should  be  included  in  the  benefits  of  the  law  the  same  as 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  On  presenting  a  memorial 
from  the  unemployed  workmen  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  favor 
of  a  homestead  law,  Mr.  Seward  feelingly  portrayed  the  distress 
he  had  himself  recently  witnessed  among  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
large  cities,  and  urged  the  passage  of  the  homestead  bill  as  a  wise  and 
inexpensive  measure  of  relief. 

His  remarks  on  interna!  improvements,  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  his  speech^  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  railroad  all  abound 
with  the  most  liberal  and  statesmanlike  ideas ;  while  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  reducing  the  tariff  on  American  products  and  manufactures 
are  consistent  with  the  principles  he  has  always  maintained. 

Mr.  Seward  insisted  on  the  payment  of  the  Texas  debts  as  an  obli- 
gation entered  into  by  our  'government  which  could  not  now  be 
honorably  repudiated,  however  unwise  that  obligation  may  have 
been  when  it  was  assumed. 

He  was  the  early  and  steadfast  friend  of  mail  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.     His  speech  on  the  27th  of  February, 
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1855,  although  brief,  clearly  presents  the  reasons  why  our  govern- 
ment should  continue  to  employ  first  class  steamships  in  its  mail 
service,  Mr.  Seward  opposed  the  bill  granting  three  years'  credit  on 
duties  on  railroad  iron.  He  inaintained  that  it  was  impolitic  and 
wrong  to  stimulate  an  enterprise  already  unduly  expanded.  The 
■wisdom  of  his  words  has  been  vei'ifled  by  the  remarkable  deprecia- 
tion of  railroad  shares. 

A  misunderstanding  having  arisen  among  the  merchants  of  New 
York  in  regard  to  a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session,  by  Senator 
Pish,  relating  to  immigrant  passenger  ships,  Mr.  Seward  in  a  grace- 
ful speech  defended  his  colleague  from  any  negligence  in  the  matter, 
Mr,  Fish  being  then  absent  from  the  country  seeking  the  restoration 
of  his  health. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session.  Senator  Toucey  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  strengthen  the  already  rigid  features  of  the  fugitive  slave 
act  of  1850,  It  provided  that  all  suits  growing  out  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  act  might  be  removed  from  any  state  court,  in  which 
they  had  been  commenced,  to  the  federal  couits.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1854,  the  day  on  which  the  Nebraska  bill  passed,  Anthony 
Burns,  a  fugitive  slave  from  Virginia,  had  been  arrested  in  Boston  by 
the  officers  of  the  federal  government.  In  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by 
the  people  to  rescue  him  from  the  bands  of  the  marshal  and  his  depu- 
ties, one  of  the  latter  was  killed.  The  fugitive,  having  been  declared 
by  the  commissioner  to  be  a  slave,  was  conducted  from  the  court  house 
to  a  revenue  cutter  in  the  harbor  by  a  company  of  marines  and 
United  States  soldiers,  assisted  by  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  Cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot  were  planted  in  command- 
ing positions  to  preserve  order,  and  the  court  house,  surrounded  by 
chains,  was  guarded  by  an  armed  police.  During  this  extraordinary 
scene  many  acts  of  tyranny  were  practiced  by  the  federal  ofBcers  on  the 
people  occupying  or  passing  through  the  streets.  The  civil  and 
criminal  prosecutions  growing  out  of  such  acts  were  commenced  in 
the  courts  of  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  objects  of  Mr,  Toucey's 
bill  was  to  change  the  jurisdiction  from  these  tribunals  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Seward  aroused  the  attention  of  the  senate  and  of  the  country 
to  the  enormous  usurpation  which  the  bill  proposed,  in  a  speech  of 
stirring  eloquence ;  reviewing  the  recent  startling  encroachments  of 
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despotism  and  characterising  the  present  one  as  more  bold  and  alarm- 
ing than  any  that  had  preceded  it.'  Other  senators  from  the  free 
states  followed  him  in  denouncing  it,  in  terms  no  less  severe  and 
decided. 

Mr.  Sumner,  at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  speech  against  the  bili, 
moved,  aa  an  amendment,  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill,  repealiiig  the 
fugitive  slave  act  of  1850.  Mr.  Seward  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  that 
odious  act;  but  the  proposition  could  then  command  only  nine 
affirmative  votes,  Messrs.  Brainerd  of  Vermont,  Chiise  of  Ohio, 
Cooper  of  Pennsylvania,  Eessenden  of  Maine,  Gillette  of  Connecti- 
cut, Seward  of  New  York,  Sumner  of  Masaachnsetta,  Wade  of  Ohio, 
and  Wilson  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Toucey's  bill,  after  a  most  animated  discussion,  passed  the 
senate  at  midnight  by  a  vote  of  29  to  9.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  session  its  consideration  in  the  house  was  never  reached ;  nor 
has  it  since  been  revived.  The  days  of  the  thirty-third  congress 
were  now  numbered,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  both  houses 
adjourned  sine  die. 

This  congress,  the  first  under  Mr.  Pieree's  administration,  will  long 
be  memorable  not  only  for  its  entire  failure  to  accomplish  any  great 
and  beneficent  acts  of  legislation,  but  also  for  having  deliberately 
re-opened  a  discussion  of  the  slavery  question  whose  ultimate  con- 
sequences and  collateral  results  no  prophet  can  foresee. 

With  this  congress,  Mr.  Seward's  first  senatorial  term  expired. 
His  individual  interests  and  personal  feelings  led  him  to  prefer  a  re- 
turn to  private  life.  But  higher  considerations  prevailed,  and  he 
consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  His  views  on  this  subject 
were  well  expressed  in  a  letter  to  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1841,  and 
substantially  repeated  to  those  who  now  felt,  as  he  thought,  an  undue 
anxiety  that  he  should  be  reiileeted.  He  says  in  his  letter  to  his 
venerable  friend :  "As  for  the  future,  I  await  its  developments  with- 
out concern,  conscious  that  if  my  services  are  needed,  they  will  be 
demanded,  if  not  needed  that  it  would  be  neither  patriotic  nor  con- 
ducive to  my  own  happiness  to  be  in  public  life ; "  sentiments  whose 
unaffected  modesty  of  utterance,  yet  epigrammatic  beauty,  would,  if 
found  in  Roman  history,  attract  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

1  Mr.  Semird'e  epeerhee  on  this,  Had  other  bills  before  noticed,  will  be  found  in  eacceedliiK 
pages  of  the  craBenl  yolnme. 
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The  election  of  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  was  held  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  called  at  the  coming  session  to  elect  a  senator  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reflection  of  Mr.  Seward,  of  course,  formed  a  prominent  ques- 
tion in  the  canvass.  The  element  of  "know  nothingism"  or 
"Americanism,"  also  greatly  influenced  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  as  well  as  of  the  various  state  officers  chosen  at  the 
same  time.  To  some  extent  the  issue  was,  from  this  cause,  confused 
and  the  result  uncertain.  Mr.  Seward's  whole  life  had  been  in  op- 
position to  secret  societies  and  to  any  limitation  of  the  political  rights 
of  the  people.  The  new  party,  now  at  its  height,  was  founded  as  he 
believed,  substantially,  on  ideas  directly  in  conflict  with  his  matured 
■  convictions.  At  a  time  when  other  statesmen  were  courting  the  new 
element  or  being  reticent  before  its  influence,  Mr.  Seward,  in  the 
senate,  frankly  expressed  his  opposition  to  these  secret  political 
organizations.  With  such  circumstances  and  antagonisms  to  over- 
come, with  a  combination  of  democrats  and  Americans  against  him, 
his  past  services,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, and  his  fidelity  to  all  the  great  interests  of  his  native  state 
and  the  country,  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  New  York  for  their 
verdict. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  and  waa 
contested  with  unusual  vigor  throughout  the  state.  Although  the 
democrats  succeeded  in  electing  but  forty-two  members  of  the  assem- 
bly out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  loud  boasts  were  made  by 
the  opponents  of  Mr.  Seward  that  he  coald  not  be  regiected.  The 
most  industrious  efforts  were  made  to  excite  new  animosities  and 
revive  old  prejudices  against  him  in  order  to  defeat  his  reelection. 
The  authors  of  these  efforts  and  the  character  of  their  weapons  were 
various.  One  spirit,  however,  animated  the  whole.  The  slave  power 
projected  or  applauded  every  shaft  of  calumny  that  was  directed  at 
the  object  of  its  greatest  fear. 

The  legislature  met  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1855.  The 
assembly  chose  Mr.  Littlejohn  speaker,  eighty  to  thirty-eight.  The 
senate,  which  held  over  from  the  last  year,  was  divided,  whigs  eigh- 
teen, democrats  ten,  know  nothings  four.  Before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  senator,  a  discussion  arose  in  the  assembly,  in 
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■which  Mr.  Seward's  public  life  was  subjected  to  a  searching  review. 
As  this  debate  proceeded  his  friends  felt  an  increasing  confidence  in 
Ills  success.  At  the  same  time  his  opponents,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
continued  to  assert  that  his  election  by  the  present  legislature  was 
impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  the  excitement  rose  to  a  great 
height.  Throughout  the  Union  the  contest  was  regarded  as  one  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  February  the  election  took  place.  In  the 
senate  Mr.  Seward  received  eighteen  votes,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  five, 
W.  F.  Allen  two,  Millard  Fillmore,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Preston  King, 
Daniel  Uilman,  George  E.  Babcock,  and  S.  E.  Church  one  each. 

In  the  assembly  the  vote  stood,  for  Mr.  Seward  sixty-nine,  Mr. 
Dickinson  fourteen,  Horatio  Seymour  twelve,  Washington  Hunt  nine, 
John  A.  Dix  seven,  Mr.  Fillmore  four,  and  eleven  others  one  each. 

The  senate  and  assembly  then  in  joint  session  compared  nomina- 
tions and  the  lieutenant-governor  declared  "William  H.  Seward  duly 
elected  a  senator  of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March,  1855. 

This  announcement  soon  reached  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  in 
iiU  the  free  states  it  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
approval.  In  Washington  the  rejoicing  among  Mr.  Seward's  politi- 
cal and  persona!  friends,  in  congress,  and  among  the  people  of  that 
city,  was  no  les-s  enthusiastic  and  sincere  than  in  other  portions  of 
the  country. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  in  Auburn,  Mr.  Seward  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  friends.  He,  however, 
declined  the  various  public  ovations  tendered  to  him  in  different 
places. 

During  the  canvass  for  the  annual  state  election  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  political  friends, 
addressed  the  people  at  Albany,  Auburn  and  Buffalo.  These 
speeches  are  standard  political  dissertations.  They  produced  a 
marked  effect,  not  only  in  his  own  state  but  throughout  the  country. 
President  Pierce  in  his  annual  message  to  congress  saw  fit  to  allude 
to  some  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  one  delivered  in  the 
capital  at  Albany.  This  speech  entitled  "  The  danger  of  extending 
slavery,"  or  "  The  privileged  class,"  and  the  one  delivered  at  Buffalo, 
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"  The  contest  and  the  crisis,"  were  very  widely  circulated  in  news 
papers  and  pamphlets. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1856,  Mr.  Seward  delivered  the  annual 
oration  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  commemoration  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims.  At  the  dinner  table  he  also  made  a  bnef  but 
eloquent  speech  in  response  to  a  complimentary  sentiment  His 
large  and  cultivated  audience  gave  repeated  expressions  of  their 
sympathy  and  delight,  with  the  sentiments  of  the  ontion  and  the 
speech." 

The  summer  of  1855  seemed  to  be  marked  by  a  nnmber  of  occur- 
rences showing  the  aggressive  and  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  slave  power. 
Ontbe27thof  July,  Passmore  "Williamson,  arespectableand  benevolent 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  that  city  and  con- 
fined fourteen  weeks.  He  was  charged  with  a  "  contempt  of  court." 
The  facts  of  the  case  were,  briefly,  these:  a  Mr.  Wheeler  came  from 
a  slave  state  into  Pennsylvania,  bringing  with  him  a  slave  woman, 
who  became,  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  fife,  on  being  brought 
into  the  state.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  her  by  Mr.  William- 
son, and  she  immediately  left  her  master,  never  to  return.  In  a  suit 
growing  out  of  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Williamson,  in  his  answer 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  stated  what  be  deemed  to  be  the  truth  in 
the  case.  Judge  Kane  pronounced  his  reply  a  contempt  of  court, 
and  sent  him  to  prison. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  New  York  some  time  previous,  show- 
ing the  same  determination  of  the  south  to  extend  slavery  over  t&e 
free  states  of  the  north.     A  Mr.  Le  mm  on,  traveling  from  Virginia 


. .._ ._ the  moal  im- 

preislve  and  Bpfrlted  of  anj  wbich  the  deeccndanti  of  those  ygllaiit  men  have  made.  The 
''  Eock  "  was  earefallj  dug  ont  tor  the  ociaelon.  The  reltcH  of  the  Majflower  and  the  memen- 
toei  of  her  passage  aeroBB  the  ocean,  and  herprleeleBe  A'eightand  great  mission,  were  dlepla;ed 
in  pn^riffis'liaJl.    The  street*  were  BUcd  wttfi  strangers,  arrived  ffom  the  Yicinity  of  Hymoolh 

erouB  diuner-feast  with  toaits  and  speeches,  and  a  bell  in  the  evening  constituted  ttiBeelehration, 
or Uie  oration  dallveTedbvQoventor  Seward,  we  need  bat  to  Mjthatlt  Is  the  expression  o( 
that  atKteaman'B  philosophy  and  policy. 

AtnoDE  ths  IneidentB  of  the  dinner  table.  Wendell  Fl;IIl!ps  declared  that  he  woald  not  ac- 
knoirleqge  Ibe  right  of  Plnnoatb  to  the  "  Rocii."  "  It  underlies  '*  said  be  "  the  whole  coaatrj' 
and  oidr oroDB oA here.  It  cropped  oat  where  Putnam gatd—" Don't  fire, boys, antll  von  seethe 
whites  of  their  eyes."  It  sbowed  itself  where  Ingraham  reecned  Martin  Eotsza  from  Anslilau 
doBpotiBm,  Jefferson  ased  It  for  hie  wriCing.deBk,  and  Lovejoy  levelled  his  mnekeC  across  It  at 
Alton,  I  tecogniied  the  clink  of  it  to-day  wbeo  the  great  apostle  of  the  higher  law  laid  his 
beantlfhl  garland  opon  the  sacred  altar."  [Mr.  Sewardrematked  that  he  was  not  a  descendant 
of  the  pilgrims  of  IJie  Maytlower.]  "He  says  be  Is  not  descended  from  the  Mayflower."  resnined 
Hi.  PhltUps;  "  that  is  a  mistake.    There  is  eucL  a  thlngae  pedigree  of  mindas  well  as  of  body," 
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to  Texas,  w  tl  e  „lt  slavp*  oa  1  d  f  m  Noi-folk  to  tlie  city  of  New 
York,  iiite  1  g  t!  ere  to  tran  h  p  b  a  finiily  and  property  to  Texas. 
His  slaves  were  Ike  the  womin  PI  ladelphia,  restored  to  free- 
dom by  tl  Hw9  of  tl  e  state  n  wh  ch  they  were  domiciled.  An 
expensive  It  git  on  w  s  nn  d  tely  ommenced  by  the  state  of 
Virginia  aoi  t  tl  e  t,  te  f  New  i  o  -k,  which  is  not  yet  eon- 
■cluded." 

The  state  courts  of  primary  and  final  resort  have  confirmed  the 
right  of  the  slaves'  to  their  freedom,  but  an  appeal  has  been  entered 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  democratic  j  iidges  de- 
livered dissenting  opinions  accepting  the  new  dogma  that  slaves  are 
property  under  the  constitution.  Their  ideas  were  foreshadowed  by 
the  counsel  for  Virginia,"  who  reiterated  in  the  court  room  the 
same  plea  for  the  justice  and  beneficence  of  African  slavery  which 
he  had  a  month  before  presented  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York. 

But  the  country  was  soon  agitated  by  acta  of  yet  greater  atrocity 
and  of  more  public  interest.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  congress 
systematic  efforts  began  to  be  made  by  the  south  to  make  Kansas  a 
slave  state.  The  means  adopted,  and  the  outrages,  arsons  and  mur- 
ders committed  in  the  attempt,  are  still  recent  and  well  impressed  on 
the  public  mind. 

At  the  first  election  in  the  territory  {March  30,  1855),  large  paT- 
ties  of  arrned  intruders  from  Missouri  took  possession  of  the  polls 
■and  returned  such  members  to  the  territorial  legislature  as  would 
■carry  out  the  pro-slavery  plans.  Of  the  2,905  voters  in  the  territory 
•according  to  the  census,  only  831  voted,  while  4,908  illegal  votes 
were  polled  by  the  Missouriana. 

Governor  Beeder,  appointed  by  President  Pierce,  was  removed 
from  his  oflice  by  the  same  power  that  had  appointed  him,  for  refus- 
ing to  countenance  the  frauds  and  outrages  of  the  pro-slavery  mob. 

The  legislature,  chosen  in  this  fraudulent  manner,  passed  acts, 
among  others,  making  it  a  capital  offense  to  assist  slaves  either  in 
escaping  into  the  territory  or  out  of  it;  and  felony,  punishable  witli 
imprisonment  for  from  two  to  five  years,  to  circulate  anti-slavery 
publications  or  to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territory ; 
requiring  all  voters,  officers  and  attorneys  to  take  an  oath  to  support 

1  Theie  casei  Beem  to  warrant  enBclenlly  Mr.  Seward's  (pprehenslon  that  the  resnlt  of  the 
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the  fugitive  slave  law  and  all  the  acts  of  this  pretended  legislature; 
giving  theselectionof  jurors  to  the  sheriff;  and  admitting  any  person 
to  vpte  who  should  pay  one  dollar,  poll  tax,  whether  a  resident  of 
the  territory  or  not.  They  also  adopted,  in  gross,  the  Missouri  code 
of  laws. 

A  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  real  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  was  held  at  Topeka  in  October,  1855,  which  adopted  a  free 
state  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval.  This 
constitution  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  settlers.  Under  this  constitution  Charles  Eobinson  was 
elected  governor  and  a  state  government  organized.  President 
Pierce,  however,  in  a  special  message  to  congress  in  January,  1856, 
indorsed  the  fraudulent  legislature  and  denounced  the  formation  of 
the  Topeka  government  as  an  act  of  rebellion. 

Innumerable  outrages  continued  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  free  state  settlers  by  Missourians  and  others, 
although  the  president  declared  in  his  annual  message,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  "  that  nothing  had  occurred  in  Kansas  to  warrant  his 
interference." 

The  thirty-fourth  congress  as.'^embled  on  its  usual  day,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1855.  The  senate  was  organized  without  delay.  In  the  bouse 
there  was  a  protracted  and  extraordinary  contest  in  the  election  of 
a  speaker,  Baliotings  were  continued  almost  daily,  without  suc- 
cess, until  the  2d  day  of  February,  1856,  when  the  plurality  rule,  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  four,  was 
adopted. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  ballot,  after  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  rescind  the  plurality  rule,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  elected  speaker,  having  received  one  hundred  and  three 
votes  to  one  hundred  for  William  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  There 
were  also  eleven  scattering  votes,  nine  of  which  were  cast  by  north- 
em  men  hitherto  counted  as  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
measures.  Nineteen  members  were  absent  or  did  not  vote,  and 
there  was  one  vacancy.  Twelve  of  the  nineteen  not  voting  were 
from  northern  stales.  A  resolution  declaring  Mr.  Banks  duly  elected 
was  passed  by  ayes  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  nays  forty. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  house  of  representatives  after  its  organ- 
ization, was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  proceed  to  Kansas  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  pretended   legislature  and 
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delegate  to  congresg.  Their  report  completely  established  the  fraud- 
ulent character  of  the  election  and  the  truth  of  all  the  outrages  com- 
plaifled  of  by  the  free  state  inhabitants. 

In  the  senate  a  debate  of  considerable  interest,  on  the  "  Clayton 
and  Bulwer  treaty,"  occupied  the  first  weeks  of  the  session.  Mr. 
Seward  in  several  able  speeches  defended  the  rights  and  interests  of 
his  own  country  and  clearly  defined  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the 
treaty. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1856,  the  president  brought  the  affairs 
of  Kansas  before  congress  in  a  special  message  which  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  discussion  in  both  houses.  In  the  senate  the  subject  was 
debated  for  nearly  six  months  with  little  interruption. 

Mr.  Seward  at  the  earliest  opportunity  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
immediateadmissionof  Kansas  into  the  Union.  "In  offering  this  pro- 
position,'' says  Mr.  Sumner,  in  his  famous  speech  of  the  20th  of  May, 
the  senator  from  New  York  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  country.  He  bas,  tlironghout  a  life  of  unsurpasseil  industry 
and  of  eminent  ability,  done  much  for  freedom  which  the  world  will 
not  let  die ;  but  he  has  done  nothing  more  opportune  than  this, 
and  he  has  uttered  no  words  more  effective  than  the  speech,  so 
masterly  and  ingenious,  hy  which  he  has  vindicated  it." 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories, submitted  a  report  extenuating  the  outrages  committed  in  the 
territory  and  severely  denouncing  the  action  of  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Society, 

Mr.  CoUamer  from  the  minority  of  the  same  committee  at  the 
same  time  presented  an  able  report,  taking  entirely  different  views ; 
views  that  have  since  been  fully  sutetantiated,  On  the  7th  of  April, 
Senator  Cass  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Topcka  legislature,  ask- 
ing for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  A  number  of  reso- 
lutions and  bills  were  introduced  at  different  times,  by  senators  of 
both  parties,  providing  for  a  settlement  of  the  serious  difficulties  ex- 
isting in  the  territory.  On  the  3d  of  July  a  bill  passetl  the  house  for 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Topeka  constitu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  ninety-seven.  It  was  sent  to  the 
senate  on  the  following  Monday  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
territories.  On  the  8th  of  July  Mr.  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  authorizing  the  people  of 
Kansas,   under  certain   restrictions,   to  form   a  state   constitution. 
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The  substitute  passed  the  senate  on  the  same  day,  ayes  thirty, 
nays  thirteen.  The  house  refused  to  recede  from  its  previous 
action.  The  senate  declined  to  paaa  Mr.  Seward's  bill  or  the  one 
which  came  from  the  house,  substantially  similar,  and  in  this  man- 
ner all  relief  to  Kansas  was  denied,  Mr.  Seward's  speeches  at 
various  stages  of  the  extended  debate  are  given  in  full  in  this  vol- 
lime.  His  eloquent  aud  masterly  statements  of  the  subject  will  be 
read  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction,  as  the  best  history  of  the 
great  transaction. 

On  the  22d  day  of  May,  1856,  a  violent  assault  was  committed  in 
the  senate  chamber,  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  upon  Charles 
Sumner,  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina. 
The  blows  were  inflicted  with  a  heavy  cane  while  Mr.  Sumner  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  act  of  writing.  A  number  of  Mr.  Brooks' 
friends  were  present,  including  Mr.  Douglas,  witnesses  of  the  attack, 
none  of  whom  attempted  to  prevent  or  arrest  it  On  the  next 
morning  Senator  Wilson  (Mr.  Sumner's  coHeague),  briefly  stated  the 
facts  to  the  senate.  Without  making  any  motion,  he  said,  "  I  leave 
jt  to  older  senators  whose  character,  whose  position  in  this  body  and 
before  the  country  eminently  fit  them  for  the  task  of  devising 
means  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  member  of  this  body  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  senate."  Mr.  Seward  waited  a 
reasonable  time  for  some  senator  in  the  majority  to  offer  a  resolution 
on  the  subject.  He  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  senate  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  senate.  Under  parliamentary 
usage  Mr.  Seward  would  have  been  placed  on  this  committee  as  its 
chairman.  To  avoid  doing  this,  the  senate  changed  their  custom  and 
elected  the  committee  by  ballot.  Neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  any  per- 
sonal or  political  friend  of  Mr.  Sumner's  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  committee.  The  committee  reported  that  the  senate  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,'  and  their  report  waa  adopted. 

Mr.  Seward',  as  the  intimate  associate  and  cherished  friend  of  Mi 
Sumner,  was  deeply  moved  by  the  whole  transaction.  He,  never- 
theless, so  disciplined  his  feelings  that  bis  speeches  on  the  subject, 
although  full  of  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  outrage,  were  charac- 
terized by  his  usual  dignity  of  tone  and  moderation  of 


to  expel  Mr.  Brooks, 


huDdred  And  twentr-one  to  nl 


of  two-thirda.    Mt.  ferooks  realgned,  and  was  re-elei:t«d.    He  dleflanddtnly 
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The  State  of  Massacliusetta  having  seat  to  the  senate  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions relating  to  this  serious  attack  upon  one  of  her  senators,  Mr. 
Seward,  in  a  very  appropriate  and  feeling  speech,  reviewed  the 
whole  affair,  and  vindicated  the  legislatms  of  that  state  in  the  course 
it  had  adopted. 

"Every  one  knew,"  said  Me  Seward,  "that tie  sufferer  in  that  scene  was  niy 
cherished  personal  friend  and  poUlical  associate.  Every  one  knew  that  he  had 
fallen  senseless  and,  for  all  that  was  at  lii'st  known,  lifeless,  on  tlie  floor  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  for  utterances  whicli,  whether  discreet  or  indiscreet, 
were  utterances  made  in  the  cause  of  truth,  humanity,  and  justice — a  cause  in 
which  he  was  a  distinguished  fellow-laborer  witli  myself" 

Besides  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Seward  on  "  Kansas  affairs," 
the  "Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,"  and  the  "Sumner  assault,"  he  also 
spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  naval  retiring  board ;  the  origi- 
nation of  appropriation  bills ;  Senator  Trumbull's  seat ;  the  Danish 
Sound  dues;  Nicaragua;  the  compensation  bill ;  military  and  civic 
officers;  and  mail  steamers.  He  also  delivered  a  brief  euJogium  on 
the  Hon.  T.  H.  Bayley,  late  a  representative  from  Virginia  and  for- 
merly governor  of  that  state. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  18th  of  August,  1856.  But  it  having 
failed  to  grant  the  required  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  Indian  wars, 
the  president  convened  an  extra  session,  which  met  on  the  23d  of 
the  same  month.  Mr.  Seward's  speeches  at  this  session,  on  the  army 
bill  and  its  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  throw  new  light  on  the 
subject.     The  extra  session  terminated  on  the  30th  of  August 

On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1856,  a  convention,  representing  the 
people  of  various  sections  of  the  country,  opposed  to  tbe  recent 
repeal  of  the  Mis.souri  compromise,  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  and  the 
aggressions  of  slavery,  assembled  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

At  this  meeting  the  initiative  steps  were  taken  for  the  national 
organization  of  tbe  republican  party.  Delegates  from  every  free 
state,  and  from  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  present. 
The  venerable  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Maryland,  presided ;  and  among 
the  members  present  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  whig  and  democratic  parties. 

The  convention  issued  an  eloquent  and  stirring  address'  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  called  a  national  convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 

I  This  address  was  vriilten  ^y  Hon.  U,  J.  Eaymoud,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tlmci  and  Ilea- 
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17th  of  June  ensuing,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  State  conventions  of  a 
similar  kind  had  been  held  in  most  of  the  free  states.  One,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  August,  1854,  was  remarka- 
ble alike  for  its  great  numbers  and  respectable  character.' 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1856,  in  pursuance  of  the  call  adopted  at 
Pittsburgh,  a  convention  of  the  opponents  of  the  recent  a 
of  the  slave  power,  and  friends  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  a 
state  and  the  restoration  of  the  action  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia to  nominate  candidates  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 

A  democratic  convention,  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  day  of  the 
same  month,  nominated  James  Buchanan  for  the  presidency ;  and  the 
Americans  bad  nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  aa  early  as  February  pre- 
ceding. 

The  Philadelphia  convention  presented  the  names  of  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, of  California,  and  Wilham  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  as  their 
candidates,'  and  adopted  a  resolution  in  its  platform  inviting  the 
affiliation  and  cooperation  of  all  freemen  supporting  its  principles, 
however  differing  in  other  respects.  The  supporters  of  this  ticket 
became  known  throughout  the  Union  as  the  "Republican  Party,"  and 
entered  upon  the  contest  with  a  zeal  inspired  by  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  human  nature.  The  following  extracts  from  the  platform 
adopted  by  this  convention  contain  the  essential  principles  of  the  new 
party: 

"■Jiesolved,  That,  with  our  republican  fathers,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  aie  endowed  with  the  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the 
primary  object  and  ulterior  designs  of  our  federal  government  were, 
to  secure  these  rights  to  all  persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction; 
that,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in 
all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes 

Kiiig,  -Tohii  A.  Kiiig,Svi!liam  T,  McCoun,  Robert  Emm Btt.  Johii  Jay,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Hemr 

2  On  the  first  ballot.  Colonel  Fremont  had  three  hundred  and  flfty-etght  votes  and  Judge  HcLesn 
one  hnndred  and  ninety-nine.  On  the  second,  tho  vole  etood  Ave  hundred  and  thlrly-fonr  to  thirt  v- 
eeveii  tor  IheBBmecandidates.  The  namee  of  Messrs.  Seward,  Chase  and  others  were  withdrawn 
before  any  ballot  was  taken.  For  vlce.preBident.  on  an  Informal  hallol,  Mr.  Dajton  received  two 
hundred  and  flny-nlne,  Abraham  Lincoln  one  bnndred  and  ten,  David  wllmot  forty-three,  Charles 
Smnner  thirty-six. 
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our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  constitution  against  all 
attempts  to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  slavery  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  by  positive  legislation,  prohibiting 
its  existence  or  extension  therein.  That  we  deny  the  authority 
of  congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  of  any  individual  or  asso- 
ciation of  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  while  the  present  constitution  shall 
be  maintained." 

"  Besolved,  That  the  constitution  confers  upon  congress  sovereign 
power  over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  govern- 
ment, and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  it  is  both  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories  those  twin 
relics  of  barbarism — polygamy  and  slavery." 

Mr.  Seward  engaged  in  the  presidential  canvass  with  his  accus- 
tomed zeal  and  ability.  His  speeches  at  Auburn,  Detroit,  and  Os- 
wego are  consummate  statements  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  mas- 
terly expositions  of  the  republican  creed.  Like  nearly  all  his 
speeches,  they  possess  an  interest  and  value  beyond  the  occasion  that 
produced  them. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  in  the 
Euccess  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  nation.  In  thirteen  of  the 
eixteei!  free  states,  however,  the  republicans  elected  their  state  tickets 
and  gave  Colonel  Fremont  a  majority,  in  those  states,  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  votes  over  Mr,  Buchanan.  In  New  York, 
the  republicans  elected  twenty-five  members  of  Congress  and  the 
entire  state  administration.  Colonel  Fremont's  plurality  in  the 
stat«  over  Mr.  Buchanan  was  eighty  thousand — over  Mr.  Fill- 
more one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand.  Only  two  free  states 
(Pennsylvania  and  Indiana)  cast  a  majority  of  their  popular  votes 
for  Mr.  Buchanan. 

In  the  slaveholding  states,  the  republicans  were  not  allowed  to 
maintain  an  organization.  Individuals  expressing  sentiments  in  favor 
of  the  republican  party  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  became 
exiles  in  the  free  north.  A  few  republican  votes,  less  than  twelve 
hundred  in  all,  were  given  in  the  more  favored  portions  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia- 

Althongh  failing  of  complete  success,  the  "  friends  of  human  lib- 
erty" had  now  organized  a  party  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
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thousand  intelligent  freemen,  never  to  be  disbanded  until  a  triumph 
over  slavery  has  been  achieved. 

Such  a  party  had  long  existed  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Mr. 
Seward.  He  had  himself  planted  the  aeorn  from  which  this  vigorous 
tree  had  sprung,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  governor  of 
his  native  stale;  and  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in 
watching  and  cultivating  its  growth.  In  1845,  in  a  private  letter 
to  a  friend,  Mr.  Seward,  in  fall  view  of  the  then  recent  triumph 
of  the  slave  power  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  election  of 
President  Polk,  thus  cJearly  mdicated  the  rallying  of  this  new 
party : 

'  Friends  of  Immftn  liberty,"  lie  wrot«,  "  may  for  a  .leasoti  be  divided,  and  range 
themselrea  under  different  banners,  but  time  will  speedily  indicate  a  rallying 
ground,  and  that  ground  being  once  gained,  tliey  will  be  invincible. 

"  There  is  no  enchantment  against  tiiem — neilher  is  there  any  divination  agwnst 
their  sublime  and  benevolent  mission. 

"Let  it  be  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  cliristian  charity — let  our  motto 
be  uncompromising  iiostjlity  to  human  slavery — peace  and  security  to  the  slave- 
holder, and  peqjetual  support  of  the  American  Union." 

The  third  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  congress  assembled  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1856. 

Among  its  earliest  proceedings  was  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  John  M.  Clayton.  Mr.  Sewards  eulogium  on  the  character  of 
this  eminent  statesman  was  an  eloquent  and  feeling  tribute  to  an  old 
political  associate  and  personal  friend. 

The  claims  of  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army  were  ably  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Seward  in  a  speech  of  great  research  and  power.  He 
showed  by  abundant  evidence  that  the  bill  before  the  senate  rested 
on  the  policy  established  by  General  Washington  himself,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  throughout  the  war ;  and  that  its  enact- 
ment would  be  the  fulfillment  of  his  promises  and  more  acceptable 
to  his  serene  and  awful  shade  than  all  the  tributes  which  have  been 
paid,  and  all  that  are  yet  to  be  paid,  by  a  redeemed  nation  and  grate- 
ful world. 

Among  the  new  republican  senators  who  appeared  in  the  senate  at 
the  present  session  was  James  Harlan,  of  Iowa.  His  right  to  hia 
seat,  however,  was  disputed  by  the  majority  and  was  arbitrarily 
denied  to  him,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Seward, 
in  a  lucid  argument,  conclusively  established  the  validity  of  Mr 
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Harlan's  election,  and  the  legislature  of  Iowa  confirmed  it  at  their 
next  session  by  a  decisive  majority.  On  the  23d  of  December, 
1856,  Mr.  Seward  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  senate,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  requesting  the  president  to  communicate  ti> 
the  senate  such  information  as  he  might  have,  concerning  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  a  proposed  plan  for  connect- 
ing, by  submarine  wires,  the  magnetic  tel&graph  lines  on  this  con- 
tinent and  Europe.  On  the  7th  of  January  the  president  replied, 
transmitting  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Seward, 
on  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  introduced  a  bill  to  expedite  tel- 
egraph communication  for  the  use  of  the  government  'in  foreign 
intercourse.  The  senate  proceeded  to  fhe  consideration  of  the  bill 
after  it  had  been  reported  upon,  favorably,  by  a  committee,  without, 
amendment,  and  after  an  interesting  debate  passed  it  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-nine  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Seward's  remarks  on  the  subject,  dur- 
ing its  discussion,  were  eloquent  and  timely. 

After  tbe  wires  bad  been  laid  between  the  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland,  there  was  a  spontaneous  gathering  of  people  in  Au- 
burn, as  in  many  other  places,  to  rejoice  over  the  happy  event.  Mr. 
Seward,  and  Governor  King,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Auburn, 
delivered  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  speeches.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Seward  related  the  following  incidents  in  the  passage 
of  the  telegraph  bill  through  congress : 

"  Cyrus  W.  Field,  by  assiduity  and  patience,  first  seoured  consent  and  con- 
ditional engt^enient  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  then,  less  than  two  years 
1^,  repftired  to  Wnsliiiigton.  The  president  and  secretary  of  state  individually 
favored  his  proposition,  but  the  jealousies  of  parties  and  sections  in  congress 
forbade  them  to  lend  it  tlwir  efficient  aid  and  sanction.  He  appealed  to  me.  I 
drew  tJie  necessary  bill.  With  the  generous  aid  of  others,  northern  representa- 
tives, and  the  indispensable  aid  of  the  late  Thomas  J.  Euak,  a  senator  from  Texas, 
tluit  bill,  aftur  a  severe  contest,  was  carried  through  the  senate  of  the  United 
Slawjs  by  a  bare  majority.  It  escaped  defeat  in  the  liouae  of  representatives  with 
equal  difficulty.  I  have  said  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rusk  was  indispensable.  If  any  one 
has  wondered  why  I,  an  esfreme  northern  man,  loved  and  lamenled  Thomas  J. 
Rusk,  an  equally  extreme  southern  man,  they  have  here  an  explanation.  There 
was  no  good  thing  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  could  not  do  in  congress  with 
his  aid.     When  he  died,  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  good  thing  could  be  done  by 

1  On  llie  death  at  Senator  Rusk,  Hi.  Seward  deHrerei]  njx  eloquent  eulogioia  on  his  life  and 
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"But  so  vehement  were  the  prejudices  sgainst  Mr.  Field  for  what  was  then 
regarded  as  presumption  and  ot&ciousness  oa  bis  pari,  although  be  is  the  most 
modest  of  all  men,  that  the  great  bill  was  only  saved  by  his  withdrawing  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Eusk  and  myself  from  the  senate  chamber,  its  lobbies  and  even  from 
the  uapitol  grounds,  and  remaining  unobtrusive  and  unseen  in  his  own  lodgings. 
But  Cyrus  W.  Field,  at  last,  fortified  with  capital  derived  from  New  York  and 
London,  and  with  tlie  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  his  com- 
mand, has  after  trials  that  would  have  discouraged  any  other  than  a  true  discoverer, 
brought  tlie  great  work  to  a  felicitous  consummation." 

General  rejoicing  spread  over  the  country  upon  the  announce- 
ment that  the  cable  was  laid  and  that  messages  between  the  two 
worlds  had  actually  been  transmitted.  Mr.  Seward's  services,  in 
securing  the  aid  of  the  government  to  the  project,  were  everywhere 
remembered,  and  will  be  still  more  cordially  acknowledged  when  the 
communication  shall  be  again  established. 

Mr.  Seward  supported  with  equal  zeal,  in  the  senate,  the  project 
of  a  line  of  telegraphs  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  connecting  California 
and  Oregon  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.' 

Near  the  close  of  the  session,  amendments  were  proposed  to  the 
existing  tariff  laws.  Mr.  Seward  opposed  them  as  still  further  em- 
barrassing the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturers  and  the  wool 
growers  of  this  country.  The  amendments  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  Mr.  Hunter  were  adopted,  ayes  thirty-three,  nays  twelve,  viz., 
Messrs,  Bell,  Bigler,  Brodhead,  ColJamer,  Durkee,  Foot,  Geyer, 
Nourse,  Seward,  Thompson,  Trumbull  and  Wade.  The  senate  and 
house  disagreeing,  a  committee  of  conference,  of  which  Mr.  Seward 
was  one,  reported  a  series  of  amendments,  which  were  less  detrimen- 
tal to  American  interests.  Their  report  was  concurred  in  by  both 
houses ;  in  the  senate  by  thirty-three  to  eight ;  in  the  house  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  to  seventy-two. 

A  bill  which  proposed  to  restore  peace  in  Kansas  by  annulling 
all  laws  of  disputed  validity  and  enabling  the  people  of  the  terri- 

1  The  foUowlDgcorreBpondeuce  fa  copied  from  the  St.  Paol  TlmcB  of  AogOBt  30th,  1680: 
"  The  deausMhse  beli>w  are  tlie  Srat  ever  aent  over  ihe  wire  in  dne  form,  and  il  ie  emiDentlj 
proper  that  this  ituagnral  dlspstch  shonld  have  been  Iianemitted  to  and  by  Wm.  H.  Senard." 
To  Gov.  Seieard.  Av!mm.  JV.  T. 
St.  Piui,  Ann.  Sfl,  1:45  p.  M,— Throngh  Ihe  coorteej  ot  Mr.  Wlnsiow,  proprietor,  we  are  eno. 
bled  lo  Bend  thrB  tlie  flret  dispatch  ever  tranamitted  bj  llghtnioe  fro™  St.  Psul  to  the  ""='  " 
loniplfnienljirj'  to  joa.  (Signed)  M.  S.  Wiut: 

SfnalorSewarO'i 


ig.W.  8:30,  P.M.— To  MrS!' Wilkinson  BoTA'Ooodrich;  Yon  have  grappled  New 
■^old  on  San  Francisco.  ISigned)  Wiluah  H.  Siwabd. 
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tory  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves,  passed  the  house 
on  the  17th  of  February,  by  a  vote  of  ninety-eight  to  seventy-nine. 
In  the  senate  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  ayes  thirty,  nays  twenty ; 
Messrs.  Bell,  Brodhead,  Houston,  James,  Pugh  and  Stuart  voting  in 
the  negative  with  the  republicans. 

Mr.  Seward's  speeches,  during  the  session,  on  the  admission  of 
Minnesota,  the  Indiana  senators,  post  office  appropriations,  and  other 
measures  were  practical  and  effective. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  became  president  of 
the  United  States.  His  inaugural  address  abounded  with  plausible 
professions  of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  He  especially  depre- 
cated the  further  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  although  a  large 
portion  of  his  remarks  were  upon  that  subject.  He  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a 
constitution  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  territory. 
He  alluded  also  to  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  soon  to  be  made, 
counseling  acquiesence  in  it,  whatever  might  be  its  character  and 
effect. 

A  special  session  of  the  senate  was  called  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  new  president.  Several  subjects  of  interest  were  con- 
sidered in  open  session.  The  committees  were  reorganized  after 
some  opposition  from  several  senators  in  the  minority,  who  deemed 
the  composition  of  the  committees  unequal  and  unfair.  Mr.  Seward 
remarked  that  he  had  been  in  the  senate  when  no  place  was  allowed 
to  him  or  his  political  associates  on  any  committee.  He  did  not 
then  complain.  He  thought  he  best  served  the  country  by  foregoing 
all  personal  considerations  on  such  questions.  He  preferred  to  leave 
it  to  the  people  to  substitute  for  this  majority  a  better  majority.' 

Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the  president's  inaugural  speech  died 
away  when'  the  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  in  the  "  Dred 
Scott  c&e."  Its  announcement  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  country,  and  awakened  a  feeling  of  indignation  that 
has  not.  yet  aubsided.  This  was  the  decision  to  which  the  president 
had  referred,  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  to  which  the  people  were 
expected  to  Bubmit  The  case  is  briefly  as  follows:  an  action  was 
commenced  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district 

1  Mr.  Seward  nae  p1ai:ed  on  tbs  committee  of  foTetgn  relsttona ;  Mr.  King  on  pentlane  ;  Meein. 
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of  Missouri,  in  1854,  by  Dred  Scott,  to  establish  his  freedom,  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  their  two  daughters,  who  were  claimed  and  held 
as  slaves  by  one  Sanford,  the  defendant.  Sanford  placed  his 
defense  on  two  grounds ;  First,  that  Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of 
Missouri  because  he  was  a  negro  of  African  descent ;  and,  second, 
that  Dred  and  his  family  were  the  defendant's  slaves.  Scott  relied 
on  facta  mutually  admitted — that  he  was  formerly  a  slave  in  Mis- 
souri ;  was  taken  in  1834,  by  hia  then  master,  to  lUinois,  and  held 
there  in  servitude  two  years,  and  was  thence  taken  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line, 
where  he  was  also  held  in  servitude  until  the  year  1838,  when  he 
was  brought  back  to  the  state  of  Missouri  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
the  defendant  before  this  suit  was  commenced. 

The  circuit  court  decided  in  Scott's  favor  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  but  against  him  on  the  question  of  his  freedom.  He  then 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  His  case  was  twice  elaborately 
argued  before  that  tribunal.  The  court  decided  substantially  that, 
Dred  Scott  was  not  a  citizen,  and  for  that  reason  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case;  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  free  colored  persons  whose  ancestors  were  imported  into 
this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,  "  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect,"  and  were  not  citizens  ofthe  United  States;  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  property  in  a  slave  and  other  property; 
that  congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories ;  that 
the  Missouri  compromise  act  was  unconstitutional  and  void ;  and 
that  the  taking  of  a  slave,  by  his  master,  into  a  free  state  or  a  ter- 
ritory does  not  entitle  the  slave  to  his  freedom.'  Two  judges,  Messrs, 
McLean  and  Curtis,  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  court  in  their 
decision  and  opinions. 

The  people  of  the  free  states,  greatly  shocked  by  the  action  ofthe 
supreme  court,  gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in  varicMs  ways. 
The  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  passed  resolutions  declar- 
ing that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  by  its  action  in  this 
matter,  "has  impaired  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
this  state" ;  and  that  "  this  state  will  not  allow  slavery  within  her 
borders,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pretence,  or  for  any  time." 


ucci^eded ;  and  tliHI  If  Mr. 
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Mr.  Sewaxd  took  occasion,  in  the  senate,  in  his  speech'  on  the 
admission  of  Kansas,  to  review  the  decision,  and  the  connection  of 
the  president  with  its  announcement.  His  dramatic  description,  in 
this  .speech,  of  the  inauguration  ceremonies ;  his  vivid  exhibition  of 
the  insincerity  of  the  president's  professions;  and  his  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  fatal  connection  of  the  decision  with  the  tyrannies  and 
outrages  in  Kansas,  arrested  the  attention  of  tlie  senate  and  the 
country 

At  a  subsequent  date  he  proposed  a  reconstruction  of  the  supreme 
court  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  "  so  that  the  states  siiall 
be  represented  by  judges  in  said  courts  more  nearly  on  the.  basis  of 
their  federal  population,  while  the  administrato  of  ju&tce  shall  be 
made  more  speedy  and  efficient."  These  th  e  dmenL  he  proposed 
to  make  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  s]  ir  t  of  the  constitution, 
without  injustice  to  any  interest  or  section  of  tl  c  U    oi 

The  thirty-fifth  congress,  elected  mainly  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Buchanan,  commenced  its  first  session  on  the  7th  of  December,  1857. 
The  administration,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  claimed  a  decisive 
majority  in  both  houses.  In  the  senate  there  were  thirty-seven 
democrats,  twenty  republicans,  and  five  whigs  or  Americans.  The 
house  stood — democrats  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  republicans 
ninety-two,  Americans  fourteen.  Mr.  Seward's  speeches  at  this  ses- 
sion were  numerous,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects." 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  signs  of  a  severe  and  general  revulsion 
in  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country  began  to  appear.  During  the 
month  of  October  all  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  and  a 
most  alarming  prostration  of  business  ensued.  More  than  five  thou- 
sand failures  occurred,  involving  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  winter  opened  with  a  universal 
complaint  of  distress,  especially  among  the  working  classes  in  tlie 
cities  and  large  towns.  Probably  no  interest  was  more  seriously 
impaired  than  railroad  stocks.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty  days, 
shares  in  many  of  the  leading  corporations  depreciated  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  becoming,  in  some  instances,  valueless.     The  trciisury 

'  March  3. 18S8.    See preiwnt  Toluma. 

'  The  Ibllowlnc  aro  the  titles,  fts  givsn  In  tbe  Omgiuasional  mOt :  The  Prealdent's  Meseage : 
Enlogj  on  James  Bell ;  Tremnry  Notes ;  WUliBm  Walker ;  Paying  for  SUvea  out  of  the  Trea- 
mUT ;  Enlogf  on  Thama!  J.  Bmik:  Incteue  of  the  Armj ;  Admlseidti  of  Mlr.ncBots ;  Ksnsaa  aod 
Ijecompton J  SlaTeir  In  New  York;  Paci9c  R^rosd;  AdmlBslon  of  Oregon;  Tbe  FlBberiea; 
Bntlah  Anreiwiona :  RIverB  snd  Hsrbora ;  Coast  Survey  \  Bulogy  on  the  Tate  Seoatac  Hcndei- 
>od;  HsfFSteamere;  BJid  Washington Cltj Schoola. 
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of  the  United  States,  wliieh,  a  short  time  ago,  was  overflowing,  was 
now  suffering  from  depletion,  and  immediaKs  legislation  was  required 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  president,  after  the  assembling  of 
congress,  was  to  call  for  an  issue  of  treasury  notes.  Mr.  Seward, 
while  admitting  the  necessity  of  such  means  of  relief,  proposed  to 
limit  the  issue,  in  amount,  rate  of  interest,  and  length  of  time. 

In  a  speech,  already  noticed,  made  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  February, 
1853,  on  removing  the  duties  from  railroad  iron,'  a  prophetic  warn- 
ing of  the  present  embarrass  mentis  may  be  found.  His  statesman- 
like counsels  had  been  unheeded,  and  seven  years  had  been  suflicienfc 
to  consummate  his  predictions. 

The  people  of  Kansas  saw  no  improvement  in  their  affairs  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  President  Pierce  had  removed 
IVom  office,  two  governors  of  Kansas,  Eeeder  and  Shannon,  because 
they  had  manifested  an  unwillingness  to  submit  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly to  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  territory.  John  W.  Geary 
succeeded  Governor  Shannon,  and  was  soon  compelled,  by  persecu- 
tion in  Kansas  and  neglect  at  Washington,  to  resign.  President 
Buchanan  then  appointed  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Geary.  Mr.  Walker  also  resigned,  after  striving  for  a  few 
months,  without  success,  to  administer  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory with  some  degree  of  justice  to  the  people,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  offending  the  administration  at  Washington.  F,  P.  Stan- 
ton, the  secretary  of  the  territory,  who  acted  as  governor  during 
the  absence  of  Walker,  encountered  the  displeasure  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  and  was  removed  from  office  by  the  president 
Governor  Walker  and  Mr,  Stanton,  like  their  predecessors,  failed  to 
secure  either  order  or  fairness  in  the  elections  or  government  of  Kan- 
sas :  and  the  people  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  usurpations  of  their 
oppressors.  A  legislature,  composed  of  pro-slavery  members,  assem- 
bled at  Lecomptpn,  in  January,  1857,  and  ordered  a  convention  to 
be  called  to  frame  a  state  constitution.  The  legislature  and  the 
convention  were  thus  both  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
of  Kansas,   having    been   chosen   almost    entirely    by   fraudulent 
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By  the  act  calling  this  convention,  a  census  of  voters  was  to  be 
taken,  on  the  basis  of  which,  previous  to  the  choice  of  delegates,  an 
apportionment  was  to  be  made.  This  census,  falling  into  the  handa 
of  the  pro-slavery  sheriffs,  was  grossly  unjust,  most  of  the  free  state 
voters  being  unenuraerated,  and  some  counties  entirely  omitted. 
The  apportionment  and  all  the  arrangments  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates were  made,  so  as  to  perfectly  ensure  the  return  of  a  pro-slavery 
majority  ^in  the  convention.  Under  these  circumstances  the  free 
state  men  again  refused  t*>  vote  and  the  whole  number  of  votes  east 
was  only  about  two  thousand. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  delegates 
thus  chosen  met  in  convention  at  Lecompton  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1857.'  After  organizing  they  adjourned  until  October.  In  the 
meantime  an  election  for  members  to  the  territorial  legislature  waa 
held,  in  which  the  free  state  men  participated,  some  show  of  tairnesa 
having  been  secured.  The  result  of  this  election,  notwithstanding 
many  gross  attempts  at  fraud,  secured  a  legislature  of  thirty-six  free 
state  members  to  sixteen  pro-slavery.  The  free  state  delegate  to 
3  was  chosen  at  the  same  time  by  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred votes,  against  three  thousand  seven  hundred  for  the  pro-slavery 
candidate,  showing  the  free  state  settlers  to  be  in  a  large  majority  in 
the  territory. 

iSincetbeabovewRBwrilten,  Goiernoc  Walker,  hiiDeeir,  has  leMlfied  to  tho  rallowiug  CacU : 
•'Shortly  after  I  irrtvedat  Lecomplon,"  sajs Mr.  Walter,  "UiBConiitT  of  DongUe.  ofwhlch 
Lecompton  ts  Che  otpltal,  held  a  democratic  meetbs,  and  nominated  elgnt  gentlemen,  1  think,  as 
deleicaies  to  the  Lecompton  conientlan.  oT  which  John  Calhoan,  then  the  aarreyor-general  of 
the  terrltOTT,  was  at  the  head.  The  leeolutlons  of  the  meeting  reqalied  them  to  sustain  ths 
snbmlBSion  of  the  constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  The;  unlillBbed  a  wrltlen  pledge  to 
that  offlwt.  Rnmopa  were  circulated  hv  their  opponenls  that  thej  would  not  —>—'•  -^-  -•■-■- 
conitltutlon  to  the  people.  The;  pnUtshed  a  eccond  clrcnlar,  a  day  or  two  b 
denouncingtheaeromoiBSB  IkliehoodB.aDd  leafflrming  Ih---  '■■' — -— *' — 
mlt  the  constltntion  to  the  people.  But  (or  theae  asvnranc 
no  chance  whatever  of  bein^  efectsd— not  the  elishtest. 

"  E  still  contlnned  to  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  donht  that  the  constitution  would  be  sub- 
mitted toavoteofthe  people  bj  the  convention,  nor  dol  believe  the  slightest  doubt  eiieted  in 
the  territory.  I  deem  It  due  to  [YanknesB  to  Bay,  that  ftom  my  long  residence  in  the  south, 
and  my  general  views  on  the  suyect  of  Blavery,  I  should  have  greatly  preterped  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  woald  have  made  It  a  slave  state.  I  avowed  these  vIgwb  very  fully  in 
my  public  communlcBtlona  In  Kansas,  I  never  disguised  my  opinions  upon  this  anbject.  But 
at  the  same  time  It  was  perhictly  obvious  to  myBelf  and  to  every  person  Uiat  it  was  possible  to 
accompllsb  that  object  by  no  fair  means  In  Kanaae.  I  was  determined  that,  so  tar  as  my  action 
waa  concerned,  there  should  be  a  Jtdi  vote  of  the  people,  and  that  I  would  conntenance  no  frauds, 
ortorgeries,  or  villainy  of  any  kind,  in  connection  «lth  a  question  so  solemn  as  that.  This  a  t- 
tempflo  make  Kansas  a  slave  state  developed  ItaeK  In  the  fell  of  185T.  It  first  was  fully  de- 
veloped by  the  terrible  forgeries  in  the  preluded  returns.  They  were  not  legal  retoms  that 
were  sent  to  me  as  governor  of  the  territory,  and  which  I  rejected.  slUiough  that  rejection  gave 
»  m^orlty  of  the  territorial  lejrfslature  to  my  political  opponents,  the  republicans.    The  nrst 

*■ — ^ — _..____. _j  . ..,. .  y^—M — J  _.i_f_.. _  e __.._  ii.„  r —  and  that  it 

, „-— toit.    Ina 

In  Oxford,  some  six- 

jHy  vo(era|'W''i^''lenowV6''«rtalMa"tbat*i^^^^^  The  rest  were  all 


forgery  presented  to  me  was  the  case  at  Oxford,  which  was  a  forgery  upon 
was  so  baa  sliice  been  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  Judges  whose  names  wi 
public  document  he  declares  that  he  never  did  affix  his  signature  to  It, 


to  be  give' 


ftom  McOee  county,  where  (here  certainly  were  not  twenty 
over  twelve  hundred  voters,  given  at  three  dtlTf  rem  precincts. 
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The  convention  reassembled  at  Leeomptoii,  and  framed  a  constitu- 
tion recognizing  slavery  and  declaring  the  right  of  property  in  slaves 
to  be  higher  than  any  law  or  eonstitution.  Notwithstanding  the 
members  had  pledged  themselves  to  submit  the  constitution  they 
were  to  frame,  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  no  such  provision  was- 
adopted  by  the  convention.  Only  the  section  relating  to  slaveiy 
was  to  be  so  submitted,  and  it  was  by  an  artful  precaution  made 
impossible  to  vote  for  or  agitinst  that  section  without,  at  the  same 
time,  voting  Jar  the  whole  constitution.  The  free  stafe  settler* 
refusing  to  vote,  the  slavery  permission  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
six  thousand  one  hundred  forty -three  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
Three-fourths  of  the  affirmative  votes  were  proved  to  be  fraudulent. 

Early  in  February,  1858,  the  president  sent  to  congress  a  special 
message,  with  the  constitution  thus  formed  at  Lecompton,  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  that  con- 
stitution. In  the  house  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee, on  motion  of  Mr,  Harris,  of  Illinois,  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  eleven.  The  speaker,  con- 
trary to  usage,  appointed  a  committee  opposed  to  the  object  of  the 
mover. 

In  the  senate,  after  a  debate  of  several  weeks  duration,  a  bill  was 
passed  to  admit  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  constitution ;  ayes 
thirty-three,  nays  twenty-five.  Bell,  Broderick,  Crittenden,  Douglas, 
Pugh  and  Stuart  voted  nay  with  the  republicans.  Previous  to  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  Mr.  Crittenden  moved  a  substitute  pro- 
viding that  the  Lecompton  constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Kansas;  if  approved,  the  president  should  by  procla- 
mation admit  Kansas  into  the  Union ;  if  rejected  by  the  people, 
a  new  convention  might  be  called  to  frame  another  constitution. 
Mr.  Crittenden's  substitute  was  rejected  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two — Bell,  Broderick,  Douglas  and  Stuart 
voting  aye  with  the  republicans. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  senate  was  taken  up  in  the  house  on 
the  first  day  of  April.  A  motion  to  reject  it  was  lost — ayes  ninety- 
five,  nays  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Besides  the  republicans 
voting  to  reject  the  bill  were  Harris,  of  Illinois,  and  Hickman,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Pennsylvania,  immediately 
moved  to  substitute  Mr.  Crittenden's  amendment  for  the  senate  bill. 
His  motion  was  carried,  and  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
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iind  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twelve,  adopted,  suljstaiitially,  the 
bill  offered  as  a  substitute  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Crittenden.' 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  returned  to  the  senate,  where  it  was 
rejected  by  thirty-four  to  twenty-two.  The  house  for  several  days 
maintained  its  position  and  refused  to  recede.  The  senate,  equally 
■obstinate,  at  length  proposed  a  conference.  The  house,  after  one 
day's  deliberation,  by  tJie  close  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to 
one  hundred  and  eight,  accepted  the  proposition,  and  a  conference 
committee  was  appointed— Green,  Hunter  and  Seward,  of  the 
senate,  with  English,  Stephens  and  Howard,  of  the  house.  Mr. 
English,  who  had  voted  in  the  house  for  the  substitute^  was  the 
■chairman.  On  the  23d  of  April,  he  reported  to  the  house  a  com- 
promise, Seward  and  Howard  dissenting.  This  compromising  bill 
of  which  Mr.  English  was  the  reputed  author,  was  prevarica- 
ting and  double  dealing  in  its  terms,  and  a  virtual  sui'render  of  the 
principle  contained  in  Mr.  Crittenden's  sulatitute,  which  the  house 
had  just  adopted  by  eight  majority.  While  professing  to  submit 
the  constitution  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  the  bill  provided  that  in 
case  of  an  adverse  vote,  the  territory  should  not  be  adinitted  until 
it  contained  ninety-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  inhab- 
itants, and  also  that  it  should  thereby  forfeit  its  right  to  large  sillot- 
ments  of  the  public  lands  heretofore  set  apart  for  internal  improve- 
ment and  education  in  the  territory.  It  nevertheless  passed  the 
house  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  one  hundred  and  three,'  and 
the  senate  by  thirty  to  twenty-two,  Broderick,  Crittenden,  Douglas 
and  Stuart  persisting  in  their  opposition.  It  was  promptly  signed 
by  the  president,  and  under  its  provisions  the  constitution  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  Kansas.  They  rejected  it  by  a  large  majority, 
■only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  voting  in  its 
favor  and  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  against  it.  Mr.  Seward's 
speeches  during  this  contest  in  the  senate,  are  remarkable  for  their 
ability  and  comprehensive  views.  They  trace  with  historical  accu- 
racy and  striking  effect  the  various  acts  of  the  pro-slavery  party. 


Oroesbeck,  CoekerfU,  Hall,  Lnwronce  and  Cos ,  of  Ohio ;  . 
Chapman,  of  Pennaylvania.  Uestn.  Underwood,  Marshall, 
renreaKnlatlvee  of  BJaveboldiiiK  Btatee,  also  voted  with  the  tt, __. 

Among  those  who  receded  from  their  former  positione  w«re  Measre.  EngUah,  Foley,  Gilmer. 

berllt.  Cor,  Groeebecic  "'"  ■■•"'^■^*'—  ii«,>.jf..i.^n -«j  t™,«- 


Cockerlll,  coi,  Oroeebccfc,  Hall,  Lawrence,  Peudlt 
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in  congress  and  in  Kansas,  in  ita  persevering  efforts  to  establish  sla- 
very in  that  territory. 

During  the  session,  Mr.  Seward  advocated  and  voted  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Oregon  and  Minnesota  into  the  Union.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  opposed  the  proacriptive  features  contained  in  the  constitution 
of  Oregon,  and  protested  against  any  indorsement  of  the  prejudice 
on  which  the  proscriptions  rested.  Minnesota  was  admitted,  but 
the  bill  for  the  atimisaion  of  Oregon,  after  passing  the  senate,  failed 
in  the  house  of  representatives. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pages  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Buchan- 
an's administration  will  be  that  which  relates  to  his  management  of 
affairs  in  the  territory  of  Utah.  Having  formally  removed  Erigham 
Young  from  the  office  of  governor  and  appointed  Alfred  Gumming 
as  his  successor,  the  president  determined  to  send  a  body  of  troops 
to  Utah  with  the  new  governor,  to  act  as  his  posse  comitatm.  This 
little  army,  only  three  hundred  strong,  with  a  train  of  wagons  six 
miles  in  length,  started  on  its  long  and  dangerous  march  in  the 
autumn  of  1857.  During  its  tedious  journey  the  train  was  attacked 
by  the  Indians  on  the  route,  robbed  of  its  cattle,  overtaken  by  Si- 
berian snows  and  despoiled  of  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies.  Five 
hundred  of  its  animals  died  in  one  night  of  cold  and  hunger,  and 
fifty  wagons  were  captured  and  burned  by  emissaries  of  Brigham 
Young.  After  repeated  hardships,  and  losses  amounting  to  millions 
of  dollars,  the  train  reduced  to  a  fragment  of  its  original  proportions, 
arrived  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Salt  Lake  city  and  there  went 
into  winter  quarters.  A  serious  abridgment  of  rations  was  necessary 
to  save  the  army  from  starvation.  Brigham  Young  resolutely  for- 
bade the  entrance  of  Governor  Gumming  and  his  forees  into  the 
city,  and  it  was  only  by  a  mortifying  submission  that  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  encampment  without  destruction.  Thus, 
for  several  months,  the  rebellious  people  of  Utah  were  suffered  to 
harass  and  destroy  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  put  its  au- 
thority at  defiance.  Fortunately  for  humanity,  an  actual  conflict  was 
avoided  by  the  interposition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  influence  and 
practical  benevolence.'  The  dishonor  of  the  administration's  con- 
duct, however,  remains.     A  bill,  introduced  in  the  senate,  increasing 

'  1  Thomaa  L.  Kane,  of  PennsylVflnla. 
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the  army  of  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  then  threatened  rehel- 
lioii  in  Utah,  was  debated  at  much  length  and  with  great  vigor. 

Mr.  Seward,  with  that  patriotic  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  country 
which  characterizes  all  his  acts  and  speeches,  supported  the  bill  and 
advocated  the  ino.st  efficient  measures  for  suppressing  the  rebellion 
and  restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order.  His  speeches  on  the 
subject  in  the  senate  created  not  a  little  excitement  in  that  body  and 
among  the  people.  In  this  instance  as  in  others  he  did  not  hesitate, 
ill  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  separate  himself,  for  the  time, 
from  some  of  his  political  friends.  He  believed  it  to  be  his  Uuty  to 
sustain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  government  even  if  he  thereby 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration.  And  already 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Seward,  in  merging  the  partjzan  in 
the  patriot,  has  strengthened  his  position  before  the  countrj'  as  a 
statesman. 

An  adventurer,  named  "William  Walker,  during  President  Pieixie's 
administration,  made  several  expeditions,  in  violation  of  our  neutra- 
lity laws,  to  the  Central  American  States  on  the  isthmus,  with  the 
evident  design  of  revolutionizing  their  governments  and  preparing 
the  way  for  their  becoming  slaveholding  states.  President  Bucha- 
nan, like  his  predecessor,  made  a  show  of  preventing  these  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  and  Walker  was  repeatedly  arrested ;  but  his  schenies 
seemed  never  to  be  thwarted. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1857,  he  landed,  with  four  hundred 
men,  on  the  shores  of  Nicaragua,  at  Greytown,  in  full  view  of  an 
armed  vessel  sent  there  by  our  government  to  watch  and  intercept 
him.  Commodore  Paulding,  who  was  in  the  vicinity,  knowing  the 
unlawful  nature  of  Walker's  enterprises,  soon  arrested  him  and  sent 
him  back  to  the  United  States,  a  prisoner.  Walker  was  subsequently 
indicted  and  tried  at  New  Orleans,  but  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  and 
the  prosecution  was  abandoned.  Commodore  Paulding,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  treated  with  marked  coldness  by  the  administration,  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house,  by  the 
president's  friends,  condemning  bis  course.  Mr.  Seward  defended 
the  arrest,  and  supported  a  resolution  to  present  Commodore  Pauld- 
ing with  a  gold  medal. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-fifth  congress  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1858. 
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After  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Seward  was  engaged  for  several  weeks 
in  tbe  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  at*New  York.  His  argu- 
ment before  that  court,  in  favor  of  a  bridge  over  the  Hudson  river 
at  Albany,  is  remarkable  for  its  originality  and  for  its  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  navigation. 

The  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1858  resulted  in  a  decided  rebuke 
of  the  president  and  his  Kansas-Lecompton  policy.  In  tbe  stiUe  of 
New  York,  only  four  members  of  congress  favoring  that  policy  were 
elected;  and  the  republican  candidate  for  governor  (Hon.  E,  D. 
Morgan)  was  chosen  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  majority.  The 
struggle  in  the  state  was  nevertheless  severe,  and  the  result  seemed 
to  many  to  be  doubtful.  In  this  emergency,  Mr,  Seward  -appeared 
before  the  people,  and  by  his  speeches  at  Rochester,  Eome,  and  Au- 
burn, rallied  the  strength  of  the  republicans,  and  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  opposition.  His  speech  at  Rochester, 
especially,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  contest,  and  turned  the  tide  in 
favor  of  the  republican  party.  The  following  passage  has  acquired 
an  enduring  fame: 

"Hitherto,  the  two  systems  (slave  and  free  labor)  have  existed  in  different 
states,  but  side  by  side,  within  tlie  American  Union.  This  has  happened  because 
the  Union  is  a  confederation  of  states.  But,  in  another  aspect,  tlie  United  States 
constitute  only  one  nation.  Increase  of  population,  which  is  flUing  the  states  out 
to  their  very  borders,  together  with  a  new  and  extended  net-work  of  railroads 
and  other  avenues,  and  an  internal  commerce  which  daily  becomes  more  intimal«, 
are  rapidly  bringing  the  states  mto  a  higher  and  mere  ptrfeet  soi,  al  unity  or  con 
Bolidatjon.  Thus  these  antagonstic  sj^temi  are  contmually  commg  into  closer 
contact,  and  coUisIon  results. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  thf,  collision  means?  They  who  thmk  that  it  is  acci- 
dental, unnecessary,  the  work  ot  interested  or  fanatical  agitators,  and  tliereforo 
ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether  It  is  an  irrepress  ble  oonfliLt  between, 
opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the  Unittd  States  must  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free- 
labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  tlie  sugar 
plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and 
Mew  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  rye  fielda 
and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by 
their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New 
Tork  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  It  is 
the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that  induces  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  final  compromise  between  the  slave  and  free  states,  and  it  is  the  existence  ot 
thiis  great  fact  that  renders  all  such  pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and 
ephemeral.     Startling  as  this  saying  may  ajipear  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  by  no 
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means  an  original  or  even  a  modern  one.  Our  forefatliers  knew  it  to  be  true,  and 
unanimously  acted  upon  it  when  they  framed  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  United  States. 
They  regarded  tlie  existence  of  the  servile  system  in  so  mauy  of  tlie  states  with, 
eorrow  and  shame,  wliich  they  openly  confessed,  and  they  looked  upon  the  coUi- 
sion  between  them,  which  was  then  just  revealing  itself,  and  which  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  deplore,  with  favor  and  hope.  They  knew  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  system  must  exclusively  prevail 

"  It  remains  to  say  on  tJiis  point  only  one  word,  to  guard  against  misapprehen- 
sion. If  these  states  are  to  ag^n  become  universally  slaveholding,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  with  what  violations  of  the  constitution  that  end  aliall  he  accom- 
plished. On  the  other  hand,  while  I  do  confidently  believe  and  hope  that  my 
country  will  yet  become  a  land  of  universal  freedom,  I  do  not  expect  tliat  it 
will  be  made  bo  otherwise  than  through  the  action  of  the  several  states  co-operat- 
ing with  tlie  federal  government,  and  all  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  their 
respective  constitutions. 

"The  strife  and  contentions  eonceming  slavery,  which  genily-disposed  persona 
po  habitually  deprecate,  are  notliing  more  than  tlie  ripening  of  tlie  conflict  wliich 
the  fathers  themselves  not  only  llius  regarded  with  favor,  but  whicli  tliey  may  be 
said  to  have  instituted." 

Congress  again  assembleil  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1858. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  the  senate, 
called  up  the  bill  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  Spanish  schooner 
Amistead  for  the  loss  of  its  cargo  of  slaves.  Mr.  Seward  remarked 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  a  meritorious  bill,  and  moved  a  postpone- 
ment of  its  consideration.  The  subject  was  suffered  to  rest  during 
the  remainder  of  the  thirty-fifth  congress 

Mr.  Seward's  speeches  during  the  session  were  upon  the  Pacific 
railroad  bill ;  the  expenses  and  revenues  of  government ;  the  bill  to 
fecilitate  the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  the  Indiana  senatorial  question; 
the  consular  ajid  diplomatic  appropriations ;  the  homestead  bill ;  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  abroad ;  and  the  post  office,  civil  and 
naval  appropriations.  In  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  latter  bills, 
the  affairs  of  Kansas  were  briefly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Seward.  Ho 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  prospect  that  Kansas  was  soon  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state ;  and  hailed  the  approach 
of  the  time  when  no  successful  attempt  would  be  made  in  congress 
to  bind  down  any  future  territory  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
holding  state. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Pacific  railroad  bill,  Mr.  Seward  advocated 
an  amendment  providing  that  preference  should  be  given,  in  the 
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constriiction  of  the  road,  to  iron  of  American  manufacture.  He  gave 
his  assent  to  the  route  proposed  by  the  committee,  although  he  pre- 
ferred one  less  southern,  He  discarded  the  policy  of  giving  the 
public  lands  to  a  company  to  build  the  road,  preferring  that  the  land 
in  its  vicinity  should  be  surrendered  to  actual  settlers,  so  as  to  secure 
the  speediest  possible  production  of  revenue  from  it.  He  would 
directly  employ  the  capitnl  and  credit  of  the  United  States,  increas- 
ing the  tarift'  on  foreign  importations  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  and  providing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  created  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  These  views  are  very 
ably  set  fortii  in  his  speeches,  with  many  practical  suggestions,  most 
of  which  were  incorporated  into  the  bill  prepared  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  discussing  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States,  urged  several 
important  reforms  in  both  departments.  He  believed  that  greater 
economy  might  be  secured  in  their  administration,  without  impairing 
their  efficiency.  He  named  a  number  of  foreign  missions  that  might 
be  combined,  and  several  that  might  be  safely  abohshed. 

Probably  no  more  important  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  con- 
gress thaai  that  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  "  A  bill  to 
secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain  "  passed  the 
house,  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  seventy-six.  The  republicans 
voted  for  the  measure.  Six  northern  democrats  voted  against,  and 
only  three  southern  membera  for  it.  Of  the  democratic  vot«s  in  the 
house,  a  large  majority  were  cast  against  the  bill.  It  havmg  thus 
passed  the  house,  early  in  February,  1 869,  Mr.  Wade,  in  the  senate,  on 
the  17th  of  that  month,  moved  to  talte  it  up.     His  motion  prevailed.' 

All  that  was  now  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  was  a  vote  upon 
its  final  passage,  which  its  opponents  were  determined  to  prevent. 
Mr.  Seward,  in  brief  but  energetic  terms,  urged  its  friends  to  stand 
firm  and  insist  upon  its  consideration.  But  afler  a  desultory  debate, 
which  Senator  Mason  threatened  should  be  "  extended,"  a  motion  to 
lay  aside  the  bill  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  viee-presi- 
'lent.  During  the  contest,  Mr.  Gwin  lefi  the  friends  of  the  bill  and 
roted  with  its  enemies.     As  in  the  house,  a  large  majority  of  the 

1  Tbe  vote  Blood  tis  follows  (repnbUcans  In  ila!ic») :  I^of— Messrs,  Bright.  Broderlck.  Chtm- 
dler.  Cbllamer.  IHxoa.  DaAiUlt,  Femndea.  Fool,  Foaler.  Gwin,  Hale,  Hamiin,  Harlan,  Johnson 
oT  Tcuneeeee,  Kino,  Fugh.  Bice,  Beward,  Sbleldg,  Simmtrnt,  Smith,  Stoart,  Trumbull,  Wadt, 
and  fTiitron— aa.  ifayt-^essn.  Alien,  Bayanl,  Benjaniir,  Bigler,  Brown,  Cheannt  Clay,  C'ling- 
man,  IlaTle,  Fitch,  tlljpatrlclt,  Green,  Hammond,  Hunter.  Ivereon,  Lane,  Maiiory,  Maaoo, 
Ffarce,  Heid,  Slidell,  Toombs,  and  Ward— S3. 
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democrats  voted  against  the  bill,  while  every  republican  sustained  it^ 
at  every  stage.  Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Wade  again  called  up 
the  bill ;  but  a  motion  to  take  up  the  Cuba  bill,  instead,  prevailed.' 
This  was  again  repeated  on  the  25th  of  February.  After  a  debate 
on  the  Cuba  project,  protracted  late  into  the  night,  another  effort 
was  made  to  consider  the  homestead  bill.     Mr.  Seward  remarked : 

"  After  nine  hours'  yielding  to  the  discussion  of  the  Cuba  question,  it  is  time  U> 
come  back  to  the  great  question  of  the  day  and  the  age.  Tlie  senate  may  as  well 
meet,  face  to  face,  the  issue  whicli  is  before  tliem.  It  is  an  issue  presented  by  tlie 
competition  betweea  these  two  questions.  One,  the  homestead  bill,  is  a  question 
of  homes,  of  lands  for  ifce  landless  freemen  of  the  United  States.  The  Cuba  bill 
ia  the  question  of  staves  for  the  slaveholders  of  the  United  States." 

All  efforts,  however,  to  lay  aside  the  Cuba  bill  were  ineffectual, 
and  no  other  opportunity  occurred  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gi-ess  to  get  a  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
measures  ever  presented  to  any  legislative  body.  In  the  senate  and 
in  the  house  of  representitives  the  republicans  voted  steadily  on  the 
side  of  the  measure,  while  the  democrats,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  as  uniformly  against  it.  Mr.  Seward's  speech  in  favor  of  a 
homestead  law,  delivered  in  the  senate  as  early  as  1851,  is  an  elabo- 
rate defense  of  the  measure,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  the  best  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  ever  made  in  the  senate.^ 

The  legislature  of  Indiana,  in  1857,  attempted  to  elect  two  United 
States  senators.  The  two  branches  were  of  opposite  politics.  The 
senate  consisted  of  twenty-three  democrats  and  twenty-seven  opposi- 
tion, while  the  house  numbered  sixty-three  democrats  to  thirty-seven 
opposition.  No  law  existing  in  that  state  prescribing  the  manner  of 
electing  a  senator,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  only 
guide  in  the  matter.  That  instrument  declares,  that  senators  shall 
be  elected  by  the  "legislature."  The  laws  of  Indiana  define  the 
legislature  to  be  "the  senate  and  house."  The  senate  consists  of 
fifty  members ;  the  house  of  one  hundred.  Two-thirds,  in  each,  is 
required  to  make  a  quorum. 

,  _-. . , , j^irier,  Brown,  CliBBtmt.  Clav,  CliDgman,  Davia,  Fitch,  Fitzpa- 

tricJL  Qieeu,  Qwln,  Hsmmond,  Uanatoa,  Himlier,  Iverson.  JoneE,  £&ne  Mallory.  Haeon,  Polk, 
Pqgh,  Held,  SI<»7»tnaUB<i.  Shields,  Slldell,  Smith,  Stuart,  Toombs.  Ward,  Wrigbl,  and  Ynlea 
—SB.  Stm—lieum.  Brodsrlck,  Oammn,  Cltaiutler,  Clark,  CoUamer,  XHxim.  Dootme.  DongLaB, 
Hurtf,  jnuMRden,  Fiat,  FMir,  Sale,  fiinnfln,  ffaiian,  JobnHon  ol  Teniieaaee,  Ksnnecly,  King, 
Ptartx,  Sewant,  Siouaoiu,  Trumbull,  IFaifa,  uid  Wilson— 34, 
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The  house,  with  twenty-three  senator,  on  the  4th  of  Februarj, 
in  a  pretended  joint  convention,  elected  Measra.  Bright  and  Fitch 
senators  of  the  United  States;  the  latter  to  fill  the  vacancy  then 
existing,  and  the  former  for  the  full  term,  commencing  the  ensuing 
4th  of  March.  This  election  was  deemed  invalid  for  the  following 
reasons — the  senate  had  never  voted  for  this  joint  convention,  but 
on  the  other  hand  had  adopted  a  protest,  twenty-seven  to  twenty, 
against  any  such  meeting,  a  few  days  before  it  was  held.  Less 
than  a  (juonim  of  the  house  were  present,  and  there  were  several 
other  gross  informalities  attending  the  pretended  election,  sufficient 
to  render  it  palpably  illegal  and  void.  Twenty-seven  senatora  and 
*  thirty-six  rejiresenta lives  sent  a  protest  to  the  United  States  senate, 
declaring  that  a  quorum  of  neither  house  had  participated  in  the 
election ;  that  the  alleged  joint  conventioTi  was  unauthorized  by  any 
law  of  the  state,  by  any  resolution  of  the  legislature,  or  by  any  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  of  Indiana,  or  of  the  Uni*ed  States ;  and 
that  to  affirm  its  action  would  destroy  the  oxi.stence  of  the  senate  of 
Indiana  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature.'  But  a  majority  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  allowed  Messrs.  Bright  and  Fitch  to  take  their 
seats  and  act  as  members  of  the  senate. 

In  1859  the  legislature  of  Indiana,  in  a  legal  and  formal  manner, 
chose  Messrs,  Henry  S.  Lane  and  William  Monroe  McCarty,  as 
senators,  to  take  the  places  illegally  held  by  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Fitoh.  One  argument  at  the  previous  session  of  congress  had  been 
that  no  contestants  appeared  for  the  seats  claimed  by  the  latter  gen- 
tlemen. Messrs.  Lane  and  McCarty  accordingly  presented  their 
credentials  to  the  senate  by  the  hands  of  the  vice-president,  with  a 
memorial  from  the  legislature  of  Indiana  reciting  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Seward  moved  that  the  recently  elected  senators  be  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  senate  until  their  claims  were  considered  and 
decided.  His  speech  in  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  in  condem- 
nation of  the  usurpations  and  action  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  in 
1857,  is  a  well  reasoned  and  cogent  argument  of  the  whole  question. 

The  senate,  however,  refused  to  adopt  Mr.  Seward's  motion  allow- 
ing Messrs,  McCarty  and  Lane  the  privileges  of  the  floor;  and  also 

1  Certaiu  ilate  offlcers  are  alao,  by  the  constttution  and  laws  of  Infliaoa.  required  to  be  elected 
hj  ajoinl  convention.  But,  attboiih  several  yacanciCB  had  esiatedforaoroe  time,  the  memherB 
composing  tbe  convtatiun  which  elected  thit  two  eenatore.  did  not  dare  to  asBume  tbe  duty  of 
Blecttue  BUCli  officere  at  that  or  at  any  eonvention  simliatly  constllnted. 
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declined  to  consider  their  claims,  on  the  ground  that  the  qnestioa 
had  been  closed  by  previous  action  of  the  aenatfi. 

Oo  the  2'lth  of  Jauuarj,  1857,  Mr.  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  reported  to  the  senate  a  bill  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  jiroject  had  been  ushered 
into  the  senate  by  a  special  message  from  the  president  and  was  (con- 
sidered an  Executive  measure.  It  provided  for  the  immediate 
appropriation  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  placed  under  the 
oontrol  of  the  president,  to  be  used  in  his  discretion  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  island,  without  requii'ing  the  ratification  by  the  senate 
of  any  treaty  he  might  make.  Neither  was  the  president  limited  in 
the  amount  to  be  paid,  ultimately — the  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
being  for  the  preliminary  arrangements  to  the  actual  purchase.  Mr. 
Seward's  views  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  were  expressed 
in  his  speech  in  the  senate  on  the  2fjth  of  January,  1853,  as  follows: 

"While  I  do  not  desire  tlie  immediate  or  early  annexation  of  Cuba,  nor  see  how 
I  could  vote  for  it  at  all  until  slavery  shall  have  ceased  to  counttiraet  the  workings- 
of  nature  in  that  beautiful  island,  nor  even  then,  unless  it  could  come  into  the  UnioQ 
without  injustice  to  Spain,  without  aggressive  war,  and  witliout  producing  inter- 
nal disaenwons  among  ourselves,  I  nevertJieiess  yield  my  full  acquieBCenoe  to  the 
views  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  tliat  this  nation  can  never  safely  allow  that  island 
to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  any  power  that  is  already,  or  can  become,  a  for- 
midable rival  or  enemy."' 

The  bill  now  before  the  senate  met  with  Mr,  Seward's  persistent 
opposition.  His  speeches  and  remarks  during  the  debate  were  full 
of  warning  and  denunciation  of  the  dangerous  provisions  contained 
in  the  bill.  It  also  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  other  repub 
licaii  senators,  and  was  finallj'  dropped  by  its  friends,  without  a  vote 
being  taken  on  its  passage.  A  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table 
was  made  in  the  senate  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  February,  which 
was  lost,  eighteen  to  thirty.  This  was  the  last  action  had  upon  the 
measure  during  the  session. 

By  the  10th  section  of  an  act  passed  March  3d,  1857,  congress 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  overland  mail  to  San  Francisco 
in  these  words : 

"  SEa  10.  And  be  ii  fmr&er  enacUd,  That  the  postmaster-general  be,  and  he  ia 
lereby,  authorized  to  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  entire  letter  mail,  from 
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eucli  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  as  the  contractors  may  select,  to  San  Francisco, 
in  the  state  of  California,  forsixyears,  at  aeostnotexceeding  three  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  per  annum  for  semi-monthly,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  weekly,  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  semi-weekly  service ;  to  be  performed 
semi-monthly,  weekly  or  semj-weekly,  at  the  option  of  the  poatmasier-general." 

The  bids  made  for  this  contract  specified  the  route  to  be  traversed 
as  it  was  contemplated  they  should,  by  the  act  But  none  of  the 
routes  proposed  were  sufficiently  southern  to  satisfy  the  president 
and  his  cabinet.  By  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  power  the  success- 
ful contractors  were  made  to  adopt  a  route  agreed  upon  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  southern  advisers,  described  as  follows : 

"From  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  and  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  converging  at  Little 
Eock,  Arkansas ;  tlience,  via  Preston,  Texas,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be  found  ad- 
visahle,  to  the  best  point  of  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  above  El  Paso,  and  not  far 
from  Fort  Fillmore;  thence  along  the  new  road,  being  opened  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  Fort  Yunias,  California; 
thence  through  the  best  passes  and  along  the  best  valleys  for  safe  and  expeditious 
staging,  to  San  Fiancisco." 

One  of  the  objects  in  compelling  the  contractors  to  take  this  ex- 
tremely southern  and  circuitous  route  seems  to  have  been  to  fiivor 
the  gulf  states  and  to  populate  with  immigrants  the  territory  of 
Arizona,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  country.  An  effort  was  made  in  congress  in  February,  1859, 
to  change  the  action  of  the  post  office  department  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  to  restore  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act  of  March  Sd, 
1857.  The  route  forced  upon  the  contractors  neither  accommodated 
the  transmission  of  letters  nor  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from 
the  Mississippi  river  to  San  Francisco,  while  it  involved  an  expense 
of  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1859, 
an  amendment  to  the  post  office  appropriation  bill  was  lost,  as 
follows : 

"  And  be  it  further  enackd,  That  the  contract  with  Butterfield  &  Co.,  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  San  Francisco,  in  California,  sliall  be  so 
construed  as  to  allow  said  contractors  to  carry  the  mail  by  any  route  they  may  select." 

Yeas — Messrs.  Broderick,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Durkee,  Foot,  Foster  Hartan,  King,  Poik,  Pugh,  Seward,  Shields,  Simmons,  Trum- 
bull, Wade  and  Wilson— 20,  Nats— Messrs.  Allen,  Bell,  Benjamin,  Bigler, 
Brown,  Chesnut,  Clay.  Clingman,  Crittenden,    Fiteh,   Fitzpatrick,  Green,  Gwin, 
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Hammond,  Houston,  Hunter,  Iversoti,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Jones,  Lane,  Mason,  Pearce,  Reid,  Rice,  Slidell,  Stuart,  Toombs,  Ward 
and  Yuiee— 30. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  vote  was  almost  entirely  sectional,  Mr. 
Polk  of  Missouri  being  the  only  senator  from  a  slave  state  in  the 
alfirmative. 

Further  efforts  were  made  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house  by  Mr. 
Seward  and  others,  to  give  to  the  north  and  west  a  just  and  equi- 
table share  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  overland  mail 
route  to  the  Pacific.  One  provision  of  this  character,  adopted  by  con- 
gress, was  defeated  by  the  president's  refusing  to  sign  the  bill  con- 
taining it,  and  another  was  lost  with  the  post  office  appropriation 
bill  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Mr.  Seward  advocated  the  most  practicable  measures  that  came 
before  the  senate  for  affording  mail  facilities  to  the  people  living  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  favored  the  best  attainable  projects  for  a  railroad,  and  a  line  of 
telegraphs,  through  the  same  territory.  No  sectional  prejudices  mar 
any  of  his  speeches  on  tliese  great  subjects  nor  appear  in  any  of  the 
vot^s  he  cast 

A  bill  giving  to  the  several  states  portions  of  the  public  ianda  for 
the  support  of  colleges  devoted  specially  to  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical sciences,  having  passed  the  house  at  the  previous  session, 
came  up  in  the  senaW  and  was  passed:  ayes  twenty-five,  nays 
twenty-two.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  president.  Mr.  Seward  with 
other  republican  senators  zealously  supported  this  bill  while  the  neg- 
ative votes  were  cast  entirely  by  democrats. 

The  efforts  of  the  administration  to  increase  the  rates  of  postage 
on  letters  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  by  the  republicans  in 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  were  finally  defeated. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1859,  the  thirty-fifth  congress  adjourned  sine 
die.  The  president  immediately  called  an  extra  session  of  the  sen- 
ate to  meet  at  noon  on  the  next  day.  After  a  week  spent  chiefly  in 
executive  sessions  the  senate  again  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  senate  (March  10, 1859),  Mr.  Seward 
determined  to  gratify  his  long-cherished  desire  for  an  exten.sive  for- 
eign tour.  He  had  made  a  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  Europe  in  1833, 
in  company  with  his  father.     He  designed  now  to  make  a  more  pro 
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tracted  stay  in  the  countries  he  then  visited,  and  to  examine  more 
thoroughly  into  the  condition  of  their  inliabitanta  and  the  working 
of  their  governments ;  and  also  to  extend  hia  journey  into  Asia  and 
Africa. 

He  accordingly  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  the 
fitearnsJiip  Ariel.  His  departure  was,  unexpectedly  to  him,  made  a 
public  event.  He  was  waited  upon  at  the  Astor  House  by  the  two 
republican  central  committees,  and,  after  a  brief  interchange  of  com- 
p!iment3,  the  committees,  with  their  guest,  proceeded  in  carriages  to 
Castle  Garden,  where  they  were  received  by  several  hundred  repub- 
Hcans,  and  escorted  on  board  the  steamer  which  was  waiting  to  con- 
vey the  party  down  the  bay.  A  salute  was  fired,  and  the  band 
played  "  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  while  the  boat  left  the  wharf,  amid  hearty 
cheers  from  men  on  board  and  on  shore. 

On  parting  with  his  company  at  the  Narrows,  Mr.  Seward  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : 

"OKNTi.E>u:N-:  It  would  of  course  be  impossible  for  me  to  persuade  you  that 
aiiybotly  couli)  bf'  irscnsible  to  the  manifestations  of  such  hospitality  as  I  am 
receiving  at  your  hands.  I  will,  with  your  leare,  however,  undertake  to  interpret 
it,  leaving  out  all  its  political  bearings  and  relatjous,  and  will  regard  you,  not  as 
politicians,  not  as  republicans,  but  as  fellow  citizens  and  as  friends  who,  against 
my  will,  followed  me  to  the  house  of  my  tHends,  where  I  was  entertained,  took 
me  up  at  the  door  of  my  hotel,  unwilling  to  leave  me  alone  in  your  city,  and  who 
will  not  part  from  me  now  until  you  separate  from  me  at  Ihe  gates  of  the  ocean. 
Gentlemen,  the  sky  is  bright,  tlie  sun  is  auspicious ;  all  the  indications  promise  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage,  and  it  will  depend  upon  my  own  temper  whether 
out  of  it  I  am  able  or  not  to  make  the  material  for  which  I  go  abroad — tlie  know- 
ledge derived  from  tlie  sufferings  and  strivings  of  humanity  in  foreign  countries— 
to  teaiih  me  how  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  my  own  countrymen. 
I  will  oiily  say,  gentlemen,  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  you,  now  that  we  are  at 
the  point  of  separation,  that  I  trust  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  return  among 
you,  and  resume  the  duties  now  temporarily  suspended,  in  the  great  cause  of 
freedom  and  humanity.  But  no  one  knows  tlie  casualties  of  life ;  and  two  voya- 
ges separate  me  from  you.  What  may  happen  in  that  space  and  time,  no  one  but 
a  beneficent  Providence  knows.  If  it  is  my  lot  not  to  return  among  you,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  remembered  as  one  who  accomplished  in  his  own  life  the  laudable  ends 
of  an  honorable  ambition,  and  died  far  away  from  his  native  land — without  an 
enemy  to  be  recalled  and  without  a  regretfiii  remembrance,  and  with  a  conviction 
that  he  had  tried  to  deserve  the  good  opinion  which  his  friends  entertained  of  hira 
Fellow  citizens,  friends,  I  am  entirely  taken  by  surprise  by  these  mamfestationa 
of  your  good  will  and  attention.  I  have  not  taxed  mysel!  to  con=ider  whether 
there  can  be  anything  in  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  it     I  had  hoped,  as  I  had 
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thought,  that  I  couid  pass  out  of  tlie  country  in  silence,  to  seek  strength,  health, 
vigor  and  knowledge  in  foreign  lands,  unattended,  unnoticed,  if  not  unknown. 
I  need  not  say  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  But  as  we  near  tlie  piace  where  we  must 
part,  sad  tJioughts,  rather  thaa  exciting  ones,  enter  into  my  mind.  You  will 
excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  turn  aade  altogelher  from  political  questions  and  con- 
siderations, Tvhioh  it  is  my  duty  to  forego,  and  follow  tlie  scenes  which  it  is  my 
object  to  study  and  contemplate.  I  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  I  know  that 
at  last  the  great  questions  of  justice  and  humanity  before  the  American  people 
are  destined  to  be  decided,  and  that  tbey  may  be  safely  left  to  your  hands,  even 
if  tlie  instructor  never  returns.  If  Providence  rest'ires  me  with  health  and  vigor, 
it  sliall  be  devoted  to  tlie  establishment  and  supremacy  of  the  same  principles. 
But  we  do  not  know  the  casualties  which,  await  ub.  We  do  know  only  that  our 
welfare  is  tlie  object  of  the  care  of  a  beneficent  Providence.  And  we  do  know, 
too,  that  a  life  which  has  been  devoted  to  humanity,  and  has  endeavored  to  avoid 
doing  iiijustioe  to  mankind,  is  a  life  which  can  leave  no  other  tlian  a  harmless,  if 
not  a  satisfactory  reputation.  Such,  if  I  know  ray  own  heart,  I  hope  will  be  the 
reputation  which  I  shall  leave  And  now,  kindest  of  friends,  whose  liberaliiy, 
courtesy,  and  attention  have  attended  my  passage  from  my  country  to  the  very 
gales  of  the  ocean,  farewell.     God  be  with  you." 

The  closing  sentences  were  uttered  with  much  emotion. 

Mr,  Seward  remained  abroad  about  eight  months.  During  this 
time  he  traversed  no  small  portions  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia, 
visiting  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Probably  no  other  American 
was  ever  received,  wherever  he  went,  so  cordially  and  with  such 
distinguished  respect.  The  monarchs  and  ruling  classes  of  Europe 
spontaneously  offered  him  all  the  opportunities  he  eould  desire  for 
improving  the  great  object  of  his  journey,  and  such  as  are  only 
extended  to  recognized  statesmen  of  the  world.  He  enjoyed,  no 
less,  the  company  and  respect  of  Kossuth,  Lamartine,  Mrs.  Marti- 
neau,  Maokay,  and  other  friends  of  liberty  in  England  and  on  the 
continent. 

Mr,  Seward's  return  to  his  native  land,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1859,  was  signalized  by  public  demonstrations  and  rejoicing.  At 
New  York,  the  common  couiicil  tendered  him  the  civilities  of  the 
city,  and  made  arrangements  for  his  public  reception.  On  his  arri- 
val in  the  eity,  the  mayor  waited  upon  him  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  City  Hall,  where  a  dense  crowd  of  people  were  waiting  to  receive 
him.  In  response  to  Mayor  Tiemann's  address,  Mr.  Seward  spoke 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Matoei,  Gentlemen  oy  the  Common  CotraoiL,  and  Feilow  CmzENs:  I  do 
not  mean  to  yield  to  the  impulses  of  feeling  on  this  occasion,  although  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  what  would  be  more  flattering  to  me  tban  this  reception  in  the 
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metropolis  of  my  naUve  country,  mid  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  nmnicipal  authori- 
ties of  this  flouriBliing  city.  Nevertheless,  I  anstwer  that  my  seeming  indifference 
to  the  cordial  ■welcome  would  argue  me  guilty,  not  merely  of  caprice  in  regard  to 
my  fellow  citizens,  but  of  ingratitude  to  tlie  Divine  Being  whose  goodness  liae 
permitted  me  again  to  enter  the  circle  of  true  patriots  and  of  endeared  and  life- 
tried  friends. 

"In  the  eastern  regions,  from  which  we  have  derived  the  revelations  of  divine 
truth,  a  paralysis  rests  upon  society,  which  leaves  little  else  to  be  noted  tlian  those 
monuments  of  Cliristjan  iaitli  which  none  can  study  without  grateful  emotions, 
I  have  been  able  on  many  occasions  to  compare  tiie  e^istiag  condition  of  society 
in  Europe  with  wliat  existed  there  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  fortune 
to  viMt  tiie  eastern  continent, 

"  I  thinlf  that  I  can  safely  say  that  society — all  the  nations — on  that  continent 
are  more  prosperous  now  tiian  they  have  ever  heen  before,  and  are  making  deci- 
ded progresa  in  all  substantial  iniprovementa.  But  it  is  manifest  tiiat  llie  institu- 
tions of  government  existing  there  are  eitiier  too  ancient,  or  were  founded  on 
ancient  principles,  and  are  not  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day. 

"  Therefore  it  is  that  every  country  in  Europe  is  baiandng  between  Uie  desire 
for  beneficial  clianges  and  the  fear  of  innovation.  Our  own  system,  constructed 
later  and  under  better  and  happier  auspices,  alone  seems  to  afford  its  citizens  free- 
dom from  such  difficulties  and  such  apprehensions. 

"  It  must  always  bo  difficult  to  det«niiine  liow  fer  we  can  lend  encouragement 
to  those  who  sect  to  reform  the  institutions  of  tiieir  own  country,  even  when 
there  is  hope  of  benefit  to  them  as  a  people.  But  this  we  can  always  do :  we  can 
conduct  our  internal  affairs  and  our  foreign  relations  with  truth,  candor,  justice  and 
moderation,  and  thus  commend  our  better  system  to  other  nations.  This  republic 
may  prove  to  them  that  i(s  system  of  goveniment  is  founded  upon  public  virtue, 
that  as  a  people  we  are  at  unity  among  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  seeking  only  by 
lawful  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

Addressing  the  committees  and  the  citizens  generally,  in  reply  to 
an  address  by  .Judge  Peabody  on  their  behalf,  he  said: 

"My  memory  gives  back  the  recollections  of  May  last,  when  you  accompanied 
me  to  the  steamer  on  the  occasion  of  my  departure  abroad.  I  know  not  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  that  manifestatioo.  of  cordialitv  for  the  friendly  receptioc 
which  met  me  in  all  the  countries  which  I  visited  which  was  so  grateful  to  my 
feelings.  But  no  day  was  so  pleasant  to  me  as  the  one  which  brought  me  to 
my  native  countrj 

"In  the  Old  World  I  saw  much  to  admire  miitli  to  appreciate;  but  not  so 
much  as  there  is  to  admire  in  Uie  prosperity  of  my  native  land.  I  had  visited 
England  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  n  as  asked  on  this  visit  b  hetiier  I  had  aeen 
signs  of  change  and  improvement.  To  tins  I  replied  that  I  had;  and  was  asked 
■whether  there  had  not  been  changes  and  improvements  in  my  own  country.  I 
replied,  with  pride,  'Yes.'  Twenty-six  years  ago,  I  lefl  London  built  of  stone, 
and  New  York  was  built  of  brick.  Now,  London  and  Paris  are  indeed  both  of 
stone — New  York  of  marble." 
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His  route  home  was  a  triumphal  procession.  At  every  place  oti 
the  way,  from  New  York  to  Auburn,  bonfires,  cannon,  and  speeches 
awaited  his  arrival.  His  reception  in  Auburn  was  such  as  could 
have  been  prepared  and  given  only  hy  sincere  and  devoted  friends  to 
a  loved  fellow  citizen  and  cherished  benefactor.  The  railroad  depot 
and  the  streets  of  the  city  through  which  he  passed,  were  thronged 
with  pecq>Ie.  The  military,  the  city  officials,  and  the  children  of  the 
public  schools,  bearing  banners — "Welcome  to  Senator  Seward" — 
accompanied  him  to  his  house. 

At  the  gates  of  his  residence,  he  met  the  clergymen  of  every  de- 
nomination in  the  town,  waiting  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
welcome  him  home.  Mr.  Seward,  it  was  observed,  was  more  deeply 
-affected  by  this  scene  than  any  through  which  he  had  passed.  He 
was  able  to  return  their  hearty  greeting  only  in  silence,  as  lie  passed 
through  the  line  they  had  formed,  into  his  house. 

His  reply  to  an  address  made  to  him  by  Michael  S,  Myers,  Esq., 
on  behalf  of  the  people,  at  the  railroad  depot,  was  a  spontaneous 
and  familiar  talk  with  his  friends. 

"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "as  you  have  reminded  me,  that  I  have  reached  another 
stage  ill  a  journey  that  haa  oocupied  eight  moiitlis  of  time  and  covered  ten  thou- 
sand niilea  of  spsioe — the  last  stage— a  stage  beyond  wliich  I  can  go  no  further. 
Although  in  this  journey  I  have  traversed  no  sniall  portions  of  four  continents-^— 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  America— it  is  not  until  novi?,  that  I  have  found  the 
phice  which,  above  all  otliera,  I  admire  the  most  and  love  tJie  best  This  place, 
this  very  spot  on  which  you  stand,  and  I  stand  among  you,  is  indeed  the  one  point 
on  the  globe,  which,  wherever  else  I  may  be,  draws  me  back  by  an  irresistible 
apell;  the  place  where,  when  I  rest,  I  must  dwell — the  only  place  where  I  can 
Tje  content  to  live,  and  content,  when  life's  fitful  fever  shall  be  over,  to  die. 

"  It  is  the  spot  cherislied  in  my  affections  above  and  beyond  ail  others — above 
and  beyond  tlie  spot  where  I  was  bom — above  and  beyond  the  scenes  in  which  I 
was  educated — adorned  and  marked  as  those  localities  of  my  early  life  are,  by 
mountain  and  river,  by  blue  skies  and  genial  cUmes — it  is  a  spot  cherished  by  roe 
above  and  beyond  the  scenes  of  any  severe  labor — of  any  arduous  achievement — 
jind  if  I  may  use  the  expression  without  offense,  of  any  personal  successes.  I 
love  it  more  than  the  capital  of  my  native  state,  altliough  in  that  capital  I  have 
borne  the  baton  of  civil  authority,  confided  to  me  by  three  millions  of  a  free,  brave 
and  enlightened  people.  I  love  it  more  than  even  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
^reat  confederal*  Republic  of  which  we  are  all  citizens — although  in  that  senate 
chamber  I  am  authorized  with  one  other  representative  to  pronounce  the  will  of 
the  leading  member  of  that  confederacy.  I  should  not  despdr  of  vindicating  this 
preference  by  comparing  the  natural  advantages,  and  the  social  development  o{ 
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the  valley  of  the  Owasco,  with  those  of  any  otljer  place  you  or  I  have  ever  known. 
Lakes,  meadows,  waterfalls,  fields,  forests  are  here,  which  are  nowhere  surpassed ; 
and  comfort,  ease,  intelligence,  enterprise  and  morals,  that  may  justly  challenge 
comparison  in  any  part  of  the  globe. 

"  But  I  will  be  candid,  and  confess  that  my  partiality  stands  upon  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  logic.  I  prefer  this  place  because  it  is  my  place.  You  may  as  well 
be  candid,  also,  and  confess  tliat  you  like  it  best,  because  it  is  your  place.  It  is 
true,  my  excellent  friends,  tliat  persons  abroad  who  do  not  know  this  attractive 
spot  so  familiarly  as  we  do,  criticise  it  sometimes  with  severity.  They  point  to- 
those  dark,  massive  prison  walls,  which  are  just  before  me,  and  tell  us  that  they 
mar  the  beauty  and  detract  from  the  graces  of  our  city.  But  you  and  I  never  see 
iJioae  walls,  or,  if  we  do,  they  appear  to  us  only  as  tlie  boundaries  of  a  field  of 
active  labor,  productive  industry,  and  benevolent  instruction.  So,  sometimes  these 
distaut  critics  are  pleased  to  say  that  they  tliink  tliat  I,  who  now  stand  before 
you,  am  not  an  object  v^orthy  of  any  such  consideration  as  you  are  now  bestow- 
ing on  me,  and  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  that 
objection. 

"  I  prefer  this  place,  because  it  is  the  only  one  where  I  am  left  free  to  act  in  an 
individual  and  not  m  a  representative  and  public  character.  Whatever  I  may  be 
elsewhere,  here  I  am  never  either  a  magistrate  or  a  legislator,  but  simply  a  citizen 
— a  man — your  equal  and  your  like— nothing  more,  nor  less,  nor  different." 

During  Mr.  Seward's  absence  (on  the  16th  of  October,  1859), 
Captain  John  Brown  with  twentj-one  men,  armed  with  musketa  and 
pikes,  invaded  the  state  of  Virginia  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  liberate  the  slaves 
of  Virginia.  After  getting  control  of  the  railroad  passing  through 
the  town,  and  of  the  United  States  armory  established  there,  Browa 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  detachment  of  United  States  marines, 
with  a  loss  of  thirteen  of  bis  men.  He  and  six  others  were  cap- 
tured, severely  wounded  and  forthwith  tried  and  executed  foi  murder 
and  treason. 

This  strange  event  caused  a  deep  excitement  throughout  the 
country.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Seward  and  of  the  republican  party 
endeavored  to  make  him  and  the  party  responsible  for  the  acta  of 
Captain  Brown.     But  the  attempt  most  signally  failed. 

Immediately,  on  the  assembling  of  Congress,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  senate,  moved  for  a  (»mmittee,  with  almost  unlimited 
authority  and  power,  to  investigate  the  whole  transaction.  After  a 
protracted  examination  of  numerous  witnesses,  the  committee,  con 
sisting  of  Senators  Mason,  Fitch,  Jefferson  Davis,  Doolittle  and 
Collamer,  made  a  report  absolving  all  persons,  except  Brown  and 
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his  men,  from  any  connection  with  the  invasion.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  majority  report,  signed  by  Messrs.  Mason,  Fitch 
and  Davis: 

"  On  the  whole  testimony,  (here  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Brown's  plan  was  to 
commence  a  servile  war  on  the  borders  of  Vii^nia,  whicli  he  expected  to  extend, 
and  which  he  believed  his  means  and  resources  were  sufficient  to  extend  through 
that  state  and  tlie  entire  south.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  entrusted  even  his  inti- 
mate friends  with  his  plans  fully,  even  iifter  they  were  out  for  e.-cccution." 

The  elections  in  all  the  free  states,  except  California,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1859,  resulted  favorably  to  the  republicans,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  their  opponents  to  excite  odium  and  prejudice  against 
the  party  by  alleging  its  complicity  with  the  raid  of  John  Brown. 
In  New  York,  the  republicans  succeeded  in  electing  a  legiHlature 
nearly  three  to  one  in  their  favor,  and  most  of  their  state  ticket  by 
flattering  majorities.  Pennsylvania  also  chose,  an  opposition  legisla- 
ture and  opposition  state  officers.  Minnesota,  for  the  first  time,  was 
republican,  securing  an  additional  republican  senator  in  the  United 
States  senate,  Ohio  also  reversed  the  majority  in  her  legislature, 
which  chose  Salmon  P.  Chase,  senator,  at  its  ensuing  session,  lu 
Kansas  the  people,  having  rejected  the  Lecompton  constitution,  de- 
■eided  by  a  large  majority  to  call  a  convention  t<-  frame  a  new  state 
■constitution.  This  eoiivention  met  at  "Wyandotte,  in  July,  and  adopted 
a  constitution  which  wa.s  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  people 
of  Kansas  in  October  following.  At  the  state  election  held  under 
this  constitution,  in  December,  Charles  Eobinson,  the  republican 
candidate,  was  elected  governor,  with  a  representative  to  congress 
and  other  officers  of  the  same  politics. 

The  territorial  legislature  having  previously  repealed  the  spurious 
and  offensive  laws  of  the  territory,  [lassed  an  amnesty  act  for  poHti- 
<ial  offenses,  and  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  Kansas.  The  last 
named  act  was  defeated  by  the  failure  of  Governor  Medary  to  sign 
it.'  On  the  night  of  the  adjournment  a  bonfire  was  made  of  all 
the  odious  laws  repealed  during  the  session. 

In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  the  republicans  elected  their  candi- 
date for  delegate  to  congress  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes.  The 
territorial  legislature  passed  an  act,  in  the  words  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  prohibiting  slavery   in  the  territory,  forever.     This  act  was 
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vetoed  by  the  federal  governor.     In  Oregon  the  result  waa  so  close 
that  the  majority  was  claimed  by  both  parties. 

In  California,  only,  were  the  friends  of  the  administration  suc- 
cessful. In  that  state,  the  election  was  contested  with  unusual  bit- 
terness. Senator  Broderick  addressed  the  people  at  various  limes 
during  the  canvass,  severely  denouncing  the  policy  and  conduct  of 
the  president  and  his  supporters.  Among  the  latter  was  Judge 
Terry,  who,  on  the  close  of  the  election,  challenged  Senator  Brode- 
rick l«  jight  a  duel.  A  hostile  meeting  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  on  the  first  fire  Mr.  Broderick  was  fatally  wounded. 
His  untimely  death  produced  a  very  deep  and  wide-spread  feeling 
of  sorrow  and  regret  A  large  portion  of  the  people  believed  his 
dying  declaration : 

"■  They  have  kilkd  me  because  I  vjus  opposed  to  tJ>e  extension  of  slavery 
and  a  cmiiipt  administration." 

No  notice  of  his  death  was  taken  in  either  house  of  congress 
until  after  Mr.  Seward  had  returned  from  Europe  and  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  senate.  His  brief  eulogium  on  Senator  Broderick,  pro- 
nounced in  the  senate  on  the  13th  of  February,  1860,  adds  another 
to  his  several  eloquent  memorials  of  deceased  associates  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  have  been  previously  commented  on  in 
these  volumes. 

The  thirty-sixth  congress  assembled  on  its  usual  day  in  December, 
1859.  But  an  organization  was  not  completed  until  the  first  week 
in  February,  I860. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  speaker,  it  was  apparent  that  neither  party 
had  then  a  clear  majority  of  the  members.  The  relative  strength, 
as  exhibited  on  several  occasions,  was  nearly  as  follows :  republicans, 
one  hundred  and  twelve;  democrats,  ninety-one;  all  others,  thirty.' 
Soon  after  the  first  ballot,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion declaring,  as  unfit  to  be  speaker  of  the  house,  any  member  who 
had  signed  a  recommendation  of  a  pamphlet  known  as  "Helper's 
Compendium  of  the  Impending  Crisis."  On  this  a  long  and  excited 
debate  ensued,  continuing  until  the  election  of  a  speaker,  hut  with- 
out coming  to  a  vote  upon  the  resolution.     On  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 

1  On  the  ftnt  ballot,  Shen 
>iDd  Bcatterlne  thirty-llTe.  T 
dred  and  twelve  yoUf-,  The 
nnmber  of  votes  thevcgft  fro 
rioBBB,  earrjfne  their  comblT 
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ruary,  and  oa  the  forty-fourth  ballot,  ex-governor  William  Penning- 
ton, of  New  Jersey,  the  republican  candidate,  was  chosen  speaker, 
receiving  one  hundred  and  seventeen  votes  to  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen for  all  others.  The  republican  candidates  for  clerk,  printer,  and 
the  minor  officers  were  subsequently  elected  by  small  majorities. 
The  committees  also,  appointed  by  the  speaker,  were  republican,  or 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  administration. 

In  the  senate,  no  delay  occurred.  Immediately  afler  its  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Mason,  as  already  stated,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  late  seizure  of  the 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  John  Brown  and  his 
confederates,  Mr,  Trumbull  moved  to  include  in  the  invcstigatiou 
the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Franklin,  Missouri,  by  the  iuvadeis  of 
Kansas,  in  1855.  Mr.  Mason's  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Trumbull's  amendment. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  been  detained  from  the  senate 
by  illness  for  several  weeks,  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  law  to 
protect  the  slave  states  against  invasions  and  conspiracies.  The 
measure  proposed  was  denounced  as  a  "  sedition  act,"  aiming  at  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  at  free  speech.  It  gave  rise  to  a  heated  dis- 
cussion, involving  the  question  of  slavery  in  its  various  relations  to 
the  government.  The  president  transmitted  bis  message  to  the  senate 
on  the  27th  of  December,  before  the  house  had  organized.  He  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  the  slave  trade,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba,  and  recommended  an  appropriation  to  pay  for  the 
Amistad  negroes. 

Mr.  Seward  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1860.  On  the  14th  of  February,  the  president  of  the  senate  pre- 
sented the  constitution  of  Kansas,  framed  at  Wyandotte.  Mr. 
Seward  moved  its  reference  to  the  committee  on  territories,  and 
that  it  ~be  printed.  On  the  29th.  he  delivered  his  great  speech  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  and  on 
"the  state  of  the  country." 

"  The  audience  aaaembled  to  hear  Oovemor  Seward's  speech,"  says  a  writer  who 
listened  to  it,  "  filled  every  available  spot  in  the  secate  galleries,  and  overflowed 
into  all  the  adjacent  lobbies  and  pasaages,  crowding  them  with  lhronj;3  eager  to  fol- 
low the  argument  of  the  senator,  or  even  to  catch  an  occasional  sentence  or  word; 
while,  throughout  its  delivery,  a  constant  stream  of  life  flowed  up  and  down  tho 
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gorgeous  stairoaEes  of  the  chamber,  vainly  beating  against  the  compact  masses  who 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  early  possession  of  the  ground;  and,  thenoe  re- 
coiling and  deflecting,  the  disappointed  current  would  glide  into  eddies  around  the 
hall,  and  linger  in  groups  beyond  ear-ahot  of  the  speaker,  unwilling  to  abandon 
all  hope  of  ultimately  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  transpiring  below. 

"It  was  on  the  floor  itself  that  the  most  interesting  spectacle  was  presented, 
every  senator  seemed  to  be  in  his  seat  Hunter,  Davis,  Toombs,  Mason,  Ham- 
mond. Slidell,  Chngman,  Benjamin  and  Brown,  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the 
speaker.  Crittenden  listened  to  every  word.  Douglas  affected  to  be  self-po5- 
eessed;  but  his  nervousness  of  mien  gave  token  tliat  the  truths  now  uttered 
awakened  unpleasant  memories  of  the  Lecompton  contest,  when  he,  Seward  and 
Crittenden,  the  famous  triumvirate,  led  the  allies  in  tlieir  attacks  upon  a  corrupt  and 
despotic  administration. 

"  The  members  of  tlie  house  streamed  over  to  tJie  north  wing  of  the  eapitol,  al- 
most in  a  body,  leaving  Mr.  Eeagan  of  Texas,  to  discourse  to  empty  benches, 
while  Seward  held  his  levee  in  the  senate. 

''  Many  prominent  men,  from  various  parts  of  the  Dnion,  occupied  the  reserved 
Beats  in  and  around  the  cliamber.  There  was  an  unusally  large  attendance  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  This  was  due  in  part,  doubtless,  to  the  reputation  of  the  orator 
as  a  statesman  and  a  leader  of  a  great  party  soon  to  take  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  iJiat,  during  his  recent  foreign 
tour,  Governor  Seward  was  received  with  marked  respect,  and  seemed  sometimes 
to  be  confidently  consulted  by  the  most  eminent  crowned  heads  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguislied  statesmen  of  Europe. 

"This  attention  was  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  train  of  profound  reflection, 
tie  vein  of  original  thought,  the  graphic  historical  sketches,  the  tasteful  rhetorical 
ornaments,  the  occasional  apt  quotations  and  allusions,  in  flue,  to  the  mental  mag- 
netism which  permeated  his  speech  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  it  was 
owing  more,  doubtless,  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  subject  and  the  man,  than 
to  any  mere  display  of  tlie  arts  of  the  logician  or  the  rhetorician.  It  was  upon 
the  theme  of  American  politics ;  upon  the  problem  awaiting  solution  by  the  whole 
body  of  our  people.  It  was  the  utterance  of  a  man  whose  sliarplj -defined  opin- 
ions upon  that  theme,  pronounced  twenty  years  ago,  tlien  found  feeble  echoes,  but 
which  have  been  reiterated  until  they  have  become  the  creed  and  rallying  cry  of 
a  party  on  the  eve  of  assuming  the  jontrol  of  tlie  National  Government. 

"  His  exposition  of  the  relatjon  of  the  constitution  to  slavery  contained,  in  a 
few  lucid  sentences,  all  tliat  is  valuable  upon  that  subject  in  Marshall,  Story  and 
Eent.  The  hiatorie  sketch  of  parties  and  policies,  and  the  influence  of  slavery 
upon  both,  from  the  rise  of  the  Missouri  compromise  onward  to  its  fell,  exhibited 
ail  of  Hallam's  fidelity  to  fact,  lighted  up  with  the  warm  coloring  of  Bancroft. 
The  episodical  outline  of  the  Kansas  controversy,  and  of  tlie  doctrinal  heresy  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  Dred  Scott  pronunciamento,  have  never  been  com- 
pressed into  words  so  few  and  weighty.  Nothing  could  be  more  triumphant  than 
his  vindication  of  the  repubhoan  party  from  the  charge  of  sectionalism;  notlijng 
more  felicitous  than  his  invitatjon  to  the  south  to  come  to  New  York  and  pro- 
claim its  doctrines  from  lake  Brie  to  Sag  Harbor,  assuring  iLs  cliampions  of  safe 
conduct  in  their  raid  upon  his  constituents;  while  the  su^estion,  that  if  the  south 
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woiild  allow  republicans  the  like  access  (o  its  people,  the  party  would  soon  cast  as 
many  votes  below  the  Potomac  as  it  now  does  north  of  that  river,  was  one  of 
those  ha)  pv  retorts  whose  \  i^ible  effect  upon  senators  from  the  slave  states  must 
1  ave  been  seen  to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed.  His  implied  rebuke  of  the  tJrade 
against  Helpers  book  by  qaotjng  Jefferson's  commendatory  letter  to  Price,  the 
Hplper  of  hi>"  day  and  hia  comparison  of  tlie  attempt  to  implicate,  by  inuecdoes, 
othera  than  Brown  and  hia  companions,  in  ^eir  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  with 
like  attempts  to  implicate  innocent  persons  in  the  Sdem  witchcraft,  the  Guy 
Fawkea  plot,  and  the  old  ctlonial  negro  plot,  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  an 
appretnting  auditory  though  uttered  in  the  calm  and  measured  language  so  cha- 
ricteiiaiic  of  the  senator  And,  finally,  this  masterly  and  successful  speech  was 
closed  by  an  elaborate  and  impressive  exposition,  alike  original,  sincere  and  hearty, 
of  the  manifold  advantajres  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  fiim  hold  it  has  apon  the 
iffections  of  the  jieople  the  solid  basis  upon  which  its  pillars  rest,  and  the  cer- 
ta  ntv  that  it  will  survive  the  rudest  shocks  of  fanaticism  and  faction." ' 

The  spring  elections  of  1860,  throughout  the  north,  were  eminently 
favorable  to  the  republicin  cau.se.  Nearly  every  northern  city  elected 
republican  officers.  The  state  elections  in  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut and  the  city  elections  in  Chicago  (the  home  of  Senator 
Douglas)  and  in  Philadelphia  were  each  hotly  contested.  The  ad- 
ministration made  every  exertion  that  pecuniary  aid  and  clas.«  terror- 
ism could  employ.  But  the  friends  of  freedom  proved  true,  and 
were  everywhere  successful.  In  Rhode  Island  a  division  among  the 
republicans  on  local  issues  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  irregular 
republican  ticket,  which  had  been  supported  by  the  administration 
forces  who  made  no  peculiar  nomination.  In  the  state  of  New  York, 
the  counties  of  Cayuga  and  St.  Lawrence,  (the  homes  of  Senators 
Seward  and  Preston  King,)  elected  unanimous  republican  boards  of 
supervi.sors,  and  there  were  large  gains  in  other  counties.  It  was 
estimated  that  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  most  of  these  elections  one 
million  copies  of  Mr.  Seward's  last  speech  had  been  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  the  various  localities. 

Soon  after  the  rash  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  some  public  meetings 
had  been  held  in  a  few  cities,  under  the  name  of  Union  meetings, 
composed  mainly  of  citizens  who  had  not  as  yet  been  received  fully 
into  either  of  the  two  parties  of  the  country.  The  speeches  and  res- 
olutions at  these  meetings  denied  the  necessity  of  any  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  and  deprecated  what  was  called  the  forcing  of 
an   issue  upon  the  people,   which   they  did  not  wish  to   > 

1  Correepondenee  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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Although  five  territories  were  about  to  be  organized  by  congressional 
action  ;  although  Kansas  was  not  yet  admitted ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing many  southern  congressmen  were  daily  urging  a  slave  code  for  the 
territories,  or  that  the  slave  trade  be  reopened,  a  few  presses  and 
many  timid  citizens  seemed  contented  to  ignore  the  issues  of  the  day 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  resolutions  concerning  the  integrity 
of  the  Union. 

The  meetings  resulted  in  a  gathering  of  very  respectable  citizens 
from  many  states  at  Baltimore  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1860,  who 
organizing  a  convention,  resolved,  in  substance,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  their  only  platform  of  principles ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  for  president  of  the  United  States  John  Bell 
of  Tennessee,  and  for  Vice-President  Edward  Everett  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  convention  assumed  the  name  of  the  "constitutional 
union  party." 

On  the  23(>  liay  of  May,  1860,  the  delegates  to  the  national  dem- 
ocratic convention  assembled  at  Charieston,  South  Carolina.  Caleb 
Gushing  of  Massachusetts  was  made  permanent  chairman,  and  for 
more  tlian  a  week  the  most  violent  debates  and  ingenious  parliamen- 
tary tactics  were  had  over  the  question  of  resolutions  for  a  platform. 
The  delegate,s  were  seemingly  divided  into  three  classes;  one  repre- 
senting the  extreme  southern  views  upon  slavery,  in  regard  to  slaves 
being  property  under  the  constitution  and  protected  by  its  terms 
in  territories ;  another  upholding  the  popular  sovereignty  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Douglas ;  and  a  third  anxious  to  promote  partisan  success  by 
saying  as  little  as  possible  on  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day,  except 
in  the  mast  ambiguous  and  obscure  manner,  A  combination  of  the 
two  latter  classes  resulted  in  adopting  a  platform  which  reaffirmed 
that  adopted  at  Cincinnati  in  1856,  with  the  addition  of  a  resolution  re- 
ferring the  question  of  slave  property  under  the  constitution  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States;  and  two  other  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  the  rights  of  citizens  in  foreign 
countries,  which  were  not  remarkable  for  definite  expression.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  this  platform,  the  delegates  from  seven  slave  states 
seceded  and  organized  a  separate  convention. 

The  first  convention,  after  four  days  of  unsuccessful  balloting,  ad- 
journed in  considerable  disorder  to  meet  again  in  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June. 
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The  sececliag  convention  adopted  resolutions  in  its  platform  affirm- 
ing the  right  of  property  in  slaves  in  the  territories,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  duty  of  congress  to  protect 
such  property  in  the  territories  and  on  the  high  seas.  This  con- 
vention then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  the  11th  day  of 
June — one  week  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  other  convention 
in  Baltimore. 

During  the  recess  of  the  two  conventions,  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  Senator  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  embodying  the  principles  of  the  seceders'  platform — 
all  the  democrats  voting  aye,  excepting  Mr.  Pugh,  Mr,  Douglas 
was  absent,  on  account  of  illness.  The  administration,  also,  was- 
understood  to  favor  the  seceders ;  and  the  conflict  which  raged  at 
Charleston  soon  spread  throughout  the  democratic  party.  In  the 
meantime,  new  delegates  were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  secession,  which  served  to  increase  the  feud  between  the  con- 
tending factions. 

The  northern  democrats  were  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  majority  convention,  and  of  Mr.  Douglas 
as  the  candidate  for  president ;  while  the  party  in  the  south  was 
almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  seceders'  platform,  but  divided  as 
to  a  candidate,  although  bitterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Douglas,  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  distracted  condition  of  the  democratic 
party,  the  republicans  were  entirely  harmonious  in  sentiment, 
and  with  no  irreconcilable  differences  as  to  their  candidate  for 
president. 

The  two  factions  of  the  democratic  convention  assembled  again, 
pursuant  to  adjournment — one  at  Richmond,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
and  the  other,  on  the  18th,  at  Baltimore.  The  former  adjourned  from 
day  to  day,  without  transacting  any  business.  In  the  latter,  the  old 
conflict  between  those  who  would  protect  slavery  everywhere,  and 
those  who  would  not,  was  renewed.  After  a  stormy  debate,  inter- 
rupted by  personal  collisions,  those  who  favored  slavery  protection 
again  seceded,  and  organized  a  separate  convention.  They  were 
joined  by  Caleb  Gushing,  the  chairman  of  the  original  convention. 
The  remaining  members,  with  a  new  presiding  officer,  proceeded  to 
nominate  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States. 
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Stephen  A,  Douglas  was  nominated  for  president  on  the  second  bal- 
)ot,  receiving  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  a  half  votes  of  the  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  and  a  half  c;ist.  Benjiunin  Fitapatrick,  of 
Alabama,  was  named  for  vice-president.  He,  however,  declined  the 
nomination,  after  tlie  convention  had  adjonmed,  and  Heischel  V. 
JoLnson,  of  Georgia,  was  substituted  by  the  national  democratic 
committee.  The  platform,  as  adoptL'd  by  this  convention  at  its 
session  in  Ciiarleston,  reflects  the  sentiments  of  Senator  Douglas 
and  that  portion  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  northern  states 
who  no  longer  support  all  the  demands  of  the  slave  power. 

The  secedois,  who  held  their  convention  at  the  same  time  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  nominated  for  president  of  the  United  States,  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  for  vice-president,  Joseph  Lane, 
of  Oregon,'  and  adopted  as  their  platform,  substantially,  the  one 
rejected  at  Charleston  by  the  original  convention.  It  boldly  denies 
the  power  of  any  territorial  legislature  to  exclude  slavery  from  its 
domain;  and  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  protect 
slavery,  to  the  fullest  extent,  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  territories,  and 
wherever  its  constitutional  power  extends. 

The  second  national  convention  of  the  republican  party,  met  at 
Chicago  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1860 — the  fifty-ninth  birthday  of 
Mr.  Seward.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  noon  by  Gov- 
ernor Morgan,  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  national  committee. 
David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary  chairman 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  At  a  subsequent  session  a  permanent  or- 
ganization was  completed  by  the  election  of  George  Ashmun,  of 
Massachusetts,  as  president,  with  twenty -seven  vice-presidents, 
and  as  many  secretaries,  representing  each  state  and  territory  in 
convention." 

A  platform  of  principles  was  adopted  by  the  convention  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  unanimity.'  ft  recognizes  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  "that  all  men  are  created  equal," 

1  Mr,  BrecktnHdge  received  eighty-one  vote?,  snd  Dsnlel  S.  Slchlneon  tiventf-Ibllr.  Mr. 
Tini-'ti  vote  was  iiiianlmons.  one  hundred  and  Ave. 

number  nf  dclejat«8  In  at-endance,  eutllled  to  votes,  from 


erritory-    Maine,  10;  New  Hampsblre.  10;  Vermont,  10;  >lasNivha»et».  %; 

Connecticut.  IS;  New  York,  TO;  Sew  Jersey,  u  ;  PennBylvanla,  54  ;  Maryland. 
...,_,  Virginia,  *8;  Kanlueky,  33;  OHIO.  K:  InaiaH»,M^  m!«oiip!.  !»■  Mli-fifMu) 
,.  aa;  Wisconsin,  10;  Iowa.  S;  Calinimla.  X;  MInnaei 


Kan8«8.«;  Nehraaka.b:  DistrlctColumblB.9.    Total,  4«l(,   Pennsylva 
eent  a  lari^r  nninber  nf  delegate*,  bat  n-ert  onl;  entllled  to  vote  ai  sti 
8  See  Appendix. 
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and  declares  tbat  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territories  is  that 
of  freedom ;  and  denies  the  authority  of  congress,  of  a  territorial 
legislature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery 
in  any  territory  of  the  United  Stiites. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session  the  convention  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  first  ballot  for  president,  the  votes  were  divided  as  follows : 

For  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York, 173^ 

"  Abrahiiin  Lincoln,  of  Illinois, 102 

"  Edward  Bales,  of  Miawari, 48 

"  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsjlyania, 50  J- 

"  John  McLean,  of  Ohio 12 

"  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio, 49 

"  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio, 3 

"  Williatn  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 14 

"  John  M.  Read,  of  Pennsylvania, 1 

"  Jacob  Collnmer,  of  Vermont, 10 

"  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 1 

"  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California, 1 

Whole  number  of  votes  east,  465;  necessary  to  a  choice,  233. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  vote  of  each  state  on  the  first  ballot : 
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Oregon.  

There  being  no  choic 
receiving  one  hundred  ai 


;  a  second  ballot  was  taken,  Mr.  Seward 
1  eighty-four  and  one-ialf  votes,  and  Mr. 
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Lincoln  one  hundred  and  eighty-one;  scattering,  ninety-nine  and 
one-half.  A  third  ballot  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Seward  received  on  this  ballot  one  hundred  and  eighty  votes ; 
Mr.  Lincoln  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one-half;  Mr,  Bates 
twenty-two ;  Mr.  Chase  twenty-four  and  one-half;  Mr.  McLean  five ; 
Mr.  Dayton  one ;  C.  M.  Clay  one.  Before  the  result  of  the  voting 
was  announced  Mr.  Lincoln's  vote  was  increased,  by  clianges,  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  four. 

The  states  which  cast  a  majority  of  their  respective  votes  for  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  last  ballot  were  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  Texas,  Kansas  territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia, 

At  the  close  of  the  third  ballot,  when  the  result  had  been  an 
uounced,  Mr.  Evarts,  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation,  moved 
that  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  as  the  repub- 
lican candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States,  be  made  unani- 
mous. His  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew,  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Austin  Blair, 
of  Michigan,  and  adopted  by  the  convention.' 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  for  vice-president. 
On  the  first  ballot  he  received  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  votes ; 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  one  hundred  and  one  and  one-half; 
John  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  fifty -eight ;  A.  H.  Reeder,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, fifty-one;  N.  P.  Bank.s,  of  Massachusetts,  thirty-eight  and 
one-half;  IL  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  eight;  Sam  Houston,  of 
Texas,  six ;  W.  L,  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  three ;  John  M.  Bead, 
of  Pennsylvania,  one.  On  the  second  and  last  ballot,  Mr.  Hamlin 
received  three  hundred  and  sixty -seven  votes ;  Mr.  Clay  eighty-dx , 
Mr.  Hickman  thirteen,  Mr.  Hamlin's  nomination  was  then  made 
unanimous. 

These  nominations,  as  well  as  the  platform  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, received  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  Seward,  In  private  and 
in  public  he  promptly  gave  them  his  hearty  indorsement.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  nominations  were  made  he  wrote  for  the  Auburn 
Daily  Advertiser,  as  follows : 

1  For  ihe  eloquent  reroarka  made  bj-  these  genllemen,  and  others,  »t  the  lime,  see  Ap- 
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"No  truer  exposition  of  tlie  republican  creed  could  bo  given,  than  the  platform, 
adopted  by  the  coavention  contains.  Wo  truer  or  firmer  defenders  of  the  repub- 
lican faith  couid  have  been  found  in  the  Union,  than  the  diatinguished  and  esteemed 
citizens  on  whom  the  honors  of  the  nomination  have  faUea  Their  electjon,  we 
trust,  by  a  decisive  majority,  will  restore  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
its  constitutional  and  ancient  course.  Let  the  watchword  of  the  republican  party, 
then,  be  Union  and  Liberty,  and  onward  to  victory." 

Two  (lays  afterwards  he  addressed  the  following  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  central  republican  committee  of  the  city  of  New  York  :' 

"  Auburn,  May  21,  1860. 
"Gestlemes:  I  will  not  affect  to  conceal  the  sensibility  witli  which  I  have 
received  the  letters  in  which  you  and  so  many  other  respected  friends  have  ten- 
dered to  nie  expressions  of  renewed  and  enduring  confidence.  These  letters  will 
remain  witl-  ine  m  assurances  in  future  years  that,  although  I  was  not  unwilling 
to  await,  even  for  another  age,  the  vindication  of  my  political  principles,  yet  that 
they  did  nevertheless  receive  the  generous  support  of  many  good,  wise  and  patri- 

"  Such  assurances,  however  made,  under  the  circumstances  now  existing,  derive 
tlieir  priceless  value  largely  from  the  fact  that  they  steal  upon  me  through  tlie 
channels  of  private  correspondence,  and  altogether  unknown  to  the  world.  You 
will  at  once  perceive  that  such  expressions  would  become  painful  to  me,  and  justly 
offensive  to  the  community,  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  on  any  public  or 
conventjonftl  form  of  manifestation.  For  (his  reason,  if  it  were  respectful  and  oon- 
sistiint  with  your  own  public  purposes,  I  would  have  delayed  my  reply  to  you 
until  I  could  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  it  verbally  next  week  on  my 
way  to  Washington,  after  completing  the  arrangements  for  the  repiurs  upon  my 
dwelling  here,  rendered  necessary  by  a  recent  fire. 

The  same  reason  determines  me  also  to  decline  your  kind  invitation  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  which  you  propose  some  demonstrations  of  respect  to  myself,  wiiile 
so  justly  considering  the  nominations  which  have  been  made  by  the  recent  na- 
tional convention  at  Ciiicago.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  your  right  lo  have  a  frank 
and  candid  exposition  of  ray  own  opinions  and  sentiments  on  that  important 
subject 

My  friends  know  very  well  that,  while  tliey  have  always  generously  made  my 
promotion  to  public  trusts  their  own  exclusive  care,  mine  has  only  been  to  execute 
them  faithfully,  so  as  to  be  able,  at  the  close  of  their  assigned  terms,  to  resign 
them  into  the  liands  of  the  people  without  forfeiture  of  the  public  confidence. 
The  presentation  of  my  name  to  the  Chicago  convention  was  thus  their  act, 
Dot  mine.  The  di8appomtmi,nt,  therefore,  is  their  disappointment,  not  mine.  It 
may  have  found  them  unprepared  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  sentiment  either 
of  disappointment  or  diacontmt,  for  who,  in  any  possible  ease,  could,  wiUiout 
presumption,  claim  that  a  great  nitional  party  ought  to  choose  him  for  its  candi- 
date for  the  first  office  m  the  gill  of  the  Anierican  people?     I  find  in  the  resolu- 
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tions  of  the  e»nventJon  a  platform  as  satisfactory  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  framed 
with  mj  own  hands,  and  in  the  candidates  adopted  by  it,  eminent  and  able  repub- 
licans, with  whom  1  have  cordially  co-operated  in  maintaining  the  principles 
embodied  in.  tliat  excellent  creed.  I  cheerfully  give  them  a  sincere  and  earnest 
support. 

I  trust,  moreover,  that  those  with  whom  I  have  labored  so  long  that  common 
service  in  a  noble  cause  has  created  between  them  and  myself  relations  of  per- 
sonal friendship  unsurpassed  in  the  experience  of  political  men,  will  indulge  me  in 
a  confident  belief  that  no  sense  of  disappointment  will  be  allowed  by  tliem  to 
hinder  or  delay,  or  in  any  way  embarrass,  the  progress  of  tlial  cause  to  the  con- 
summation which  is  demanded  by  a  patriotic  regard  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  country  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  I  am,  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
your  frietjd  and  obedient  servant,  William  H.  Sewahd. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  25th  June,  1860,  refusing  to  admit  Kansas 
into  the  Union,  to  enact  a  proper  tariff',  or  to  pass  a  homestead  act,' 

Mr.  Seward  labored  diligently  to  secure  all  these  great  measures. 
His  speech  on  the  admission  of  Kan.sas  has  already  been  noticed. 
In  a  brief  speech  on  the  tariff,  he  especially  protested  against  a  post- 
ponement of  the  question,  remarking  that— 

"  The  proposition  to  postpone  involves  the  questioa  of  the  true  value  of  our 
present  time,  and  also  leads  us  to  consider  tlie  prospects  of  a  more  favorable  sea- 
son at  the  next  session  of  congress.  We  are  here,"  he  said,  "  in  tjie  middle  of  tho 
month  of  June,  which  is  yet  one,  or  two,  or  oven  three  months  earlier  than  con- 
gress has  been  accustomed  to  adjourn.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  salary 
system,  no  man  would  have  felt  himself  bound  to  put  off  this  question  of  a  tariff, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  because  of  a  want  of  time.  It  is  now  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  B  question  of  economy,  to  the  public  at  all  whether  we  sit  here  till 
August  or  adjourn  to-day.  If  we  have  not  time  enough  W  consider  tliis  question, 
somebody  is  responsible  for  that  lack  of  time.  Who  is  responsible  ?  We  were  at 
liberty  to  ait  here  till  the  month  of  December  next  But  ten  days  ago  a  majority 
of  the  senate — a  majority  of  whom  were  understood  to  be  opposed  to  this  princi- 
ple of  protection — fixed  an  arbitrary  period,  and  shortened  up  the  time  of  con- 
gress until  Monday  next,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  this  question  was  to  be 
acted  upon," 

But  his  counsels,  joined  with  those  of  Mr.  Cameron  and  other 
republican  senators,  were  unheeded,  and  the  subject  was  postponed. 

The  attention  of  congress  was,  several  times  and  in  various  ways, 
called  to  the  alarming  increase  of  the  African  slave  trade.     A  pro- 

I  A  compromlae  homeit^ad  bill  pBBSed  both  honsea,  bnt  waa  vetoed  by  the  preaidenl.  The 
vote  in  the  Bfnate,  by  which  KaOBas  wag  kept  out  of  the  TInLon,  atood  Iwenty-aeveii  tc  thirty- 
two— Messrs,  Blgler  aod  HuBh  voIlnR  with  the  tepubllrans.  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Critlcnden 
were  dbsent—tbe  former  ha>'ing  paired  with  Mr.  Cfay,  of  Alabamii.  The  huitae  voted  to  sdmit, 
hy  ayea  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  iiayn  aevenTj-tliroe, 
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position  WHS  made  in  the  senate  to  amend  the  naval  appropriation 
hill  so  aa  to  provide  three  Sueatn  vessels  for  its  suppression.  Mr. 
Seward  warmly  advocated  the  motion,  but  it  failed,  by  yeas  eighteen, 
nays  twenty-five.  He  availed  himself  of  the  occasion,  however,  to 
ca!l  the  attention  of  the  country  to  an  elaborate  bill  that  he  had 
submitted  to  the  senate,  at  a  previous  session,  for  arresting  the  slave 
trade,  which  he  pledged  himself  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the 
senate  at  the  next  meeting  of  congress. 

Congress  also  neglected  to  adopt  any  decisive  measures  for  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  curtailed  the  mail  facili- 
ties already  existing  between  California  and  the  eastern  states.  A 
large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  house, 
was  occupied  in  debates  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  consumed  several 
weeks  of  the  session  in  the  senate,  while  the  delay  in  electing  a 
speaker,  and  the  di.seossion  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Missouri,  in  the  house,  seemed  to  leave  little  opportunity  for  the 
consideration  and  disposal  of  various  important  practical  measures, 
awaiting  the  action  of  congress. 

Avoiding  the  usual  summer  resorts,  Mr.  Seward  sought  recreation 
during  the  month  of  July  (1860),  in  brief  visits  to  cherished  friends 
in  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  unable  to  escape 
public  attentions  on  the  way,  but  was  interrupted  at  various  places 
with  popular  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection.  At  Windsor 
and  Bellows  Falls,  in  Vermont-  Keene  and  Dover,  in  New  Hampshire; 
Bangor  and  Portland,  in  Maine,  and  many  lesser  places,  large  crowds 
of  people  assembled  to  greet  him.  The  public  authorities  of  the 
states,  cities  and  towns  welcomed  his  appearance  among  them.  Mr. 
Seward  spoke  briefly  in  response  to  the  addresses  that  were  made  to 
him,  eliciting  hearty  applause.  After  a  brief  stay  with  his  friend, 
Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,'  Mr.  Seward  proceeded  homeward  through  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  At  Boston  he  was  received  with  distin- 
honor.  The  governor  of  the  state'  presented  him  to  the 
pie,  in  a  complimentary  speech,  which  was  received  by  them  with 
d  expressions  of  cordial  sympathy.  Brief  addresses  were  also 
made  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Henry  Wilson,  who  had  accom- 
panied Mr.  Seward  from  the  depot  to  the  Bevere  House.     A  band 

I  since  rlfctea  governor  or  the  etnle  or  Maine.  s  KaUwuiel  P.  Banka.    See  Appeadix. 
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of  music  played  scvoral  national  airs;  and,  although  it  was  near3j 
midnight,  the  crowd  listened  to  Mr.  Seward's  speech  with  singular 
enthusiasm.     Mr.  Seward  spoke  as  follows: 

"  OiTiZKNS  OF  Boston — op  Maesachubkttb  :  I  have  heard  your  explanation  fi'oni 
my  extellunt  and  est^ninied  fiiernJ,  the  oliief  tnnglstrate  of  your  state.  Something, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  be  due  ftom  myself,  to  you  and  to  the  country,  for  the 
unexpected  surprise  which  has  overtaken  me.  It  is  so  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
tny  wliolc  life  to  be  arrested  on  a  journey  which  had  for  its  ohjcct  but  the  jier- 
formano©  of  a  duty  of  friendship,  aud  was  commenced  and  prosecuted,  and  hoped 
to  be  ended,  in  a  manner  entirely  private,  tlint  I  am  sure  some  explanatjon  will 
be  expected  of  me.  That  explanation  is  a  vety  simple  one.  I  have  made  a  great 
mistake.  I  have  committed  a  great  blunder.  I  have  been  very  weak.  My  first 
mistake  was  in  supposing  that  it  was  safe  to  trust  myself  on  a  railroad  through 
^  ew  IHiigland  and  down  east,  instead  of  the  telegraph.  I  found  out  my  mistake 
only  wheu  it  was  too  late ;  for  although  I  succeeded  iu  finding  the  wide-awakes 
at  Bangor  fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  yet  I  very  quickly  discovered  that 
they  woke  up  quite  too  soon  for  the  convenience  of  a  quiet  traveler.  I  certainly 
have  not  besought,  and  have  not  de^red,  any  demonstration  of  eonaderation  at 
the  hands  of  my  fellow  citizens.  Tliere  are  many  reasons  why  I  prefer  to  seek  tlie 
aatisfaction  of  the  attempt  to  perform  my  duty,  in  my  own  conscience  and  not  in 
the  acclamations  of  my  tellow  men;  but  it  is  God's  will  that  we  must  be  over- 
mled  and  disappointed,  and  I  have  submitted  witli  such  graeiousness  as  I  can 

"  Fellow  citiaens,  I  have  endeavored,  all  along  the  road — for  this,  I  think,  is  tlie 
seventh  or  eighth  time  that  I  have  been  called  out  fa  meet  a  kind  and  ooniial 
welcome  on  tliis  day  only — I  have  endeavored  to  accommodai*  myself  to  this 
form  of  reception  by  treating  it  as  a  light  and  trivial  affair,  trusting  that  those  who 
have  been  so  exceedingly  kind  to  me  would  believe,  after  all,  that  there  was  grati- 
tude, unexpressed  and  strong,  concealed  under  tlie  face  of  a  ample,  honest  good 
nature.  But,  fellow  citizens,  ^le  case  is  altered  wiien  I  come  upon  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  a  veneration,  though  I  have  a  profound 
aflfection,  for  Vermont,  Her  statesmen  aii;  not  my  teachers — her  people  are  but 
my  equals.  Although  I  honor  them  and  respect  and  love  them  for  their  fidelity  U> 
the  interests  of  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  they  are 
still  but  my  fellow  laborers  in  the  vineyard.  I  can  say  the  same  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  I  know  none  of  her  statesmen  or  her  sons  who  were  eai'lier  in  the  tield 
tlian  the  statesmen  and  eons  of  New  York.  I  can  say  the  same  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  which  I  have  visited — great  and  honorable  as  the  works  ai'e  which  havb 
been  done  in  those  states  by  the  champions  of  human  rights.  I  am  their  equal ; 
I  have  received  their  cordial  welcome  as  an  expression  of  esteem  and  kindness. 
But  it  is  altogether  different  in  the  state  of  Massaclmsetts.  Here  I  can  play  no 
[lart;  I  can  affect  no  di^uise ;  because,  although  not  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  nor 
even  of  Hew  England  bom,  I  feel  and  know  it  my  duty  to  confess  that  if  I  have 
ever  studied  the  interests  of  my  country,  and  of  iiumanity,  I  have  studied  in  the 
school  i)f  Massachusetts.  If  I  have  ever  conceived  a  resolution  to  miuntain  the 
ritrlits  and  interests  of  these  free  states  in  the  union  of  the  confederacy,  I  learned 
it  from  Massachusetts. 
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"  It  was  tivt'Tity-two  years  ago,  not  far  from  this  season,  when  a  diatlnguisbed 
and  venernhli!  statesman  of  Massachusetts  had  retired  to  hia  home,  a  few  miles  in 
the  suburbs  of  your  city,  under  the  censure  of  hia  fellow  citizens,  driven  home  by 
tbe  peltings  of  remorseless  pro-slavery  people,  that  I,  younger  then,  of  course, 
than  I  am  now,  made  a  pilgrimage,  which  was  not  molested  on  my  way,  to  tlie 
Sage  of  Quiucy,  there  to  learn  from  him  wliat  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  tlie  deplorable  condition  of  the  intelligence  and  sentiment  ot 
the  country,  demoralized  by  the  power  of  slavery.  Thence  I  have  derived  every 
resolution,  every  sentiment,  that  has  animated  and  inspired  me  in  the  performance 
if  my  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  all  the  intervening  tJme.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  those  sentiments  have  not  always  been  popular,  even  iu  tlie  state  of 
Massachusetts.  I  know  tliat  citizens  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  citizens  of  otlier 
states,  have  attempted  to  linva  the  disciples  of  that  illustrious  teacher  from  their 
policy.  But  it  is  to-night  that  I  am  free  to  confess  that  whenever,  any  man, 
■wherever  he  might  be  found,  whetlier  he  was  of  northern  or  southern  blrtii, 
■whether  he  was  of  the  'solid  men  of  Boston,'  or  of  tlie  light  men  of  Mississippi, 
has  assailed  me  for  tlie  maintenance  of  those  doctrines,  I  have  sought  to  com- 
mune with  his  spirit,  and  to  learn  from  him  whether  the  tiling  in  which  I  was 
engaged  was  wortliy  to  be  done.  What  a  commentary  upon  the  wisdom  of  man 
is  given  in  tliis  single  fact,  that  fifteen  years  only  after  the  death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  tlie  people  of  tlie  United  States,  who  hurled  him  from  power  and  from 
place,  are  calling  to  the  head  of  tlie  nation,  to  the  very  seat  from  which  he  was 
expeUed,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  claim  to  that  seat  is  tliat  he  confesses  the  obli- 
gation of  that  higher  law  which  the  Sage  of  Quincy  proclaimed,  and  that  he  avows 
kimeelf)  for  weal  or  wo,  for  life  or  death,  a  soldier  on  the  side  of  freedom  in  the 
irrepressible  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  simple  confession.  I  desire,  now,  only  to  say  to  you, 
that  you  have  arrived  at  the  last  st^e  of  this  conflict  before  you  reach  the  tri- 
umph which  is  to  inaugurate  this  great  policy  into  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  You  will  bear  yourselves  manfully.  It  behooves  you,  solid  men  of  Bos- 
ton, if  such  are  here — and  if  the  solid  men  are  not  here,  tlien  tlie  lighter  men  of 
Massachusetts — to  bear  onward  and  forward,  first  in  the  ranks,  the  flag  of  freedom, 

"But  let  not  your  thoughts  or  expectations  be  confined  to  the  present  hour. 
I  tell  you,  fellow  citizens,  tliat  with  this  victory  comes  the  end  of  the  power  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  I  think  I  may  assume  that  a  democrat  is  a  man 
who  maintains  the  creed  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  democratic  party,  as 
it  is  confessed  at  the  present  day.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  I  tell  you,  in  all 
sincerity,  that  the  last  democrat  in  the  United  States  has  been  already  born. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  remains  only  to  thank  you  for  this  kind  reception,  and  to  express 
my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  health  and  happiness,  and  for  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  your  noble  city  and  most  ancient  and  honored  state." 

Mr.  Seward  pa.saed  a  day  at  Quincy  with  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
visiting  the  old  homestead  and  the  tombs  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
John  Adams.  The  remainder  of  his  journey  homeward  was  inter 
rnpted  only  by  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  people. 
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Aa  tlie  presidential  cunvass  advanced,  a  universal  apathy  seemeiS 
to  prevail,  and  the  democratic  party  began  to  be  sanguine  of  success. 
Invitations  now  pressed  upon  Mr.  Seward,  chiefly  from  bis  most 
devoted  friends,  to  enter  the  campaign.  Influenced  by  these  appeals, 
he  left  home  on  the  last  day  of  August,  At  Lockport,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  at  other  places,  both  in  New  York  and  in  Canada,  on  his 
way  to  Michigan,  he  met  with  a  variety  of  public  demonstrations,  to 
which  he  responded  in  brief  acknowledgments.  At  Detroit,  wliere 
be  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  September,  great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  his  reception.  He  was  escorted  from  the  boat  to 
his  lodgings  by  a  grand  torchlight  procession.  The  display  was 
brilliant  and  imposing,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  seemeii 
to  be  in  the  streets.  On  reaching  the  house  of  Senator  Chandler, 
Mr.  Seward  was  introduced  to  the  people,  who  had  gathered  there, 
by  his  associate,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  After  some  playful 
talk  about  the  absurdity  of  hia  requiring  any  introduction  to  the 
citizens  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Seward  said: 

"  It  is  a  surprise,  fellow  citizens,  to  be  received  in  this  city,  which  I  honor  and 
love  so  much,  with  demonstjations  of  kindneHs — I  had  almost  said  affection — such 
as  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  I  think,  in  the  province  tlirough  which  I  have 
passed  to-day,  on  the  visit  of  its  hereditary  prince  ajjd  governor.  If  I  do  not  say 
how  much  I  am  gratified,  how  deeply  this  welcome  affects  me,  please  to  under- 
stand that  I  can  find  no  words  in  which  to  «xprcs3  my  acknowledgments ;  so  take 
what  the  tongue  seems  to  suppress  for  what  tlie  heart  confesses.  I  have  said,  io 
my  inmost  soul,  long  ago,  that  the  wishes  of  the  republican  people  of  Michigiwi 
should  be  with  nie,  in  all  practical  points,  equivalent  to  a  command.  You  have 
cdJled  mn  here,  not  to  speak  of  yourselves  nor  of  myself;  but  to  discuss  the  great 
intereste  of  our  country  involved  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have  come,  cheerfully,  gladly,  proudly,  in 
obedience  to  yOur  command.  To-morrow  I  will  hear  from  you  what  you  think 
of  that  important  question,  and  then  I  will,  to  those  who  may  choose  to  Hsteli  to 
me,  explain  my  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  and  hopes  of  the  republicait 
party  of  the  country.  Until  then,  fellow  citizens,  I  hope  that  my  respected  and 
esteemed  brethren  of  the  wide-awake  association',  who  have  done  me  the  com- 
pliment of  electing  me  a  member,  will  allow  me  to  go  to  sleep,  whatever  they 
may  do  for  the  rest  of  the  night;  and  to-inorrow  I  promise  to  perform  a  soldiers 
duty  in  their  association," 

1  The  "  Wide-AwakeB,"  of  whom  mention  le  frpquentiv  made  in  theee  pageB,  were  an  aiBOCis- 
tlOD  pecnnar  M  the  campaign  oC  1^160,  originatli^  earlf  in  tliat  ycitr  in  Hartford.  Connecticut, 
Composed  moitly  of  vonne  men,  tbey  orgaiiliea  with  uniforms  and  mtlitary  discipline,  bearing 
In  tbeir  evening  parades,  each  man,  a  torch.    Wherever  the  republican  partj  ellslud,  the  wld«- 
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Oil  the  following  day,  Mr.  Seward  delivered  an  able  and  elaborate 
speech  to  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in  the  United 
States.  This  Sfieech  was  published  simultaneously  the  next  morning 
in  the  newspapers  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  Detroit,  and  afterward  copied  into  all  the  principal 
republican  journals  in  the  Union,  and,  both  in  tone  and  argument, 
gave  to  the  whole  canvass  its  marked  characteristics  of  <lignity  and 
patriotism,  unknown  in  any  previous  presidential  election.  It  will 
be  found  in  this  volume,  under  the  title  of  "The National  Diverg- 
ence and  Return." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Seward  was  honored  with 
another  grand  procession  of  wide-awakes  gathered  from  fhe  inte- 
rior of  the  state  and  the  shores  of  lake  Erie.  Halting  in  front  of 
his  lodgings,  they  were  addressed  by  him  as  follows : 

"  Fellow  Citizens  :  If  I  appear  in  obedience  to  you r  call  to-night,  I  liopi-  it 
will  only  be  a  new  illustration  of  on  old  practice  of  mine,  never  to  giie  up  an 
honest  and  virtuous  attempt,  though  I  may  iiiil  in  it  tlie  fiist  time.  I  tried  M-day 
■and  utterly  lailed  to  make  tlie  republicans  of  Micliigan  hear,  and  now,  in  oljeili- 
■ence  to  your  call  (o-night,  renew  the  effort.  The  end  of  a  great  national  debate 
8  at  hand.  It  is  now  upon  us,  and  the  simple  reason  is  that  tlie  people  lia\e 
become  at  last  attentive,  willing  to  be  convinced,  and  satisfied  of  the  soundne'-s 
of  the  republican  iailh.  It  lias  been  a  task.  We  had  first  to  reach  the  }oiing 
through  tlie  prejudices  of  the  old.  I  have  never  expected  my  own  age  and  gene- 
ration to  reliiiquisli  tJie  prejudices  in  which  tliey  and  I  were  born.  I  have  ex- 
pected, as  lias  beeu  (lie  case  heretofore  In  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  old 
would  remain  unconverted,  and  that  the  great  work  of  reformation  and  progress 
would  rest  with  the  young.  That  baa  come  at  last;  for  tliough  the  dcmoci-atic 
party  have  denied  the  ascendency  and  obligations  of  the  '  higher  law,'  still  they 
bear  testimony  to  it  in  their  persons,  if  not  in  their  conversatjon.  Democrats  die 
in  obedience  to  'higher  law,'  and  republicans  are  born,  and  will  be  bom,  and  none 
hut  republicans  will  be  bom  in  Uie  United  States  after  tiie  year  of  1860.  The 
first  generation  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  educated  in  the  republican  fiuth 
has  appeared  In  your  presence,  by  a  strong  and  bold  demonstrative  representation 
to-uight.  It  is  the  young  men  who  constitute  the  wide-awake  force.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  young  men  were  incapable  of  being  organized. 
Four  years  ago  Uiey  were  organized  for  the  distraction  of  the  country  and  the 
republican  cause.  To-day  the  young  men  of  the  United  States  are  for  the  (ii-st 
time  on  the  side  of  freedom  against  slavery.  Go  on,  then,  and  do  your  work. 
Put  this  great  cavtae  into  the  keeping  of  your  great,  honest,  worthy  leader,  Abrn- 
ham  Lincoln.  Believe  me  sincere  when  I  say,  that  if  it  had  devolved  upon  me 
10  select  from  all  men  in  the  United  States  a  man  to  whom  I  should  confide  the 
standard  of  this  cause — wliioh  is  tiie  object  for  which  I  have  lived  and  liibon  d 
«nd  for  which  I  would  be  willing  to  die — tiiat  man  would  have  been  Ahraiiam 
Lincoln.'' 
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From  Detroit,  Mr,  Seward  went  to  Lansing,  tbe  capital  of  the 
state.  At  Pontiae,  Owosso,  and  St.  Johns,  on  the  route,  the  people 
came  together  in  great  numbers  to  greet  him.  At  De  Witt  he  was- 
met  by  a  cavalcade  of  wide-awakes  and  citizens,  who  escorted  him 
into  Lansing.  As  the  procession,  with  music  and  banners,  entered 
the  city,  it  presented  a  highly  imposing  appearance.  The  citizens 
had  assembled  in  front  of  the  capitol,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
guest.  Mr,  Seward  was  tliere  met  by  the  committee  of  reception, 
and  welcomed  V)  the  city.  In  reply  to  an  eloquent  address'  from 
J,  M.  Longj'ear,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Seward  said: 

"Tliat  his  errand  at  Lansing  was  not  wholly  that  of  a  potiticiaa — that  he  liad 
come  among  them  well  knowing  tliat  the  access  must  be  through  a  new  country, 
and  over  rough  roads,  to  enjoy  in  part  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  a  city,  now  in 
its  beginning,  the  capital  of  a  flourisliiug  state,  whieli,  within  tlie  lives  of  his  chil- 
dren, was  destined  tobecomeapopulousandpowerfdmotropolis.  Hesawaraund 
him  tiie  elements  and  assurances  of  ita  growtli  and  ultimate  greatness,  and  he  felt 
that  his  time  !iad  not  been  wasted,  nor  liis  labor  lost,  in  making  this  visit;  ho 
hoped  the  citizens  of  Lansing,  of  all  parties,  for  that  day  might  look  upon  him 
as  a  private  man,  tlieir  personal  frioiid,  their  invited  guest — to-mon*ow  would  be 
soon  enough  for  them  to  regard  him  as  the  politician,  or  for  him  to  employ  his 
time  in  talking  upon  political  matters. 

In  reply  to  the  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Longyear,  in  reference  to  Gtov.  Seward's 
reception  of  John  Quincy  Adams  under  similar  circumstances,  Mr.  Seward  said: 
"  I  had  arisen  that  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  found  Mr.  Adams  already  up  and 
writing.  He  asked  me  who  was  to  address  him  that  day.  I  answered  that  that 
duty  had  been  assigned  to  me.  He  said  tliat  it  would  be  a  favor  to  him  it  I  could 
show  him  the  address  I  proposed  to  make.  I  repaired  to  my  library,  and  having 
hastily  written  my  speech,  I  returned  and  gave  tlie  manuscript  U>  him.  The  '  old 
man  eloquent'  read  it  over  by  himself;  then,  handing  it  back  to  me,  he  said; 
'Ah,  Governor  Seward,  seeing  your  speech  only  increases  my  embarrassment. 
I  cannot  answer  (Aa((^eech.'  You  will  not  hesitate  to  believe  me,"  said  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, "when  I  confess  tliat  now,  when  you  have  applied  the  address  to  myself,  I  find 
it|  as  my  own  speech,  unanswerable,  as  Joiin  Quincy  Adams  did  when  it  was 
submitted  to  him."  ' 

The  next  day,  the  population  of  that  new  region  gathered  to  wel- 
come him.  Mr.  Seward  addressed  them  at  length,  but  only  a  sketch 
of  his  speech  ha,'?  been  preserved.     lie  said : 

"I  know  errors,  but  not  enemies.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  principles,  and 
not  of  men.  While  you  think  1  have  come  here  to  instruct  you,  I  have,  in  fact, 
come  to  complete  my  own   education.     I  wanted   to   see   for  myself  how   aa 
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American  slate  is  planted,  oi^aiiized,  perfected — a  vigorous  Amerirjn  =tite  I 
see  it  all  now,  and  here,  before  me. 

"The  founders  of  Micliigan  were  not  all  of  one  state  or  country,  but  of  many 
states  and  countries.  They  oame  Irom  Vermont  and  New  York,  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  otlier  American  states,  as  well  as  from  England,  Ireland, 
Holland,  Norway,  and  otlier  European  countries.  They  were  of  various  religious 
faiths,  and  of  many  differing  political  habits  and  opinions.  The  immigrants  from 
Europe  were  voluntary  citizens,  not  native  citizens,  like  those  who  tame  fiom 
American  states.  They,  of  course,  all  were  free,  for  only  freemen  can  emigrate 
This  is  just  what  would  liave  oceurred  in  every  state  now  in  this  Union  and 
what  mut>t  be  tlie  case  in  every  state  hereafter  to  como  in,  if  tJie  natural  <.our<ie  of 
events  were  not,  and  should  not,  be  overruled  by  government.  But  pon  erw  forujrti 
from  this  continent,  although  ruUng  in  it  early,  employed  themselves  m  distrriclmg 
and  defeating  that  natural  course  of  things.  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  France 
extended  tlieir  sway  over  difiurent  parts  of  tjie  continent,  and  established  nristo- 
raeies  wliich  were  only  removed  by  revolutions.  Wiien  that  political  phase  had 
passed  away,  it  left,  niany  of  the  state*  slave  states.  Boston  and  New  York  con- 
tinued htisily  plying  the  African  riave  trade.  African  slavery  being  tlms  established 
and  continually  enlat^jed,  voluntary  white  free  emigration  practically  ceased.  The 
states  afterwards  divided  on  the  two  systems  of  slavery  and  of  freedom.  Some 
have  preferred  to  retain  the  former.  Its  coiiMquences  are  seen  in  exhausted  soils, 
sickly  states,  and  fretful  and  discontented  peoples.  You  have  chosen  the  wiser 
and  better  system.  My  policy — that  policy  which  I  have  maintdned  so  strenu- 
ouKly  and,  strange  to  say,  tlirough  so  much  opposition — that  policy  which  I  iiavo 
come  to  commend  to  your  fiivoi' — k  your  own  policy  of  freedom,  instead!  of 
slavery,  as  tlie  basis  of  all  future  slates  to  be  formed  on  the  American  continent 
and  admitted  into  tlie  Union.  It  is  not  only  most  conducive  to  the  general  wel- 
fere,  but  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  public  safety  and  virtue.  What  does  a 
great  free  state  on  this  continent  need  a  standing  army  and  a  navy  for  7  It  has 
no  enemies  abroad.  It  can  have  no  enemies  within  its  own  borders.  Is  not  our 
present  army  (excepting  its  temporary  office  of  holding  the  predatory  Indian 
tribes  under  constraint)  chiefly  kept  up,  with  our  navy,  for  the  protection  of  the 
slave  states  in  possible  emei^ncies?  Granting  its  necessity  for  that  purpose,  may 
I  not,  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  patriot,  say  I  want  no  increase  of  army  and  navy 
ri'udei'ed  necessary  by  increasing  the  area  of  human  bondage? 

"How  simple,  tlien,  and  yet  how  wise  and  how  felicitous,  is  the  policy  of  Ihe 
republican  party.  All  it  proposes  is  that  ail  future  states  shall  be  just  such  free, 
enlightened,  contented,  and  prosperous  states,  as  Micliigan  is;  and,  lurtlier,  that 
they  sliflll  be  made  so  exactly  as  Michigan  was  made  such  a  state.  That  process 
is  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  territory  while  it  is  a  territory,  and  then  it  must  and 
will  be  a  free  state  when  it  comes  to  be  a  state.  Leteveryhody  go  into  a  new  ter- 
ritory who  will,  be  he  native  or  foreign  bom.  Let  nobody  be  carried  by  force 
into  a  new  territory,  be  he  white  or  black,  native  or  imported  fi'om  Africa  or  otliL>r 
tiopical  or  oriental  climes.  If  no  slaves  are  ever  carried  tiiere,  no  slaves  can  ever 
be  bom  there.  To  say  notliing  of  the  condition  of  Ihe  slavi.-s,  are  the  while  men 
polrtieally  equal  in  a  slaveholding  state?  What  is  the  coiiditio\i  of  the  non-sbve- 
holding  white  man  in  a  slave  state,  contrasted  with  tin-  slaveholder?  Let  tlie 
code.*  and  politics  of  the  slave  states  show.     Let  tlie  gr<>at  fiiu^'ration  of  the  non- 
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Blftveholding  white  men  t 
nfttive  state  of  both,  aiisr 
"  Many  of  you  profess 
party  that  mc 
site.  You  willnot,  of  ci 
■will  do,  because  it  oi 
there  are,  at  least,  left  fi 


r  regions,  while  the  slaveholder  reniMDs  in  the 


3  accept  this  policy,  aud  yet  refuse  to  join  the  one 
The  Breckinridge  party  stand  on  a  platform  directly  oppo- 
i,  support  that.  But  the  Douglas  pacty,  you  tJiiiik, 
■8  popular  sovereignty  in  the  territories,  so  that  the  people 
use  freedom,  li,  indeed,  a  fair  trial  could  be 
guaranteed,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  welt  enough.  But  wliat  the  prospects  of  a  fair  trial 
for  freedom  under  the  auspices  of  a  democratic  administration  are,  let  tlie  history 
of  oppressed,  harassed,  and  still  ostracised  Kansas,  answer.  The  Douglas  popular 
sovereignty  creed,  moreover,  must  be  taken  together  with  the  Dred  Scott  decree 
of  the  supreme  court,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  the  virtue  of  a  decree, 
declares  that  slavery  ia  tlie  constitutional  condition  of  the  teriitories  of  the  United 
States,  unchangeable  by  any  popular  sovereigcty  within  them,  or  even  by  the 
national  authority  without.  The  Douglas  creed  assumes  tliat  slavery  and  freedom 
are  equally  just  and  wise,  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  public  interest  and  no  moral 
right  involved  in  the  contest  between  thera.  Slavery  will  never  be  shut  out  of  a 
territory  by  those  who  are  indifferent  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
The  republican  party,  on  the  contrary,  entertain  a  conscientious  conviction  that 
slavery  is  wrong,  and,  acting  on  that  conviction,  they,  and  they  alone,  wilt  save 
the  territ«riea  from  its  blight,  and  so  make  sure  tliat  they  become  ultimately  free 
elates." 

The  occasion  brought  out  a  grand  republican  display  and  mass 
meeting.  The  people  from  all  the  surrounding  country  came,  in 
unprecedented  numbers.  In  the  immense  procession,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  ceremonies,  were  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  state 
agricultural  college,  with  appropriate  emblems.  They  presented  to 
Mr.  Seward  the  following  address,  which  was  said  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  sentiment  of  Michigan : 

"In  common  with  tie  young  men  of  Micliigan,  we  take  pride  in  welcoming 
you  to  our  state.  We  have  learned  to  admire  you  for  your  talents,  love  you  for 
your  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  and  look  to  you  for  instruction 
in  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

"  We  believe  in  a 'higher  law;'  we  beheve  that  slavery  and  freedom  are  in- 
compatible, and  that  the  conflict  must  be  '  irrepressible '  so  long  as  they  are  ele- 
ments of  the  same  government.  We  believe  that  riglit  must  finally  triumph ;  that 
oppression  must  ceaae,  and  we  look  to  the  success  of  republicau  principles  to 
restore  our  government  to  its  original  purity  and  foster  the  true  spirit  of  national 
prosperity. 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  addressing  you  from  the  halls  of  the  first  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  our  land,  and  as  a  champion  of  human  progress  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  earnest  and  sincere  friend  to  the  cause  of  education.    We  should  have  re- 
joiced to  labor  to  secure  your  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  but  ' 
we  honor  you  none  the  less  as  the  great  expounder  of  the  rights  of  man,   and 
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while,  ill  the  past,  yoii  have  presented  so  clearly  before  our  minds  the  truths  which 
are  at  the  foun<iatioa  of  eveiy  just  and  stable  government,  may  you  be  Bpareii 
many  years  to  bless  our  cominon  oountry  with  your  counsels  and  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  race.  Be  assured  lliat  you  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  freedom-loving 
young  men  of  America." 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Seward  was  serenaded  by  a  German  band, 
attended  by  a  brilliant  parade  of  wide-awakes. 

Mr.  Seward's  next  appointment  was  at  Kalamazoo,  Proceeding 
there  by  private  cunveyance,  he  received  at  Jackson  and  otlier  places 
on  the  road  the  hearty  salutations  of  the  people.  His  stay  in  Kala- 
mazoo was  necessarily  brief  A  meeting  liad  been  called,  which, 
notwithstanding  a  heavy  rain,  was  large  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  He 
spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

"  Fbllow  Citizens  :  I  am  here  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  people  of 
Michigan,  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that  your  commaniJs  and  my  compliance 
were  a  great  mistake.  You  summoned  me  here  because  you  thought  that  your 
course  or  your  patience  were  flagging  in  tlie  cause  of  freedom,  and  yet  at  every 
step  of  my  progress  from  the  IJme  that  1  landed  at  Detroit,  I  have  found  nothing 
but  enthusiasm  unexampled  and  utiaiii mi ty  unsurpassed.  I  have  not  long  to  speak 
to  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  want  to  go  to  Kansas.  I  want  to  go  to  Kansas 
before  I  die ;  I  want  to  see  tlie  Saratoga  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  am  on  my 
way  there  now,  and  unless  I  leave  at  half-past  two  I  shall  fail  of  that  purpose. 
Have  I  your  leave  to  go?  f  Aye,  Aye,  go  to  Kansas.]  Thank  you  friends;  I 
know  how  to  win  your  consent."  After  paying  a  handsome  compliment  to  the 
wide-awakes,  Mr.  S.  proceeded ;  "  I  have  been  much  affected  by  the  kind  and  cor- 
dial greetings  of  my  old  democratic  friends  and  neighbors,  emigrants  from  the 
banks  of  the  Cayuga,  the  Seneca,  and  the  Genesee.  But  I  am  struck  witli  the 
fact,  that  while  they  have  lost  none  of  their  kindness  or  respect  for  me,  they 
jet  seem  to  persevere  in  a  hopeless,  desperate,  useless,  unworthy  cause. 

"  There  is  indeed  no  end  to  their  kindness  to  an  old  friend  when  he  comes  among 
them.  I  thank  them  with  all  my  heart.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  iJiat  it  excifeg 
my  sorrow  and  sympathy  to  see  so  many,  and  such  good  men,  wasting  themselves 
in  a  cause  which  can  neither  bring  them  nor  their  country  safety,  honor  or  renown. 

"I  meet  them  on  the  by-ways  and  pathways  and  in  an  honest,  outspoken, 
hearty  manner,  they  greet  me,  as  they  pass,  with  '  Huirah  for  Douglasl '  I  tliink 
tiiat  nearly  every  Douglas  man  in  town  has  come  to  tender  me  his  hand,  and  to 
express  at  the  same  time  his  determination  to  vote  for  Douglas. 

"  Well,  now,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  honorable  to  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  has  such 
friends,  and  honorable  to  tliem  tJiat  they  persevere  in  their  fidelity  to  hlni.  Still, 
it  is  not  wise  for  mere  personal  attachments  or  pride  of  consistency,  to  waste  our 
votes,  because  every  vole  tells,  or  ought  to  tell,  on  the  happiness,  llie  lienor  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  conntry  for  centuries  to  come. 

"  Of  the  four  candidates  in  the  field,  the  only  man  who,  in  any  possible  ease, 
and  after  every  combination,  cannot  be  elected  piesident  of  tlie  United  States,  is 
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my  excellent  friend  Stephen  A.  Douglns;  because  every  vote  given  for  him  in  tlie 
north  is  a  vole  for  Breckinridge,  and  every  vote  given  for  liim  in  tlie  soutli  is  a 
vote  for  Lincoln  or  for  Bell,  to  be  counted  in  the  canvaaa.  If  you  ask  your  own 
heart,  or  inquire  of  your  neighbor,  you  v^ill  find  the  reason  why  you  republicans 
are  going  to  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  simply  and  exclusively  because  he  is,  as 
you  understand  it,  the  representative  of  human  liberty.  If  you  go  to  the  south, 
the  great  question  is  brought  by  the  irrepressible  conflict  of  debate  to  the  issue 
belvBeen  freedom  and  slavery,  and  every  man  in  the  south  is  going  to  vote,  not  for 
Lincoln  and  liberty,  but  tor  tlie  man  who  can  most,  effectually  protect,  defend  and 
extend  human  slaveiy  I  On  that  great  issue  tl]c  republican  party  occupies  the  side 
of  liberty,  while  tlie  democratic  party  no  side,  or,  if  any,  the  side  of  slaveiy. 
The  democratic  party  is  indeed  divided  into  two.  one  holding  that  slavery  is  right, 
and  the  otheratteKiptJng  to  compromise,  and  saying  tliatthey  are  indifferent  whether 
it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down.  Indifiereuce  to  liberty  is  toleration  of  slavery. 
Thcie  is  no  neutrality  of  this  kind  practjoable  now.  When  tliis  election  shall  liave 
closed  yon  wilt  Hud  tliis  out,  because  you  will  thun  find  tliat  the  only  otiier  man 
in  tlie  univei'se  who  was  fui-ther  fioiii  the  pri^sideiioy  than  Mr.  Douglas  wa?  the 
man  in  the  moon." 

On  leaving  Kalamazoo,  Mr,  Seward  learned  that  the  steamboat 
Lady  iiilgin,  with  nearly  three  hundred  passengers  on  board,  had 
been  lost  tlie  night  beiore,  on  lake  Michigan,  on  her  way  from  Chi- 
cago to  Milwaukee,  This  sad  event  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  those 
two  cities,  whose  citizens  were  engaged  in  inquiries  and  searches  for 
the  dead.  Mr.  Seward,  witli  his  party,  passed  through  Chicago, 
avoiding  all  observation,  and  arrived  in  Milwaukee  on  the  evening 
of  the  eighth.  In  consequence  of  the  melancholy  disaster,  he  declined 
to  deliver  any  speech,  or  to  allow  any  demonstration  whatever  to  be 
made,  or  even  ta  receive  any  public  visits,  during  his  stay  in  the 
city.  He  remained  quietly,  at  a  private  house,  until  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, when  he  proceeded  to  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin. 

At  Madison,  a  reception  more  flattering,  if  possible,  than  any  he 
had  yet  met,  awaited  him.  Without  distinction  of  parly  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state,  the  authorities  of  the  city,  the  military,  the  fire 
department  and  the  civic  societies  met  him  and  escorted  him  from  the 
cars  to  his  lodgings.  Governor  Eandall,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and 
OhaunceyAbbottfor  the  city,  in  briefbuteloquent  speeches,' welcomed 
his  appearance  among  them.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Seward, 
in  response,  were  uttered  with  deep  feehng.  The  sentiments  he  then 
uttered,  the  essence  of  his  political  philosophy,  were  received  with  a 

1  See  Apptaaii. 
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hearty  enthusiasm,  not  only  by  those  present  but  by  repubhcans 
everywhere  when  the  speech  came  to  be  piibhshed,  although  often 
before  expressed. 

STATE  AUinOBlTY,  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  MILITARY,  Of  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT,  OF  THE  WIDE- 

j( WAKES  AND  FELLOW  CITIZENS:  As  I  ascended  this  beautiful  eminence,  winding  my 
way  np  its  gracelul  declivities  until  I  rested  under  the  shadow  of  tliecapiu>l,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  liad  been  can'ied  bac-k  three  hundred  years,  end  that  I  was  moving  upon 
the  soil  and  within  tlie  city  of  tlie  ancient  Aztecs,  surrounded  by  beautiful  lakes, 
and  embowered  in  the  richest  vegetation.  So  long  as  tliis  cii.)iital  lias  existed  I 
have  heard  of  its  beauty,  and  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  boar  witness  that  it 
fully  equals  its  world-wide  reputation.  I  think  that  the  sun  never  looked  down 
upon  a  faii-er  location  for  tlie  elegant  capital  of  a  free  state. 

"  You  sliall  not,  fellow  citiaens,  tempt  me  into  the  indulgence  of  any  such  ex- 
travagant estimation  of  myself,  of  my  principles,  of  wlint  little  I  have  done,  as  to 
make  me  feel  or  believe  for  a  moment  that  this  kind  reception  is  more  than  yow 
would  extend,  and  might  juafJy  extend,  to  every  one  of  loy  associates  in  the  pub- 
lic councils  of  the  nation  who  has  been  true  and  liuthful  to  the  interests  of  human 
liberty,  while  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  duty  of  developing  tlie  resouices 
of  tlie  material  prospeiity  of  the  country. 

"  It  has  been  by  a  simple  rule  of  interpretation  that  I  have  studied  the  constitu- 
tion of  my  country.  That  rule  has  been  simply  this :  That  by  no  woitJ,  no  act,  no 
combination  into  which  I  might  enter,  should  any  one  human  being  of  the  gene- 
ration to  which  I  belong,  much  less  any  class  of  human  beings,  of  any  nation, 
race  or  kindi'ed,  be  repressed  and  kept  down  in  tiie  least  degree  in  their  efforts  to 
rise  l«  a  higher  state  of  liberty  and  liappiness.  Amid  all  the  glosses  of  tlie  timtts, 
amid  all  the  essays  and  discussions  to  which  the  constitution  of  the  tfnited  States 
has  been  subjected,  this  has  been  tie  simple,  plain,  broad  light  in  which  I  have 
read  every  article  and  every  section  of  that  great  instrument.  Whenever  it  re- 
quires of  me  that  this  hand  shall  keep  down  the  humblest  of  the  hucnan  race,  then 
I  will  lay  down  power,  place,  position,  fame,  everything,  rather  tiian  adopt  such  a 
construction  or  such  a  rule.  If,  therefore,  in  this  land  there  are  any  that  would 
rise,  I  extend  to  them,  in  God's  name,  a  good  speed.  If  tliere  are  any  in  foreign 
lands  who  would  improve  their  condition  by  emigration,  or  if  there  be  any  here 
who  would  go  abroad  in  die  search  of  happiness,  in  the  improvementof  their  condi- 
tion, or  in  their  elevation  to  a  higher  state  of  dignity  and  happiness,  they  have 
always  had,  and  always  shall  have,  a  cheeiing  word  and  such  efforts  as  I  can  oon- 
sistentiy  make  in  their  behalf. 

'Fellow  citizens,  words  would  fail  me  if  1  should  attempt  to  express  the  grati- 
tude I  feel  for  tills  agreeable  surprise.  1  am  here  eompulsoriiy,  not  seeking  honor 
or  consideration  at  your  hands.  I  am  here,  I  regret  to  confess  it,  as  a  partisan. 
But  I  acknowledge  myself  heie  and  elsewhere  a  partisan  only,  because  tlie  habits 
and  customs  of  a  free  state  allow  no  man  to  be  a  patriot  unless  in  the  ranks  of  some- 
I'arty  in  the  land.  To  the  exient  that  tiie  party  of  freedom  to  which  I  belong 
shall  require  me  to  go  in  its  service,  nevei'  asking  me  lo  tiauiple  on  the  rights  or 
to  withhold  tiie  respect  and  consideration  due  to  the  motives  of  those  who  diffef 
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fium  me,  I  slinll  i'[ii]eavi:ir  lo-inori-ow  to  sot  fojtli  my  views  of  tlie  national  ohjecM 
ami  end  of  the  gieat  politicn)  discussion  in  which  wc  are  engaged.  Until  then  I 
beg  your  indulgence  for  rest  and  repoae,  so  necessary  ai'ter  a  long  journey,  hoping 
that  I  may  greet  yuu  witli  smiling  fuces  and  leave  you  with  uo  less  lavorable  im- 
pressions when  lliu  time  for  our  sepaiation  aliaQ  have  come." 

Tlie  next  (laj  (September  12)  was  set  apart  for  a  gathering  of  the 
fieoplo,  in  Madison,  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Seward 
spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  eapitol,  on  '■  The  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  northwest."  He  began  his  speech  with  the  following  impres- 
sive words : 

"  FKu.ovf  CITIZENS  I  It  IS  a  bright  September  sun  that  is  shining  down  upon 
us,  such  a  Buii  as  nalure,  pleased  with  llie  remembranee  of  her  own  beneficence, 
Beems  to  delight  in  sending  forth  to  grace  the  close  of  a  season  which  has  been 
ci'owned  with  abundance  and  luxuriance,  unlfnown  even  to  her  own  habitual  pro- 
fuaeness.  It  is  such  a  sun  as  nature,  pleased  witli  seeing  the  gi'owth  of  a  noble 
capital  in  a  great  state,  may  be  supposed  to  send  out  to  illuminate  and  to  make 
more  effulgent  for  a  special  occasion  tlie  magnihcent  beauties  of  the  place  in  which 
■we  are  assembled.  It  is  such  a  September  sun  as  we  might  almost  suppose  nature, 
Sympathizing  with  the  efforts  of  good  men,  lovers  of  liberty,  anxious  to  secure 
their  own  freedom,  to  perpetuate  tliat  freedom  for  the  enjoyment  of  tlieir  posterity, 
and  to  extend  its  blessings  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  for  all  generations, 
may  Lave  sent  fortli  in  token  of  sympathy  with  such  a  noble  race.  But,  fellow 
citizens,  bright  and  cheerful  as  this  hour  is,  my  heart  is  oppressed,  and  I  nm  unable 
at  once  to  lift  myself  above  tlie  sadness  of  recent  scenes  and  ppinful  recollections. 
I  obeyed  the  command  of  the  republican  people  of  Wisconsin  U>  appear  before 
them  on  this  tlie  12th  day  of  September;  and  as  I  approached  their  beautiful  sea- 
port, if  I  may  so  call  the  city  that  crowns  the  shores  of  lake  Michigan,  and  afford'} 
entrance  to  this  magnificent  state,  I  had  anticipated,  because  I  had  become  habi- 
tuated to,  a  welcome  that  sliould  be  distinguished  by  the  light  of  a  thousjuid 
torches,  and  by  the  voices  of  multitudes,  of  music  and  of  cannon.  Bui  the  angel 
of  death  passed  just  before  me  on  the  way,  and  instead  of  the  greeting  of  thou- 
sands of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  found  only  a  thick  darkness,  increased  in  effect  as 
only  nature's  blackness  can  be,  by  tlie  weeping  and  wailing  of  molliers  foi'  the  loss 
of  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  rise  fioin 
that  sudden  sliocki  to  forget  that  instead  of  the  voice  of  a  kind  and  merry  and 
genial  welcome,  I  heard  only  mournings  and  lamentations  in  the  streets. 

"To  you,  perhaps,  that  sad  occurrence  seems  somewhat  foreign,  because  it  oc- 
curred in  your  beautiful  seaport,  but  it  was  not  merely  a  municipal  calamity.  It 
JB  a  calamity  and  disaster  tliat  befalls  the  state,  and  strikes  home  dismay  and  hor- 
ror into  the  bosoms  of  all  its  people ;  fbr'those  who  perished  were  citizens  of  the 
state,  ami  those  who  survive  are  the  mourners,  the  desolate  widows  and  oiphans 
who  Bi^  bereaved.  Let  me,  before  I  proceed,  take  the  liberty  to  bring  this  subject 
(o  the  attention  of  the  stale  autlioiities  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  ask  and  to  implore 
tliat  nothing  nniy  be  left  undone,  if  there  is  yet  anything  that  can  be  done,  to  res- 
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cue  evory  sufferer  from  thnt  dreaiifiil  CBlamity,  and  to  bring  to  the  coniforts  of 
social  life,  and  of  a  sound,  good,  religion?,  and  public  education,  the  orphans  who 
are  left  to  wauder  in  want  on  the  laks  shore." 

Tlie  wbole  spe*!ch  waa  pervaded  by  a  serious  and  impressive  elo- 
quence, Tiie  fixed  attention  of  tlie  audience  was  broken  only  by 
-  occasional  bursts  of  applause.  Tbe  day  cUjsed  with  a  "  v^ide-awake" 
display,  in  tbe  evening,  of  great  magnilicence.  Mr.  Seward,  after 
visiting  some  of  tbe  excellent  farms  in  tbe  neighborbood  of  Madi- 
son, and  admiring  its  beautiful  scenery,  left  the  city  tbe  next  day  f<ir 
the  Mississippi  riverwhereasteamboat  was  in  waiting  to  convey  liiin 
to  St.  Paul  in  Minnesota,  Eis  progress  up  tbe  river,  from  Prairie 
du  Cliien  to  St.  Paul,  was  fref^uently  delayed  by  tbe  people  of  tbe 
towns  and  villages,  on  either  shore,  who  e^erly  desired  to  3t;e  and 
hear  liim.  At  La  Crosse,  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  bis- 
arrivid.  A  large  procession  met -him  early  in  tbe  morning,  as  the 
boat  approached  tbe  landing.  He  was  escorted  thence  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  tnrnvereins,  in  whose  ample  grounds  a  great  crowd 
of  people  was  gathered.  Before  leaving  the  boat  an  address  was- 
presented  to  Mr.  Seward  to  which  be  replied  as  follows : 

"Fkf.low  Cetizbns:  It  has  always  been  my  purpose  to  anticipate  tlie  progri'ss 
of  civilization  in  the  west,  by  visiting  tlie  interiof  portion  of  the  continent  before 
the  Indian  and  his  canoe  have  given  place  to  the  whil«  man,  the  sieamer,  tbe  rait- 
yi>-.ut,  and  the  telegraplL  With  that  view,  I  explored,  in  1866,  the  banks  of  lake 
Superior,  one  year  only  in  advance  of  the  establishment  of  civilization  above  Sault 
St.  Marie.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  tliat  I  have  not  been  able  to  execute  my 
purpose  to  vinit  the  upper  Mississippi  until  I  find  that  I  can  no  longer  traoe  on  its 
shores  or  bhil&,  or  among  tlie  people  who  gather  around  me,  a  single  feature  of 
till-  portraits  of  Catlin,  which  first  made  me  aequaintfid  witli  this  wonderful  and 
romantic  re^on.  I  mujit  take  you  as  I  find  you.  I  have  come  here  at  lust, 
ftttende;!  by  a  few  fiiends  from  the  eastern  states — from  Ohio,  Irom  New  York, 
TOTu  Michigiui,  fi'om  MaBnadiusetta' — with  them  to  see  for  ourselves  the  wonders 
ui'  this  great  civilization  which  are  opening  hei'e  to  herald  (he  establishment  of 
political  power  and  empire  in  the  nortliwest.  But  our  anticipations  are  surpassed 
by  what  we  see.  None  of  us  could  have  believed  that  elegant  cities  would  have 
so  rajiidly  sprung  up  on  these  shores;  nor  could  we  have  looked  for  such  eviden- 
ces of  improvement  and  development  as  would  have  required  a  hundred  years  to 
execute  in  the  states  from  whieli  we  come.  This  is  gratifying,  because  it  reveals 
to  us  how  rapidly  tiic  American  people  can  improve  resources,  develop  wealtJi, 

1  Mr.  8ew»rd'B  party  loclnaed  George  W.Patleraon.  ofNewYurlt;  Charlea  FrBncls  AilBnie,  of 
MaBBaehHeetta;  James  W.Nte,  of  New  York:  BiifiiHKiTiE,  of  WieconBin,  and  eeveral  other  dtt^ 
tliwuished  public  men,  who  were  everywhere  received  with  great  conBideration,  and  who  con- 
InhuteO  much  to  the  effect  of  the  Journey  hj  their  frequent  and  eloquent  addreBsei  to  the 
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and  establish  con stituti oral  pnivers  anrl  punranlie>  for  the  protection  of  fi-eedism. 
If  we  had  foiitiii  you  isolated  and  Beparate  comnuiiiities,  distinct  from  ourselves, 
we  should  still  have  beec  obhged  (o  rejoice  in  sucli  evidences  of  prosperity  and 
growing  greatness.  How  much  more  gratifying  it  is  for  us  to  find,  in  everything 
that  we  see  and  h«ar,  abundant  evidences  ttiat  we  are,  after  all,  not  separate  and 
distinct  peoples — not  distinct  peoples  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  Massa- 
cliUBUtts,  but  that  we  ate  one  people—from  Plymouth  rock  at  least  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  an  assurance 
that  enables  its  to  trample  under  our  feet  every  menace,  every  threat  of  disuuiouT 
every  alarm  and  apjirehension  of  the  dismembetment  of  this  great  cnipiLe ;  for  we 
find  in  the  sentiments  whicli  you  have  expressed  to  us  to-day  precii?ely  tlie  senli- 
menta  which  were  kindled  two  hundred  years  a^  on  Plymouth  rock,  and  which 
are  spreading  wider  and  wider,  taking  deeper  and  deeper  roots  in  the  American 
soil.  They  give  us  the  sure  and  reliable  guaranty  that,  under  every  possible 
change  of  condition  and  circumstance,  the  American  people  will  nowhei'e  forget 
the  common  interests,  the  common  affections,  and  the  common  destiny  which 
make  tliem  all  one  people." 

His  speech  at  the  turnverein  grounds  was  devoted  mainly  to  the 
idea  of  disunion. '  Kecent  evetita  have  given  additional  interest  to 
the  words  he  then  uttered.  At  several  places,  as  he  proceeded  up 
the  river,  he  addressed  the  people,  briefly,  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  in  response  to  their  hearty  salutations. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  the  boat  reached  St.  Paul.  The 
committee  appointed  to  receive  him  had  met  him  some  distance  down 
the  river.  "With  them  he  proceeded  quietly  to  the  hotel,  without 
publicity  or  ceremony.  On  Monday  he  visited  fort  Snelling,  the 
falls  of  Minnehaha,  Minneapolis,  ami  St.  Anthony.  At  the  two  last 
mentioned  places,  he  was  received  with  public  demonstrations.  To 
the  appropriate  addresses  made  to  him  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  An- 
thony, he  replied  in  a  few  brief  but  happy  remarks. 

Returning  to  St.  Paul  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Seward  was  serenaded 
by  a  procession  of  wide-awakes,  who,  with  thousands  of  citizens, 
assembled  in  froitt  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  stopped.  A  salute  by 
a  detachment  of  artillery  having  been  fired,  Jadge  Goodrich  ap 
peared  on  the  balcony  with  Mr.  Seward,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
people  in  an  eloquent  speech,'  which  was  echoed  by  the  audience  in 
enthusiastic  cheers.     Mr.  Seward  responded  as  follows: 

"JtllMSE   GOOQRICH,     GENTLEMES    WIDE-AWAKEB,    FELLOW    CITIZENS:     Bvery    plsut, 

shrub,  or  tree,  whatever  its  virtue,  or- its  strengtli,  was  created  not  for  itself  alone; 

but  it  exists  for  the  benefit  and  to  increase  the  }iappiness  of  mankind.     Every 

I  See  preeenC  Volume.  <  See  Appeodli. 
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man  ) !voi,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country ;  for  the  generation  to  whicli  he 
belongs,  and  for  those  which  shall  come  lifter  him.  Every  age  brings  with  it  some 
peculiar  duty  to  be  peiibrmed.  Wo  be  to  him,  who  fails  to  see,  or  to  assume  that 
duty.  His  name  shall  pevisli.  The  zeal,  the  enthusiasm  and  tlie  energy  which 
mark  your  actjon,  in  tlic  present  national  emergency,  prove  tliat  you  have  rightly 
discerned  the  duty  and  have  resolutely  determined  to  discharge  the  responsibility 
devolved  upon  you. 

"This  kind  and  generous  welcome  is  reec^nized,  on  my  part,  as  another  one  of 
so  many  acta  of  hospitality,  surpassing  claim,  or  expectation,  which  have  attended 
every  step  of  my  progress,  anoe  I  first,  fur  down  the  river,  sot  my  foot  upon  tlie 
eoil  of  Minnesota.  I  cannot  undertake  to  express  the  sensibility  which  this  kind- 
ness hH3  awakened.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  attempt  to  express  tlie  gratitude  I  feel 
on  such  occasions,  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  Uiey  oceur.  Possibly,  at 
some  &ture  times  and  in  some  far  distant  places,  when  you  are  least  e:(pectJiig  it, 
some  action,  or  at  least  some  word,  that  may  not  then  be  out  of  time,  or  season, 
may  show  how  deeply  my  memory  ever  retains  tlie  impressions  made  by  tbe  gen- 
erosity of  the  citizens  of  this  now  youthful  state,  soon  to  become,  as  I  be- 
lieve, by  reason  of  its  central  position  and  tlie  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its 
people,  a  dominating  power  in  tlie  American  Union. 

"  For  the  present,  my  duty  requires  me  to  rise  above  all  considerations  of  my- 
self and  even  of  yourselves,  of  this  capital  and  of  this  state;  and  to  think  and  to 
speak  only  of  our  country  and  for  mankind.  To-morrow,  I  will  try  to  perform 
tJiat  duty.  Until  then,  I  pray  yon  (o  allow  tne  to  rest ;  bidding  you,  each  and  ail, 
kindly  and  respectfully,  a  cordial  good  night.  May  God  bless  and  reward  you 
aH!" 

The  meeting  on  the  next  day  (the  18th  of  September)  was  nu- 
merous beyond  precedent.  It  seemed  to  be  a  gathering  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  state.  John  W.  North,  of  St.  Paul,  in  a  very  appropri- 
ate speech,'  introduced  Mr.  Seward  to  the  masses  before  him.  Stand- 
ing in  the  portico  of  the  capitol,  inspired  by  the  scenes  about  him, 
Mr.  Seward  spoke  with  unusual  eloquence  and  fervor,'  while  the 
men  and  women  who  filled  the  capacious  grounds,  around,  caught 
the  spirit  of  his  words  and  at  brief  intervals  interrupted  him  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Seward  was  again  serenaded,  at  hia  lodgings, 
by  a  splendid  torchlight  procession,  consisting,  in  part,  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Germans.  Early  on  the  next  day  he  left  the  city  of 
St.  Paul,  by  steamboat,  intending. to  reach  Dubuque,  in  Iowa,  in 
time  to  address  a  meeting,  called  on  the  twentieth,  in  anticipation  of 
hia  presence.  Unavoidable  delays,  however,  prevented  bis  arrival  iu 
Dubuque   until  midnight.     Nevertheless  he  was  received  with  a, 

1  See  AppcQclli.  3  The  Bp«ecli  will  be  roDndia  snccepding  pages  ot  tbU  voliuue. 
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national  salute  of  artillery ;  and  a  procession  of  wide-awakes  escorted 
him  to  his  hotel,  where,  having  been  introduced  to  the  people  by 
William  B.  Allison, '  he  made  the  followmg  speech : 

"  Fellow  CmzENa :  Langui^e  would  fail  me  if  I  should  attempt  to  express  the 
aoknowledgmenta  that  I  owe  jou  for  this  manifestation  of  your  regard  and  re- 
spect. You  will  excuse  me,  I  koow,  for  passing  by  what  I  treasure  up  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,  the  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken  in  my  ears  conceniing  my- 
self tJone.  That  is  the  place  where  I  always  store  memories  of  kindness  and  of 
affection,  and  there  I  prefer  to  let  them  rest  until  the  season  shall  come  when  they 
may  fructify  Into  some  action  on  my  part  that  shall  manifest  tlie  gratitude  which  I 
seem  to  suppress. 

"Fellow  citizens,  passing  from  what  was  merely  personal,  I  have  to  say  tliat  we 
are  here — some  half  dozen  citizens — political  pilgrims  who  were  accustomed  to 
worship  at  the  slirine  of  freedom  in  the  east,  and  we  have  taken  our  scrip  and 
staff  and  come  to  l!ie  west.  We  stopped  first,  as  we  passed,  on  Oie  shores  of  the 
Nii^ara  river;  tlien  on  the  aliore  of  Detroit  river;  then  on  the  coast  of  lake 
Michigan;  and  thence  we  made  our  way  across  to  tlie  Mississippi,  and  ascended 
that  magnificent  river  to  the  head  of  navigation,  where  we  rested  for  a  day  or 
two,  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  newest  admitted  stafe^the  best  and 
worthiest  of  the  three  free  states  admitted  into  the  Union  within  the  last  ten  years 
as  a  result  of  the  decisive  action  of  (he  republican  people  of  the  northwest,  since 
the  compromise  of  1850.  Thence  we  set  our  faces  downward  and  soutliward, 
hoping  to  be  here  in  time  to  have  a  full  and  free  conference  with  you,  to  give  yoa 
the  results  of  our  examination,  into  the  condition  of  our  great  cause  in  other  parts 
of  tlie  Union,  and  to  learn  from  you  what  may  be  anticipated  as  tiie  action  of  tlie 
people  of  this  yet  new  but  grand  western  state." 

Mr,  Seward  was  persuaded  to  remain  in  Dubuque  another  day. 
The  people,  disappointed  the  previous  day,  again  gathered  in  the 
public  square,  eager  to  hear  him  speak  on  the  great  subjects  agitat- 
ing the  country.  He  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  of  the  West,  its 
destiny  and  its  duty,  aud  of  the  one  idea  on  which  its  institutions 
arts  founded. 

T"rom  Dubuque  Mr.  Seward  was  obliged  to  travel  rapidly  through 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  order  to  meet  his  appointments  in  Kansas. 
His  journey  through  these  states  was  marked  by  public  expressions 
no  less  flattering  than  those  he  had  received  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Michigan.  Wherever  the  cars  stopped,  even  for  a  few 
nnnutes,  spontaneous  crowds  of  people  were  in  waiting  to  salute  him. 

At  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  and 
entered  the  state  of  Missouri,  he  met  with  a  hearty  reception.     At 

IPor  Mr.  AlliBon'e  »peech  eee  Appendix. 
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Brookfleld,  in  Missouri,  !i  collation  was  prepared  for  him.  Here  he 
received  a  telegraphic  di.spatch  from  Cliiilicothe,  the  next  large  town 
on  the  road,  requesting  him  to  address  the  people  at  that  place  while 
the  cars  stopped  there,'  At  first,  Mr.  Seward  was  disposed  to  decline 
the  invitation,  remarking  that  the  people  of  Missouri'  could  not  ex- 
pect him  to  speak  to  them  when  their  laws  prevented  him  from 
speaking  freely  what  )ie  thought.  On  his  arrival  at  Chilhcothe, 
however,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  committee  and  a  number 
of  respectable  citizens  of  the  state,  he  consented  to  make  a  brief 
address.  The  cominittee  frankiy  stated  to  him  that  they,  tliemselves, 
as  well  as  the  audience  assembled,  were  pro-slavery  in  their  principles. 

"  Gbnti.eues  :  I  have  been  very  kindly  invited  by  some  citizens  of  your  piooe 
to  make  you  a  speech.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  it  is  impossible.  To  make  & 
speech,  requires  a  voice;  and  I  have  leil  mine  behind  me.  But  even  ifmy  lungs 
had  not  fiuled  me,  it  would  be  impossible  for  aaother  reason — want  of  time.  A 
speech  has  been  well  defined  to  be  an  extended  expression,  having  a  beginning,  a 
middle  and  an  end.  I  might  make  a  beginning;  but  before  I  could  get  fairly  into 
the  middle,  the  train  would  be  off,  and  you  would  never  hear  the  end  a(  i(^ 
Politics  seems  to  be  tlie  fJl-abaorbing  topic  with  you.  As  I  am  supposed  to  be 
sume^iiag  of  a  politician,  it  is,  perhaps,  expected  that  I  should  allude  to  tliat 
subject.  Here  too  is  a  difficulty  which  you  liave  not  considered.  In  regard  to 
the  candidates  you  support  here,  I  Ibel  very  much  like  a  man,  who,  wishing  to  get 
married,  ^plied  to  tlie  fatlier  of  a  number  of  girls,  for  one  of  two  young  ladies. 
'  Well,' isaid  the  parent,  '  which  of  tliem  do  you  propose  to  take?'  'I  declare,' 
said  the  suitor,  '  1  have  not  tliought  of  that,  I  had  as  lief  have  one  as  the  other, 
and  on  tie  whole  I  think  a  Uttle  liever.'  I  feel  so  in  regard  to  Mr,  Bell,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge.  I  have,  however,  not  a  word  to  say  against  either 
of  them.  They  are  good  personal  friends  of  mine — of  whom  I  always  speak 
well;  and  I  hope  they  always  speak  well  of  me.  But  I  cannot  make  up  my 
choice  in  fevor  of  eitlier  of  them.  From  the  variety  of  banners  and  mottoes  aiound 
me,  1  think  you  yourselves  are  in  the  same  quandary.  What,  then,  would  you  aay, 
if  I  should  propose  to  you  to  agree  on  ray  candidate,  Abraham  Lincoln?  But  I 
need  not  a^  you ;  I  know  you  would  not  take  him.  I  think  too,  that  I  know 
the  reason.  He  is  famous  for  splitting  rails.  Judging  from  your  wide  pastures 
with  osago  orange  hedges,  and  the  scarceness  of  timber  about  me,  I  tliinfc  you 
don't  use  many  rails  here.  So,  we  may  as  well  eschew  politics  altogether.  1  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  are  located  in  a  splendid  country.  Fifteen  years 
i^o,  I  visited  St.  Louis,  and,  at  that  time,  observed  that  Missouri  was  destined  to 
be  great  and  prosperous.  I  have  now  come  two  hundred  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  can  say  that  my  former  impression  of  the  state  has  been  confirmed.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  you  are  in  the  best  part  of  it.  You  ought  to  be  gratified 
that  such  is  the  fact.  I  have  noticed  on  my  way  that  you  have  a  custom  here 
which  does  not  prevail  in  the  east, — shooting  for  beeves.     And  it  does  not  surprise- 

I  Tile  Hacnibsl  and  St.  Joseph  Eallrosd  Company  eileoded,  Cteeiy,  to  Mr,  Sewsfd  the  oonrte- 
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me,  for  I  se«  that  yotir  b(«vt.'S  are  worth  shooting  for.  You  have  also  fmo  horsps. 
But  if  you  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  me, — a  black  republican, — I  think 
we  could  improve  them.  During  my  recent  visit  to  Syria,  I  was  presentud  with 
some  flue  Arabian  horeea.  They  ace  said  to  be  the  linest  horses  in  tlie  worid. 
By  uniting  tliemwitli  American  horses,  I  think  our  stock  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved. [Here  the  whistle  blew,  and  Governor  Seward  was  obliged  to  close.] 
God  bless  you  alt  1     I  thank  you  most  kiudly  for  your  attention.     Good  bye." 

"  As  the  train  moved  off,  cheers  were  given  out  of  courtesy  to  the  speaker ;  and 
were  I'oUowed  by  cheers  for  Douglas,  BcU  and  Breckinridge.  The  remarks  of  Mi'. 
Seward  were  made  in  a  familiar,  good  notured  styie,  and  liad  a,  very  happy  eftect 
upon  the  audience."' 

At  St.  Joseph,  in  Missouri,  where  be  arrived  late  on  Saturday 
evening,  he  was  surprised  by  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  He 
was  escorted  from  the  ears  to  the  hotel  by  a  large  procession  of 
wide-awakes  and  citizens,  who  insisted  upon  his  addressing  them 
that  evening,  as  it  was  known  that  he  would  leave  the  city  early  on 
Monday  morning  for  Kansas,  Moved  by  the  cordiality  and  evident 
sincerity  of  their  greetings,  he  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel, 
and  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Eoynton,  of  St.  Joseph, 
apoke  as  follows : 

"6Iu.  CiiAiUMAN,  Gestlemes  AND  Fkllow  Citizess :  I  tliinli  tliat  I  have,  some 
tinie  before  this,  said  tliat  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  surprise  that  ever 
human  being  has  hod  on  this  earth  was  that  which  Columbus  felt  when — after  his 
long  and  tedious  voy^e  in  search  of  a  continent,  the  existence  of  v.'hich  was  un- 
known to  himself,  aa  to  all  mankind,  and  the  evidence  of  whose  existence  was 
nothing  but  a  suggestion  of  !iis  own  philosophy,  surrour.ded  as  he  was  by  a  mu- 
tinous crew,  who  were  determined  on  the  destruction  of  his  own  life  if  he  should 
continue  the  voyage  oiisuccessfuHy  another  day — he  went  out  at  night  on  the  deck 
of  his  little  veiiael,  and  there  rose  up  before  him,  in  the  dark,  the  shadow  of  an 
island,  with  habitations  light^id  by  human  beings  like  Iiiniself.  That  was  the  most 
interestmg  surprise  that  ever  occurred  to  any  roan  on  earth.  And  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  Columbus  was  much  more  surprised  than  I  and  those  who  are  with  me 
have  been  to-nighL 

"We  have  been  traveling  in  a  land  of  friends  and  bretliren,  through  many 
states  from  Maine  to  Missouri  1 — along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  along  the  sliores 
of  tlie  great  lakes  and  the  banks  of  great  rivers — and  1  will  not  deny  that  our 
footsteps  have  been  made  pleasant  by  kind  and  friendly  and  fraternal  greetings. 
We  entered  t)ie  soil  of  Missouri  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  feeling  tliat,  although 
we  had  a  right  to  regard  tlie  people  of  Missouri  as  our  brethren,  and  although  we 
were  tlieir  brethren  and  friends,  yet  we  were  to  be  regarded  by  its  citizens  as 
strangers,  if  not  aliens  and  enemies  j  but  this  welcome  which  greets  us  here  sur- 
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passes  anything  tliat  we  have  experienced  in  our  sojoumings  frorn  Bangor,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  to  this  place.  The  discovery  that  here  tliere  is  so  much  of  kind- 
ness for  us,  so  much  of  respect  and  consideration,  takes  us  by  surprise.  I  will 
confiss  freely  that  it  affects  us  with  deep  sensibility,  for  we  did  not  propose  to 
visit  St.  Joseph.  There  is  a  land  beyond  you — a  land  redeemed  and  saved  for  ' 
freedom,  tJirougli  trials  and  sufferings  that  have  commended  its  young  and  grow- 
ing people  to  the  respect  of  mankind  and  to  our  peculiar  sympathy. 

"  We  proposed  to  be  quiet  travelers  through  the  state  of  Missouri,  hoping  and 
expecting  without  stopping  here,  to  rest  tJiia  night  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, where  we  knew  we  would  be  welcome.  [A  voice — '  We  won't  hurt  you,'] 
No,  I  know  you  won't  hurt  me.  The  inan  who  never  wished  evil  to  any  human 
being,  who  challenges  enemies  aa  well  as  friends  to  show  the  wrong  with  which 
«ny  being  madfi  in  his  own  foiTn  can  accuse  him  when  he  conies  Itefore  the  bar  of 
justice,  has  no  fear  of  being  harmed  in  tlie  country  of  his  birth  andof  his  affection. 
But  I  stated  that,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  agreeable  is  tliis 
fraternal  welcome.  It  is  full  of  promise.  I  pass  over  all  that  has  been  said  to  me 
of  consideration  for  myself!  There  are  subjects  on  which  I  take  no  verdict  from 
my  fellow  citizens.  I  choose  to  take  the  approbation,  if  I  can  get  it,  of  my  own 
iwnsoience,  and  to  wait  till  a  future  age  for  the  respect  and  consideration  of  man- 
kind. But  I  will  dwell  for  one  moment  on  this  extraordinary  scene,  foil  of  assur- 
ance on  many  points,  and  interesting  to  every  one  of  you  as  it  is  to  me. 

"  Tlie  most  elieering  fact,  as  it  is  the  most  striking  one  in  it,  is  that  we  who  are 
■visitors  and  pilgrims  to  Kansas,  beyond  you,  find  that  we  have  reached  Kansas 
already  on  tlie  northern  siiores  of  the  Missouri  river.  Now  come  up  here — if 
there  are  any  sucii  before  tne — you,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  sound  an  alarm 
about  the  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  come  up  here,  and  look  at  the 
scene  of  K^sas  and  Missouri,  so  lately  hostile,  brought  together  on  either  shore 
in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  affection  and  friendship.  That  is  exactly  what  will  al- 
ways occur  whenever  you  attempt  to  divide  this  people  and  to  set  one  portion 
agfunst  anotlier.  The  monient  you  hove  brought  the  people  to  the  point  where 
there  is  the  least  degree  of  danger  to  the  national  existence  felt,  then  those  whom 
party  maJice  or  party  ambition  have  arrayed  against  eacli  other  as  enemies,  will 
embrace  each  other  as  friends  and  brethren. 

"Let  me  tell  jou  this  simple  truth ;  fjiat  though  you  live  in  a  land  of  slai-ery 
there  is  not  a  man  among  you  who  does  not  love  slavery  less  than  he  loves  tiie 
Union,  Nor  have  I  ever  met  the  man  who  loved  fl;eedom  so  much,  under  any  of 
the  aspects  involved  in  tlie  present  presidential  issues,  as  he  loved  the  Union,  for  it 
is  only  through  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  this  Union  that  any  blessings  what- 
ever may  be  expcct^id  to  descend  on  the  American  people. 

"  And  now,  fellow  citizens,  there  is  another  lesson  which  this  occasion  and  this 
demonstralaon  teach.  They  teach  that  tliere  is  no  difference  whatever  in  tlie  na-  , 
ture,  constitution  or  character  of  the  people  of  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  or 
of  the  several  sections  of  this  Union.  They  are  all  of  one  nature,  even  if  tliey 
are  not  all  native  bom,  and  educated  in  the  same  sentiments.  Although  many  of 
them  came  from  distant  lands,  still  the  very  effect  of  their  being  American  citizens 
is  to  make  them  all  alike. 
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"  I  will  tell  you  why  lliis  is  so.  The  reason  is  simply  this :  The  democratic  prin' 
eiple  that  every  man  ought  to  be  the  owner  of  the  soil  that  he  cultivates,  and  the 
owner  of  the  limbs  and  the  head  that  he  apphes  to  that  eullure,  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  states  earlier  tJian  in  otliers;  and  where  it  was  adopted  earliest  it 
has  worked  out  the  fi-uits  of  liigher  advancement,  of  greater  enterprise,  of  greater 
prosperity.  Where  it  has  not  been  adopted,  enterprise  and  industry  have  laii- 
guLihed  in  proportion.  But  it ia  going  through;  it  is  bound  to  go  through.  [A. 
voice—'  It's  not  going  through  here.']  Tea,  here.  Aant  Las  already  gone  through 
eighteen  states  of  the  Union  so  it  is  bound  to  go  through  al!  of  the  other  fifteen. 
It  is  bound  to  go  through  all  of  the  thirty-tiiree  states  of  the  Union  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  going  through  the  world." 

On  Monday  (September  24),  Mr.  Seward  readied  Kansas,  As  he 
passed  down  the  Missouri  river,  he  was  recognized  at  several  places 
on  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  shores  of  the  river,  and  saluted  with 
cheers,  entering  into  frank  and  familiar  conversations  with  the  peo- 
ple. His  first  step  on  the  soil  of  Kansas,  at  Leavenworth,  was  an- 
nounced by  tlie  firing  of  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  thousands  of 
peopJe.  He  was  escorted  to  the  hotel  by  a  procession  of  citizens, 
including  all  the  mechanics  in  the  city,  bearing  their  various  tools 
and  implements.  Mr.  A.  0.  Wilder,  in  introducing  Mr.  Seward  to 
the  people,  spoke  of  him  as  the  representative  of  Kansas  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.'  Mr.  Seward's  remarks  in  response 
were,  at  the  time,  briefly  sketched  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Seward  began  his  reply  by  saying  that  it  was  well  that  he  had  not  the 
voice  to  enable  him  to  apeak  at  length,  for  the  emotiona  which  were  crowding 
upon  him  could  not  be  expressed  in  words.  He  would  not  hare  them  think  him 
wanting  in  gratitude,  if  his  language  failed  to  express  the  feehngs  which  oppressed 
Lim,  Many  years  ago,  when  he  vialted  General  Lafayette,  the  brave  Frenchman 
who  fought  for  us,  he  saw,  at  the  entrance  of  his  residence,  two  brass  cannons, 
which  bore  the  inscription,  '  Presented  by  tlie  liberty-loving  citizens  of  Paris.' 
Here,  at  his  entrance  into  Kansas,  he  found  two  symbols  of  the  spirit  of  her  free 
people.  The  one  was  the  cannon  which  was  booming  on  the  hill  near  by.  He 
had  heard  that  it  was  captured  by  the  free  state  men  during  the  commotion  which 
existed  several  years  ago,  when  they  were  struggling  for  free  institutions.  An- 
other evidence  of  the  free  Impulses  by  which  we  were  animated  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  wide-awakes  whom  he  saw  around  him,  not  in  the  customary  cos- 
tume of  lliat  body,  but  as  an  army  of  free  laboring  men — carpenters,  masons,  and 
mechanics  of  all  kinds — who  had  come  out,  in  their  working  clothes,  with  their 
tools  of  all  kinds,  in  a  body,  to  welcome  him.  Mr.  Seward  proceeded  to  pay  a 
handsome  compliment  to  the  wide-awake  club.  He  then  alluded  again  to  tlie 
subject  of  free  labor,  and  said  tliat  it  must  be  respected  as  being  the  foundation  of 

1  SeeAppendii. 
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our  strenglli  fttici  prosperity.  Whatever  of  reputation  lie  hail  acquired  was  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  he  had  endeavored,  in  his  puhhc  capacity,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  Tree  states,  and  especially  the  free  state  of  Kansas.  He  tlien  paid  aglon'- 
ing  tribute  to  the  people  of  this  territory.  He  said  they  had  achieved  freedom  for 
tliemselves ;  and  now  it  was  their  duty  to  aid  in  securing  it  to  the  embi'yo  states 
around  them.  Kansas  stoo<i  as  a  sentinel  in  the  patliway  to  the  large  region  of 
country  extending  from  the  Biitisli  possessions  on  the  north  to  Texas  on  the  south 
and  west  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  was  our  duty  to  give  our  influence  to 
secure  freedom  to  the  states  which  would  spring  up  in  that  wide  domain.  Mr. 
Seward  then  apologized  for  the  brevity  of  his  remarks.  He  could  make  but  one 
■extended  speech  in  this  temtory,  and  that  would  be  at  Lawrence,  on  account  of 
its  central  position.  He  closed  by  urging  the  people  to  ohcri?!!  the  fi'ee  inslitutiona 
for  which  they  had  so  long  contended.  Frecdoin  was  not  only  established  here, 
but  would  eventually  prevail  in  the  whole  Union,  on  the  wliolc  continent,  and 
through  the  whole  world." 

Mr.  Seward,  desirous  of  learning  the  actual  condition  of  Kansas, 
avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  any  further  public  notice,  and  traveled  by 
private  conveyance  over  as  large  a  portion  of  the  territory  as  his 
limited  time  would  permit,  visiting,  especially,  Lecompton  and  To- 
peka.  At  the  latter  place  he  was,  although  entirely  unexpected, 
honored  with  salutes  from  cannon.  He  pertinaciously  declined  to 
address  the  people,  but  received  them  all,  of  both  sexes,  in  a  free 
and  easy  conversational  manner,  mingling  with  them  in  the  streets 
by  the  light  of  their  bonfires. 

It  had  already  been  arranged  that  he  should  speak  at  Lawrence  on 
the  twenty-sixth.  On  that  day,  as  he  approached  the  city,  he  was 
met  by  an  immense  cavalcade  of  citizens,  and  conducted  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting.  Here  he  was  welcomed  to  the  city  and 
territory,  in  eloquent  speeclies'  by  Mayor  Deitzler  and  Giovernor 
Robinson,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  and  hearty  cheers  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Seward's  speech,  on  this  occasion,  is  a  condensed  but  eloquent 
review  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Kansas,  containing  vivid  pic- 
tures of  its  beautiful  scenery,  with  touching  allusions  to  its  impend- 
ing calamity."  It  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  and 
should  be  read  in  this  connection,  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Mr. 
Seward's  visit  to  Kansas.  Its  delivery  was  hailed  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  people,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  territory,  some  of  them  long  distances  on  foot.  The  day  was 
■closed  with  the  festivities  of  a  public  dinner  and  ball. 
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On  the  next  morning  Mr.  Sewaixl  left  Lawrence,  turning  his  steps, 
for  the  first  time,  enstwurd  and  homeward.  Hoping  to  escape  any 
farther  attention  in  Leavenworth,  he  arrived  in  that  city  in  the  eve- 
ning. But  the  wide-awakes  and  the  citizens  generally  had  assembled 
in  large  numbers,  awaiting  his  appearance.  Witli  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  muiiic  and  torchlights,  he  reentered  the  city,  L^nable 
to  resist  the  demands  made  upon  him,  he  took  the  stand  which  had 
be^n  erected  in  front  of  the  hotel  for  the  occasion,  and,  afier  the 
cheering  had  subsided,  spoke  briefly,  as  follows: 

"  Fellow  CrazESS:  I  would  talk  to  you  until  midnight,  pouring  forth  all  my 
most  earnest  aiid  hopeful  thoughts,  if  I  were  sure  that  the  outside  world  could 
know,  ua  you  do,  tJiat  I  speak  on  your  compulsion,  overcoming  more  determined 
resolutions  of  silence  than  I  ever  before  had  formed  in  simitar  circumstances. 

"I  sometimes  allow  myself  to  indulge  speculations  concerning  the  period  when 
there  shall  he  on  this  continent  no  other  power  than  the  United  States ;  and  a  new 
constitution  of  human  society  opens  itself  before  me  when  I  contemplate  the 
influence  then  to  be  wrought  on  Europe  and  on  Asia  by  the  Americaa  people, 
situated  midway  between  the  abodes  of  western  and  orieutal  civilization.  One 
great,  influential  slate  must  then  exist  here,  west  of  the  Mississppi  and  east  of 
the  Rooky  mountains.  Which  would  that  great  and  influentjal  state  be  ?  It  ought 
to  be  Missouri.  It  certainly  would  have  been,  if  her  people  had.  from  the  first, 
been  as  wise  as  you  are.  I  do  uot,  indeed,  know,  nor  think  it  certain,  that  Mis- 
souri will  not  yet  be  that  great  and  influential  state ;  for  there  is  hope — there  is 
assurance — that  Missouri,  taught,  though  slowly  and  reluctantly,  by  the  instruotions 
and  example  of  Illiiiois,  Iowa,  and  especially  Kansas,  will  consent  to  become  a 
free  state.  She  has,  with  vast  dimen^ons,  a  soil  as  fertile  and  skies  as  genial,  and 
a  positjon  for  commerce  as  favorable,  as  tliose  with  which  God  has  blessed  any 
part  of  the  earth.  She  has  need,  however,  to  study  the  moral  conditions  of 
national  greatness. 

"  The  fundamental  moral  conditions  of  a  state,  or  a  republic,  are  simply  these, 
that  every  man  shall  enjoy  equal  and  exact  justice,  and  thus  have  Uie  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  his  own  condition,  his  intellect,  and  his  heart,  and  to  win  the 
rewards  of  character  and  of  influence  on  society  an<i  on  mankind.  In  this  respect, 
you,  the  people  of  Kansas,  have  passed  Missouri,  and  are  aliead  even  of  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  and  every  other  state  in  the  American  Union.  Al!  other  states  have  com- 
promised more  or  less  of  these  condilions.  A  stem  experience  of  wrong  received 
from  slavery  has  awakened  among  you  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  discriminating 
appreciation  of  its  value,  that  can  never  admit  of  demoraliuation.  Tou  alone  hare 
escaped  demoralization,  which  all  the  other  states  liave,  at  some  times  and  in  some 
degrees,  undergone.  Freedom,  and  not  slavery,  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  has  been,  in  fact,  only  an  abstract  question  in  otlier  states.  Snt  here  it 
has  been  a  vital,  an  inspiring,  a  forming  principle.  Tour  territory  was  made  the 
active  arena  of  that  'irrepressible  conflict'  between  free  labor  and  slave  labor, 
where  it  came  to  the  trial  of  mind  with  mind,  of  voice  with  voice,  of  vote  with 
vote,  of  bullet  B'^ainst  bullet,    and  of  cannon  ajtainst  cannon.     You  have  ae- 
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qiiin^J.  prnctically,  and  througli  dangers  and  sufferings,  the  education  and  the  dis- 
tjpline  aud  the  elevation  of  freedom. 

"  If  there  is  a  people  in  any  pwrt  of  the  world  I  ought  W  cherish  with  enduring 
respeoti  with  the  warmest  gratitude  and  with  the  deepest  interest,  afisuri'dly  it  is 
the  people  of  Kansas;  for,  but  for  the  practical  trial  you  have  given  to  the  system 
which  I  liad  adopted — but  for  (he  vindication,  at  so  much  risk  and  so  much  cost, 
of  your  highest  rights  under  tiie  law,  I  must  have  gone  to  my  grave  a  disappointed 
man,  a  false  teacher,  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people.  Tours  is  the 
tliirty-first  of  tliirty-four  states  of  the  Union  which  I  have  visited  for  the  purptise 
of  knowing  their  Eoila.  tlieir  skies,  and  their  people.  I  have  visited,  in  tlie  course 
of  my  lifetime,  more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  civilized  nations  of  tlie  world ;  and 
of  all  tlie  states  and  nations  wliich  I  h^ve  seen,  tliat  people  which  I  hold  to  be  the 
wisest,  the  worthiest,  and  the  best,  is  the  people  of  this  little  state.  The  reason 
of  it  is  expressed  in  the  old  proverb,  '  handsome  is  that  liandsome  does.' ,  If  other 
nations  have  higher  education  and  greater  refinement,  and  liave  cultivated  the 
virtiiesandaccomplishmentsof  civilized  life  more  tiian  you  iiave,  I  have  yet  toseo 
any  other  nation  or  people  that  has  been  able,  in  it«  infancy,  in  its  very  organ iitation, 
to  meet  the  shocks  of  tlie  aristocratic  system  through  which  other  nations  have 
been  injured  or  ruined,  to  repel  all  attacks,  overcome  all  hindrances,  and  to  come 
out  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of  a  people  who  will  not,  under  any  form  of 
persuasion,  seduction  or  intimidation,  consent,  any  one  of  thera,  to  be  a  slave,  any 
one  of  them  to  make  a  slave,  any  one  of  tliem  to  hold  a  slave,  or  consent  that  any 
foot  of  their  territory  sliall  be  trodden  by  a  slave,  or  by  a  man  who  is  not  equal 
to  every  other  man  in  the  view  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  laws," 

At  Atchison  city  he  waa  agiiin  detained  by  the  people,  who  had 
prepared  for  him  a  most  flattering  reception.  A  triumphal  arch 
formed  of  oak  trees  bore  the  inscription,  "  Welcome  to  Seward,  the 
defender  of  Kansas  and  of  Freedom."  The  houses  in  the  city  were 
covered  with  festoons  made  of  oak  boughs.  Tie  was  received  by 
the  mayor  tinder  a  banner,  bearing  the  motto  "the  suuduers  ake 
THEMSELVES  SUBDUED."  Apparently,  the  whole  population  of  the 
city  and  neighborhood  had  assembled  to  meet  him.  After  being 
introduced  to  the  people,  in  an  appropriate  speech  by  the  mayor,' 
Mr.  Seward  addressed  them  as  follows : 

"  Referring  to  Uie  apology  made  by  Mr.  Martin,  for  tiie  inadequacy  of  the  re- 
ception, he  said  that  they  might  judge  of  what  he  himself  thought  of  it,  when  ho 
delared  to  them  that  his  welcome  bore  all  the  impress  of  those  that  he  had  seen 
given  in  other  countries  to  hereditary  princes.  Compared  with  other  demon- 
strations in  the  territory,  this  was  unsurpassed.''  He  saiil  he  had  tried  to  avoid 
all  such  demonsUrations  which  only  tend  to  make  him  misunderstood,  for  the  world 

ITheMayorwnsadoniocrat.  General  Pomcroy,  bIeo  made  ft  ftiv  rcmarlif,  fi)llo"Til  lij  Gciicrfil 
SyeiiiflnL-lonnentspcsel,. 
»  AlcUiBon  Vae  one  of  the  -'  hotiler  nimaii "  towiia  nn.  tha  Missmirl  river. 
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might  tliink  tliat  in  coming  to  Kaiisus  he  came  to  receive  hoiiora,  instead  of  com- 
ing to  learn  what  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  liis  duty  to  her  citizens 
and  their  cause,  better  than  he  had  heretofore  been  able  to  do. 

"  I  find,"  swd  he,  "  the  territory  of  Kansas  as  rich  if  not  richer,  in  its  soil  and  iu 
its  resources  of  material  prosperity,  than  any  Btate  with  wliicli  I  have  been 
acquainted,  and  I  have  alr^dy  visited  thirty-one  of  tlie  thirty-four  states  of  the 
Union.  In  climate,  I  know  of  none  that  seems  to  be  so  desirable.  It  is  now  suf- 
fering, in  its  southern  and  western  counties  more  especially,  the  privations  of  want, 
falling  very  heavily  on  its  latest  settlers,  resulting  from  Uie  absence  of  rain  fur  a 
period  of  ten  or  twelve  months.  I  go  out  of  the  territory  of  Kansas  wilJi  a  sad- 
ness that  hangs  over  and  depresses  me,  not  because  I  have  not  found  the  country 
far  surpassing  all  my  expectatjons  of  its  improvement  and  cultivation,  not  bftcause 
I  have  not  found  here  a  prosperous  and  happy  people,  but  because  I  have  found 
fiimiliee,  some  from  my  ovm  state,  some  from  other  states  and  some  from  foreign 
countries,  who  were  induced,  and  justly  and  wisely  induced,  to  come  to  this  region 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  who,  having  exhausted  all  their  means  and  all 
their  resources  in  establishing  homes  for  tliemselves,  have  been  disappointed  in 
gaining  from  their  labor,  provision  for  the  supply  of  tlieir  wants.  And  ali  this  tie 
result  of  a  desolating  drought  which  pervades  a  lai^  portion  of  the  state. 

"  I  hope  that  the  tales  which  I  have  heard  are  exaggerated,  and  that  faniilies 
are  not  actually  perishmg  for  want  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of  Kansas.  I 
have  faith  in  the  complete  success  of  your  system,  and  in  the  ultimate  prosperity 
and  development  of  the  state  of  Kansas;  I  have  it  for  the  most  obvious  reason, 
that  if  Kansas  is  a  f^iure  my  whole  life  has  been  worse  than  a  failure;  but  if 
Kansas  shall  prove  a  success,  as  I  know  it  will,  tlieii  I  sliall  stand  redeemed,  at 
least  in  history,  for  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  the  establishment  of  civilization 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river  upon  the  principles  aud  policy  which  you  have 
laid  down,  I  pray  you,  you  who  are  rich,  you  who  are  prosperous,  to  appoint 
active  and  carefiil  men  to  make  researches  in  the  territory  for  those  who  are  suf- 
fering by  this  dreadful  visitation  of  Providence ;  to  take  care  that  the  emigrant 
who  came  in  last  winter  and  hist  spring  be  not  suffered,  tiirough  disappointmeut 
and  want,  to  return  to  (he  state  whence  he  came,  carrying  back  a  tale  of  suffering 
and  privation  and  distress  which  might  retard  for  years  the  development  of  society 
here,  I  hope  you  will  not  regard  this  advice  of  mine  as  being  without  warrant. 
I  give  it  for  your  own  sake,  I  give  it  for  tiie  sake  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  as  well 
as  because  my  sympathies  have  been  moved  by  the  distress  I  iiave  seen  around 
me.  If  thLs  advice  shall  be  taken  in  good  part,  then  I  am  free  to  tell  you,  that  in 
my  judgmenL  tliere  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  any  person  leaving  this  territory, 
nothwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  that  lias  befallen  it,  I  have  seen 
whole  districts  tlial  have  produced  neither  the  winter  wheat,  nor  the  spring  wheat, 
nor  the  rye,  nor  the  buckwheat,  nor  the  potato,  cor  the  root  of  any  kind ;  yet  I  have 
seen  on  all  your  prairies,  dpland  and  bottom  land,  cattle  and  horses  in  great  num- 
bers, and  all  of  them  in  perfect  condition;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  surplus 
supply  of  stock  in  tiiis  territory  which,  if  disposed  of,  would  produce  all  that  is 
necessary  to  relieve  every  one  in  the  territory.  What  is  required,  therefore,  is 
smply  that  you  should  seek  out  want  where  it  exists,  and  apply  your  own  surplus 
means  to  relieve  it.  If  this  should  fail,  and  if  you  should  feel  it  necessary  to  ap- 
ply to  your  countrymen  in  the  east  for  aid,  I  will  second  that  appAl,  I  and  the 
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gentlemen  who  have  been  visiting  the  country  with  me,  and  it  will  not  be  our 
fault  if  we  do  not  send  back  from  tlie  east  the  material  comforts  that  will  cheer 
and  reanimate  those  who  are  depressed  and  suffering.  This  state,  larger  than,  any 
of  the  old  thirteen  stales,  has  not  one  acre  that  is  unsusceptible  of  cultivation; 
not  one  foot  that  may  not  be  made  productive  of  Uie  supplies  of  the  wants  of 
of  human  life,  comforts  and  luxuries. 

"  The  question  was  propounded  to  me,  not  of  my  seeking ;  it  came  before  me, 
because  I  was  in  a  poi^ition  where  I  must  meet  all  questions  of  this  kind ;  it  came 
some  six  years  ago:  Do  the  interests  of  human  society  require  that  this  land  of 
Kansas  sliould  be  possessed  by  slaveholders  and  cultivated  witii  slavc^i,  or  possessed 
and  cultivated  by  free  men,  every  one  of  whom  siiall  own  the  land  which  he  cul- 
tivates and  the  muscles  with  which  be  tills  the  earth?  When  I  Souk  back  at  that 
period,  only  six  or  seven  years  ago,  it  seems  strange  to  me  Uiat  any  man  living  on 
tliis  continent,  himself  a  free  man  and  having  children  who  are  fi'ee,  himsplf  a  free 
laborer  and  having  children  who  must  l)e  free  iaborei's,  himself  earning  his  own 
subsistence  and  having  children  who  must  depend  on  their  own  eftbrts  for  their 
support,  should  be  willing  to  resign  aportionof  this  continent  so  great,  asoilso  rich. 
a  climate  so  genial,  to  the  support  of  Afiican  negroes  instead  of  white  men. 

"  Afrifia  was  not  crowded  so  as  to  need  tliat  her  children  should  have  Kansas. 
Africa  has  never  sent  to  tiiis  country  one  voluntry  exile  or  emigrant,  and  never  wilU 
The  sons  of  Africa  have  lands  which  for  them  are  more  productive,  have  liabits 
nior*!  congenial  smd  skies  better  tempered  than  youis  are.  I  bave  supposed  it  far 
better,  therefore,  to  leave  tJie  people  of  Afiica  where  God  planted  tiiem,  on  their 
native  shores.  But  the  case  was  different  with  men  of  my  own  race,  the  white 
men,  die  blue-eyed  men,  the  yellow-haired  men  of  England,  of  Ireland,  of 
Scotland,  of  Fiance,  of  Germany,  of  Italy.  Ever  since  this  continent  was  dis- 
covered, oppression  in  every  form  has  been  driving  them  from  those  lands  to  seek 
homes  for  tlieir  subsistence  and  support  on  this  continent  There  is  no  difference 
between  ua  all  except  this:  that  my  father  was  driven  out  of  Europe  by  want 
and  privation  some  hundred  years  ago,  and  others  some  hundred  years  later,  and 
some  have  just  come,  and  tens  of  thousands,  aye,  millions,  have  yet  to  come.  We 
are  all  exiles  directly,  or  represent  those  who  were  exiles;  all  exiles  made  by  op- 
pression, superstition  and  tyranny  in  Europe.  We  are  of  one  family,  race  and 
kindred,  all  here  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  ail  seeking  to  improve  our  condition, 
all  seeking  to  elevate  our  character.  My  sympathies  have  gone  with  this 
class  of  men.  My  efforts  have  been,  as  they  must  always  be,  to  lay  open  before 
them  the  vast  regions  of  this  continent,  to  the  end  that  we  may  estabhsh  here  a 
higher,  a  better,  and  a  happier  civilization  tiian  that  fiom  which  ourselves  or  our 
ancestors  were  exiled  in  foreign  lands. 

"  This  land  should  not  only  be  a  land  of  freedom,  a  land  of  knowledge  and  re- 
ligion, but  it  should  be,  above  all,  a  land,  which  as  yet  cannot  he  said  witii  truth  of 
any  part  of  Europe  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  land  of  civil  liberty;  and  a  land 
can  only  be  made  a  latid  of  liberty  by  adopting  the  principle  which  has  never  yet 
obtained  in  Europe,  and  which  is  only  to  be  attained  by  learning  it  from  ourselves, 
that  is,  that  every  human  being,  being  necessarily  bom  the  subject  of  a  govern- 
ment, is  a  member  of  the  state,  and  has  a  natural  right  to  be  a  member  of  the. 
state,  and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  all  men  are 
born  equal  and  have  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Vol.  IV.  14 
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Some  of  the  states  were  not  established  on  thia  principle.  They  were  established 
a  long  time  ago,  and  under  circumstanceB  which  prevented  the  adoption  of  this 
principle.  For  those  states,  members  of  our  Union,  who  have  been  nnable  or  even 
unwilliag  to  adopt  this  principle.  I  have  only  to  say  that  1  leave  them  free  to  en- 
joy whatever  of  happiness,  and  to  attain  whatever  of  prospeiity,  tliey  can  enjoy 
and  attain  with  their  system.  But  when  I  am  called  upon  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment for  a  new  state,  then  I  demand  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  that  every  man  onglit  to  be  and  shall  be  a  free  man. 
Society  can  have  bnt  two  forms  by  "which  the  individual  can  defend  himself  fi'om 
oppression.  One  is  that  which  puts  a  musket  into  liis  hand  and  tails  bim  as  the  last 
resort  to  defend  himself  and  his  liberty.  The  other  is  tlint  which  puts  into  his 
liand  the  ballot,  and  tells  him  in  every  exigency  to  defend  his  rights  with  the  bal- 
lot I  do  maintain  that  in  founding  a  new  state  we  have  the  perfect  liberty  as 
well  as  tlie  perfect  right  to  establish  a  government  which  shall  secure  every  man 
in  his  rights;  or  rather.  I  do  say  tliat  you  must  put  into  every  man's  hand,  not 
the  hands  of  one,  the  ballot ;  or  put  into  every  man's  hand,  and  not  into  tlie  hands 
of  a  few,  the  bullet,  so  tliat  every  man  shall  be  equal  before  the  law  in  his  power 
as  a  citizen.     All  men  shall  have  the  ballot,  or  none ;  aU  men  shall  have  Uie  bullet. 


Having  engaged  to  be  in  Chicago  on  the  second  of  October,  Mr. 
Seward  was  now  obliged  to  pursue  his  journey  with  as  few  delays 
as  possible.  lie  left  St.  Joseph  early  in  the  morning  of  Saturtlay, 
the  thirtieth  of  September,  anti  readied  St.  Lfjuis  about  midniglit. 
Here,  also,  he  had  hoped  to  escape  any  public  attention.  But  the 
telegraph  had  reported  his  coming  an  hour  before  his  arrival,  and 
the  usual  demonstrations  of  a  procession,  music  and  fireworks  had 
been  quickly  prepared  for  his  reception.  Notwithstanding  the  unsea- 
sonable hour  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's  travel,  Mr.  Seward  could 
not  resist  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  multitude  to  address  them.  It 
was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  lie  began  to  speak.  The  peo- 
ple were,  nevertheless,  enthusia'^tic,  and  attentive  in  their  listening. 

"  Mr.  SewarU  said  tliat  he  liad  come  across  the  Mississippi,  not  to  see  St^  Louis 
or  the  people  of  Missouri,  but  to  see  Kansas,  which  was  entitled  to  his  gratitude 
and  respect  Missouri  could  take  care  of  herself:  she  did  not  care  for  republican 
principles,  but  warred  with  tliein  altogether.  If,  forty  years  ago,  Missouri  had 
chosen  to  be  a  free  slate,  she  would  now  have  four  millions  of  people,  instead  of 
one  million.  He  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  and  was  here  talking  treason  in  the 
Streets  of  St  Louis.  He  could  not  talk  anything  else,  if  lie  talked  as  an  honest 
man;  but  he  found  himself  out  of  place  here.  Here,  said  he,  aie  the  people  of 
Missouri,  who  ask  me  to  make  a  speech,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  laws  regulat- 
ing what  I  shall  say.  The  first  duty  that  you  owe  to  your  city  and  to  yourselves 
is  to  repeal  and  abrogate  every  law  on  your  statute  book  that  prohibits  amanfroin 
saying  what  his  honest  judgment  and  sentiment  and  heart  tell  him  is  the  truth. 
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Tl  III  ave  S!ud  these  liaril  things  about  the  state  of  Missouri,  I  have  no  hai-d 
a  dI  n  enls  about  it  or  St.  Louis,  for  I  have  great  faith  and  hope — nay,  absolute 
tru  t —  n  P  ovidetice  and  the  American  people.  What  Missouri  wants  is  courage, 
esolul  on  spirit,  manhood — not  consentiug  to  take  only  that  privilege  of  speech 
that  la  el  olders  allow,  but  iiisisting  on  complete  freedom  of  speech. 

B  t  I  have  full  trust  that  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end ;  that,  in  ten  years, 
you  will  double  your  population,  and  that,  in  fifleen  or  twenty  years,  you  will 
have  four  millions  of  people.  To  secure  that,  you  have  but  to  let  every  man  who 
couiea  here,  from  whatever  state  or  nation,  speak  out  wliat  he  beUeves  will  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  welfare  of  mankind.  What  surprised  ine  in  Kansas  was 
to  see  the  vast  improvements  made  tliere  within  six  years,  with  so  little  wealth  or 
strength  among  the  people ;  and  what  surprises  me  most  in  Missouri  is,  that,  with 
such  a  vast  territory  and  with  such  great  resources,  there  is,  after  so  long  a  settle- 
ment, so  little  of  population,  improvement  and  strength  to  be  found.  I  ought  not, 
periiaps,  to  talk  these  things  to  you.  I  should  liave  begun  at  tlie  otlier  end  of  tho 
story.  But  liow  could  I?  It  is  true,  a  oitizen  of  any  other  state  has  as  much 
liberty  here  as  the  citizens  of  Jlissouri ;  but  ho  has  less  liberty  than  I  Hke.  I  want 
more  than  yon  have.  I  want  to  speak  what  I  think,  instead  of  what  a  Missourian 
thinks.  I  certainly  want  to  speak  for  myself,  or  else  not  to  speak  at  all.  Is  not 
tliat  fair  ?  I  think  you  are  in  a  fair  way  of  shaming  your  government  into  an 
enlightened  position  on  tl  s  subj  t  of  la  e  y  Fou  are  in  the  way  of  being 
Germanized  into  it.  I  would  ra  h  atie  you  had  got  into  it  by  being  Ameri- 
canized instead  of  Ge  man  z  d  but  t  bette  to  come  to  it  through  that  way 
than  not  to  come  to  it  at  all 

"  It  was  through  the  G  m  s  Gc  ma  n  G  eat  Britain  that  Magna  Charia 
was  obtained,  and  that  that  g  e  t  ha  te  f  English  liberty  came  to  be  the  char- 
ter of  the  liberties  of  the  sons  ot  England  throughout  the  whole  world.  What- 
ever lies  in  my  power  to  do  to  bring  into  successful  and  practical  operation  tho 
great  principle  that  this  government  is  a  government  for  fr^e  men  and  not  for 
slaves  or  slaveholders,  and  that  this  country  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  exile  from 
every  land,  I  shtdl  do.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  the  exercise  of  free 
speech.  You  can  do  little  yourselves  in  the  same  direction  until  you  have  secured 
free  debate.  Therefore,  I  finish,  as  I  began,  by  exhorting  you  to  secure  freedom 
of  speech.     That  once  gained,  all  other  freedoms  shall  be  added  thereto."  ' 

Mr.  Seward  resumed  his  journey  early  on  Monday  morning.  At 
Springfield,  Illinois,  the  home  of  Abnibam Lincoln,  the  train  stopped 
for  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Seward  was  cordially  greeted  here  hy  a 
great  crowd  of  the  citizens,  amimg  whom  were  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Senator  Trumbull.  Mr.  Seward,  in  response  to  the  general  desire, 
made  a  few  remarks  to  tho  people  assembled.  Standing  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  car,  in  company  with  his  distinguished  friends,  after  the 
cheers  of  the  multitude  and  the  firing  of  cannon  had  ceased,  he  said : 

'  llr.  Stfivurd'a  remirk!  wcri!  lonrtly  clie«rMl.  It  was  replied  that  the  lawa  ajainet  tree  speech 
"■ere  a  deiid  letter,  and  that  St.  Louis  wbb  alrendj  a  tree  city— "  bb  free  BB  Boeton." 
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"I  urn  liflppy  to  espress,  on  belialf  of  flic  pnrtj  with  whom  I  am  travehng,  our 
gratitude  nnd  Hcknowled<^enls  for  this  kind  nnd  geni^roiis  reception  at  tlie  liome 
of  jour  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  our  excellent  and  honored  candidate  for  the 
«hief  magiKtnicy  of  tlie  United  States.  If  tliere  it  in  any  part  of  the  country  a 
deeper  interest  felt  in  his  election  than  there  is  in  any  other  part,  it  muEt  of  course 
be  he™,  where  he  has  lived  a  life  of  uaefulness;  where  he  is  surrounded  by  tlie 
■conipnniona  of  his  labors  and  of  liif  public  servicfis.  We  are  happy  to  report  to 
you,  although  we  have  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  we  have  found 
no  doubtful  states, 

"You  would  naturally  expect  that  I  should  say  something  about  the  temper 
«nd  disposition  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  state  of  New  York  wiil  give  a 
generous  and  clieerfiji  and  effeotive  support  to  your  neighbor  Abraliain  Lincoln. 
I  have  heard  about  combinations  and  coalitions  there,  and  I  have  been  urged  from 
the  beginning  to  abandon  this  journey  and  turn  back  on  my  footsteps.  Whenever 
I  sliall  find  any  ix'uson  to  suspect  that  the  majority  which  the  state  of  New  York 
will  give  for  the  republican  candidate  will  be  less  than  sixty  thousand  votes,  I 
may  do  so.  The  state  of  New  York  never  fails — never  flinches.  Slie  hat  been 
committed  from  the  beginning,  as  she  will  be  to  the  end,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  the  great  principles  of  the  republican  party. 

"She  voted  to  establish  this  a  land  of  freedom  for  you  in  1787.  She  sustained 
tJie  ordinance  of  '87  till  you  wei-e  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  her  government,  she  abolished  slavery  for  herself  She  has  known 
noUiing  of  compromises,  nothing  of  condition  or  qualification  in  tliis  great  prin- 
dple,  and  die  never  will.  She  will  sustain  your  distinguished  neighbor  because 
ehe  knows  he  is  true  to  this  great  principle,  and  when  she  has  helped  to  elect 
him,  by  pving  as  large  a  majority  as  can  be  given  by  any  half  dozen  other  states, 
then  y^u  will  find  tliat  she  will  ask  le^  exact  less,  from  him,  and  support  him 
more  foitjifully  tlian  any  otlier  state  can  do.  That  is  the  way  ehe  did  with  John 
Ijuincy  Adams,  that  is  the  way  she  sustained  General  Taylor,  and  Uiat  is  the  way 
ehe  will  sustain  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Seward  reached  Chicago  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  depot,  and  the  streets  around,  were  crowded  with  people.  An 
imposing  escort  accompanied  him  to  the  hotel.  The  streets  through 
■which  the  procession  passed  were  thronged  with  enthusiastic  multi- 
tudes. Fireworks  were  displayed  from  many  of  tlie  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  the  whole  scene  was  a  grand  ovation.  At  the 
hotel,  Mr.  Seward,  alighting  from  the  carriage,  reached  the  house 
only  by  the  efficient  intervention  of  the  police,  returning  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  people  as  he  passed.  He  soon  appeared  on  the  balcony 
in  company  with  John  Wentworth,  the  mayor  of  Chicago.  After 
an  introductory*  speech'  Irom  the  mayor,  Mr.  Seward  addressed  the 
large  assemblage  as  follows: 
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"  Mb.  Mayor  and  Fellow  Citizens  :  The  exaggerated  tenna  in  which  you  hnve 
spolien  of  such  public  services,  recent  or  loiif,'  past,  as  I  have  rendered  will  not 
mislead  me.  I  have  a  stem  conscience,  tlie  approval  of  which  I  must  seek,  and 
irhioh  must  be  the  giiide  for  my  public  conduct  But  I  should  be  ungracious  to 
you,  and  ungrateful  to  my  fellow  citizens,  wlio  liave  honored  me  with  tliia  raagnili- 
cent  manifestation  of  their  respect  and  esteem,  if  I  did  not  freely  and  openly 
confess  my  entire  satisfaction  with  its  sinceiity  and  my  appreciation  of  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  it  testifies.  How  deeply,  how  sincerely  that  respect  and 
alfection  touch  me,  tiiere  is  nobody  but  myself  can  know,  and  I,  unforUinately, 
oaii  never  t«IL  [A  voice,  Louderl']  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  speak 
no  louder ;  I  have  been  speaking  for  a  month.  You  must  take  me  as  I  am.  If 
I  !ind  posses.ied  the  power  I  should  have  done  more  than  I  have  already,  else- 
where.    Besides  I  have  some  duty  tti  perform  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Chicago:  I  may  say  in  almostone  sentence-all  that 
I  can  claim  for  myself  From  my  earliest  experience  as  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  advance  of  empire  acro^  the  Alleghany  mountains  and 
into  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Misassippi.  The  number  of  slates,  which  since  my  man- 
hood, have  been  added  to  the  Federal  Union,  and  their  location  in  the  west  ara 
hardly  more  certain  in  my  knowledge  now  than  they  were  in  my  conjectured 
antioipation  at  that  early  period. 

"And  I  knew  another  truth,  which  has  been  a  guide  to  me  feroughout  rny 
experience  as  a  representative  man ;  I  knew  that,  whereas  in  other  coiiiitHes 
oommerce  and  those  engaged  in  it  had  been  tJie  controlling  element  and  the 
controlling  power  of  modem  civilization  ;  yet  that  in  this  country  and  under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  us,  commerce  was  not  to  be  the  controlling  power,  but 
that  I  have  never  been  ignorant — nevei  for  a  moment  been  unconsdous — that  the 
political  power  which  directs  tlie  destinies  ofthis  nation,  iseserciscd  by  those  of  our  , 
countrymen  who  cultivate  the  soil,  not  tliose  who  sell  its  products  in  the  market. 

'■  Even  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  might  know  where  the  mass  of  those 
people  who  should  till  the  soil  would  be  found.  They  could  be  found  nowhere 
else  but  westward  fiMm  tlie  Alleghany  mountains,  luid  eastward  from  the  Pacific 
ocean,  somewliere  between  British  America  on  the  one  side  and  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico on  \he  otlier.  This  being  so,  it  has  seemed  to  me  the  simplest  duty  of  policy 
to  take  care  tliat  those  people  who  were  to  till  the  soil — this  American  soil — and 
i"  the  act  of  cultivating  it  become  the  rulers  of  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  nation, 
should,  in  tlie  first  place,  be  locattid,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  not  upon 
slave  Riiil,  but  upon  free  .viii — that  they  should  not  be  owned  by  masfeis  or 
oivners,  but  that  they  should  own  themselves.  And  if  my  public  life,  my  pre.=ient 
system — that  which  I  commend  to  the  acceptance  of  my  countrymen  with  such 
ability  as  I  may  have — need  any  exposition  whatever,  this  is  the  simple  truth  and 
the  whole  of  it. 

"Neither you  nor  I  have  any  power  to  disturb  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
the  southern  states  who  maintain  a  different  system ;  and  having  no  power  tlier* 
we  have  no  responsibility.  We  need  not  fear  that  right,  and  justice,  and  human- 
ity, will  not  prevail  in  this  world,  even  though  we  are  not  in  all  the  fields  where 
battles  are  to  be  foofrht,  or  instructions  are  to  be  given  to  secure  their  triumph, 
Tliere  have  been  already  wx  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  this  confederacy 
redeemed  by  the  citizens  of  those  states  themselves,  without  interference  or  inter- 
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veiitioii  from  abroad.  All  tlic  others  thnt  remain  may  be  Ifift  under  the  i\iflaeiiPe 
— the  increnaing  influence  of  Cliristianity,  to  say  nothing  of  policy,  to  deiircr 
themselves  from  that  curse  from  which  ive  have  been  saved  witliout  any  intcrfei'- 

"  Non-intervention  in  the  states  by  free  men  is  but  half,  however,  of  the  motto 
of  tlie  republican  party — non-intenention  by  slaveholders  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  is  tlie  residue. 

"  And  so,  having  abused  your  hospitality  and  kindness  by  setting  forth  a  creed, 
which  I  had  better  reserved  for  another  occasion,  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  apology 
for  fkiling  to  deliver  you  a  longer  address  now,  and  to  accept  my  best  wishes  that 
jou  may  repaje  in  pence  and  quiet  to-night,  and  to-morrow,  alihough  it  is  said  to 
be  a  great  loan  to  ask,  I  will  pray  you  to  lend  me  your  cars  and  I  will  try  to  see 
how  many  of  tJiem  I  can  fill." 

The  trains  an<l  steamboats  which  arrived  during  the  night  .iiid 
early  the  following  morning  brought  into  Chicago,  from  all  the  north- 
ern portions  of  Illinois  and  vicinity,  an  unprecedented  number  of 
people.'  At  noon,  a  hundred  thousand  had  filled  the  city,  Mr. 
Seward  spoke,  in  an  open  square,  to  ss  many  as  could  come  within 
the  reach  of  iiis  voice,  while  thousands,  at  the  same  time,  were  lis- 
tening in  other  places  to  James  W.  Nye  and  Owen  Lovejoy.  Mr. 
Seward's  speech,  which  will  be  found  in  succeeding  pages,  is  one  of 
the  moat  interesting  of  the  series  made  by  him  during  the  campaign. 
It  touched  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  heard  it,  and  of  the  mil- 
lions who  have  read  it.  In  the  evening  Mr,  Seward  was  .serenaded 
by  the  wide-awakes,  in  a  procession  that  seemed  interminable. 

He  left  Chicago  on  the  following  day,  arriving  in  Cleveland  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth.  The  day  was  rainy,  but  a  handsome  recep- 
tion was  given  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, who,  in  large  numbers,  assembled  in  the  city  park,  where  he 
was  to  speak.  He  commenced  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  starv- 
ing population  of  Kansas : 

"  We  have  visited  Kansas,  and  I  ask  your  leave  to  bring  the  condition  of  tliat 
territory  before  you,  for  your  careful  and  kind  consideration.  Tlie  soil  and  tiie 
ekies  of  Kansas  are  as  propitious  as  any  people  on  earth  ever  enjoyed — the  people 
as  free,  as  true,  and  as  brave  as  any  in  the  world.  They  are  suffering  severely 
from  a  drought  so  great  that  I  think  it  wa.<!  scarcely  eiaggeralcd  when  they  told 
me  they  had  had  no  rain  in  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  for  a  whole  year.  We 
found  that  whole  districts  had  produced  leas  vegetable  support  for  human  life  than 
are  to  be  found  in  many  a  garden  which  we  have  passed  in  coming  tlirough  tho 
state  of  Ohio.     Districts  in  which  the  winter  wheat,  sowed  last  year,  was  neces- 

.  The  aamber  wm  e«liniBt«a  at  over  fifty  thousand. 
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paiily  plowed  ii]i,  and  sowed  in  the  spring  with  spring  wheat.  The  spring  wlioiit 
was  plowed  up,  and  the  ground  planted  with  corD.  The  com  proved  a  failure, 
and  was  tbllowed  with  potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  blasted,  and  followed  by 
buckwheat,  which  aJso  proved  a  Failure.  I  tliink  that  this  is  a  true  description  of 
the  condition  of  till;^  in  perhiipa  Iwo-tliirda  of  Kansas.  Still,  tliere  will  be  no 
creat  fiunine  or  distress  there. 

"  The  occupants  who  have  been  tJiere  for  two,  tliree,  four  or  live  years  are  eom- 
fortftblc  and  well-to-do,  aa  appears  abundantly  from  their  stock,  their  fence?, 
their  dwelling  houses^  framed  of  wood,  and  very  often  substantially  and 
well  built  of  brick  and  ijtoue.  Large  portioiiB  of  the  state  are  as  populous,  and 
exhibit  all  the  signs  of  comfort  and  thrift,  equai  to  wJiat  are  found  even  in  Ohio. 
But  there  are  emigrants  who  have  resided  tliere  for  only  a  year  whose  whole 
means  have  been  expended  in  procuring  fanes  and  slielter,  and  planting  their 
crops,  which  have  successively  failed.  Many  of  these  are  leaving  the  territory — 
some  say  so  many  as  one  hundred  a  day.  They  ought  to  be  relieved,  and  a  very 
little  assistance  would  enable  them  to  rem^n  tliere  and  retain  their  possessions  and 
improvements,  and  itisunie  tlic  culture  of  their  fields,  under  more  favorable  auspi- 
ces, next  spring.  Witli  much  diffidence,  I  beg  to  commend  tliis  subject  to  the 
citizens  of  Ohio?  Perhaps  a  larger  portion  of  the  republicans  of  Kansas  are  emi- 
grants from  Ohio  than  from  any  other  state.  Do  not  forget  that  Kansas  is  the 
most  important  outpost  of  the  republican  army ;  tliat  it  is  yet,  on  paper  at  least, 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  though  the  enemy  has  been  driven  out,  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
independoiice  has  not  yet  been  signed." 

At  Erie,  in  Peniiaylvitnia,  Mr.  Seward  made  a  few  remarks  to  the 
eager  crowd ;  and  at  various  pla<«s  on  the  way  he  met  with  a  friendly 
and  enthusiastic  greeting.  At  Buffalo,  where  he  remained  over 
night,  a  brilliant  display  of  wide-awakes  and  a  large  gathering  of 
citizens  called  from  him  the  following  brief  speech : 

"Fellow  Citizens:  I  understand  this  demonstration.  [Here  there  were  com- 
plaints of  disorder.]  It  is  only  kindness  that  makes  it  turbulent.  But  in  order 
that  you  may  hear  a  voice  which  has  been  exercised  for  five  weeks,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  hold  your  tongues  and  open  your  ears.  I  am  now  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  my  home,  and  I  remember  so  much  of  the  Scriptures 
as  this,  namely,  that  '  a  prophet  is  not  witjiout  honor  save  iij  his  own  country.' 
So  1  am  not  going  to  prophesy  so  near  my  own  place  of  residence.  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  tliis  welcome  of  myself  luid  of  the  party  with  whom  I  have  been 
traveling  in  tlie  far  west  I  have  seen,  within  a  year,  all  the  prmeipal  peoples 
who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  within  the  last  five  weeks  liave 
journeyed  among  the  population  dwelling  along  the  Mediterrmiean  coasts  of 
America.  I  have  seen  those  decayed  and  desolate  countries — the  sites  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  antiquity — cow  covered  with  ruins,  and  some  m  a  state  almost 
of  semi-barbarism.  The  chief  cause  of  that  decay  and  desolation  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  existence  in  those  countries  of  human  bondage.  The  one  great  evil 
which  could  bring  down  our  counlry  to  such  a  level  would  In-  the  introiiuctiou 
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of  slavery  into  the  lands  suirotinding  the  Mediterranean  of  America.  Therefore 
it  la  that  I  have  devoted  what  little  talent  I  possess  to  prevent  the  ban  of  slavery 
from  falling  upon  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  Having  seen 
many  states,  I  come  buck  to  Hew  York,  prouder  of  her,  and  prouder  that  I  belong 
to  her,  tlian  I  was  when  I  left.  I  estimate  her  so  liighly,  not  alone  for  what  slie 
is  or  has,  at  home,  but  also  for  what  slie  is  and  has  in  the  great  west.  While  I  see 
around  me  here,  so  many  generous  and  noble  men  endeavoring  to  niiunfain  her  in 
her  proud  position,  I  have  also  found,  all  along  the  shores  of  tlie  great  lakes,  along 
the  banks  of  the  great  tivera,  and  even  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  Ilocky  mountains,  chil- 
dren of  Uie  state  of  New  York,  almost  as  numerous  as  at  home.  Wisconsin, 
Michigfwi,  Illinois,  and  Kansas,  are  all  daughters  of  New  York;  so  is  California; 
and  more  states  have  been  formed  under  her  auspices,  tlian  there  were  at  liie 
beginning  of  tlie  Union.  Emigrants  from  Erie  county,  from  Chautauqua,  from 
Cattaraugus,  from  Oswego,  and  from  all  the  counties  of  tliis  great  state,  people 
the  west  It  was  a  son  of  New  York  who  first  applied  steam  to  locomotion ;  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  and  also  its  chief  magistrate,  who  began  and  perfected  iJie 
Erie  canal,  and  over  that  eanal  the  stream  of  emigration  has  flowed  which  has 
founded  uew  states.  It.has  carried,  sometimes,  in  a  day,  the  people  of  a  western 
town,  a  county  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  state  in  two  or  three  yeai*.  New  York 
has  built  tie  west  But  I  am,  perhaps,  speaking  in  too  general  terms.  Doubtleea 
tlie  spirit  which  animates  you  at  present,  is  roused  in  regard  to  the  coming  elec- 
tion. It  will  gladden  you  when  I  say,  in  relation  to  the  west,  that  I  have  had 
assurances  there  which  leave  no  doubt  that  it  will  give  its  vote  for  Lincoln.  I 
have  seen  him  at  his  own  home,  and  I  have  now  to  say,  as  I  said  before  I  went 
abroad,  that  he  is  a  man  eminently  wortliy  of  the  support  of  every  honest  voter, 
and  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistracy.  Above  all,  he 
is  reliable ;  and  I  repeat  at  tlie  foot  of  lake  Erie  what  I  said  at  tlie  head  of  it,  tliat 
if  it  had  fallen  to  me  to  name  a  man  to  be  elected  as  next  president  of  tlie  United 
States,  I  would  have  chosen  Abraliani  Lincoln.  I  have  promised  out  west  that 
the  state  of  New  York  will  give  him  sixty  thoustuid  majority  in  November. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  to  know  what  you  can  say  for  Erie  county.  What  majo- 
rity will  Erie  county  give  ?  [Twenty-five  hundred  out  of  tlie  city  of  Buffalo,] 
Aye,  you  count  majorities  in  the  rural  districts.  That  is  right  and  safe  too.  It  is 
very  fortunate  that,  whatever  may  be  tlie  case  with  the  population  on  the  side- 
walks, the  rural  districts  are  safe  for  freedom.  Why,  gentlemen,  yon  couldn't  take 
any  man  three  montlis  from  Miun  street,  out  into  the  free,  open  country,  without 
converting  him  from  democracy  and  making  iiim  so  that  he  would  never  think  of 
voting  for  a  democratic  candidate,  or  a  two-faced  candidate,  or  a  candidate  with 
half-a-dozen  principles.  Well !  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  cities  this  time. 
Wlien  the  cities  begin  to  find  out  that  they  are  not  going  to  rule  tie  country,  they 
will  conclude,  perhaps,  that  it  is  better  that  they  agree  with  the  comitry.  It  is 
very  strange  that  Irishmen  and  (rermana  and  Swedes,  so  long  as  they  remain  on 
the  sidewalks,  should  wish  to  be  ruled  by  men  in  the  interest  of  the  slave  power. 
But  you  say,  it  is  not  so  here.  I  have  been  west,  and  have  seen  foreigners  there 
also  wlifi  did  not  wish  to  be  ruled  by  slaveholders.  But  I  have  tJready  talked 
more  than  I  had  intended,  and  must  stop.  You  wish  to  hear  about  Kansas'?  I 
will  teil  you.  Whenever  the  city  of  Buffalo  shall  have  come  to  be  inhabited  by 
one  hundred  thousand,  or  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand — which  is  just  the 
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population  of  Kansas — as  virtuous,  as  wise,  ss  brave,  ss  fearless  as  the  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  thousand  of  Kansas,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  'irrepressible  con- 
flict' here,  as  there  is  there." 

Mr.  Seward  reached  his  home,  in  Auburn,  on  Saturday,  October 
6th,  having  been  absent  just  five  weeks.  In  a  speech  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens  of  Auburn,  on  the  5th  of  November  follow- 
ing, he  says : 

"I  ha.ve  been  a  wanderer  of  late.  From  our  own  laughing  home  here  on  the 
banks  of  the  Owasco,  to  where  the  Green  aiountiios  cast  their  lengthened  sha- 
dows over  the  Connecticut  at  Windsor.  Ailer  a  suy  there  too  short  for  rest,  but 
not  for  happiness,  to  the  springs  of  the  Penobscot.  From  the  Penobscot  escaping 
or  breaking  tlirough  nets  set  for  me  by  not  unfriendly  hands,  to  renew  my  oath  of 
fealty  at  the  tombs  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Adams,  at  Quincy.  From  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  across  green  bills  and  greener  valleys,  over  the  Hudson,  across  the 
Seneca,  op  and  down  tlie  Genesee,  and  coasting  the  lakes  of  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron 
and  Micliigan,  down  the  Illinois  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  up  the  shri- 
veled river  to  where  it  breaks  into  rapids;  and  above  them  where  the  fountains 
which  supply  equally  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  gush  from  the  earth. 
Across  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  down  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  where  American  civi- 
lization, on  its  verge,  is  scaling  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  bringing  forth  their  pre- 
cious treasure  of  silver  and  gold;  and  thence  back  again  with  an  eager  returning 
spirit  to  the  Metropolis  where  sits  the  soul  that  sends  forth  al!  the  mighty  energy 
of  (hat  civilization;  and  then  by  a  hurried  flight  back  again  in  the  night  to  find 
my  home  leafless  under  the  winds  of  autumn,  but  already  gathering  force  to  put 
forth  a  greener  and  broader  foliage  in  the  coming  year. 

"These  are  tny  travels.  Tou  will  ask  me  'what  have  you  seen;  what  have 
you  learned?'  Rather,  my  friends,  ask  me  what  I  have  not  seen,  and  what  un- 
known, or  but  imperfectly  understood  before,  I  have  not  learned  now  and  fully 
understand.  I  have  seen  a  great  nation,  a  greater  nation  than  I  saw  last  year, 
although  then  I  traveled  the  Old  World  from  the  Dead  sea  to  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les; a  greater  nation  than  has  existed  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  I  saw  not 
only  the  country,  its  forests,  its  mount^ns,  its  rivers,  its  takes,  and  its  prairies,  but 
I  saw  its  people,  men,  women  and  children,  many,  many  millions  of  every  nation 
and  of  every  derivation." 

Aa  the  day  of  election  approached  it  became  evident  that  the  re- 
sult depended  upon  the  vote  of  the  state  of  New  York,  The  Oc- 
tober elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  indicated  a  republican 
triumph  in  November,  unless  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  could 
be  wrested  from  Lincoln.  The  whole  contest,  therefore,  at  once,  cen-' 
tered  upon  the  Empire  State.  The  three  branches  of  the  opposi- 
tion, the  supporters  of  Douglas,  Bell  and  Breckinridge,  united  upon 
one  electoral  ticket     The  alarm  of  disunion  was  raised.     The  city 
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of  New  York  was  convulsed  with  a  financial  panic;  and  no  efforts 
were  spared  to  extend  the  alarm  into  all  parts  of  the  3tat«.  It  was 
everywhere  proclaimed  that  only  the  defeat  of  Lincoln  could  save 
the  country  from  ruin.  In  this  crisis,  aa  heretofore,  the  people 
turned  to  Mr.  Seward.  He  was  pressed  to  speak  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  state.     In  one  of  his  letters  declining  an  invitation,  he 


"  My  friends  will  ultimately  escuse  the  delinquency  I  am  sure,  when  they  re- 
flect that  since  the  25th  of  November,  1858,  I  have  had  only  eighty-five  days,  all 
told,  for  the  occupations  and  duties  of  home,  while  I  not  only  enjoy  no  exemption, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  more  than  an  ordinary  burden  of  domestic  eares  and 
responsibilities." 

He  found  time,  however,  to  address  immense  assemblages  at 
several  places  within  the  state.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  re- 
publicans of  the  city  of  New  York,  be  visited  that  city  a  few  days 
before  the  election,  and  spoke  in  Palace  Garden,  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  audiences  ever  seen  in  New  York.  His  re- 
ception in  the  metropolis  was  flattering,  indeed.  At  Binghamton, 
Fredonia,  Seneca  Falls,  Lyons,  and  wherever  he  appeared,  the  peo- 
ple gathered  to  hear  him,  in  unusual  numbers. 

On  the  night  before  the  election,  as  it  was  his  custom,  he  addressed 
the  people  of  Auburn.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  although  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  a  femiliar  counsel  with  neighbors  and 
friends,  was  full  of  his  usual  broad  and  statesmanlike  views.  It 
fittingly  closed  the  great  debate.' 

The  result  of  the  election  is  too  recent  to  need  remark.  Every 
free  state  gave  its  electoral  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  except  New 
Jersey,  which  voted  four  for  Lincoln,  three  for  Douglas,  The  re- 
publican majority  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  over  fifty  thousand. 
In  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  as  in  the  New  England 
stales  the  opposition  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the  field.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  the  pluralities  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  unexpectedly  lai^e.  Equally  unexpected  were  the 
favorable  results  in  Oregon  and  California.  In  the  slave  states  nearly 
thirty  thousand  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
As   the  tidings  of  the  result  spread  over  the  free  states,  joyous 
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demonstrations,  in  almost  every  city  and  town,  burst  fortb,  sponta- 
neously. 

At  Auburn  the  repubbcans  celebrated  tbe  national  triumpb  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  The  enthusiastic  procession  which  paraded 
tlie  streets,  lighted  up  with  fireworks  and  illuminations,  called  upon 
Mr.  Seward.  Gutbering  within  his  beautiful  grounds  in  front  of  his 
liouse  they  insisted  upon  his  addressing  them.  The  demonstrations 
of  secession,  soon  so  flagrant,  were  just  then  revealing  themselves. 
At^er  a  few  humorous  remarks  in  allusion  to  local  incidents  and  tie 
result  of  the  election  in  their  city  and  county,'  he  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Fellow  Citizens  :  You  have  a  right  to  rejoice.  I  remember  that  I  thought  it  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing  when  the  good  cause  we  now  maintain  carried  one  ward  in 
the  city,  one  or  two,  or  three  towns  in  the  county,  and  tiie  state  of  Vermont  aloae 
ill  the  whole  country.  Who  then  will  deny  our  right  to  rejoice  now  when  it 
carries  all  the  wards  in  the  city,  all  the  towns  in  the  county,  all  the  counties  in  the 
state  where  its  argument  is  fairly  heard,  and  practically  all  the  slates  in  the  Union 
which  allow  in  law  and  in  fact,  free  speech,  free  debates,  free  mails,  and  free  and 
universal  suffi'^e.     It  is  the  earnest  of  its  universal  acceptance. 

'■  But  there  is  still  greater  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  manner  in  wliich  this  success 
has  been  won.  It  is  the  verdict  of  the  people  tor  a  principle — the  republican 
principle — tl>e  true  democratic  principle  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  It 
is  a  verdict  rendered  purely  on  conviction,  without  passion  or  interest.  Not  a 
republican  vote  in  the  United  States  has  been  procured  through  terror,  not  one  by 
bribery  or  corruption.  Nay,  every  vote  has  been  given  in  resistance  of  in  timid  a-  ' 
tion  and  corruption.  I  do  not  charge  tiat  the  fusion  votes  or  oilier  opposition 
votes  were  largely  given  under  such  appliances.  But  the  record  of  the  canvass 
remains,  and  bears  its  testimony  that  the  main  argument  of  those  parties  was  their 
menace  of  disunion,  and  the  last  reliance  was  money  at  the  polls.  Who  will  now 
libel  the  American  people  ?    Who  will  deny  their  virtue  ? 

"  But  tliia  demonstration  of  yours  has  its  meaning — Its  meaning  in  various 
relations.  It  recalls  the  past,  and  tells  that  the  erroneous  national  policy  of  forty 
years  has  been  retraced,  reconsidered,  reversed,  condemned  and  renounced.  Let, 
tiien,  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  be  buried  with  the  errors  of  the  pasL  It 
bears  on  the  future.  It  assures  us  tliat  herealter  the  policy  of  the  country  will  be 
the  development  of  its  resources,  the  increase  of  its  strength  and  its  greatness,  by 
the  i^ncies  of  freedom  and  humanity.  Dismiss  we,  then,  the  future,  until  some 
new  election  call  you  again  to  your  council  chambers,  to  renew  your  efforts  in 
obedience  to  the  principle  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  tax  we  pay  for  enduring 
liberty. 

"The  immediate  question  is  the  bearing  of  the  occasion  on  the  present.  What 
IS  our  present  duty  ?  It  is  simply  that  of  magnanimity.  We  have  learned,  here- 
tofore, the  practice  of  patience  under  political  defeat.     It  now  remains  to  show 
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the  greater  virtue  of  moderation  in  triumpli.  That  we  may  do  thU  let  us  vf- 
niember  that  it  is  only  as  a  figure  of  speech  that  the  use  of  martial  terms,  such  as 
'defeat'  and  'victory,'  obtain  in  our  system  of  eieciions.  The  parties  engaged 
in  an  election  are  not,  never  can  be,  never  must  be,  enemies,  or  even  adreraariea. 
We  ar'e  all  fellow  citiaens,  Americans,  brethren.  It  is  a  trial  of  issues  by  the  force- 
only  of  reason ;  and  the  contest  is  carried  to  its  conclusion,  with  the  use  only  of 
suffrage. 

"  An  appeal  lies  from  the  people  this  year  to  (he  people  themselves  next  year — 
to  be  argTied  and  determined  in  the  same  way  and  so  on  forever.  This  is  indeed 
a  long  way  to  the  attainment  of  rights  and  the  establishment  of  interests.  It  is 
our  way,  however,  now  as  it  has  been  heretofore.  Let  it  be  our  way  hereafler. 
If  there  be  among  us  or  in  the  country  those  who  tiiink  that  marshaling  aitnies- 
or  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  republic  is  a  better,  because  a  shorter  way,  let 
us  not  doubt  that  if  we  commend  our  way  by  our  patience,  our  gentleness,  our 
affection  towards  them,  they,  too,  will,  before  tiiey  sliall  have  gone  too  far,  find  out 
that  our  way,  the  old  way,  their  old  way  as  well  as  our  old  way,  is  not  only  th& 
shortest  but  the  best 

"Fellow  citizens,  I  should  do  injustice  to  you,  and  violence  to  ray  own  feel- 
ings, if  I  did  not  recognize  in  this  visit  a  warm  and  most  generous  demonstration 
of  your  personal  kindness  to  me.  You  know  how  deeply  I  was  committed  to  the 
triumph  of  this  presidential  ticket  more  than  to  any  other  in  times  that  are  past, 
and  to  itfl  triumph  more  distinct  and  emphatic,  if  possible,  here  than  any  where 
else.  How  the  eyes  of  patriots  in  every  part  of  the  country  were  anxiously  fixed 
on  this  state,  on  this  county,  nay,  even  on  this  town,  to  learn  whether  we  were 
true  to  this  crisis,  to  ourcause,  our  country,  and  to  ourselves.  This  lent  a  new  and 
intense  earnestness  to  your  efforts,  and  our  success,  therefore,  has  exceeded  all 
that  we  dared  to  promise,  though  not  what  we  dared  to  hope.  The  year  J8fi0, 
how  many  acts  of  home  kindness  has  it  brouglit  to  me  from  all  my  neighbors.  My 
welcome  from  abroad — sympathy  with  me  in  my  labors  for  the  country  at  Wash- 
ington— the  rescue  of  my  dwelling  from  fire  during  my  absence — co-operation 
with  me,  so  earnest,  bo  devoted,  so  effective  in  securing  tlie  ascendancy  of  the 
!  throughout  the  Union,  these  congratulations  on  its  success — 1 
)re  deeply,  more  gratefully,  than  I  dare  express.  May  you  all  find 
n  the  increasing  happiness  and  growing  greatness  of  our  country, 
f  we  part  again.  You  to  lay  aside  the  emblems  of  your  political 
association,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  to  return  to  your  industrial  pursuits  and  social 
enjoyments.  I  to  return  to  the  theatre  of  public  duty  at  the  national  capital. 
May  a  kind  Providence  spare  all  your  lives  and  continue  all  the  blessings  you 
enjoy,  and  when  we  meet  again  in  the  coming  spring  season,  when  these  now 
naked  trees  shall  have  resumed  their  wonted  foliage,  may  our  liearts  be  renewed 
in  their  mutual  affections  and  may  all  the  sullen  and  angry  clouds  which  seem  to 
be  gathering  in  the  political  atmosphere  have  then  given  place  to  those  serene  and 
auspicious  skies,  which  properly  belong  to  the  only  pure  and  complete  republican 
system  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  triumph  in  the  country  of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Seward, 
through  his  whole  public  life,  has  so  perseveringly  Buatained,  was 
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not  more  difitiiictly  announced  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  it  was  significantly  confessed  in  congress  by  the  prompt  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  into  the  Union  a  Free  State. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  passed  the  senate  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  Jaimary,  1861,  and  received  the  signature  of 
President  Buchanan  on  the  thirtieth, 

Mr.  Seward,  on  moving  to  take  up  the  bill,  and  while  urging  its 
immediate  passage,  pertinently  remarked  that  "If  any  people  have 
the  right  to  selfgovernment,  it  is  the  people  of  Kansas," 

The  senatore  who  voted  for  admission,  were  Messrs.  Anthony, 
Baker,  Bighr,  Bingham,  Bright,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Clark,  CoUamer, 
Crittenden,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Dotiglas,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Fitch,  Foot, 
Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  King,  Latham, 
Morrill,  Pugh,  Bice,  Seward,  Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Thompson, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson  and  Wilson — 36. 

Those  who  voted  against  it  were  Messrs.  Benjamin,  Bragg,  Cling- 
man,  Green,  Hemphill,  Hunter,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Ken- 
nedy, Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Powell,  Sebastian,  Slidell  and  Wig- 
fall— 16. 

As  soon  as  the  Electors  had  formally  ratified  the  choice  of  the 
people,  the  president  elect  tendered  to  Mr.  Seward  the  chief  place  in 
his  cabinet,  which,  after  some  deliberation,  was  accepted,  and  became 
known  to  the  public.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  January  he  expressed 
his  views  in  the  senate  ■"  On  the  State  of  the  Union.^'  He  had  pre- 
viously, in  New  York,  at  the  "New  England  Dinner,"  made  some 
unpremeditated  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  subsequently,  in 
the  senate,  he  delivered  a  second  speech,  on  the  occasion  of  his  pre- 
senting a  mammoth  petition  from  the  merchants  of  New  York. 
These  speeches  produced,  in  congress  and  throughout  the  country,  a 
profound  sensation.'     The  first  speech  begins  with  this  declaration ; 

"I  avow  my  adherence  to  the  Union,  in  ita  integrity  and  with  all  its  parts,  with 
my  friends,  with  my  party,  with  my  state,  with  my  country,  or  wilhout  either,  as 
they  may  determine ;  in  every  event,  whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  con- 
sequence of  honov  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  death." 

It  closes  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  that  consistency  which  marks 
all  that  Mr.  Seward  says: 

"  I  certainly  shall  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  give  my  vote  to  establish  or  sanc- 
tion slavery  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States,  or  anywhere  else  in. 
the  world." 

'  Ihej  will  bo  fonnd  at  the  dose-of  this  TolnniB. 
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The  scenes  attending  its  delivery  in  the  senate,   are  thus  des- 
cribed by  a  listener: 

'■  Mr,  Seward's  speech  was  tlie  event  of  Ihe  week,  and  is  the  topic  of  discussion 
in  all  political  ciriJes.  The  scene  before  and  during  the  delivery  ol  the  speech, 
■was  almost  unparalleled  in  the  senate.  By  ten  o'clock  every  seat  m  the  galleries 
■was  filled,  and  by  eleven  the  cloak  rooms  and  all  the  passs^es  -were  choked  up, 
and  a  thousand  men  and  women  stood  outside  of  the  doora  waiting  to  catch  tlie 
■words  of  the  speaker  when  he  should  commence.  He  did  not  open  hia  speech  til 
from  Baltimore  to  hear 
listen  to  it  was  intense. 
,  attention,  and  the  gal- 
rrant.  It  was  the  fullest 
During  the  delivery  of 
When  the  sad  picture  of  the 
presented,  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  sat 
by  his  emotions,  and 


nearly  one  o'clock.  Several  huodred  gentlemen  come  i 
it,  end  the  curiosity  among  all  the  southern  men  here 
The  southern  senators  and  representatives  paid  the  utmi 
leries  were  as  quiet  as  their  suffocating  condition  would  \ 
house  of  the  session,  and  by  far  the  most  respectfiil  one 
portions  of  the  speech, 
country,  divided 


I  completely 


immediately  before  the  orator,  v 
bowed  his  white  head  to  weep." 

The  eminent  Quaker  poet  and  philanthropist,  John  G,  Whittier,  on 
reading  the  speech,  addressed  the  following  lines  to  Mr.  Seward : 

To  WlllUm  H.  Bewsrd. 
Statesman,  I  thank  thee  I — and,  if  yet  dissent 
Mingles,  reluctant,  with  my  large  content, 
I  cannot  censure  what  was  nobly  meant. 
But,  while  constrained  to  hold  even  Union  less 
Than  Liberty  and  Truth  and  Righteousness, 
I  thank  thee  in  the  sweet  and  holy  name 
Of  Peace,  for  wise  calm  words  that  put  to  shame 
Passion  and  party.     Courage  may  be  shown 
Not  in  defiance  of  the  wrong  alone; 
He  may  be  bravest  who,  unweaponed,  bears 
The  olive  branch,  and  strong  in  justice,  spares 
The  rash  wrong-doer,  giving  widest  scope 
To  Christian  charity  and  generous  hope. 
If,  without  damagie  to  the  sacred  cause 
Of  Freedom  and  the  safeguard  of  its  laws — 
If,  without  yielding  that  for  which  alone 
We  prize  the  Union,  thou  canst  save  it  now 
From  a  baptism  of  blood,  upon  thy  brow 
A  wreath  whose  flowers  no  earthly  soil  has  known, 
Woven  of  the  beatitudes,  shall  rest; 
And  the  peacemaker  be  forever  blest! 
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THE    DESTINY  OF  AMERICA.' 

This  scene  is  new  to  me,  a  stranger  in  Ohio,  and  it  must  be  in  a 
degree  surprising  even  to  yourselves.  On  these  banks  of  the  Scioto, 
where  the  elk,  the  buffalo,  and  the  hissing  serpent  haunted  not  long 
ago,  I  see  now  mills  worked  by  mute  mechanical  laborers,  and  ware- 
houses rich  in  the  merchandise  of  many  climes.  Steeds  of  vapor  on 
iron  roads,  and  electrical  messengers  on  pathways  which  divide  the 
air,  attest  the  concentration  of  many  novel  forms  of  industry,  while 
academic  groves,  spacious  courts,  and  majestic  domes,  exact  the  rev- 
erence always  eminently  due  to  the  chosen  seata  of  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, and  government. 

What  a  change,  moreover,  has,  within  the  same  short  period,  come 
over  the  whole  country  that  we  love  so  justly  and  so  well.  High 
arcs  of  latitude  and  longitude  have  shrunk  into  their  chords,  and 
American  language,  laws,  religion,  and  authority,  once  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  now  prevail  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  south- 
ern gulf,  and  from  the  stormy  eastern  sea  to  the  tranquil  western 
ocean. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  be  content  with  present 
attainment  or  enjoyment.  You  say  to  me,  therefore,  with  excusable 
impatience,  "  Tell  us,  not  what  our  country  is,  but  what  she  shall  be. 
Shall  her  greatness  increase?     Is  she  immortal?" 

I  will  answer  you  according  to  my  poor  opinion.  But  I  pray  you 
first,  most  worthy  friends,  to  define  the  greatness  and  immortality 
you  so  vehemently  desire. 

'  Oration  at  the  Dedication  of  Capital  Unlvtrally,  Columbns,  Ohio.  September  14, 1858. 
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If  the  Future  which  you  seek  consists  in  this :  that  these  thirty- 
one  states  shall  continue  to  exist  for  a  period  as  long  as  human  fore- 
sight is  allowed  to  anticipate  after-coming  events ;  that  they  shall  he 
all  the  while  free ;  that  they  shall  remain  distinct  and  independent  in 
domestic  economy,  and  nevertheless  he  only  one  in  commerce  and 
foreign  affairs ;  that  there  shall  arise  from  among  them  and  within 
their  common  domain  even  more  than  thirty-one  other  equal  states 
alike  free,  independent,  and  united ;  that  the  bordera  of  the  federal 
republic,  so  peculiarly  constituted,  sluJl  be  extended  so  that  it  shall 
greet  the  sun  when  he  touches  the  tropic,  and  when  he  sends  his 
glancing  rays  toward  the  polar  circle,  and  shall  include  even  distant 
islands  lu  either  ocean ;  that  our  population,  now  counted  by  tens 
of  millions,  shall  ultimately  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions; 
that  our  wealth  sh.'iil  increase  a  thousand  fold,  and  our  commercial 
connections  shall  be  multiplied,  and  our  political  influence  be  enhanced 
in  proportion  with  this  wide  development,  and  that  mankind  shall 
come  to  recognize  in  us  a  successor  of  the  few  'great  states  which 
have  alternately  borne  commanding  sway  in  the  world— if  this,  and 
only  this,  is  desired,  then  I  am  free  to  say  that  if,  as  you  will  readily 
promi^,  our  public  and  private  virtues  shall  be  preserved,  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  certain  than  the  attainment  of  this  future,  so  sur- 
passingly comprehensive  and  miignificent. 

Indeed,  such  a  future  seems  to  be  only  a  natural  consequence  of 
what  has  already  been  secured.  Why,  then,  shall  it  not  he  attained? 
Is  not  the  field  as  free  for  the  expansion  indicated  as  it  was  for  that 
which  has  occurred?  Are  not  the  national  resources  immeasurably 
augmented  aTid  continually  increasing?  With  telegraphs  and  rail- 
roads crossing  the  Detroit,  the  Niagara,  the  St.  Johns  and  the  St, 
Lawrence  rivers,  with  steamers  on  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua,  and  a  rail- 
road across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  with  negotiations  in  progress 
for  passages  over  Tehuantepec  and  Darien,  with  a  fleet  in  Hudson's 
bay  and  another  at  Bhering's  straits,  and  with  yet  another  exploring 
the  La  Plata,  and  with  an  armada  at  the  gates  of  Japan,  with  Mexico 
ready  to  divide  on  the  question  of  annexation,  and  with  the  Sand- 
wich islands  suing  to  us  for  our  sovereignty,  it  is  quite  clear  to  us 
that  the  motives  to  enlargement  are  even  more  active  than  they  ever 
were  heretofore,  and  that  the  public  energies,  instead  of  being  relaxed, 
are  gaining  new  vigor. 
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la  the  nation  to  become  suddenly  weary,  and  so  to  waver  and  fall 
oS  from  the  pursuit  of  its  high  purposes?  When  did  any  vigorous 
nation  ever  become  weary  even  of  hazardous  and  exhausting  martial 
conquests?  Our  conquests,  on  the  contrary,  are  chiefly  peaceful, 
and  thus  far  have  proved  productive  of  new  wealth  and  strength.  Is 
a  paralysis  to  fall  upon  the  national  brain?  On  the  contrary,  what 
political  constitution  has  ever,  throughout  an  equal  period,  exbihited 
greater  elasticity  and  capacity  for  endurance  ? 

Is  the  union  of  the  states  to  fail?  Does  its  strength  indeed  grow 
Ic'- With  the  multiplication  of  its  bonds?  Or  does  its  value  diminish 
with  the  mere  ise  of  the  social  and  political  interests  which  it  defends 
and  proteLts  ?  I  ar  otherwise.  For  all  practical  purposes  bearing  on 
the  great  question,  the  steam  engine,  the  iron  road,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, all  of  which  are  newer  than  the  Union,  and  the  metropolitan 
press,  which  is  no  less  wonderful  in  its  working  than  they,  have 
already  obliterated  state  boundaries  and  produced  a  physical  and 
moral  centralism  more  complete  and  perfect  than  monarchical  ambi- 
tion ever  has  forged  or  can  forge.  Do  you  reply,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Union  rests  on  the  will  of  the  several  states,  and  that,  no  matter 
what  prudence  or  reason  may  dictate,  popular  passion  may  become 
excited  and  rend  it  asunder?  Then  I  rejoin,  When  did  the  Ameri- 
can people  ever  give  way  to  such  impulses?  They  are,  practically,  ' 
impassive.  You  remind  me  that  faction  has  existed,  and  that  only 
recently  it  was  bold  and  violent^  I  answer,  that  it  was  emboldened 
by  popular  timidity,  and  yet  that  even  then  it  succumbed.  Loyalty 
to  the  Union  is  not,  in  one  or  many  states  only,  but  in  all  the  states, 
the  strongest  of  all  public  passions.  It  is  stronger,  I  doubt  not,  than 
the  love  of  justice  or  even  the  love  of  equality,  which  have  acquired 
a  strength  here  never  known  among  mankind  before.  A  nation  may 
well  despise  threats  of  sedition  that  has  never  known  but  one  traitor, 
and  this  will  be  learned  fully  by  those  who  shall  hereafter  attempt 
to  arrest  any  great  national  movement  by  invoking  from  their  grave 
the  obsolete  terrors  of  disunion. 

But  you  apprehend  foreign  resistance.  Well,  where  is  our  enemy  ? 
Whence  shall  he  come?  Will  he  arise  on  tbis  continent?  Canada 
has  great  resources,  and  begins  to  give  signs  of  a  national  spirit. 
But  Canada  is  not  yet  independent  of  Great  Britain.  And  she  will 
be  quite  too  weak  to  be  formidable  to  us  when  her  emancipation  shall 
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have  taken  place.  Moreover,  lier  principles,  interests,  and  sympa- 
thies assimilate  to  our  own  just  in  the  degree  that  she  verges  toward 
separation  from  the  parent  country.  Ctinada,  although  a  province 
of  Great  Britain,  is  already  half  annexed  to  the  United  States.  She 
will  ultimately  become  a  member  of  this  confederacy,  if  we  will 
consent — an  ally,  if  we  will  not  allow  her  to  come  nearer.  At  least, 
she  never  can  lye  an  adversary.  Will  Mexico,  or  Nicaragua,  or  Gua- 
temala, or  Ecuador,  or  Peru,  ali  at  once  become  magically  cured  of 
the  diseases  inherited  from  aboriginal  and  Spanish  parentage,  aod 
call  up  armies  from  under  the  earth,  and  navies  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  and  thus  become  the  Rome  that  shall  resist  and  overthrow 
this  overspreading  Carthage  of  ours?  Or  are  we  to  receive  our  death- 
stroke  at  the  hand  of  Brazil,  doubly  cursed  as  she  is,  above  all  other 
American  states,  by  her  adoption  of  the  two  most  absurd  institutions 
remaining  among  men,  European  monarchy  and  American  slavery? 

Is  an  enemy  to  come  forth  from  the  islands  in  adjacent  seas? 
Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  him?  On  the  Antilles,  or  on  the 
Bermudas,  or  on  the  Bahamas  ?  Which  of  the  conflicting  social  ele- 
ments existing  together,  yet  unmixed,  there,  is  ultimately  to  prevail? 
Will  it  be  Caucasian  or  African  ?  Can  those  races  not  only  combine, 
but  become  all  at  once  aggressive  and  powerful  ? 

Shall  we  look  for  an  adversary  in  Europe  ?  Napoleon  said  at  St 
Helena,  "  America  is  a  fortunate  country.  She  grows  by  the  follies 
of  our  European  nations."  Since  when  have  tiiose  notions  grown 
wise?  If  they  have  at  last  become  wise,  how  is  it  that  America  has 
nevertheless  not  ceased  to  grow  ?  But  what  European  state  will 
oppose  us  ?  Will  Great  Britain  ?  If  she  fears  to  grapple  with  Eue- 
sia  advancing  toward  Constantinople  on  the  way  to  India,  though 
not  only  her  prestige  but  even  her  empire  is  threatened,  will  she  be 
bold  enough  to  come  out  of  her  way  to  seek  an  encounter  with  us? 
Who  will  feed  and  pay  her  artisans  whiJe  she  shall  be  engaged  in 
destroying  ber  American  debtors  and  the  American  consumers  of  her 
fabrics?  Great  Britain  has  enough  to  do  in  replacing  in  Ireland  the 
population  that  island  has  yielded  to  us,  in  subjecting  Africa,  in 
extending  her  mercantile  dominion  in  Asia,  and  in  perpetually  read- 
justing the  crazy  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  so  essential  to  her 
safety.  We  have  fraternal  relations  with  Swit^ierland,  the  only  repub- 
lic yet  lingering  on  that  continent     Which  of  the  despotic  powers 
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existing  there  in  perpetual  terror  of  the  contagion  of  American  prin- 
ciples will  assail  us,  and  thus  voluntarily  hasten  on  that  universal 
war  of  opinion  which  is  sure  to  come  at  some  future  time,  and  which, 
whenever  it  shall  have  come,  whether  it  be  sooner  or  later,  can  end 
onlj  in  the  subversion  of  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  repub- 
licanism on  its  ruins  throughout  the  world  ? 

Certainly  no  one  expects  the  nations  of  Asia  to  be  awakened  by 
any  other  influences  than  our  own  from  the  lethargy  into  which  they 
sank  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  under  the  spells  of  supersti- 
tion and  caste.  If  they  could  he  roused  and  invigorated  now, 
would  they  spare  their  European  oppressors  and  smite  their  Ameri- 
can benefactors  ?  Nor  has  the  time  yet  come,  if  indeed  it  shall  come 
within  many  hundred  years,  when  Africa,  emerging  from  her  pri- 
me"al  barbarism,  shall  vindicate  the  equality  of  her  sable  races  in 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  visit  upon  us,  the  latest,  the  least 
guilty  and  the  most  repentant  of  all  offenders,  the  wrongs  she  has 
so  long  suffered  at  the  hands  of  so  many  of  the  Caucasian  races. 

No  1  no,  we  cannot  indeed  penetrate  the  Eternal  counsels,  but, 
reasoning  from  what  is  seen  to  what  is  unseen,  deducing  from  the 
past  probable  conjectures  of  the  future,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude 
that  if  the  national  virtue  shall  prove  sufficient  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  equally  excites  our  own  pride  and 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  is  destined  to  indefinite  continuance. 

But  is  this  material  progress,  even  to  the  point  which  has  been 
indicated,  the  whole  of  the  future  which  we  desire  ?  It  is  seen  at 
once  that  it  includes  no  high  intellectual  achievement,  and  no  extra- 
ordinary refinement  of  public  virtue,  while  it  leaves  entirely  out  of 
view  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Now  there  certainly  is  a  politi- 
cal [ihilosophy  which  teaches  that  nations  like  individuals  are  equal, 
moral,  social,  responsible  persons,  existing  not  for  objecls  of  merely 
sflfish  advantage  and  enjoyment,  hut  for  the  performance  of  duty, 
wiii[;h  duty  consists  in  elevating  themselves  and  all  mankind  as  high 
as  possible  in  knowledge  and  virtue ;  that  the  human  race  is  one  in 
its  origin,  its  rights,  its  duties,  and  its  destiny,  that  throughout  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  nations,  one  Divine  purpose  runs— the 
increasing  felicity  and  dignity  of  human  nature — and  that  true 
greatness  or  glory,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  nations,  is  justly 
raeasured,  not  by  the  territory  they  compass,  or  the  wealth  they 
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accumulate,  or  tlie  ft;ar  they  inspire,  but  by  the  degree  in  which 
they  promote  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  and  beneficent  design 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

"  The  great  end  smd  object  of  life,"  said  Socrates,  "  ia  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  intellect,  the  great  moral  duty  of  man  is  knowledge,  and 
the  object  of  all  knowledge  ia  one,  namely,  Truth,  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Divine  Reason." 

So  also  Plato  taught  that  "Man  ought  to  strive  after  and  devote 
himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  One,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite," 

Cicero  wrote,  "  There  are  those  who  deny  that  any  bond  of  law 
or  of  association  for  purposes  of  common  good  exists  among  citizens. 
This  opinion  subverts  all  union  in  a  state.  There  are  those  who 
deny  that  any  such  bond  exists  between  themselves  and  strangers, 
and  this  opinion  destroys  the  community  of  the  Human  Eace." 

Bacon  declared  that  there  was  in  man's  nature  "a  secret  love  of 
others,  which  if  not  contracted,  would  expand  and  embrace  all  men." 

These  maxims  proceed  on  the  principle  of  the  nnity  of  the  race 
and  of  course  of  a  supreme  law  regulating  the  conduct  of  men  and 
nations  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  justice  and  equ.'dity.  Locke 
adopted  them  when  he  inculcated  that  while  there  is  a  "  law  of  pop- 
ular opinion  or^ reputation,"  which  in  society  is  "the  measure  of 
virtue  and  vice,"  and  while  there  is  a  civil  law  which  in  the  state  is 
"  the  measure  of  crime  and  innocence,"  there  is  also  a  divine  law 
which  extends  over  "ail  society  and  all  states,  and  which  is  the  only 
touchstone  of  moral  rectitude." 

Guizot  closed  his  recital  of  the  decline  of  Roman  civilization,  with 
these  equally  true  and  momentous  reflections :  "  Had  not  the 
Christian  church  existed  at  this  time  the  whole  world  must  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  mere  brute  force.  The  Christian  church  alone  pos- 
ses-sed  a  moral  power.  It  maintained  and  promulgated  the  idea  of  a 
precept,  of  a  law  superior  to  all  human  authority.  It  proclaimed 
that  great  truth,  which  forms  the  only  foundation  of  our  hope  for 
humanity,  that  there  exists  a  law  above  all  human  3aws,  which  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  whether  reason,  the  law  of  God,  or 
what  not,  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  same,  under  different 
names." 

It  ought  not  to  excite  any  surprise  when  I  aver  that  this  philoso- 
phy worked  out  the  American  Revolution.     "Can  anything,"  said 
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John  Adams,  in  replying  to  one  who  had  apologized  for  the  stamp 
act,—"  Can  anything  not  abominable  have  provoked  yon  to  com- 
mence, an  enemy  to  human  nature?" 

Alexander  Hamilton,  though  less  necessary  to  the  Revolution  than 
John  Adams,  was  even  more  necessary  to  the  reconstruction  of 
society.  He  directed  against  the  same  odious  stamp  act  the  autho- 
rity of  British  law,  as  ho  found  it  written  down  by  Blackstone: 
"The  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  God  himself  is  of  course 
superior  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all 
countries,  and  at  all  time.  No  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if 
contrary  to  this;  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their.au- 
tfiority  mediately  or  immediately  from  this  original."  Then,  as  if 
despising  to  stand  on  any  mere  human  authority,  however  high,  the 
framer  of  the  American  constitution  pioceeded :  "  The  sacred  rights 
of  mankind  are  not  to  be  rummaged  for  among  old  parchments  or 
musty  records.  They  are  written  iis  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  whole 
volume  of  human  nature,  and  can  never  be  erased  or  obscured  by 
mortal  power." 

How  justly  Knox  conceived  the  true  character  of  the  chief  per- 
sonage of  the  Kevolution,  even  at  its  very  beginning:  "The  great 
and  good  "Washington,  a  name  which  shall  shine  with  distinguished 
lustre  in  the  annals  of  history,  a  name  dear  to  the  friends  of  the 
liberties  of  mankind." 

La  Fayette  closed  his  review  of  the  Revolution  when  returning  to 
France  with  this  glowing  apostrophe :  "  May  this  great  temple  which 
we  have  just  erected  to  liberty  always  be  an  instruction  to  oppres- 
sors, an  example  to  the  oppressed,  a  refuge  for  the  rights  of  the 
human  race,  and  an  object  of  delight  to  the  names  of  its  founders." 

"  Happy,"  said  Washington  when  announcing  the  treaty  of  peace 
to  the  army,  "  thrice  happy  shall  they  be  pronounced  hereafter,  who 
shall  have  contributed  anything,  who  shall  have  performed  even  the 
meanest  office  in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric  of  freedom  and 
empire  on  the  broad  basis  of  independency,  who  shall  have  assisted 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  human  nature  and  establishing  an  asylum 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  religions." 

You  remember  well  that  the  Revolutionary  Congress  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  placed  the  momentous  controversy  between 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  the  absolute  and  inherent  equality 
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of  all  men.  It  ia  not  however  so  well  understood  that  that  body 
olosed  its  existence,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  with 
this  solemn  injunction,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
"  Let  it  he  remembered  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast  of 
America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were  the  rights 
of  human  nature." 

No  one  will  contend  that  our  fathers,  after  effecting  the  Revolution 
and  the  independence  of  their  country  by  proclaiming  this  system  of 
beneficent  political  philosophy,  established  an  entirely  different  one 
in  the  constitution  a-ssigned  to  its  government.  This  philosophy, 
then,  is  the  basis  of  the  American  constitution. 

It  is  moreover  a  true  philosophy,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  character  of  the  Creator.  If  there  were  no  supreme  law, 
then  the  world  would  be  a  scene  of  universal  anarchy,  resulting 
from  the  eternal  conflict  of  peculiar  institutions  and  antagonistic 
laws.  There  being  such  a  universal  law,  if  any  human  constitutions 
and  laws  differing  from  it  could  have  any  authority,  then  that  uni- 
versal law  could  not  be  supreme.  That  supreme  law  is  necessarily 
based  on  the  equality  of  nations,  of  races,  and  of  men.  It  is  a  simple, 
self-evident  basis.  One  nation,  race,  or  individual,  may  not  oppress 
or  injure  another,  because  the  safety  and  welfare  of  each  is  essential 
to  the  commoTi  safety  and  welfare  of  all.  If  all  are  not  equal  and 
free,  then  who  is  entitled  to  be  free,  and  what  evidence  of  his  superi- 
ority can  he  bring  from  nature  or  revelation?  All  men  necessarily 
have  a  common  interest  in  the  promulgation  and  maintenance  of 
these  principles,  because  it  is  equally  in  the  nature  of  men  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights,  and  to  be  discontented 
under  the  privation  of  them.  Just  so  far  as  these  principles  prac- 
tically prevail,  the  stringency  of  government  is  safely  relaxed,  and 
peace  and  harmony  obtained.  But  men  cannot  maintain  these 
principles,  or  even  comprehend  them,  without  a  very  considerable 
advance  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  law  of  nations,  designed  to 
preserve  peace  among  mankind,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It 
has  been  perfected  in  our  own  times  by  means  of  the  more  general 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  virtues  inculcated 
by  Christianity.  To  disseminate  knowledge  and  to  increase  virtue 
therefore  among  men,  is  to  establish  and  maintain  the  principles  on 
■which  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  their  inherent  natural  rights 
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depend,  and  the  state  that  does  this  most  faithfully,  advances  most 
effectually  the  common  cause  of  human  nature. 

For  myself,  I  am  sure  that  this  cause  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reality. 
Have  not  all  men  conscionsness  of  a  property  in  the  memory  of 
human  transactions  available  for  the  same  great  purposes,  the  security 
of  their  individual  rights  and  the  perfection  of  their  individual  hap- 
piness ?  Have  not  all  men  a  consciousness  of  the  same  equal  in- 
terest in  the  achievements  of  invention,  in  the  instructions  of 
philosophy,  and  in  the  solaces  of  music  and  the  arts  ?  And  do  not 
these  achievements,  instructions,  and  solaces,  exert  everywhere  the 
same  influences,  and  produce  the  same  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  all 
men  ?  Since  all  languages  are  convertible  into  each  other  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  same  agents,  objects,  actions  and  emtti  ns, 
have  not  all  men  practically  one  common  language?  Smce  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws  of  all  societies  are  only  so  many  \  irious  dehni- 
tions  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  men,  as  those  rights  and  duties  are 
learned  from  nature  and  revelation,  have  not  all  men  practically  onu 
code  of  moral  duty?  Since  the  religious  of  men  in  their  various 
climes  are  only  so  many  difE'erent  forms  of  their  devotion  toward  a 
Supreme  and  Almighty  Power  entitled  to  their  reverence  and 
receiving  it  under  the  various  names  of  Jehovah,  Jc)ve,  and  Lord, 
have  not  all  men  practically  one  religion  ?  Since  all  men  are  seek- 
ing liberty  and  happiness  for  a  season  here,  and  to  deserve  and  so 
to  secure  more  perfect  liberty  and  happiness  somewhere  in  a  future 
world,  and  since  they  all  substantially  agree  that  these  temporal  and 
spiritual  objects  are  to  be  attained  only  through  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  have  not  mankind  practically  one 
common  pursuit,  through  one  common  way,  of  one  common  and 
equal  hope  and  destiny  ? 

If  there  had  been  no  such  common  humanity  as  I  have  insisted 
upon,  then  the  American  people  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  when  establishing  institutions  of  civi!  and 
religious  liberty  here,  nor  would  their  establishment  here  have  awak- 
ened in  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  South  America  desires  and 
hopes  of  similar  institutions  there.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
common  humanity,  then  we  should  not,  ever  since  the  AiUiTiean 
Revolution,  have  seen  human  society  throughout  the  world  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  high  and  the  low — the  one  perpetually  fore 
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bodiDg  and  earnestly  liuping  the  downfall,  and  the  other  as  confidently 
predkjtiog  and  as  sincerely  desiring  the  durability,  of  republican 
institutions.  If  there  had  been  no  such  common  humanity,  then  we 
should  not  have  seen  this  tide  of  emigration  from  insular  and  con- 
tinental Europe,  flowing  into  our  country  tlirough  the  chainiels  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mississippi — ebbing,  how- 
ever, always  with  the  occasional  rise  of  the  hopes  of  freedom  abroad, 
and  always  swelling  again  into  greater  volume  when  those  prema- 
ture hopes  subside.  If  there  were  no  .such  eoinmoii  Humanity,  then 
tlie  peasantry  and  poor  of  Great  Britain  would  noi  be  perpetually 
appealing  to  us  against  the  oppression  of  landlords  on  their  farms 
and  workmasters  in  their  manufactories  and  mines ;  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  not  be,  as  we  are  now,  perpetually  framing 
apologies  to  mankind  for  the  continuance  of  African  slavery  among 
ourselves.  If  there  were  no  such  common  humanity,  then  the  fame 
of  Wallace  would  have  long  ago  died  away  in  his  native  mountains, 
and  the  name  even  of  Washington  would  at  most  have  been  only  a 
household  word  in  Virginia,  and  not,  as  it  is  now,  a  watchword  of 
hope  and  progress  throughout  the  world. 

If  there  had  been  no  such  common  humanity,  then  when  the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  consumed  by  the  tires  of 
human  passion,  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  could  never  have 
gathered  from  among  its  ashes  the  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  the 
I'eligion,  which  were  imperishable,  and  have  reconstructed  with 
those  materials  that  better  civilization  which,  amid  the  conflicts  and 
fall  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  systems,  has  been  constantly  ad- 
vancing toward  perfection  in  every  age.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
common  humanity,  then  the  dark  and  massive  Egyptian  obehsk 
would  not  have  everywhere  reappeared  in  the  sepulchral  architecture 
of  our  own  times,  and  the  light  and  graceful  orders  of  Greece  and 
Italy  would  not,  as  now,  have  been  the  models  of  our  villas  and  our 
dwellings,  nor  would  the  simple  and  lofty  arch  and  the  delicate 
tracery  of  Gothic  design  have  been,  as  it  now  is,  everywhere  con- 
seci'ated  to  the  service  of  religion. 

If  there  had  been  no  such  common  humanity,  then  would  the  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  have  been  confined  to  the  despised 
nation  who  received  it  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jewish 
seeis  and  the  songs  of  Jewish  bards  would  have  perished  forever 
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with  their  temple,  and  never  afterward  could  they  have  become,  as 
they  now  are,  the  universal  utteraoce  of  the  spiritual  emotions  and 
hopes  of  mankind.  If  there  had  been  no  such  common  humanity, 
then  certainly  Europe  and  Africa  and  even  new  America  would  not, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  have  recognised  a  common  Redeemer 
from  all  the  .sufferings  and  perils  of  human  life  in  a  culprit  who  had 
been  ignorniniously  executed  in  the  obscure  Koman  province  of  Judea; 
nor  would  Europe  have  ever  gone  up  in  arms  to  Palestine  to  wrest 
from  the  unl>olieving  Turk  the  tomb  where  that  culprit  had  slept  for 
ouly  three  day.s  and  nights  after  his  descent  from  the  cross;  much 
less  would  !iis  traditionary  instructions,  preserved  by  fishermen  and 
publicans,  have  become  the  chief  agency  in  the  renovation  of  Imman 
society  through  after-coming  ages. 

But  although  this  philosophy  is  undeniably  true,  yet  it  would  be 
a  great  error  to  believe  that  it  has  ever  been,  or  is  likely  soon  to  be, 
universally  accepted.  Mankindaccept  philosophy  just  in  proportion 
as  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  enable  them  to  look  through 
proximate  to  ultimate  consequences.  While  they  are  deficient  in 
that  cultivation,  peace  and  order,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
society,  are  necessarily  maintained  by  force.  Those  who  employ  that 
force  seek  to  perpetuate  their  power,  and  they  do  this  most  effectually 
by  dividing  classes  and  castes,  races  and  nations,  and  arraying  them 
for  mutual  injury  or  destruction  against  each  other.  Despotism 
effects  and  perpetuates  this  division  by  unequal  laws,  subversive  of 
those  of  reason  and  of  G-od,  Moreover,  a  common  instinct  of  fear 
combines  the  oppressors  of  all  nations  in  a  league  against  the  ad- 
vance of  that  political  philosophy  which  comes  to  liberate  mankind. 
Those  who  inculcate  this  philosophy,  therefore,  necessarily  encounter 
opposition  and  expose  themselves  to  danger;  and  insomuch  as  they 
labor  from  convictions  of  duty  and  motives  of  benevolence,  with 
such  hazards  of  personal  safety,  their  principles  and  characters  are 
justly  regarded  as  heroic.  Adams,  Hamilton,  La  Fayette,  Knox, 
and  Washington,  although  they  were  the  champions  of  human  na- 
ture— a  cause  dear  to  all  men — were  saved  from  the  revolutionary 
scaffold  only  by  the  success  of  their  treason  against  a  king  whom 
the  very  necessities  of  society  required  to  reign.  Milton's  "Defence 
of  the  People  of  England,"  which  was  in  truth  a  promulgation  of 
the  same  philosophy  which  we  have  been  examining,  was  burned  by 
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the  public  executioner,  and  its  immortal  author  only  by  good  fortune 
escaped  the  Siime  punishment.  The  American  colonists  derived  this 
philosophy  chiefly  from  tlie  inatructious  of  Locke,  Sidney  and  Vane. 
Locke  fled  into  exile,  and  Sidney  and  Vane  perished  as  felons. 
Cieero,  an  earlier  professor  of  the  same  pLiloaophy,  fell  on  the  sword 
of  a  public  assassin,  and  Socrates,  who  first  inculcated  it,  drank  the 
fatal  hemlock,  under  a  judicial  sentence  in  the  jail  of  Athens. 

Still  this  philosophy,  although  heroic,  is  by  no  means,  therefore, 
TO  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  and  visionary.  The  true  heroic  in 
human  thought  and  conduct  is  only  the  useful  in  the  higher  regions 
of  speculation  and  activity.  If  republicanism,  or  purely  popular 
government,  is  the  only  form  of  political  constitution  which  permits 
the  development  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  are  only  other  names 
for  political  justice,  and  if  republicanism  can  only  be  established  by 
the  overthrow  of  despotism  then  this  philosophy  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  effect  the  freedom  of  mankind.  All  citizens  of  this 
republic  agree  with  us  thus  tir  But  with  many  this  is  rather  a 
speeulation  than  a  vital  faith,  and  so  they  hesitate  to  allow  full  acti- 
vity to  the  principLs  thus  acknowledged,  through  fear  of  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  society  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  clear  that  the  same  philosophy  which  brings  republican 
institutions  into  existence  must  be  exclusively  relied  upon  to  defend 
and  perpetuate  them,  A  tree  may  indeed  stand  and  grow  and 
flourish  for  many  seasons,  although  it  is  unsound  at  the  heart;  but 
just  because  it  is  so  unsound,  its  leaves  will  ultimately  wither,  its 
branches  will  fall,  and  its  trunk  will  decay.  It  is  only  the  house 
that  is  built  upori  the  rock  that  can  surely  and  forever  defy  the  tem- 
pests and  the  waves.  The  founders  of  this  republic  knew  this  great 
truth  right  well,  foT  they  said:  "If  justice,  good  faith,  honor,  grati- 
tude, and  all  the  other  qualities  which  ennoble  a  nation  and  fulfill  the 
ends  of  government,  shall  be  the  fruits  of  our  establishments,  then 
the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  and  a  lustre  which  it  has 
never  yet  enjoyed,  and  an  example  will  be  set  which  cannot  but 
have  the  most  favorable  influence  on  mankind.  If,  on  the  other 
side,  our  governments  should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  re- 
verse of  these  cardinal  virtues,  then  the  great  cause  which  we  have 
engaged  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored  and  betrayed.  The  last  and 
fairest  experiment  of  human  nature  will  be  turned  against  them,  and 
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their  patrons  and  friends  will  be  silenced  by  tlie  insults  of  the  votaries 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.'" 

The  example  of  Rome  is  often  commended  to  us  for  our  emula- 
tion, Let  us  consider  it  then  with  becoming  care.  Kome  had  indeed 
forms  of  religion  and  morals,  a  show  of  philosophy  and  the  arte,  but 
in  none  of  these  was  there  more  than  the  faintest  recognition  of  a 
universal  humatiity.  Her  predecessor,  Greece,  had,  in  a  brilliant  but 
brief  and  precocious  career,  invented  the  worship  of  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  worship  of  deities,  which  were  only  names  given 
to  the  discovered  Ibrces  of  nature.  This  religion  did  not  indeed 
exalt  the  human  mind  to  a  just  eonception  of  the  Divine,  but,  on. the 
other  hand,  it  did  not  altogether  consign  it  to  the  sphere  of  sensual- 
ity. Eome  unfortunately  rejected  even  this  poor  religion,  because  it 
was  foreign  anil  because  it  was  too  spiritual ;  and  in  its  stead  she  es- 
tablished one  which  practically  was  the  worship  of  the  state  itself. 
The  senate  elected  gods  for  Rome,  and  these  were  expected  to  re- 
ward that  distinguished  partiality  by  showing  peculiar  and  discrimi- 
nating favor  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  same  political  authority 
Jippointed  creed,  precepts,  ritual  and  priesthood.  Does  it  need 
amplification  to  show  what  the  character  of  the  creed,  the  precepis, 
the  ritual  and  the  priesthood,  thus  established,  necessarily  were  ? 
All  were  equally  licentious  and  corrupt. 

As  was  the  religion,  so  of  course  were  the  morals  of  Eome.  Am- 
bition was  the  sole  motive  ot  the  state.  At  first  every  town  in  Italy, 
and  afterwards  every  nation,  however  remote,  was  regarded  as  an 
«nemy  to  be  conquered,  not  in  retahation  for  any  injuries  received, 
nor  even  for  the  purpose  of  amending  its  barbarous  institutions  and 
laws,  but  to  be  despoiled  and  enslaved,  that  Rome  might  be  rich  and 
might  occupy  the  world  alone.  Fraud,  duplicity  and  treachery 
might  be  practised  against  the  foreigner,  and  every  form  of  cruelty 
might  be  inflicted  upon  the  captive  who  had  resisted  in  self-defense 
■or  ill  defense  of  his  county.  Military  vaior  not  only  became  the 
highest  of  virtues  but  exclusively  usurped  the  name  of  virtue.  The 
act  of  parricide  was  the  highest  of  crimes,  not  however  because  of 
Its  gross  inhumanity,  but  because  by  a  legal  fiction  the  father  was  a 
sacred  type  of  the  Roman  state.  The  sway  of  Rome,  as  it  spread 
over  the  world  as  then  known,  nevertheless  gravitated  toward  the 

1  Address  of  the  ConttntDUl  Congrese.  1T69. 
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city  and  centred  in  the  order  of  Patricians.  The  Plebeians  were 
degraded  and  despised  because  their  ancestors  were  immigrants. 
Below  the  Plebeians  there  was  yet  a  lower  order,  consisting  of  pris- 
oners-of-war  and  their  offspring,  always  numerous  enough  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  state.  These  were  slaves,  and  the  code  of  domestic 
servitude  established  for  the  captured  Africans  and  their  descendants 
in  some  parte  of  our  own  country  is  a  meliorated  edition  of  that 
which  Kome  maintained  for  the  government  of  slaves  as  various  in 
nation,  language  and  religion,  as  the  enemies  she  CJinquered.  These 
orders,  mutally  hostile  and  aggressive,  were  kept  asunder  by  dis- 
criminating laws  and  carefully -cherished  prejudices.  The  Patricians 
divided  the  public  domain  among  themselves,  although  Plebeian 
blood  was  shed  as  profusely  as  their  own  in  acquiring  it.  The  Pa- 
tricians alone  administered  justice,  and  they  even  kept  the  forms  of 
ite  administration  a  profound  mystery  sealed  against  the  knowledge 
of  those  for  whose  safety  and  welfare  the  laws  existed.  The  Plebe- 
ian could  approach  the  courts  only  us  a  client  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
Patrician  patron ;  and  for  his  aid  in  obtaining  that  justice,  which  of 
course  was  an  absolute  debt  of  the  state,  the  Patrician  was  entitled 
to  the  support  of  his  client  in  every  enterprise  of  personal  interest 
and  ambition.  Thus  did  Rome,  while  enslaving  the  world,  bhiidly 
prepare  the  machinery  for  her  own  overthow  by  the  agency  of  do- 
mestic factions.  Industry  in  Rome  was  dishonored.  The  Plebeians 
labored  with  the  slaves.  Patricians  scorned  all  employments  but 
that  of  agriculture  and  the  service  of  the  state.  And  so  Eome  re- 
jected commerce  and  the  arts.  The  person  of  the  Patrician  was 
inviolable,  while  the  Plebeian  forfeited  libert;y  and  for  a  long  period 
even  life  by  the  failure  to  pay  debts  which  his  very  necessities 
obliged  him  to  contract.  The  slaves  held  their  lives  by  the  tenure 
of  their  masters'  forbearance,  and  what  that  forbearance  was  we  learn 
from  the  fact  that  they  arrayed  the  slaves  against  each  other,  when 
trained  as  gladiators,  in  mortal  combat  for  the  gratification  of  their 
own  pride  and  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Punishments  were 
graduated,  not  by  the  inherent  turpitude  of  the  crimes  committed, 
nor  by  the  injury  or  danger  resulting  from  them  to  the  state,  but  by 
the  rank  of  the  offender.  What  was  that  Roman  liberty  of  which,  in 
such  general  and  captivating  descriptions,  we  read  so  much  ?  The. 
Patrician  enjoyed  a  licentious  freedom,  the  Plebeian  an  unccrtfiiii 
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and  humiliating  one,  extorted  from  the  higher  order  by-  perpetual 
practices  of  sedition.  According  to  the  modern  understanding  of 
popular  rights  and  character,  there  was  no  people  in  Rome.  So  at 
least  we  learn  from  Cicero:  "-Non  est  enint  consilium  in  vulgo.  Nbn 
ratio,  non  discrimen,  non  dillgentia.  Servperque  sapienter  ea  quce  pop- 
-di-is  ftrrenda  non  laudanda." 

The  domestic  affewlions  were  stifled  in  that  wild  society.  The 
wife  was  a  slave  and  might  be  beaten,  transferred  to  another  lord,  or 
divorced  at  pleasure.  Ttie  father  slew  hia  children  whenever  their 
care  and  support  became  irksome,  and  the  state  approved  the  act. 
In  such  a  society  the  rich  and  great  of  course  grew  always  richer 
and  greater,  and  the  poor  and  low  always  poorer  and  more  debased  ; 
and  yet  throughout  all  her  long  career  did  Eome  never  establish  one 
public  charity,  nor  has  history  preserved  any  memorable  instances 
of  private  benevolence.  Sucb  was  the  lifeof  Kome  under  her  kings 
and  consuls.  She  attained  the  end  of  her  ambition,  and  became, 
as  her  historian  truly  boasts,  "  Popuhia  Homanus  victor  d<ymimisque 
omnium  gentium,"  But  at  the  same  time  the  city  trembled  always 
at  the  very  breathing  of  popul.ir  discontent,  and  every  citizen  and 
even  the  senate,  generals  and  consuls,  were  every  hour  the  slaves  of 
superstitious  fears  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  favor  of  the  gods.  The 
people,  sighing  for  milder  and  more  gema!  law.'^,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  recovered  the  lost  code  which  the  good  king  Numa 
had  received  from  the  goddess  Egeria.  Do  we  wonder  that  the  sen- 
ate interdicted  its  pubhcation,  lest  it  might  produce  agitation  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace  ?  Or  can  we  he  surprised  when  we  read 
that  Cicero,  whose  philosophy  was  only  less  than  divine,  when  ho 
found  that  the  republic  was  actually  falling  into  ruins,  implored  his 
new  academy  to  be  silent? 

You  know  well  the  prolonged  but  fearful  catastrophe,  the  civil  and 
the  servile  wars,  the  dictatorship,  the  usurpation,  the  empire,  the 
military  despotism,  the  insurrections  in  the  provinces,  the  invasion 
hy  barbarians,  the  division  and  the  dismemberment  and  the  fall  of 
the  state,  the  extinction  of  the  Eoman  name,  language  and  laws,  and 
the  destruction  of  society,  and  even  civilization  itself,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  throughout  the  world,  and  the  consequent  darkness  which 
overshadowed  the  earth  throughout  seven  centuries.     Tliis  is  the 
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moral  of  a  state  whose  material  life  is  stimulate*!  and  perfected,  while 
its  spiritual  life  is  neglecKd  and  extinguished. 

And  now  it  is  seen  that  the  future  which  we  ought  to  desire  for 
our  country  involves  besides  merely  physical  prosperity  and  aggran- 
dizement, corresponding  intellectual  development  and  advancement 
in  virtue  also.  Has  our  spiritual  life  hitherto  improved  equally  with 
onr  material  growth  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  We  were  at  first  a  small 
and  nearly  a  homogeneous  people.  We  are  now  eight  times  more 
numerous,  and  we  have  incorporated  large  and  various  foreign  ele- 
ments in  our  society.  We  were  originally  a  rural  and  agricultural 
people.  Now  one-seventh  of  our  population  is  found  in  manufactur- 
ing towns  and  commercial  cities.  We  then  were  poor,  and  lived  in 
constant  apprehension  of  domestic  disorder  and  of  foreign  danger, 
and  we  were  at  the  same  time  distrustful  of  the  capacity  and  stability 
of  our  novel  institutions.  We  are  now  relatively  rich,  and  all  those 
doubts  and  fears  have  vanished.  We  must  make  allowance  for  this 
great  change  of  circumstances,  and  we  must  remember  also  that  it  is 
the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  society  now  existing  that  is  to  be 
compared  with,  not  the  heroic  models  of  the  revolutionary  age,  but 
with  society  at  large  as  it  then  existed. 

It  is  certain  that  society  has  not  declined.  Religion  has,  indeed, 
lost  some  of  its  ancient  austerity,  but,  waiving  the  question  whether 
asceticism  is  a  just  test  of  religion,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  change 
which  has  occurred  is  only  a  compromise  with  foreign  elements  of 
religion ;  for  who  will  deny  that  those  elements  are  purer  and  more 
spiritual  here  than  the  systems  existing  abroad  from  which  they  have 
been  derived  ?  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  while  the  ecclesiastical 
systems  existing  among  us  have  been,  with  even  more  than  our  rigor- 
ous early  jealousy,  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  state,  religious  institutions  have  been  mnlttplied  relatively 
with  the  advance  of  settlement  and  population,  and  are  everywhere 
well  and  effectually  sustained.  At  the  era  of  independence  we  had 
little  intellectual  reputation,  except  what  a  hold  and  successful  meta- 
physician and  a  vigorous  explorer  in  natural  philosophy  had  won  for 
us.  We  have  now,  I  think,  a  recognized  and  respectable  rank  in  the 
republic  of  letters.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  produced  few 
great  works  in  spi'Culative  science  and  polite  literature ;  but  those 
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are  not  the  departments  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  have 
chiefly  engaged  the  human  mind.  A  long  season  of  political  reform 
and  recovery  from  exhausting  wars  has  necessarily  required  intel- 
lectual activity  in  reducing  into  use  the  discoveries  before  made ;  and 
we  may  justly  claim  that,  in  applying  the  elements  of  science  to  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  agriculture,  art,  and  commerce, 
we  have  not  been  surpassed, 

I  do  not  seek  to  disguise  from  myself,  nor  from  you,  the  existence 
of  a  growing  passion  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  which  ofien 
exhibits  a  gross  disregard  of  justice  and  humanity.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  has 
become  already  unsettled.  Accidents  favoring  the  indulgence  of 
that  passion,  have  been  met  with  a  degree  of  self-denial  that  no  other 
nation  ever  practised.  Aggrandizement  has  been  incidental,  while 
society  has,  nevertheless,  bestowed  its  chief  care  on  developments  of 
natural  resources,  reforms  of  political  constitutions,  melioration  of 
codes,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  If 
this  benign  policy  has  been  chiefly  exercised  within  the  domain  of  state 
authority,  and  has  not  reached  our  federal  system,  the  explanation  is 
obvious  in  the  facts  that  the  popular  will  is,  by  virtue  of  the  federal 
constitution,  slower  in  reaching  that  system,  and  that  we  inherited 
fears  which  seemed  patriotic,  of  the  danger  of  severance  of  the  Union, 
to  result  from  innovation.  If  we  have  not,  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, forsaken,  as  widely  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  systems  of 
administration  borrowed  from  countries  where  liberty  was  either 
unknown  or  was  greatly  abridged,  and  so  have  maintained  armies, 
and  navies,  and  diplomacy,  on  a  scale  of  unnecessary  grandeur  and 
ostentation,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  they  have,  in  any  great 
degree,  corrupted  the  public  virtue.  Inquiry  is  now  more  active 
than  it  has  heretofore  been,  and  it  may  not  be  doubted  that  the  fede- 
ral action  will  hereafter,  though  with  such  moderation  as  will  produce 
no  danger  and  justify  no  alarm,  be  made  to  conform  to  tlie  senti- 
ments of  prudence,  enterprise,  justice,  and  humanity,  which  prevail 
among  the  people. 

Looking  through  the  states  which  formed  the  confederacy  in  its 
beginning,  we  find,  as  general  facta,  that  public  order  has  been  effect- 
ually maintained,  public  faith  has  been  preserved,  and  public  tran- 
quillity has  been  undisturbed,  that  justice  has  everywhere  been  regu- 
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larly  administered,  and  generally  with  impartiality.  We  have 
established  a  system  of  education,  wliich,  it  is  true,  is  surpassed  by 
many  European  institutions  in  regard  to  the  instruction  afforded,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  far  more  equal  and  universal  in  regard  to  the 
masses  which  are  educated ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  system 
adapted  eqnally  to  the  education  of  both  sexes,  and  of  ail  races, 
which  is  a  feature  altogether  new  even  in  modern  civilization,  and 
promises  the  most  auspicious  results  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  vir- 
tue. Our  literature  half  a  ceutury  ago  was  altogether  ephemeral, 
and  scarcely  formed  an  element  of  moral  or  political  influence.  It 
is  now  mai'ked  with  our  own  national  priiicipJes  and  sentiments,  and 
exerts  every  day  an  increasing  influence  on  the  national  mind.  The 
journalist  press,  originally  a  feeble  institution,  often  engaged  in  excit- 
ing the  passions  and  alarming  the  fears  of  society,  and  dividing  it 
into  uncompromising  and  unforgiving  factions,  has  been  constantly 
assuming  a  higher  tone  of  morality  and  more  patriotic  and  humane 
principles  of  action.  There  are,  indeed,  gross  abuses  of  the  power 
of  suffrage,  but  still  our  popular  elections,  on  the  whole,  express  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  are  even  less  influenced  by  authority,  preju- 
dice and  passion,  than  heretofore.  Slavery,  an  institution  that  was 
at  first  quite  universal,  has  now  come  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  pecu- 
liar one,  existing  in  only  a  portion  of  the  states.  And  if,  as  I  doubt 
not,  you,  like  myself,  are  impatient  of  its  continuance,  then  you  will 
nevertheless  find  ground  for  much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  slave  trade  has  been  already,  by  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  states,  condemned  and  repudiated ;  that  manumission  has  been 
effected  in  half  of  the  states ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
political  influence  which  the  institution  baa  been  able  to  organize, 
a  healthful,  constant,  and  growing  public  sentiment,  nourished  by  the 
suggestions  of  sound  economy  and  the  instincts  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, is  leading  the  way  with  marked  advance  toward  a  complete  and 
universal,  though  just  and  peaceful  emancipation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  now,  that  all  this  moral  and  social  im- 
provement has  been  effected,  not  by  the  exercise  of  any  authority 
over  the  people,  but  by  the  people  themselves,  acting  with  freedom 
from  all  except  self-imposed  restraints. 

Of  the  new  states,  it  is  happily  true  that  they  have,  almost  with- 
out exception,  voluntarily  organized  their  governments  according  to 
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the  mast  perfect  models  furnished  by  the  elder  memberB  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  that  they  have  uniformly  maintained  law,  order,  and 
faith,  while  they  have,  with  wonderful  forecast,  been  even  more 
munificent  than  the  elder  states  in  laying  broad  foundations  of  liberty 
and  virtue.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  we  may  claim  that,  under 
the  republican  system  established  here,  the  people  have  governed 
themselves  safely  and  wisely,  and  have  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  than,  under  any  form  of  constitntioi),  was 
ever  before  or  elsewhere  vouchsafed  to  any  portion  of  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  this  review  proves  only  that  the  measure  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue  we  possess  is  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  republic 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  oi^anized.  Those  circum- 
stances are  passing  away,  and  we  are  entering  a  career  of  wealth, 
power,  and  expansion.  In  that  career,  it  is  manifest  that  we  shall 
need  higher  intellectual  attainments  and  greater  virtue  as  a  nation 
than  we  have  hitherto  possessed,  or  else  there  is  no  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government.  Nay,  we 
shall  need,  in  this  new  emergency,  intellect  and  virtue  sui-passing 
those  of  the  honored  founders  of  the  republic.  I  am  aware  that  this 
proposition  will  seem  to  you  equally  unreasonable  and  irreverent. 
Nevertheless,  you  will,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  admit  its  truth. 
Did  the  invention  of  the  nation  Stop  with  the  discoveries  of  Fulton 
and  Franklin?  On  the  contrary,  those  philosophers,  if  they  could 
now  revisit  the  earth,  would  bow  to  the  genius  which  has  perfected 
the  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph  with  a  homage  as  profound  aa 
that  with  which  we  honor  their  own  great  memories.  So  I  think 
Jefferson,  and  even  Washington,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  accusing  us  of  degeneracy,  would  be  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  extent  and  perfection  to  which  we  have  safely  carried  in  practice 
the  theory  of  self-government  which  they  established  amid  so  much 
uncertainty,  and  bequeathed  to  us  with  .so  much  distrust.  Shall  we 
acquit  ourselves  of  obligation  if  we  rest  content  with  either  the 
achievements,  the  intelligence,  or  the  virtue  of  ourancestors?  If  so, 
then  the  prospect  of  mankind  is  hopeless  indeed,  for  then  it  must  be 
true  that  not  only  is  there  an  impassable  stage  of  social  perfection, 
but  that  we  have  reached  it,  and  that,  henceforth,  not  only  we,  but 
all  mankind,  must  recede  fram  it,  and  civilization  must  everywhere 
decline.     Such  a  hypothesis  does  violence  to  every  power  of  the 
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human  mind,  and  every  hope  of  the  Iminun  lieai-t  Moreover,  these 
energies  an<i  aspirations  are  the  forces  of  a  divine  nature  within  us, 
and  to  admit  that  they  can  be  stifled  and  suppressed,  is  to  contradict 
tbe  manifest  purpases  of  human  existence.  Yet  it  will  be  quite 
absurd  to  claim  that  we  are  fulfilling  these  purposes,  if  we  shall  fail 
to  produce  hereafter  bunt'fiictorti  of  our  race  equal  to  Fultf)n,  and 
Fraijkltn,  and  Adams,  and  even  Washington.  Let  us  hold  these 
honored  characters  indeed  as  models,  but  not  of  unapproachable 
perfection.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  weigh  and  fully  understand  our 
great  reaponaibilities.  It  is  well  that  we  can  rejoice  in  the  renown 
of  a  Cooper,  an  Irving,  and  a  Bancroft;  but  we  have  yet  to  give 
birth  to  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a  Bacon.  The  fame  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  John  Adams  may  suffice  for  the  past ;  hut  the  world  will 
yet  demand  of  us  a  Burke  and  a  Demosthenes,  We  may  repose  for 
the  present  upon  the  fame  of  Morse  and  Fulton  and  Franklin ;  but 
human  society  ia  entitled  to  look  to  us,  ere  long,  for  a  Des  Cartes  and 
a  Newton.  If  we  disappoint  these  expectations,  and  acknowledge 
ourselves  unequiil  to  them,  then  how  shall  it  be  made  to  appear  that 
freedom  ia  better  than  slavery,  and  republicanism  more  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  than  despotism  7  To  cherish  aspirations  hum- 
bler than  these,  is  equally  to  shrink  from  our  reaponsibilities  and  to 
dishonor  the  memory  of  the  ancestors  we  so  justly  revere. 

And  now  I  am  sure  that  your  hearts  will  sink  into  some  depth  of 
despondency  when  I  ask  whether  American  society  now  exhibits  the 
influences  of  these  higher  but  necessary  aspirations?  I  think  that 
everywhere  there  is  confessed  a  decline  from  the  bold  and  stern  vir- 
tue which,  at  some  previous  time,  was  inculcated  and  practised  in 
executive  councils  and  in  representative  chambers.  I  think  that  we 
all  are  conscious  that  recently  we  have  met  questions  of  momentous 
reaponsibility,  in  the  organization  of  governracnta  over  our  newly 
acquired  territories,  and  appeals  to  our  sympathy  and  aid  for  op- 
pressed nations  abroad,  in  a  spirit  of  timidity  and  of  compromise. 
I  think. that  we  all  are  conscious  of  having  abandoned  something  of 
our  high  morality,  in  suffering  important  posts  of  public  service,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  fall  sometimes  into  the  hands  of  mercenary  men, 
destitute  of  true  republican  spirit,  and  of  generous  aspirations  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  mankind: 
'■  Souls  that  no  hope  of  future  prnise  iiiflaine, 
Cold  nnd  insensibk-  to  frlorio.is  fume." 
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I  tbink  that  we  are  accustomed  to  excuse  the  national  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  produced  these  results,  on  the  ground  that  the  prac- 
tice of  a  sterner  virtue  might  have  disturbed  the  harmony  of  society, 
and  endangered  the  safety  of  that  fabric  of  union  on  which  all  our 
hopes  depend.  In  this,  we  forget  that  a  nation  must  always  recede 
if  it  be  not  actually  advancing ;  that,  as  hope  is  the  element  of  pro- 
gress, so  fear,  admitted  into  public  counsels,  betrays  like  treason. 

But  there  is,  nevertheltss,  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  distrust  of 
the  national  virtue.  Moral  forces  are,  like  material  forces,  subject  to 
conflict  and  reaction.  It  is  only  through  successive  reactions  that 
knowledge  and  virtue  advance.  The  great  conservative  and  restora- 
tive forces  of  society  still  remain,  and  are  acquiring,  all  the  while, 
even  greater  vigor  than  they  have  ever  heretofore  exercised.  Whether 
I  am  right  or  not  in  this  opinion,  all  will  agree  that  an  increase  of 
popular  intelhgence  and  a  renewal  of  pubhc,  virtue  are  necessary. 
This  is  saying  nothing  new,  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  political  science  that 
all  nations  must  continually  advance  in  knowledge  and  renew  their 
constitutional  virtues,  or  must  perish.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  do 
this,  because  I  am  sure  that  our  great  capacity  for  advancing  the 
welfare  of  mankind  has  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and  that  the  promi- 
ses we  have  given  to  the  cause  of  humanity  will  not  be  suffered  to 
fail  by  Him  who  overrules  all  human  events  to  the  promotion  of  that 
ciiuse. 

But  where  is  the  agency  that  is  to  work  out  these  so  necessary 
results  ?  Shall  we  look  to  the  press  ?  Yes,  we  may  hope  much  from 
the  press,  for  it  is  free.  It  can  safely  inculcate  truth  and  expose 
prejuilice,  error,  and  injustice.  The  press,  moreover,  is  strong  in  its 
perfect  mechanism,  and  it  reaches  every  mind  throughout  this  vast 
and  ever-widening  confederacy.  But  the  press  must  have  editors 
and  authors — men  possessing  talents,  education,  and  virtue,  and  so 
qualified  to  instruct,  enlighten,  and  guide  the  people. 

Shall  we  look  to  the  sacred  desk  ?  Yes,  indeed ;  for  it  is  of  divine 
institution,  and  is  approved  by  human  experience.  The  ministers 
of  Christ,  inculcating  divine  morals,  under  divine  authority,  with 
divine  sanctions,  and  sustained  and  aided  by  special  cooperating 
influencea  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  now  carrying  farther  and  broadly 
onward  the  great  work  of  the  renewal  of  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
and  its  emancipation  from  superstition  and  despotism.     But  the  desk, 
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also,  must  have  ministers— men  possessing  talents,  edncatior,  and 
virtue,  and  so  qualified  to  enlighten,  instruct,  and  guide  mankmd. 

But  however  well  the  press,  the  desk,  an{l  the  popular  tribune, 
may  be  qualified  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  people,  their  success  and 
consequently  their  influence  must  after  all  ilepend  largely  on  the 
measure  of  in(«lligence  and  virtue  possessed  by  the  people  when 
sufficiently  matured  to  receive  tbeir  instructions.  Editors,  authors, 
ministers,  statesmen,  and  people,  all  are  qualified  for  their  respective 
posts  of  duty  in  the  institutions  of  popular  education,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  these  is  established  by  that  whicli  is  I'ecognized  among  us  by 
the  various  names  of  the  academy,  the  college,  and  the  university. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  university  holds  a  chief  place  among  the 
institutions  of  the  American  Republic. 

I  may  not  attempt  to  specify  at  large  what  the  university  ought  to 
teach  or  how  it  ought  to  impart  its  instructions.  That  has  been  con- 
fided to  abler  and  more  practical  hands.  But  I  may  venture  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  having  the  standard  of  moral  duty  maintained  at 
its  just  height  by  the  university.  That  institution  must  be  rich  and 
full  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  it  imparts,  but  this  is 
not  of  itself  enough.  It  must  imbue  the  national  mind  with  correct 
convictions  of  the  greatness  and  excellence  to  which  it  ought  to 
aspire.  To  do  this  it  must  accustom  the  public  mind  to  look  beyond 
the  mere  temporary  consequences  of  actions  and  events  to  tbeir  ulti- 
mate influence  on  the  direction  of  the  republic  and  on  the  progress 
of  mankind.  So  it  will  enable  men  to  decide  between  prejudice  and 
Tea.son,  expediency  and  duty,  the  demagogue  and  the  statesman,  the 
bigot  and  the  Christian, 

The  standard  which  the  university  shall  establish  must  correspond 
to  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  equal  justice.  The  university 
must  be  conservative.  It  must  hold  fast  every  just  principle  of 
mora!  and  political  science  that  the  experience  of  mankind  has  ap- 
proved, but  it  must  also  be  bold,  remembering  that  in  every  human 
system  there  are  always  political  superstitions  upholding  physical 
slavery  in  some  of  its  modes,  as  there  are  always  religious  supersti- 
tions upholding  intellectual  slavery  in  some  of  its  forms;  that  all 
these  superstitions  stand  upon  prescriptions,  and  that  they  can  only 
be  exploded  where  opinion  is  left  free,  and  reason  is  ever  active  and 
vigorouff.     But  the  university  must  nevertheless  practice  and  teach 
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moderation  and  charity  even  to  error,  remembering  that  involuntary 
error  will  necessarily  be  mingled  also  even  witli  its  own  best  instruc- 
tions, that  unbridled  zeal  overreaches  and  defeats  itself,  and  that  he 
who  would  conquer  in  moral  discussion,  like  him  who  would  prevail 
in  athletic  games,  must  be  temperate  in  all  things. 

Reverend  Instructors  and  Benevolent  Founders,  this  new  institu- 
iion,  by  reason  of  its  location  in  the  centre  of  Ohio,  itself  a  central 
one  among  these  thirty-one  united  communities,  must  exert  an  influ- 
ence that  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  now,  upon  the  welfare  and  fame 
of  our  common  country.  Devote  it  then,  I  pray  you,  to  no  mere 
partisan  or  sectarian  objects.  Eemember  that  the  patriot  and  the 
Cliristian  is  a  partisan  or  a  sectarian,  only  because  the  constitution 
of  society  allows  him  no  other  mode  of'efficient  and  beneficent  acti- 
vity. Let  "  Capitol  University  "  he  dedicated  not  to  the  interests  of 
the  beautiful  city  which  it  adorns,  nor  even  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  and  prosperous  state  whose  patronage  I  hope  it  will  largely 
enjoy,  nor  even  to  the  republic  of  which  1  trust  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  tower  of  strength  and  support.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
would  make  it  promote  most  effectually  all  these  precious  interests, 
dedicate  it,  I  enjoin  upon  you,  as  our  forefathers  dedicated  all  the 
institutions  which  they  established,  to  the  cause  of  Human  Nature. 
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Fellow  Citizens  :  I  do  not  know  how  lightly  you,  who  are  hur- 
ried so  fast  through  the  ever-changing  panorama  of  metropolitan  life, 
may  regard  the  quiet  scenes  of  this  unpretending  festival,  appointed 
and  arranged  with  so  muQh  care  hy  the  American  Institute ;  but 
I  confess  for  nfiyself,  that,  coming  from  a  distant  and  rural  home,  and 
so  being  never  more  than  an  occasional  spectator  here,  I  find  always 
the  same  first  freshness,  in  these  autumnal  shows  of  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  animals  of  subsistence,  fleece  and  burden,  trained  and 
perfected  by  hard  yet  gentle  hands;  and  that  these  annual  trials  of 
the  skill  of  emulous,  yet  unambitious  men  and  women,  in  the  use 
of  the  spade  and  the  plow,  the  forge  and  the  furnace,  the  dairy  and 
the  needle,  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  innocent  in  their  nature,  yet 
beneficent  in  their  effect,  by  stimulating  invention  and  enterprise, 
while  they  faithfully  mark,  as  years  roll  on,  the  progress  which  our 
country  is  making  in  arts  and  civilization,  never  fail  to  excite  within 
me  sympathies  and  emotions  more  profound  and  pleasing  tlian  any 
state  pageant  which  I  have  witnessed  at  home,  or  the  most  imposing 
demonstration  of  military  power  that  can  be  seen  in  any  other  and 
less  favored  land. 

Society  divides  concerning  that  progress.  Those  who  are  occupied 
with  their  own  personal  cares,  and  apprehensive  of  evil  in  every 
change,  look  upon  it  with  indifference  or  distrust;  others,  knowing 
that  in  a  republic,  constituted  as  this  is,  there  exists  always  a  restle.ss 
activity  toward  either  peace  or  war,  virtue  or  vice,  greatness  or  shame, 
devote  themselves  to  the  duty  of  regulating  that  activity,  and  giving 
it  a  right  direction. 

The  members  of  the  American  Institute  are  of  this  class.  Having 
constantly  sympathized  with  them  heretofore,  when  their  unremitted 
labors  secured  neither  rewards  nor  favor,  I  rejoice  in  meeting  them 
now,   under  more  propitious  circumstances.      I  congratulate  you, 

1  An  Addreae  before  the  Americim  Inatitate,  Xo»  Yurk,  October  20, 19S3. 
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Messrs,  Reese,  Livingston  and  Hall,  StiJlmaii,  Meiga  and  Chandler, 
and  others,  associates,  tlmt  your  institution  lias  been  adopted  as  a 
model  by  many  towns,  and  by  all  the  counties  in  this  state,  by  tho 
state  itself, 'and  by  many  other  states;  and  that  your  instructions  and 
example,  patiently  continued  through  so  many  years,  have  at  last 
induced  the  nation  itself  to  consent  to  appear,  and  to  win  some  sig- 
nificant trophies,  in  the  Exhibition  of  Universal  Industry,  already 
held  in  London,  and  to  inaugurate  another  and  brilliant  one  in  the 
world's  new  capital,  which  we  are  founding  on  this  yet  rude  coast 
of  a  recently  impassable  ocean. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  been  for  many  reasons  habitually  averse  from 
mingling  in  the  sometimes  excited  debates  which  crowd  upon  each 
other  in  a  great  city.  There  was,  however,  an  auth')rity  which  I 
could  not  disobey,  in  the  venerable  name  and  almost  patiTual  kind- 
ness of  the  eminent  citizen,  who  so  recently  presided  here  wil.i  dig- 
nity and  serenity  all  his  own;  and  who  transmitted  tome  tlic  i  ivita- 
tion  of  the  Institute,  and  persuaded  its  acceptance  1 

How  sudden  his  death  1  Only  three  weeks  ago  the  morriin;  nail 
brought  to  rae  his  announcement  of  his  arrival  to  arrange  lliJ.-i  xhi- 
bition,  and  his  summons  to  me  to  join  him  here;  and  tht-  i  v  ling 
dispatch,  on  the  self-same  day,  bore  the  painful  intelligence  il.  iho 
lofty  genius  which  had  communed  with  kindred  spirits  wo  ti'i  ;,  on 
the  interests  of  his  country,  had  departed  from  the  earth,  iin  that 
the  majestic  form  which  had  been  animated  by  it,  had  dis;tp[>  ^^red 
forever  from  among  living  men. 

I  had  disciplined  myself  when  coming  here,  so  as  to  purpose  to 
speak  no  word  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  lest  what  might  seem 
too  persistent  an  advocacy  might  offend.  But  must  I,  therefore, 
abridge  of  its  just  proportions  the  eulogium  which  the  occa-siou  and 
the  character  of  the  honored  dead  alike  demand? 

The  first  ballot  which  I  caSl  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  my  native 
and  most  beloved  state,  bore  the  name  of  James  Tallmadge  as  the 
alternate  of  DeWitt  CUntan.  If  I  have  never  faltered  in  pursuing 
the  policy  of  that  immortal  stutesman,  through  loud  reproach  and 
vindictive  opposition  during  his  life,  and  amid  clamors  and  conten- 
tions, often  amounting  almost  to  faction,  since  his  death,  I  have  found 
as  little  occasion  to  hesitate  or  waver  in  adhering  to  the  counsels  and 
example  of  the  illustrious  compeer  who,  alter  surviving  him  so  many 
year.^,  lias  now  been  removed,  in  ripened  age,  to  the  oompaTiicnship 

Vol.  IV.  19 
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of  the  just.  How  does  not  time  vindicate  fidelity  to  truth  and  to 
our  country !  A  vote  for  Clinton  and  Tallmadge  in  1824,  what  cen- 
surea  did  it  not  bring  then?     Who  will  impeach  ihal  ballot  now? 

A  statesman's  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  rests  on  what 
were,  or  what  would  have  been,  the  results  of  the  policy  he  haa 
recommended.  If  tte  counsels  of  James  Tallmadge  had  completely 
prevailed,  then  not  only  would  American  forests,  mines,  soil,  inven- 
tion and  ibdustry  have  rendered  our  country,  now  and  forever,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  nations,  except  for  what  climate  forbids;  but 
.  then,  also,  no  menial  hand  would  ever  Lave  guided  a  plow,  and  no 
footstep  of  a  slave  would  ever  have  been  tracked  on  the  soil  of  all 
that  vast  part  of  our  national  domain  that  stretches  away  from  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  far  western  ocean. 

This  was  the  policy  of  James  Tallmadge.  It  was  worthy  of  New 
York,  in  whose  name  it  was  promulgated.  It  would  have  been 
noble,  even  to  have  altogether  iailed  in  establishing  it.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  part  through — only  through — unwise  delays  and 
unnecessary  compromises,  which  he  strenuously  opposed,  and  which, 
therefore,  have  not  impaired  hia  just  fame.  And  so  in  the  end, 
he,  more  nearly  than'  any  other  citizen  of  our  time,  realized  the  de- 
scription of  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  given  to  the  frivolous 
Croesus  by  the  great  Athenian :  "  He  saw  his  offspring,  and  they  all 
survived  him.  At  the  close  of  an  honorable  and  prosperous  life,  on 
the  field  of  civic  victory,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  honors  of  a  pub- 
lic funeral  by  the  stale  that  he  had  enriched,  adorned,  and  enlarged." 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Inatitute,  Dr.  Johnson  truly  said,  that 
the  first  man  who  balanced  a  straw  on  his  nose ;  the  first  man  who 
rode  three  horses  at  a  time;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserved  the  ap- 
plause of  mankind,  on  account,  not  of  the  use  of  what  they  did,  but 
of  the  dexterity  which  they  exhibited ;  for  that  everything  which 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  human  powera,  and  showed  man  that  he  could 
do  what  he  thought  he  could  not  do,  was  valuable.  I  apprehend 
that  this  is  a  true  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  your  own  most 
useful  labors. 

The  increase  of  personal  power  and  skill  diminishes  individual 
dependence;  and  individual  independence,  when  it  pervades  the 
whole  state,  is  national  independence.  It  is  only  when,  through  such 
individuality  of  its  members,  a  nation  attains  a  certain  independence, 
that  it  passes  from  that  condition  of  society  in  which  it  thinks,  moves, 
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and  acts,  whether  for  peace  or  for  war,  for  right  or  for  wrong,  accord- 
ing to  the  interests  or  caprices  of  one,  or  of  a  few  persons  (a  condi- 
tion which  defines  monarchy,  or  aristocracy),  to  that  better  condition 
in  which  it  thinks,  moves,  and  acts,  in  all  things,  under  the  direction  cf 
one  common  interest,  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  inteUigent 
consent  of  a  majority,  or  all  of  its  members;  which  condition  con- 
stitutes a  republic,  or  democracy.  So  democracy,  wherever  it  exista, 
is  more  or  .less  perfect,  and,  of  course,  more  or  less  safe  ajid  strong, 
according  to  the  tone  of  individuality  maintained  by  ite  citizensi. 

Of  all  men,  and  of  ail  nations,  it  seems  to  me  that  Americans,  and 
this  republic,  have  at  once  the  least  excuse  for  a  want  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  most  need  for  assuming  and  maintaining  it. 

No  other  nation  has  equal  elements  of  society  and  of  empire. 
Charlemagne,  when  founding  his  kingdom,  saw,  or  might  have  seen, 
that,  while  it  was  confined  by  the  ocean 'and  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west  and  on  the  south,  it  was  equally  shut  in  northerly  and 
eastwardly  by  river  and  moiintain  barriers,  which  would  be  succeas- 
fuily  maintained  forever,  by  races  as  vigoro^ia  and  as  independent  as 
tlie  Franks  themselves.  Alfred  the  Great  saw  so  clearly  how  his 
country  was  circumscribed  by  the  seas,  that  he  never  once  thought 
of  continental  empire.  Tbe  future  careers  of  Prance  and  England 
may,  like  the  past,  be  filled  up  with  spasmodic  efforts  to  enlarge  fixed 
dominions  by  military  conquests  and  agricultural  and  commercial 
colonies ;  but  all  such  attempts,  even  if  they  should  be  as  gigantic 
as  those  which  have  heretofore  been  made,  will,  like  them,  be  followed 
by  disastrous  reactions,  bringing  the  nations  back  again,  and  confin- 
ing them  at  last  within  their  natural  and  earliest  borders.  No  politi- 
cal system  can  be  held  together  permanently  by  force,  suspending  or 
overpowering  the  laws  of  political  affinity  and  gravitation.  Unlike 
those  nations,  we  are  a  homogeneous  people,  occupying  a  compact 
and  indivisible  domain,  peculiarly  adapted  to  internal  commerce, 
seventeen  times  greater  than  that  of  France,  and  an  hundred  times 
more  extended  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  While  it  spreads  east- 
ward and  westward  across  the  continent,  nature  has  not  interposed, 
nor  has  man  erected,  nor  can  he  raise,  a  barrier  on  the  north  or  on 
the  south,  that  can  prevent  any  expansion  that  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary, provided  only  that  our  efforts  to  effect  it  shall  he,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  wise,  peaceful,  and  magnanimous.  Only  Russia  excels  ua  in 
territorial  greatness.     But  while  all  of  her  vast  population  are  not 
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merely  willing,  but  even  superstitious  subjeels,  of  an  unmitigated 
despotism,  more  than  four-fifths  of  them  are  predial  slaves.  If  such 
a  population  could,  within  any  short  period,  rise  up  to  a  state  of 
comparative  social  elevation,  such  a  change  would  immediately  lead 
to  seditions  that  must  inevitably  result  in  dismemberment  of  the 
empire. 

Why  should  we  go  abroad  for  mineral  materials,  or  for  metallic 
treasures,  since  this  broad  domain  of  ours  is,  even  more  plentiftilly 
than  any  equal  portion  of  the  earth,  stored  with  marl,  gypsum,  salt, 
coal,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  gold?  "Where  shall  we  find 
quarries  and  forests,  producing  more  amply  the  materials  for  archi- 
tecture, whether  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  or  of  war  on  land  or  on 
sea  7  Our  cities  may  be  built  of  our  own  freestone,  marble  and  gra- 
nite ;  and  our  southern  coasts  are  fringed  with  pine  and  live-oak, 
while  timber  and  lumber,  diversified  and  exhaustless,  crown  our 
northern  mountains  and  plains. 

Why  should  we  resort  to  Other  soils  and  climates  for  supplies  of 
subsistence,  if  we  except  spices,  dyes,  and  some  not  indispensable 
tropical  fruits,  since  we  have  sugar,  rice  and  cotton  fields  stretching 
along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  long  mountain  ranges,  such  as  those  of 
Virginia  and  Vermont,  declivities  in  which  the  vine  delights,  along 
the  'banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  endless  prairies,  fertile  in  all  cereal 
grains,  tobacco,  flax  and  hemp,  that  border  the  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  their  widely-branching  and  far-reaching  inlets  and  tribu- 
taries? 

If  there  is  virtue  in  blood,  what  nation  traces  its  lineage  to  purer 
and  gentler  stocks?  And  what  nation  increases  in  numbers,  by 
either  immigration  or  by  native  births,  more  rapidly  ?  And  what 
nation,  moreover,  has  risen  in  intelligence  equally  or  so  fast? 

If  it  be  asked  whether  we  have  spirit  and  vigor  proportioned  to 
our  natural  resources,  I  answer,  look  at  these  thirteen  original  states. 
Their  vigor  is  not  only  unimpaired,  but  it  is  iqcreasing.  Then  look 
at  the  eighteen  others,  offshoots  of  those  stocks.  They  are  even  more 
elastic  and  thrifty.  Consider  how  small  and  bow  recently  planted 
were  the  germs  of  all  this  political  luxuriance,  and  to  what  early 
hardships  and  neglect  they  were  exposed.  Can  we  not  reasonably 
look  for  a  maturity  full  of  strength  and  majesty? 

Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the  age  are  propitious  to  us.  The 
jiations  on  this  continent  are  new,  youthful  and  fraternal,  while  those 
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existing  on  the  other  are  either  lying  in  hopeless  debasement  or  are 
preparing  to  undergo  the  convulsions  of  an  indispensable  regenera- 
tion. What  power,  then,  need  we  fear?  What  power,  if  we  were 
in  danger,  could  yield  us  protection,  or  even  aid  ? 

While  our  constitutions  and  laws  establisli  politicid  equality,  they 
operate  to  produce  social  equality  also,  by  preventing  monopolies  of 
land  and  great  accumulation  of  wealth  ;  and  so  they  afford  incentives 
to  univt-rsil  ■xctivitj  and  emulation.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
Americ^in  citizen  and  the  American  republic  be  consciously  indepen- 
dent in  ill  thii  gs  Ts  in  ill  things  they  are  safe  and  free? 

Such  independence  should  be  attained  and  preserved,  not  by  a  few 
onlj  but  as  far  IS  f  =siLIe  by  all  citizens.  It  is  not  less  essential 
that  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer  shall  enjoy  it,  than 
that  it  shall  regulate  the  action  of  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
statesman.  Every  member  of  the  state  may  become  a  soldier,  and 
even  a  senator.  He  can  never  be  less  than  an  elector.  What  does 
not  the  republic  owe  to  Sherman  and  Franklin?  Yet  they  were 
mechanics.  What  would  not  have  been  its  fate  but  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  captors  of  Andre  ?  Yet,  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van 
Wart  were  mere  laboring  men. 

Virtue  is  confessedly  the  vital  principle  of  the  republic ;  but  virtue 
cannot  exist  without  courage,  which  is  only  the  consciousness  of  in- 
dependence. 

We  are  bound  to  recommend  republican  institutions  to  the  accep- 
tance of  other  nations.  Can  we  do  so,  if  we  are  content  to  be  no 
wiser,  no  more  virtuous,  no  more  useful  to  humanity,  than  those  to 
whom  such  institutions  are  denied?  Responsibility  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  talent  enjoyed.  Neither  man  nor  nation  can  be 
wise  or  really  virtuous,  or  useful,  when  dependent  on  the  caprice  or 
even  on  the  favor  of  another.  Is  there  one  among  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  inventions  in  the  patent  oiSce  that  was  made  by  a  siave,  or 
even  by  one  whose  blood  had  been  recently  attainted  by  slavery  ? 
Peter  the  Great,  master  of  so  many  millions  of  slaves,  resorted  to 
the  shop  of  a  free  mechanic  of  Saardam  to  learn  the  mystery  of  ship- 
building. His  successor,  Nicholas,  employs  Whistler,  a  Massachu- 
setts engineer,  to  project  his  railroads ;  Boss  Winans,  a  Baltimore 
mechanic,  to  construct  his  locomotives;  and  Orsamns  Ealon,  a  car- 
tiage-maker  of  Troy,  to  construct  his  ears.     Do  you  wonder  that 
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loving  freedom  for  such  fruits,  I  also  have  set  my  face  firmly 
against  slavery  ? 

If  we  act  hereafter  as  we  have  acted  hitherto,  we  shall  be  continu- 
ally changing  old  things,  old  laws,  old  customs  and  even  old  consti- 
tutions, for  new  ones.  Does  any  one  doubt  this?  Have  we  not 
already  a  third  constitution  in  this  state  ?  Has  any  one  of  the  states 
a  constitution  older  than  twenty-five  years?  But  political  progress, 
if  not  regulated  with  moderation,  may  move  too  fast ;  and  if  not 
wisely  guided  will  lead  to  ruin.  It  is  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
any  power  above  or  aside  from  them,  that  alone  must  regulate  and 
direct  that  progress.  Be  they  never  so  honest,  they  cannot  discharge 
so  great  a  political  trust  wisely,  except  they  act  on  such  generous 
impulses,  and  with  such  lofty  purposes,  as  only  bold  and  independent 
men  can  conceive.  The  people  must  be  independent,  or  this  repub- 
lic, like  the  republics  that  have  gone  before  it,  must  be  ruled  and 
ruined  by  demagogues. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  we  are  signally  deficient  in  indepen- 
dence. I  know  that  it  is  a  national,  a  hereditary  and  a  popular 
sentiment;  that  we  annually  celebrate,  and  always  glory  in  our  in 
dependence.  We  do  so  justly,  for  nowhere  else  does  even  a  fbrm  or 
shadow  of  popular  independence  exist ;  while  here  it  is  the  very 
rock  on  which  our  institutions  rest.  Nevertheless,  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue  may  be  neglected. 

"We  hold  in  contempt,  equally  just  and  profound,  him  who  im- 
poses, and  him  who  wears  a  menial  livery ;  and  yet,  I  think,  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  no  great  severity,  the  employer 
who  exacts,  or  the  mechanic,  clerk  or  laborer,  who  yields  political 
conformity  in  consideration  of  wages.  We  insist,  as  we  ought,  that 
every  citizen  in  the  state  shall  be  qualified  by  education  for  citizen- 
ship ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  unanimous  that  one  citizen,  or  class 
of  citizens,  shall  not  prescribe  ite  own  creed,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  others.  We  construct  and  remodel  partizan  formulas 
and  platforms  with  changing  circumstances,  with  almost  as  much 
diligence  and  versatility  as  the  Mexicans;  and  we  attempt  to  enforce 
conformity  to  them,  with  scarcely  less  of  zeal  and  intolerance,  not 
indeed  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  greater  terror  of  political  proscrip- 
tion. We  resist  argument,  not  always  with  argument,  but  often  with 
personal  denunciation,  and  sometimes  even  with  combined  violence. 
We  differ,  indeed,  as  to  the  particular  errors  of  political  faith,  that 
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shall  be  corrected  by  this  extreme  remedy ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
number  of  those  who  altogether  deny  its  necessity  and  suitableness 
in  some  eases,  is  very  small. 

We  justly  maintain  that  a  free  press  is  the  palladium  of  liberty; 
and  yet,  mutually  proscribing  all  editorial  independence  that  is  mani- 
fested by  opposition  to  our  own  opinions,  we  have  only  attained  a 
press  that  is  free  in  the  sense  that  every  interest,  party,  faction,  or 
sect,  can  have  its  own  independent  organ.  If  it  be  still  maintained, 
notwithstanding  these  illustrations  to  the  contrarj-,  that  entire  social 
independence  prevails,  then,  I  ask,  why  is  it  so  necessary  to  preserve 
withjealousy,  as  we  justly  do,  the  ballot,  in  lieu  of  open  suffrage;  for 
if  every  citizen  is  really  free  from  all  fear  and  danger,  why  should  he 
mask  his  vote  more  than  his  face.  Believe  me,  fellow  citizens,  inde- 
pendence always  languishes  in  the  very  degree  that  intolerance  pre- 
vails. We  smile  at  the  vanity  of  the  factory  girl  of  Lowell,  who, 
having  spent  the  secular  part  of  the  week  in  making  calicoes  for  the 
use  of  her  unsophisticated  countrywomen,  disdainfully  arrays  herself 
on  Sundays  exclusively  in  the  tints  of  European  dyes ;  and  yet,  we 
are  indilferent  to  the  fact  that  besides  a  universal  consumption  of 
foreign  silks,  excluding  the  silkworm  from  our  country,  we  purchase, 
in  England  alone,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  yards  of  the 
sante  stained  muslins.  We  sustain,  here  and  there,  a  rickety,  or  at 
best  a  contracted  iron  manufactory;  while  we  import  iron  to  make 
railroads  over  our  own  endless  ore  fields,  and  we  carry  our  prejudices 
against  our  struggling  manufacturers  and  mechanics  so  far  as  to 
fastidiously  avoid  wearing  on  our  persons,  or  using  on  our  tables,  or 
displaying  in  our  drawing-rooms,  any  fabric,  of  whatsoever  material, 
texture  or  color,  that,  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture,  has,  to  our 
best  knowledge  and  belief,  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  honest  hand 
of  an  American  citizen.  In  all  this,  we  are  less  independent  than 
the  Englishman,  the  Erenchman,  or  even  the  Siberian. 

It  is  painful  to  confess  the  same  infirmity  in  regard  to  intellectual 
productions.  We  despise,  deeply  and  universally,  the  spoiled  chihl 
of  pretension,  who,  going  abroad  fir  education  or  observation,  with 
a  mind  destitute  of  the  philosophy  of  travel,  returns  to  us  with  an 
affected  tone  and  gait,  sure  indications  of  a  craven  spirit  and  a  dis- 
loyal heart  And  yet  how  intently  do  we  not  watch  to  see  whether 
one  of  our  countrymen  obtains  in  Europe  the  honor  of  an  aristo- 
cratic dinner,  or  of  a  presentation,  in  a  grotesque  costume,  at  court! 
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How  do  we  not  suspend  our  judgmeut  on  the  merits  of  tlie  native 
artist,  be  he  dancer,  singer,  actor,  limner,  or  sculptor,  and  even  of 
the  native  author,  inventor,  orator,  hisLop  or  statesman,  until  by. 
flattering  those  who  habitually  depreciate  his  country,  he  passes 
safely  the  ordeal  of  foreign  criticism,  and  so  commends  hinaself  to 
our  own  most  cautious  approbation.  How  do  we  not  consult  foreign 
mirrors,  for  our  very  virtues  and  vices,  not  less  than  for  our  fashions, 
and  think  ignorance,  bribery,  and  slavery,  quite  justified  at  home, 
if  they  can  be  matched  against  oppression,  pauperism  and  crime  in 
other  countries ! 

On  occasions  too,  we  are  bold  in  applauding  heroic  struggling  for 
freedom  abroad ;  and  we  certainly  have  hailed  with  enthusiasm  every 
republican  revolution  in  South  America,  in  France,  in  Poland,  in 
Germany  and  in  Hungary.  And  yet  how  does  not  our  sympathy 
rise  and  fall,  with  every  change  of  the  political  temperature  in 
Europe?  In  just  this  extent,  we  are  not  only  not  independent,  but 
■we  are  actually  governed  by  the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  the 
Old  World. 

You  may  ask  impatiently,  if  I  require  the  American  citizen  to 
throw  off  all  submission  to  law,  all  deference  to  authority,  and  all 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  that  the  American  Republic 
shall  constantly  wage  an  aggressive  war  against  all  foreign  systems? 
I  answer,  no.  There  is  here,  as  everywhere,  a  middle  and  a  safe 
way.  I  would  have  the  American  citizen  yield  always  a  cheerful 
acquiescence,  and  never  a  servile  adherence,  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  and  of  mankind,  whether  they  be  en- 
grossed in  the  forms  of  law  or  not,  on  all  questions  involving  no 
moral  principle ;  and  even  in  regard  to  such  as  do  afl'ect  the  con- 
science, I  would  have  him  avoid  not  only  faction,  but  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  it.  But  I  demand,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  shall  have 
his  own  matured  and  independent  convictions,  the  result  not  of  any 
authority,  domestic  or  foreign,  on  every  measure  of  public  policy, 
and  so,  that  while  always  temperate  and  courteous,  he  shall  always 
be  a  free  and  outspeaking  censor,  upon  not  only  opinions,  customs 
and  administration,  but  even  upon  laws  and  constitutions  themselves. 
What  I  thus  require  of  the  citizen,  I  insist,  also,  that  he  shall  allow 
to  every  one  of  his  feUow-citizens.  I  would  have  the  nation  also, 
though  moderate  and  pacific,  yet  always  frank,  decided  and  firm,  in 
bearing  its  testimony  against  error  and  oppression ;  and  while  ab- 
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staining  from  forcible  intervention  in  foreign  disputes,  yet  always 
fearlessly  rendering  to  the  cause  of  republicanism  everywliere,  by 
influence  and  example,  all  the  aid  that  the  laws  of  nations  do  not 
peremptorily,  or,  in  their  true  spirit,  forbid. 

Do  I  propose  in  this  a  heretical,  or  even  a  new  standard  of  public 
or  private  duty?  AJl  agree  that  the  customary,  and  even  the  legal 
standards  in  other  countries  are  too  low.  Must  we  then  abide  by 
them  now  and  forever?  That  would  he  to  yield  our  independence, 
and  to  be  false  towards  mankind.  Who  will  maintain  that  the 
standard  established  at  any  one  time  by  a  majority  in  our  country  is 
infallible,  and  therefore  final?  If  it  be  so,  why  have  we  reserved, 
by  our  constitution,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  suffrage, 
to  reverse  it  ?  No,  we  may  change  everything,  lirst  complying,  how- 
ever, with  constitutional  conditions.  Storms  and  commotions  must 
indeed  be  avoided,  but  the  political  waters  must  nevertheless  be  agi- 
tated always,  or  they  will  stagnate.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
human  mind  will  consent  to  rest  in  error.  It  vibrates,  however,  only 
that  it  may  settle  at  last  in  immutable  truth  and  justice.  Nor  need 
we  fear  that  we  shall  be  too  bold.  Conformity  is  always  easier  than 
contention ;  and  imitation  is  always  easier  than  innovation.  There 
are  many  who  delight  in  ease,  where  there  is  one  who  chooses,  and 
fearlessly  pursues,  the  path  of  heroic  duty. 

Moreover,  while  we  are  expecting  hopefully  to  see  foreign  customs 
and  institutions  brought,  by  the  influence  of  commerce,  into  confor- 
mity with  our  own,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  commerce  has  recipro- 
cating influences,  tending  to  demoralize  ourselves,  and  so  to  assimilate 
our  opinions,  manners  and  customs,  ultimately  to  those  of  aristocracy 
and  despotism.  We  cannot  afford  to  err  at  all  on  that  side.  We 
exist  as  a  free  people  only  by  force  of  our  very  peculiarities.  They 
are  the  legitimate  peculiarities  of  republicanism,  and,  as  such,  are 
the  test  of  nationality. 

Nationality !  It  is  as  just  as  it  is  popular.  Whatever  policy,  in- 
terest or  institution  is  local,  sectional,  or  foreign,  must  be  zealously 
■watched  and  counteracted ;  for  it  tends  directly  to  social  derange- 
ment, and  so  to  the  subversion  of  our  democratic  constitution. 

But  it  is  seen  at  once  that  this  nationality  is  identical  with  that 
very  political  independence  which  results  from  a  high  tone  of  indi- 
viduality on  the  part  of  the  citizen.  Let  it  have  free  play,  then,  and 
so  let  every  citizen  value  himself  at  his  just  worth,  in  body  and  soul  ; 
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namely,  not  as  a  serf  or  a  subject  of  any  haman  authority,  or  the 
inferior  of  any  class,  however  great  or  wise,  but  as  a  freeman,  who 
is  so  because  "  Truth  has  made  him  free;"  who  not  only,  equally 
with  all  others,  rules  in  the  republic,  but  is  also  bound,  equally  with 
any  other,  to  exercise  designing  wisdom  and  executive  vigor  and 
efficiency  in  the  eternal  duty  of  saving  and  perfecting  the  state. 
"When  this  nationality  shall  prevail,  we  shall  no  more  see  fashion, 
wealth,  social  rank,  political  combination,  or  even  official  proscrip- 
tion, effective  in  suppressing  the  utterance  of  mature  opinions  and 
true  convictions;  and  so  enforcing  for  brief  periods,  with  long  reac- 
tions, political  conformity,  at  the  hazard  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  public  virtue. 

Let  this  nationality  prevail,  and  then,  instead  of  keenly  watching, 
not  without  sinister  wishes,  for  war  or  famine,  the  fitful  skies,  or  the 
evermore  capricious  diplomacy  of  Europe;  and  instead  of  being 
hurried  into  unwise  commercial  expansion  by  the  rise  of  credit  there, 
and  then  back  again  into  exhausting  convulsions  and  bankruptcy  by 
its  fidl,  we  shall  have  a  steady  and  a  prosperous,  because  it  will  be 
an  independent,  internal  commerce. 

Let  this  nationality  prevail,  and  then  we  shall  cease  to  undervalue 
our  own  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  and  their  produc- 
tions ;  our  own  science,  and  literature,  and  inventions ;  our  own  ora- 
tors and  statesmen ;  in  short,  our  own  infinite  resources  and  all-com- 
petent skill,  our  own  virtue,  and  our  own  peculiar  and  justly  envied 
freedom. 

Then,  I  am  sure  that,  instead  of  perpetually  levying  large  and 
exhausting  armies,  like  Russia,  and  without  wasting  wealth  in  emu- 
lating the  naval  power  of  England,  and  without  practising  a  servile 
conformity  to  the  diplomacy  of  courts,  and  witboiit  captiously  seeking 
frivolous  occasions  for  making  the  world  sensible  of  our  importance, 
we  shall,  by  the  force  of  our  own  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  dignity 
of  freedom,  take,  with  the  free  consent  of  mankind,  the  first  place  in 
the  great  family  of  nations. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Institute:  From  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
theory  of  free  trade  is  perpetually  urged  in  some  quarters,  one  might 
suppose  that  it  was  thought  that  the  cardinal  interest  of  the  country 
lay  in  mere  exchanging  of  merchandise.  On  the  contrary,  of  the 
three  great  wheels  of  national  prosperity,  agriculture  is  the  main  one, 
manufacture  second,  and  trade  is  the  last.     The  cardinal  interest  of 
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this  and  every  country  is,  and  always  must  be,  production.  It  is  not 
traffic,  but  labor  alone,  that  converts  the  resources  of  the  country  into 
wealth.  The  world  has  yet  to  see  any  state  become  great  by  mere 
trade.     It  has  seen  many  become  so  by  the  exercise  of  industry. 

Where  there  are  diversified  resources,  and  industry  is  applied  to 
only  a  few  staples,  three  great  inter&st  are  neglected,  viz. :  natural 
resources,  which  are  left  unimproved ;  labor,  that  is  left  unemployed ; 
and  internal  exchanges,  which  a  diversity  of  industry  would  render 
necessary.  The  foreign  commerce,  which  is  based  on  such  a  narrow 
system  of  production,  obliges  the  nation  to  sell  its  staples  at  prices 
reduced  by  competition  in  foreign  markets;  and  to  buy  fabrics  at 
prices  established  by  monopoly  in  the  same  markets. 

This  false  economy  crowds  the  culture  of  the  few  staples  with  ex- 
cessive industry ;  thus  rendering  labor  dependent  at  home,  while  it 
brings  the  whole  nation  tributary  to  the  monopolizing  manufacturer 
abroad.  When  all,  or  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  shall,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  be  found  successfully  competing  with  England  in  manu- 
factures, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  free  trade  she  recommends, 
be  as  wise  for  others,  as  she  now  insists.  But,  when  that  time  shall 
come,  I  venture  to  predict  that  England  will  cease  to  inculcate  that 
dogma. 

Tbc  importance  of  maintaining  such  a  policy  as  will  result  in  a 
diversified  application  of  industry,  seems  to  rest  on  these  impregnable 
grounds,  viz. ;  1st.  That  the  use  of  indigenous  materials  does  not 
diminish,  but  on  the  contrary,  increases  the  public  wealth.  2d.  That 
society  is  constituted  so,  that  individuals  voluntarily  classify  them- 
selves in  all,  and  not  in  a  few,  departments  of  industry,  by  reason 
of  a  distributive  congeniality  of  tastes  and  adaptation  of  powers ;  and 
that  while  labor  so  distributed  is  more  profitable,  the  general  content- 
ment and  independence  of  the  people  is  secured  and  preserved,  and 
their  enterprise  is  stimulated  and  sustained, 

I  think  it  must  be  confessed  now,  by  all  candid  observers  within 
our  country,  that  manufactures  have  become  in  a  degree  the  exclu- 
sive employment  of  the  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States ;  and  yet  they 
are  precarious,  and  comparatively  unprofitable,  because  our  own 
patronage,  so  generously  discriminating  in  favor  of  European  manu- 
factures, enables  them  to  make  the  desired  fabrics  sometimes  at  less 
cost :  that  the  citizens  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  are  con- 
fined chiefiy  to  the  raising  of  staple  bieadstuff's,   for  whicli,  while 
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they  have  a  great  excess  above  the  borne  consumption,  resulting 
from  the  neglect  of  domestic  manufactuj-es,  they  find  a  market  almost 
overstocked  with  similar  productions,  raised  in  countries  as  peculiarly 
agricultural  as  our  own ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  Stales 
restrict  themselves  chiefly  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  of  which,  jjracli- 
cally,  they  have  the  monopoly ;  that  the  annual  enlargement  of  the 
cotton  cultum  tends  to  depress  its  price,  and  that  they  pay  more 
dearly  for  the  fabiics  which  they  use,  than  would  be  necessary  if  our 
own  manufactures  could  better  maintain  a  competition  with  those  of 
Europe. 

Those  inconveniences  would  indeed  become  intolerable  evils,  if 
they  were  not  compensated  in  some  measure  by  the  great  increase  of 
wealth  resulting  from  the  immigration  of  foreign  labor;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  prosperous  gold  trade  between  the  Atlan- 
tic States  and  California. 

Why  should  these  inconveniences  be  endured  ?  Certainly  not  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  that  they  are  unnecessary.  We  jealously 
guard  our  culture  of  breadstuff  and  sugar  against  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  farmer  and  planter  in  our  own  markets.  Practically, 
our  gold  mining  is  equally  protected.  We  also  give  an  exclusive 
preference  in  our  internal  commerce  to  our  own  shipping.  No 
one  questions  the  advantages  derived  from  these  great  departments 
of  production.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  equally  success- 
iul  opening  of  other  domestic  resources  should  not  be  equally  bene- 
ficial. 

Why  should  it  be  less  profitable  to  supply  ourselves  with  copper, 
iron,  glass  and  paper  from  our  own  resources,  and  by  our  own  in- 
dustry, than  it  is  to  supply  ourselves  in  the  same  way  with  flour, 
sugar  and  gold?  Why  should  it  not  be  as  economical  to  manufac- 
ture our  own  cotton,  wool,  iron  and  gold,  as  it  is  to  manufacture  our 
own  furniture,  wooden  clocks  and  ships?  If  mining  and  manufac- 
tures generally  were  not  profitable  in  England,  they  would  not  be 
prosecuted  there.  If  they  are  profitable  there,  they  would  be  profit- 
able here.  You  r^-ply  that  manufacturing  labor  is  cheaper  there. 
Yes,  because  you  leave  it  there.  If  you  offer  inducements,  it  will 
come  here  just  as  freely  as  agricultural  labor  now  comes.  The  ocean 
is  reduced  to  a  ferry.  If  you  must  depend  on  foreign  skill  for  fab- 
rics, I  pray  you  bring  that  skill  here,  where  you  can  sustain  it  with 
greater  economy. 
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The  advocates  of  dependence  on  foreign  manufactures  tell  tl?  that  it 
ia  as  well  to  sell  gold  and  buy  iron,  as  it  would  be  to  sell  iron  to  buy 
gold.  I  reply,  1st,  'J'bat,  to  tbe  extent  of  our  necessary  consumption, 
having  exhaustless  resources  and  adequate  industry  or  ability  to 
procure  both,  we  Ought  to  buy  neither.  2d.  When  Boulton,  the 
associate  of  the  great  Watt,  showed  his  iron  manufactory,  he  said, 
"I  sell  here  what  all  men  are  anxious  to  buy.  Power."  It  has  been 
proved  that  a  nation  may  sell  gold  for  iron  without  gaining  power, 
as  many  a  nation  has  bought  iron  without  securing  it.  But  it  is 
clear,  that  the  nation  that  makes  its  own  iron  creates  its  own  power. 

It  seems  to  be  understood  by  the  advocates  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures here,  that  only  those  branches  languish  which  have  not  suffi- 
cient vigor  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  by  never  so  much  protection. 
This  is  opposed  to  the  experience  of  all  mankind.  There  is  not,  iu 
France  or  in  England,  a  successful  culture  or  manufacture  that  has 
not  been  ma<ie  so  by  the  application  of  national  protection  and 
patronage.  The  manufacturers  of  England  are  sustained,  even  now, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  agricultural  labor  there.  The  decline  of  agi'ieal- 
ture  is  proved  by  a  rapidly  increasing  emigration  fnam  the  British 
islands.  What  England  calls  free  trade  is,  indeed,  a  new  form  of 
protection,  but  it  is  protection,  nevertheless.  She  finds  it  equally 
effective  and  expensive.  British  commerce  and  British  manufectures 
do  indeed  flourish,  but  British  empire  declines.  The  decline  is  seen 
in  the  tameness  of  England,  now,  toward  Russia,  France,  and  our 
own  country,  compared  with  the  different  attitude  she  maintained 
against  all  offending  powers  in  the  age  of  the  elder  Pitt  and  the 
younger  Pitt 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  encouragement  yielded  to  the  industry 
of  one  class  of  citizens  is  partial  and  injurious  to  that  of  others. 
Tliis  cannot  be  in  any  JVist  sense  true,  since  the  prosperity  and  vigor 
of  t'ach  class  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  prosperity  and  vigor 
of  all  the  industrial  classes.  But  all  experience  shows,  that  if  govern- 
ment do  not  favor  domestic  enterprise,  its  negative  policy  will  benefit 
some  foreign  monopoly,  which,  of  all  class  legislation,  is  most  inju- 
rious and  least  excusable. 

Once  more,  it  is  said  that  the  present  system  must  be  right,  because 
predictions  of  disasters  that  should  result  from  it  have  been  falsified. 
I  do  not  dwell  on  the  signs  which  seem  now  to  portend  a  fearful 
fulfillment,  nevertheless,  of  those  predictions.     Let  it  suffice  to  say, 
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that  it  ia  as  common  an  error  to  look  prematurely  for  the  hiigbts 
■which  must  follow  erroneous  culture,  as  it  is  to  expect  propitious 
fruits  from  that  which  is  judicious.  This  nation  is  youthful  and 
vigorous.  It  eannot  now  suffer  long  and  deeply  from  any  cause,  for 
it  has  great  recuperative  energies.  It  is  not  destined  to  an  immedi- 
ate fall,  or  even  to  early  decline.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  never- 
theless, not  to  try  how  much  of  erroneous  administration  it  can  bear, 
but  to  adapt  our  policy  always  so  as  to  favor  the  most  complete  and 
lasting  success  of  the  lepublic. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Institute:  I  refrain  from  discussing  the  details 
of  a  protective  policy.  Circumstances  are  hastening  a  necessity  for 
an  examination  of  them,  in  another  place,  where  action  follows  de- 
bate, and  is  effective.  I  shall  not  be  absent  nor  idle  there.  But 
I  will  not  attempt  to  delude  either  myself  or  you  into  the  belief  that 
the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  which,  I  trust,  in  some  degree  corres- 
pond with  your  own,  will  soon  become  fully  engrafted  into  the 
policy  of  the  government.  I  shall  perform  my  duty  better  by  show- 
ing you  that  it  is  not  wise  to  expect,  nor  even  absolutely  necessary 
to  depend  on,  the  exercise  of  a  just  patronage  of  our  industry  by 
the  government. 

This  republic,  although  constituting  one  nation,  partakes  of  the 
form  of  a  confederation  of  many  states,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
ring acquiescence,  allows  great  power  to  minorities.  Although  there 
is  no  real  antagonism  of  interests,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  wide  diverg- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  those  interests,  resulting  from  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  maturity  and  development  reached  in  the  several 
states.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  New  York  and  South  Carolina, 
scarcely  differ  in  their  ages;  but,  nevertheless,  they  differ  in  their 
industrial  systems  as  widely  as  Pennsylvania  and  Arkansas.  The 
old  free  states  have  passed  through  the  stages  at  which  the  merely  ■ 
agricultural  and  planting  states  have  only  arrived.  It  would  practi- 
cally be  as  impossible  to  bring  these  latter  states  immediately  up 
to  our  proper  policy,  as  it  would  be  to  carry  us  backward  to  the 
system  which  they  are  pursuing.  They  will  resist  all  such  efforts,  , 
earnestly  and  perse veringly,  so  long  as  they  shall  feel  that  they  are 
unable,  like  us,  to  distribute  their  industry,  and  so  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  that  policy.  All  that  we  can  expect,  under  such  circum- 
stances, from  the  government,  is  some  occasional  and  partial  modifi- 
cation of  its  financial  policy,  so  as  to  favor  the  success  of  the  efforts 
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of  the  friends  of  home  industry  in  establishing  it  on  a  safe  basis, 
without  the  immediate  and  direct  aid  of  congress.  And  this  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is  not  yet  forty  years  since  New  York  applied  in  vain 
to  the  United  States  to  construct  the  Erie  canal,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  tlie  incipient  measure  in  a  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments to  be  coextensive  with  the  republic.  Now,  not  only  that  canal 
has  been  built,  but  the  whole  system  is  in  a  train  of  accomplishment, 
although  congress  has  not  only  never  adopted,  but  has  almost  con- 
stantly repudiated  it.  Private  and  corporate  enterprise,  sustained  by 
the  states,  has  worked  out  what  the  federal  government  has  refused 
to  undertake.  The  same  agencies  will  establish  the  American  sys- 
tem. Capital,  labor,  science,  skill,  are  augmenting  here.  Power  is 
daily  becoming  cheaper,  and  consumption  more  extensive.  New 
Hampsiiire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Ohio,  have  become  manufacturing  states.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  the  policy  are  indicated,  not  more  by  the  universal  improve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  districts  in  these  states,  than  by  the  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  their  towns  and  cities.  Here  are  Boston, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Providence,  New  Haven,  Rutland, 
Bennington,  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  Philar 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Newark  and  Paterson,  Wilmington  and  Bal- 
timore, Cincinnati  and  Cleveland;  contrast  with  them  the  towns  and 
cities  of  those  states  which  practically  adhere  to  the  policy  of  em- 
ploying foreign  industry,  and  you  see  plainly  the  results  of  that 
error.  This  contrast  excites  inquiry,  and  inquiry  will  go  on,  until 
it  shall  correct  the  great  mistake,  and  introduce  universal  emulation. 
Persevere,  then.  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute;  for,  while  you  are 
represented  as  hindering  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  you,  and 
none  so  much  as  you,  are  securing  it,  and  rendering  it  universal. 
While  you  are  regarded  as  favoring  privileges  and  monopolies,  you, 
and  none  so  much  as  you,  are  counteracting  pauperism  and  cla.ss 
legislation.  While  you  are  censured  for  opposing  the  interests  of 
commerce,  you,  and  none  so  much  as  you,  are  laying  sure  founda- 
tions for  a  commerce  that  shall  be  broad  as  the  hraits  of  the  earth, 
and  lasting  as  the  necessities  and  the  enterprise  of  mankind.  While 
you  are  represented  as  checking  the  rising  greatness  of  the  nation, 
you,  and  only  you,  by  lifting  labor  to  its  rightful  rank,  are  elevating 
the  republic  to  true  and  lasting  independence. 
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A  POLITICAL  discourse  may  seem  out  of  time  and  out  of  place  at 
a  classic  festival  and  in  academic  groves.  Nevertheless,  the  office 
of  instructor  to  a  prince  brought  something  more  of  dignity  even  to 
the  learning  and  piety  of  Fenelon.  To  study  the  forces  and  ten- 
dency of  a  republic  which  ia  not  obscure,  cannot,  therefore,  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  be  unbecoming  an  association  which  regards 
universal  philosophy  aa  the  proper  guide  of  human  life. 

Nations  are  intelligent,  moral  persons,  existing  for  the  ends  of  their 
own  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They  grow, 
mature,  and  decline.  Their  physical  development,  being  most  obvi- 
ous, always  attracts  our  attention  first.  Certainly  we  cannot  too  well 
understand  the  material  condition  of  our  own  country.  "I  think," 
said  Burke,  sadly,  addressing  the  British  house  of  commons,  just 
after  the  American  war,  "  I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of 
this  country  to  the  single  source  of  not  having  had  steadily  before 
our  eyes  a  general,  comprehensive,  well  connected,  and  well  propor- 
tioned view  of  the  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
bearings  aud  relations." 

Trace  on  a  map  the  early  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  they 
were  defined  ty  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1783.  See  with  what 
jealousy  Great  Britain  abridged  their  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  on 
the  northeast  coast,  and  bow  tenaciously  she  locked  up  against  tbem 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  only  possible  channel  between  their  inland 
regions  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Observe  hovf  Spain,  while  retaining 
the  vast  and  varied  solitudes  which  spread  out  westward  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  same  time  assigned  'the 
thirty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  shut  them  out  from  access  by  that  river 
or  otherwise  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     See  now  how  the  massive  and 
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ble  Alleghany  mountaine  traversed  the  new  republic  from 
north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  regions — -the  inner  one  rich  in 
agricultural  resources,  but  without  markuts  ;  and  the  outer  one 
adapted  to  defense  and  markets,  but  wanting  the  materials  for  com- 
merce. Were  not  the  Kuropeans  astute  in  thus  confining  the  United 
States  within  ilrnits  which  would  probably  render  an  early  separa- 
tion of  them  inevitable,  and  would  also  prevent  equally  the  whole 
and  each  of  the  future  parts  from  ever  becoming  a  formidable  or 
even  a  really  independent  Atlantic  power?  They  had  cause  for  their 
jealousies.  They  were  monarchies,  and  they  largely  divided  the 
western  hemisphere  between  them.  The  United  States  aimed  to 
become  a  maritime  nation,  and  their  success  would  tend  to  make  that 
hemisphere  not  only  republican,  but  also  independent  of  Europe. 
That  success  was  foreseen.  A  British  statesman,  in  de.scnbing  the 
American  colonies  just  before  the  peace,  had  said  lo  his  countrymen : 
"  Your  children  do  not  grow  faster  trom  infancy  to  manhood  than 
they  spread  from  families  to  communities,  and  from  villages  to  na- 
tions." 

The  United  States,  thus  confined  landward,  betook  themselves  to 
the  sea,  whose  broad  realm  lay  unappropriated ;  and,  having  fur- 
nished themselves  with  shipping  and  seamen  equal  to  the  adventu- 
rous pursuit  of  the  whale  fishery  under  the  poles,  they  presented 
themselves  in  European  ports  aa  a  maritime  people.  Afterwards, 
their  well-known  attitude  of  neutrality,  in  a  season  of  general  war, 
enabled  them  to  become  carriers  for  the  world.  But  they  never  for- 
got, for  a  moment,  the  importance  of  improving  their  position  on  the 
coast.  France  was  now  the  owner  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
which  stretched  all  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  She 
wisely  sold  a  possession,  which  she  was  unable  to  defend,  to  the 
United  States,  who  thus,  only  twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, secured  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  great  river;  and, 
descending  from  their  inland  frontier,  established  themselves  on  the 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Spain  soon  saw  tliat  her  colonies  on  that 
coast,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  now  virtually  surrounded  by  the  United 
States,  were  thenceforward  untenable.  She,  therefore,  for  an  equiva- 
lent, ceded  the  Floridas,  and  retired  behind  the  Sabine;  and  so  the 
eeacoast  of  the  United  States  was  now  seen  to  begin  at  that  river, 
and,  passing  along  the  gulf  and  around  the  Pensaeola,  and  beyond 
the  capes,  to  terminate  at  the  St.  Croix,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy. 
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The  course  of  thu  European  warsliowed  that  Spain  was  exhausted. 
Nearly  all  her  American  colonies,  inspired  by  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  and  sustained  by  their  sympathy,  strack  for  indepen- 
dence, established  republican  systems,  and  entered  into  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  the  ropubiic  of  the  north. 

But  the  United  States  yet  needed  a  northern  passage  from  their 
western  valleys  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  new  channel  to  be  opened 
must  necessarily  huveconnectiona,  natural  or  artificial,  with  the  inland 
rivere  and  lakes.  An  internal  trade,  ramifying  the  country,  waa  a 
necessary  basis  for  commerce,  and  it  would  constitute  the  firmest 
possible  national  union.  Practically,  there  was,  in  the  country, 
neither  a  canal  to  serve  for  a  model  nor  an  engineer  competent  to 
project  one.  The  railroad  invention  had  not  yet  been  perfected  in 
Europe,  nor  even  conceived  in  the  United  States.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment alone  had  adequate  resources,  but,  after  long  consideration 
and  some  unprofitable  experiments,  it  not  only  disavowed  the  policy, 
but  also  disclaimed  the  power  of  making  internal  improvements. 
Private  capital  was  unavailable  for  great  natiomd  enterprises.  The 
states  were  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  undertaking,  singly, 
works  within  their  own  borders  which  would  be  wholly  or  in  part 
useless,  unless  extended  beyond  them  by  other  states,  and  which, 
even  although  they  should  be  useful  to  themselves,  would  be  equally 
or  more  beneficial  to  states  which  refused  or  neglected  to  join  in  their 
construction.  Moreover,  the  only  source  of  revenue  in  the  states 
was  direct  taxation — always  unreliable  in  a  popular  government — 
and  they  had  no  established  credits  at  home  or  abroad.  Neverthe- 
less, the  people  comprehended  the  exigency,  and  their  will  opened  a 
way  through  all  these  embarrassments.  The  state  of  New  York 
began,  and  she  has  hitherto,  although  sometimes  faltering,  prosecu- 
ted this  great  enterprise  with  unsurpassed  fidelity.  The  other  states, 
aci^rding  to  their  respective  abilities  and  convictions  of  interest  and 
duty,  have  cooperated.  By  canals  we  have  extended  the  navigation 
of  Chesapeake  bay  to  the  coal  fields  of  Maryland  at  Cumberland, 
and  also,  by  the  way  of  Columbia,  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  canals  we  have  united  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  Delaware  river, 
and  have,  with  alternating  railroads,  connected  that  river  with  the 
Ohio  river  and  with  lake  Erie.  By  canals  we  have  opened  a  navi- 
gation between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  mingling  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware  with  those  of  the  Earitan.     By  canals  we  have  giveQ 
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access  from  two  several  ports  on  the  Hudson  to  two  different  coal 
fields  in  Pennsylvania,  By  canals  we  Ijave  also  extended  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Hudson,  through  lake  Champlain  and  its  outlet,  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal.  We  are  just  opening  a  eliannel  from 
the  Hudson  to  Cape  Vincent,  on  lake  Ontario,  near  its  eastern  termi- 
nation, while  we  long  since  have  opened  one  from  the  same  river  to 
a  eontral  harbor  on  that  lake  at  Oswego,  A  corresponding  impi-ove- 
ment,  made  by  tlie  Canadian  authorities  on  the  opposite  shore,  pro- 
longs our  navigation  from  lake  Ontario  to  lake  Erie.  We  Iiave  also 
conneeted  the  Hudson  river  with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, through  the  valley  of  the  Chenango,  and  again  with  its 
western  tributaries  through  the  Seneca  lake.  We  are  also  unit- 
ing the  Hudson  with  the  Alleghany,  a  tributary  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  the  valley  of  the  Genesee.  One  long  trunk  of  canal 
receives  the  trade  gathered  by  most  of  these  tributary  chaiuiels,  while 
it  directly  unites  the  Hudson  with  lake  Erie  at  Buffido.  The  shores 
of  that  great  lake  are  the  basis  of  a  second  part  of  the  same  system. 
Canals  connect  the  Alleghany,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
lake  Erie,  at  Erie;  the  Ohio  river,  at  Portage  and  at  Cincinnati;  with 
lake  Erie,  at  Cleveland  and  Toledo ;  and  again  the  Ohio  river,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  with  lake  Erie,  through  the  valley  of  the  Wabash. 
Lake  Superior,  hitherto  secluded  from  even  internal  commerce,  is 
now  being  connected  with  the  other  great  lakes  by  the  canal  of  the 
falls  of  St.  Marie ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  the  Illinois  canal 
unites  the  lakes  and  all  the-  extensive  system  I  have  described  with 
the  Mississippi,  Thus,  by  substituting  works  purely  artificial,  we 
have  not  only  dispensed  with  the  navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence, 
but  have  also  opened  a  complete  circuit  of  inland  navigation  and 
traffic  between  New  Orleans,  on  the  gulf,  and  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  on  the  Atlantic,  The  aggregate  length  of  those 
canals  is  five  thousand  miles,  and  that  of  the  inland  coasts  thus 
washed  by  natural  and  artificial  channels  exceeds  twenty  thousand 
miles. 

Railroads  constitute  an  auxiliary  system  of  improvements,  at  once 
more  complex  and  more  comprehensive.  By  railroads  we  have  con- 
nected, or  are  in  the  act  of  connecting  together,  all  the  principal  sea- 
ports on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
namely,  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,     Again — railroads  from 
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each  or  most  of  these  ports  proceed  inliind  through  imjiortant  towns, 
to  great  depots  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  lakes,  tlie  Ohio,  and  the 
Mississippi,  namely,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ogdenaburgh,  Oswego,  Ro- 
chester, Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Monroe,  Detroit, 
■Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisvilie,  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  and 
Memphis.  Again — there  are  tributaries  which  search  out  agriculta- 
ral  and  mineral  productions  and  fabrics,  accumulated  at  less  notable 
points;  and  so  a  complete  system  is  perfected,  which  leaves  no  inha- 
bited region  unexplored,  while  it  has  for  its  base  the  long  line  of 
seaboard.  The  aggregate  length  of  these  railroads  is  sixteen  thou- 
sand miles,  and  the  total  cost  is  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson 
having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  national  establishment  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  an  exploration  of  the  intervening  wastes  was  made.  An 
American  navigator,  about  the  same  time,  visited  the  coast  itself, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  title  by  discovery.  A  commercial 
settlement,  afterwards  planted  on  the  Columbia  river  by  the  late 
John  Jacob  Astor,  perished  in  tlie  war  of  1812.  Ten  yeais  ago,  the 
great  thought  of  Pacific  colonization  revived,  under  the  influence 
of  the  commercial  activity  resulting  from  the  successful  progress  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvements.  Oregon  was  settled.  Two 
years  afterward,  its  boundaries  were  defined,  and  it  was  politically 
oi^anized ;  and  now  it  constitutes  two  prosperous  territories. 

The  social,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Mexico  proved 
unfavorable  to  an  immediate  success  of  the  republican  system.  Rev- 
olution became  a  chronic  disease  there.  Texas  separated,  and  prac- 
tically became  independent,  although  Mexico  refused  to  recognize 
her  separation.  After  some  years,  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state  into 
our  Federal  Union.  A  war  which  ensued  resulted,  not  only  in  tbe 
relinquishment  of  Mexican  claims  upon  Texas,  but  in  the  extension 
of  her  coast  frontier  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  in  the  annexation 
of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  to  the  United  States. 

Thus,  in  sixty-five  years  after  the  peace  of  Versailles,  the  United 
States  advanced  from  the  Mississippi,  and  occupied  a  line  stretching 
through  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  Pacific  coa-st,  overlook- 
ing the  Sandwich  islands  and  Japan,  and  confronting  China  (the 
Cathay  for  which  Columbus  was  in  search  when  he  encountered  the 
bewildering  vision  of  San  Domingo).  The  new  possession  was  divi- 
ded into  two  territories  and  the  state  of  California.     The  simultane- 
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OU3  iliscoverj  of  native  gold  in  the  sands  and  rockt)  of  that  Suitt; 
resulted  in  the  instantaneous  establishment  of  an  active  commerce, 
not  only  with  onr  Atlantic  cities,  but  also  with  the  ports  of  South 
America  and  with  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  even  with  China.  Thus  the  United  States  ceased 
to  be  a  mere  Atlantic  nation,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  great 
continental  ^Jower,  enjoying  ocean  navigation  on  either  side,  and 
bearing  equal  and  similar  relations  to  the  eastern  and  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  old  world.  The  national  connections  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  regions  are  yet  incomplete ;  but  the  same  sj>irit 
which  has  brought  them  into  political  union  is  at  work  still,  aud  no 
matter  what  the  government  may  do  or  may  leave  undone,  the  neces- 
sary routes  of  commerce,  altogether  within  and  across  our  own 
domain,  will  be  yet  established. 

The  number  of  states  has  increased,  since  this  aggrandizement 
began,  from  seventeen  to  thirty -one ;  the  population  from  five  mil- 
lions to  twenty-four  millions;  the  tonnage  employed  in  commerce 
from  one  million  to  four  and  a  half  millions ;  and  the  national  reve- 
nues from  ten  millions  to  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Within  that 
period,  Spain  has  retired  altogether  from  the  continent,  and  two  con- 
siderable islands  in  the  Antilles  are  all  that  remains  of  the  New 
World  which,  hardly  four  centuries  ago,  the  generous  and  pious 
Genoese  navigator,  under  the  patronage  of  Isabella,  gave  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Great  Britain  tenders  us  now  the 
freedom  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  conditions  of 
favor  to  the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  and  even  deliberates  on  the 
policy  of  releasing  them  from  their  allegiance.  The  influences  of 
the  United  States  on  the  American  continent  have  resulted  alreiidy 
in  the  establishment  of  the  republican  system  everywhere,  except  in 
Brazil,  and  even  there  in  limitmg  imperial  power.  In  Europe  they 
have  awakened  a  war  of  opinion,  that,  after  spreading  desolation  into 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  to  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  monntnins, 
has  only  been  suppressed  for  a  time  by  combination  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  political  forces  of  that  continent.  In  Africa,  those  influ- 
ences, aided  by  the  benevolent  efforts  of  our  citizens,  have  produced 
the  establishment  of  a  republic,  which,  beginning  with  the  abolition 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  is  going  steadily  on  toward  the  moral  regen- 
eration of  its  savage  races.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  those  influences 
have  already  effected,  not  only  such  a  regeneration  of  the  natives, 
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but  also  a  political  organization,  which  is  bringing  that  important 
eommercinl  station  directly  under  onr  protection.  Those  influences 
have  opened  the  ports  of  Japan,  and  secured  an  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  with  its  extraordinary  people — numbering  forty 
millions — thus  overcominga  policy  of  isolation  which  they  had  prac- 
tised for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  same  influences  have  not 
only  procured  for  us  access  to  the  five  principal  ports  of  China,  but 
also  have  generated  a  revolution  there,  which  promises'  to  bring  the 
three  hundred  millions  living  within  that  vast  empire  into  the  society 
of  the  western  nations. 

How  magnificent  is  the  scene  which  the  rising  curtain  discloses  to 
us  here!  and  how  sublime  the  pacific  part  assigned  to  usl 

"  The  eastern  nations  sink,  their  gloiy  ends, 
And  empire  rises  where  the  sun  descends." 

But,  restraining  the  imagination  from  its  desire  to  follow  the  influ- 
ences of  the  United  States  in  their  future  progress  through  the  Ma- 
nillas, and  along  the  Indian  coast,  and  beyond  the  Persian  gulf,  to 
the  far-off  Mozambique,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  visible 
results  of  the  national  aggrandizement  at  home.  Wealth  has  every- 
where increased,  and  has  been  equalized  with  much  success  in  all  the 
states,  new  as  well  as  old.  Industry  has  persevered  in  opening  newly 
discovered  resources,  and  bringing  forth  their  treasures,  as  well  as  in 
the  establishment  of  the  productive  arts.  The  capitol,  which  at  first 
seemed  too  pretentious,  is  extending  itself  northward  and  southward 
upon  its  noble  terrace,  to  receive  the  representatives  of  new  incom- 
ing states.  The  departments  of  executive  administration  continually 
expand  under  their  lofty  arches  and  behind  their  lengthening  colon- 
nades. The  federal  city,  so  recently  ridiculed  for  its  ambitious  soli- 
tudes, is  extending  its  broad  avenues  in  all  directions,  and,  under  the 
hands  of  native  artists,  is  taking  on  the  graces,  as  well  as  the  fullness, 
of  a  capital.  Where  else  will  you  find  authority  so  august  as  in  a 
council  composed  of  the  representatives  of  thirty  states,  attended  by 
ambassadors  from  every  fi'ee  city,  every  re})ublic,  and  every  court, 
in  the  civilized  world  ?  In  near  proximity,  and  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  that  capital,  a  metropolis  has  arisen,  which  gathers,  by  the 
agency  of  canals,  of  railroads,  and  of  coastwise  navigation,  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  in  every  form  throughout  the  North  Americiiu 
states,  as  weJl  those  under  foreign  jurisdictiDn  as  tJiose  which  consti- 
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tute  tlie  Union,  and  distributes  them  in  exchange  over  the  globe— a 
city  whose  wealth  and  credit  supply  or  procure  the  capital  employed 
in  all  the  great  financial  movements  within  the  republic,  and  whose 
press,  in  all  its  departments  of  science,  literature,  religion,  philan- 
thropy, and  politics,  is  a  national  one.  Thus,  expansion  and  aggran- 
dizement, whose  natural  tendency  is  to  produce  debility  and  dissolu- 
tion, have  operated  here  to  create,  what  before  was  wanting,  a  social, 
political,  and  commercial  centre. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  this  material  growth,  allowance  must 
be  made,  liberally  made,  for  great  advantages  of  space,  climate,  and 
resources,  a-s  well  as  for  the  weakness  of  outward  resistance,  for  the 
vices  of  foreign  governments,  and  for  the  disturbed  and  painfu!  con- 
dition of  society  under  them — eausi^s  which  have  created  and  sus- 
tained a  tide  of  emigration  towards  the  United  States  unparalleled, 
lit  least  in  modern  times.  But  when  all  this  allowance  shall  Jiavc 
been  made,  we  shall  still  find  that  the  phenomenon  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  operation  here  of  some  great  ideas,  either  unknown  before,  or 
not  before  renderei;!  so  effective.  These  ideas  are,  first,  ihe  equality 
of  men  in  a  stjit«,  that  is  to  say,  the  erjUiJity  of  men  constituting  a 
state ;  secondly,  the  equality  of  states  in  a  eombination,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  equsility  of  states  constituting  a  nation.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  every  state  in  the  American  Union,  each  citizen  is  guaran- 
teed his  natural  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  is  guaranteed  a  share  of  the  sovereign 
power,  equal  to  that  which  can  be  assumed  by  any  other  citizen. 
Tiiis  is  the  equality  of  men  in  the  state.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  no  subjects.  Every  citizen  of  any  one  state 
is  a  free  and  equal  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Again,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  there  are  no  [>ermanent  provinces,  or 
dependencies.  The  Union  is  constituted  by  states,  and  all  of  them 
stand  upon  the  same  level  of  political  rights.  This  is  the  equality 
of  states  in  the  nation. 

The  reduction  of  the  two  abstractions  which  I  have  mentioned  into 
the  concrete,  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was,  like  most 
other  inventions,  mainly  due  to  accident.  There  were  thirteen  sev- 
eral states,  in  each  of  which,  owing  to  fortunate  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  original  colonization,  each  citizen  was  not  only  free,  but 
also  practically  equal,  in.  his  exercise  of  political  power,  to  every 
other  citizen  of  that  state.     The  freedom  and  equality  of  the  citizen, 
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iind  the  inalienability  of  his  natural  rights,  were  solemnly  reaffirmed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  thirteen  states  were  sev- 
erally free  and  independent  of  each  other.  They,  therefore,  were 
equal  states.  Each  was  a  sovereign.  They  needed  free  and  mutual 
commerce  among  themselves,  and  some  regulations  for  securing  to 
each  equal  facilities  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries.  A  union 
was  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  But  the  citizens  of 
each  state  were  unwilling  to  surrender  either  their  natural  and  ina- 
lienable rights,  or  the  guardianship  of  them,  to  a  common  goveciiment 
over  them  all,  even  to  attain  the  union  which  they  needed  so  much. 
So  a  federal  central  government  was  established,  which  is  sovereign 
only  in  commerce  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  necessary  commu- 
nications with  other  nations ;  that  is  to  say,  sovereign  only  in  regard 
to  the  mutual  internal  relations  of  the  states  themselves,  and  in  regard 
to  foreign  affairs.  In  this  government  the  states  are  practically  equal 
constituents,  although  the  equality  was  modified  by  some  limitations 
found  necessary  to  secure  the  assent  of  some  of  the  states.  The 
states  were  not  dissolved,  nor  disorganized,  hut  they  remain  really 
states,  just  as  before,  existing  independently  of  each  other  and  of  the 
Union,  and  exercising  sovereignty  in  all  the  municipal  departments 
of  society.  The  citizen  of  each  state  also  retains  all  his  natural 
rights  equally  in  the  Union  and  in  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
the  United  States  are  constituted  by  the  whole  mass  of  such  citizens 
throughout  all  the  several  states.  There  was  an  unoccupied  common 
domain,  which  the  several  states  surrendered  to  the  federal  authori- 
ties, to  the  end  that  it  might  be  settled,  colonized,  and  divided  into 
other  states,  to  be  organized  and  to  become  members  of  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  When  additions  to  this 
domain  were  made  from  foreign  countries,  the  same  principles  seemed 
to  be  the  only  ones  upon  which  the  government  could  be  extended 
over  them,  and  so,  with  some  qualifications  unimportant  on  the 
present  occasion,  they  became  universal  in  their  application. 

No  other  nation,  pursuing  a  career  of  aggrandizement,  has  adopted 
the  great  ideas  thus  developed  in  the  United  States.  The  Macedo- 
nian conquered  kingdoms  for  the  mere  gratification  of  conquest,  and 
they  threw  off  the  sway  he  established  over  them  as  soon  as  the 
sword  dropped  from  his  hand.  The  Eomans  conquered,  because  the 
alien  was  a  barbarian  rival  and  enemy,  and  because  Rome  must  fill 
the  world  alone.     The  empire,  thus  extended,  fell  under  the  blows 
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of  enemies,  subjugated  but  not  subdued,  as  soon  as  the  central  power 
had  lost  its  vigor.  The  Ottoman,  although  he  conijuered  with  the 
sword,  conciliated  the  subjected  tribes  by  admitting  them  to  the  rites 
of  a  new  and  attractive  religion.  The  religion,  however,  was  of  this 
world,  and  sensual,  and  therefore  it  debased  its  votaries.  France 
attempted  to  conquer  Europe  iu  retaliation  for  wronys  committed 
against  herself;  but  the  bow  broke  in  her  hands,  just  as  it  was  bent 
to  discharge  the  last  shaft.  Spain  has  planted  many  colonies  and 
conquered  many  states,  but  the  Castilian  was  proud  and  haughty; 
he  enslaved  the  native  and  oppressed  the  Creole.  The  Czar  wins  his 
way  amid  kindred  races,  as  a  parent  extending  protection  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  common  religion.  But  the  paternal  relation  iii 
politics  is  a  fiction  of  despotism,  which  extinguishes  all  individual 
energy  and  all  social  ambition.  Great  Britain  has  been  distinguished 
from  all  these  vulgar  conquerors.  She  is  a  civilizer  and  a  miaeion- 
arj.  She  has  planted  many  colonies  in  the  west,  and  conquered 
many  and  vast  countries  in  the  east,  and  has  carried  English  laws 
and  the  English  language  around  the  world.  But  Great  Britain  at 
home  is  an  aristocracy.  Her  colonies  can  neither  be  equal  to  her, 
nor  yet  independent.  Her  subjects  in  those  countries  may  be  free, 
but  they  cannot  be  Britons.  Consequently,  her  dependencies  are 
always  discontented,  and  insomuch  as  they  are  possessed  or  swayed 
by  freemen,  they  are  only  retained  in  their  connection  with  the 
British  throne  by  the  presence  of  military  and  naval  force.  You 
identify  an  American  state  or  colony  by  the  absence  of  the  federal 
power.  Everywhere,  on  the  contrary,  you  identify  a  British  colony, 
whether  in  British  America,  or  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  on  its  islands, 
or  in  Bombay,  or  at  Saint  Helena,  or  at  Gibraltar,  or  on  the  Ionian 
isles,  by  the  music  of  the  imperial  drum-beat  and  the  frown  of  royal 
battlements.  Great  Britain  always  inspires  fear,  and  often  commands 
respect,  but  she  has  no  friends  in  the  wide  family  of  nations.  So  it 
has  happened,  that  heretofore  nations  have  t'ither  repelled,  or 
exhausted,  or  disgusted  the  colonies  they  planted  and  the  countries 
they  conquered. 

The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  expand,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  attraction.  The  native- colonist  no  sooner  reaches  a  new  and 
distant  home,  whether  in  a  cleft  of  the  Rocky  mountains  or  on  the 
seashore,  than  he  proceeds  to  foijnd  a  state,  in  which  his  natural  and 
inahenable  rights  shall  be  .secure,  and  which  shall  become  an  equal 
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member  of  the  federal  union,  enjoying  its  protection,  and  sharing 
its  growing  greatness  and  renown.  Adjacent  states,  though  of  foreign 
habits,  religion  and  descent,  especially  if  they  are  defenceless,  look 
with  favor  upon  the  approach  of  a  power  that  will  leave  them  in  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  may 
absorb  them,  will  spare  their  corporatfe  existence  and  individuality. 
The  attraction  ineresuses  as  commerce  widens  the  circle  of  the  national 
influence. 

If  these  positions  seem  to  require  qualification  at  all,  the  very 
modifications  -will,  nevertheless,  serve  to  illustrate  and  sustain  the 
genera!  principles  involved.  The  people  of  Mexico  resist  annexa- 
tion because  they  fear  it  would  result  in  their  being  outnumbered  by 
Americans,  and  so  lead  to  the  restoration  of  African  slavery,  which 
they  have  abolished.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  take 
alarm  lest  by  annexation  they  may  themselves  be  reduced  to  slavery 
The  people  of  the  Canadas  hesitate  because  they  disapprove  the 
modification  of  the  principles  of  equality  of  men  and  of  states  in 
favor  of  slavcbolding  states,  which  were  admitted  in  the  federal  con- 
stitution. 

What  is  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  physical  progress  of  the 
United  States  ?  It  is,  that  the  strongest  bonds  of  cohesion  in  society 
are  commerce  and  gratitude  for  protected  freedom. 

While  the  majestic  ])hysical  progress  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  denied  as  a  fact,  it  is,  nevertheless,  too  generally  regarded  as 
purely  accidental,  and  likely  to  cease  through  a  want  of  correspond- 
ing intelJigenee  and  virtue.  The  principle  assumed  in  this  reasoning 
is  just.  A  nation  deficient  in  intelligence  and  virtue  is  an  ignoble 
one,  and  no  ignoble  race  can  enlarge  or  even  retain  empire.  But 
examination  will  show  that  the  facb*  assumetl  are  altogether  errone- 
ous. In  order  to  prove  that  we  are  deficient  in  intelligence,  the 
monuments  of  ancient  and  modern  nations,  all  of  whom  have  either 
completed  their  courses  or  passed  the  middle  point,  are  arrayed  be- 
fore us,  and  we  are  challenged  to  exhibit  similar  monuments  of  equal 
merit  on  the  pait  of  the  United  States ;  as  if  time  were  not  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  achievement,  and  as  if,  also,  circumstances  exert  no 
influence  in  directing  the  activity  of  nations.  It  is  true  that  we  can 
show  no  campaigns  equal  to  those  of  Ca;sar,  or  of  Frederick,  or  of 
Napoleon;  and  no  inspirations  of  the  divine  art.  equal  to  the  Iliad, 
or  the  Eneid,  or  the  Inferno,  or  the  dramas  of  Shakspcare.     But  it 
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is  equally  true  that  neither  Greece,  nor  Rome,  nor  France,  nor  Eng- 
land, has  erected  a  tower  as  high  as  Babel,  or  a  mausoleum  so  mas- 
sive as  the  grand  pyramid. 

Reasoning  d  priori,  it  is  manifest,  that  insomuch  as  the  physical 
progress  of  the  United  States  has  been  unprecedented  while  it  has 
followed  a  method,  and  insomuch  as  this  progress  has  been  conducted 
with  magnanimity  through  many  temptations  and  embarrassments, 
it  is  of  itself  no  unworthy  monument  of  national  intelligence. 

The  constitutions  (of  the  states  and  of  the  Union)  are  confessedly 
unsurpassed.  Grant,  as  is  true,  that  all  the  great  political  ideas 
which  are  embodied  in  them,  were  before  known :  grant,  moreover, 
that  a  favorable  conjuncture  for  reducing  those  abstractions  to  the 
concrete  had  come ;  grant,  also,  that  favorable  conditions  of  nature 
and  human  society  concurred  :  nevertheless,  even  then  I  may  ask, 
was  ever  higher  genius,  or  greater  talent,  displayed,  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  men,  than  were  exercised  first  in  framing  the  many 
peculiar  and  delicate  parts  of  that  system  of  government,  with  pro- 
portions so  accurate  that  each  might  bear  the  very  tension  and  pres- 
sure to  which  it  was  to  be  exposed,  and  then  in  bringing  all  those 
parts  together,  and  forging  them  into  one  great  machine  with  such 
wonderftil  skill,  that  at  the  very  first  touch  of  tfie  propelling  popu- 
lar spring,  it  went  at  once  into  full  and  perfect  operation,  and  has 
continued  its  movements  for  seventy  years,  in  prosperity  as  well  as 
in  adversity,  amid  the  factions  generated  by  a  long  peace,  and  the  dis- 
turbances of  war,  not  only  without  interruption  or  irregularity,  but 
even  without  a  jar.  Consider  the  sagacity  of  the  people  that,  amid 
the  clouds  of  jealousy  and  the  storms  of  passion,  raised  by  heated 
partisans,  deliberately  examined,  and  resolutely  adopted,  that  won- 
derful yet  untried  mechanism,  so  well  contrived  for  their  use,  and 
decided  that  it  should  not  merely  have  a  trial,  but  should  stand  for- 
ever, the  only  government  of  themselves  and  of  their  posterity. 
Consider,  that  not  only  was  this  vast  engine  set  in  motion  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  people,  but  it  has  also  been  kept  in  motion  by 
their  own  perpetually  renewed  consent  and  direct  activity ;  and  that, 
although  like  every  other  combination  of  forces,  it  has  its  dead  points, 
yet  it  passes  through  them  with  perfect  regularity,  and  without  even 
any  sensible  diminution  of  motion,  owing  to  the  watchful  perform- 
ance by  the  people  at  ciitical  moments,  of  the  functions  devolved 
upon  them.     Consider  how  many  and  various  are  the  human  wills. 
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wliich  meet  and  concur,  every  time  a  fresh  impulse  is  given  to  the 
great  mechanism.  A  majority  of  the  states,  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  act  on  any  such  occasion,  could  bring  the  government  to  a  dead 
stand.  Consider  that  the  people  not  only  interfere  on  such  critical 
occasions,  but  als<)  that  they  are  continually  supplying  the  necessary 
force  to  sustain  the  movements  of  the  suhoi-dinate  parts  of  the  machine. 

1'liere  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  electors,  and  every  one  of 
tliL'SO  is  charged  with  tlie  performance,  fcir  the  most  part  annually, 
of  four  chisses  of  functions,  in  as  many  distinct  spheres.  Once, 
generally  in  each  year,  the  electors  choose  a  mayor  or  siijiervisor, 
aldermen  or  trustees,  or  selectmen,  justices  of  tlie  peace,  police 
ollieers,  clerks,  assessors  of  taxes,  commissioners  of  public  charities, 
commissioners  of  streets,  roads  and  bridges,  and  subalterns,  or  other 
oflicers  of  the  militia,  in  their  respective  cities,  towns,  or  other 
forms  of  municipalities.  Again,  the  electors,  generally  once  in  each 
year,  choose  officers  nearly  as  numerous,  and  of  a  higher  grade,  to 
execute  jutiicial,  ministerial,  and  fiscal  powers  of  a  similar  nature, 
within  the  counties,  which  embrace  several  cities,  towns  and  muni- 
cipalities. Again,  they  elect  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  judges,  treasurers  and  ministers  of  finjmce, 
of  education,  of  public  works  and  of  charities,  in  the  stales  constitu- 
ted by  such  counties,  states  sovereign  in  all  things,  except  tlie  few 
departments  they  have  voluntarily  assigned  to  the  Federal  Union. 
Once  more,  the  citizens  choose,  once  in  two  years,  representatives, 
and  once  in  three  years,  senators,  who  exercise  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  republic ;  and  once  in  four  years,  the  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  its  chief  executive  magistrates.  The 
peace,  order,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  even  the  safety  of  society, 
rest  manifestly  on  the  soundness  of  judgment  with  which  these  many 
and  various  electoral  trusts  are  discharged.  Reflect,  now,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  perturbations  of  society,  the  devices  and  combina- 
tions of  parties,  and  the  appliances  of  corruption,  to  which  the 
electoral  body  is  at  all  times  exposed.  Could  these  functions  be 
performed  with  results  so  generally  auspicious  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  did  not,  aa  a  mass,  excel  other  nations  in  intelligence, 
as  much  as  in  the  good  fortune  of  inheriting  such  extraordinary 
institutions? 

Look  at  the  operation  of  this  system  in  yet  another  aspect.  Not 
only  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states,  but  even  the  constitution 
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of  the  Union,  stands  only  by  tUti  voluiitiiiy  conaent  of  tLe  people. 
By  physical  force,  wliicli  tlie  govet'iiuiL'til  could  not  suppress,  they 
could  subvert  any  or  all  of  these  coiistilutioiis.  Even  without  force, 
and  acting  only  by  agreement,  but  in  conformity  to  certain  establisbed 
conditions,  tbey  can  change  or  subvert  all  tliesu  constitutions.  There 
is  indeed  no  restraining  power  acting  upon  them,  from  within  or 
from  without.  Practically,  tiey  do  change  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  stales  once  in  twenty  years.  Yet  they  work  such  changes 
generally  without  commotion,  and  they  have  never  made  one  with- 
out replacing  the  constitution  removed  by  a  better  one.  A  few  of 
the  states  inherited  the  jurisprudence  of  the  civil  law,  and  all  the 
others  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  England.  Does  any  one 
deny  that  they  have  sagaciously  retained  all  the  parta  of  those 
excellent  codes  which  are  essential  to  order  and  civil  liberty,  and 
have  modified  others  only  so  far  as  w:is  required  by  the  changing 
circumatana'S  of  societv  and  the  ever- unfolding  sentiments  of  justice 
and  humanity?  Let  our  logical  amendments  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  our  simple  processes  of  pleading  and  practice  in  courts 
of  justice  and  our  meliorations  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  of 
elecmosyimry  laws,  and  of  penitentiary  systems,  vindicate  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  wisdom  of  tlie  American  people. 

Modern  invention,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  chiefly 
employed  in  discovering  new  laws  of  nature,  and  in  shaping  those 
discoveries  into  the  forms  of  theories  and  maxims.  Thus  far,  in  the 
present  century,  invention  has  employed  itself  in  applying  those 
theories  and  maxims,  by  various  devices  of  mechanism,  or  otherwise, 
to  [)racticiil  use.  In  Europe,  those  devices  are  chiefly  such  as  regard 
iBsthL't:e  effect.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  those  devices  are 
such  m  have  for  their  object  the  increase  of  power.  Required  to 
subline  niiture  through  a  broad  range  quickly,  and  to  bring  forth  her 
various  nsources  with  haste,  and  yet  having  numbers  inadequate 
!unl  capital  quite  unequal  to  such  labors,  the  American  studies  chiefly 
economy  and  efiiciency.  He  has  examined  every  instrument,  and 
engine,  and  combination,  and  compasition,  received  from  his  elder 
trans-atlantic  brother,  in  the  light  of  those  objects,  and  has  either 
improved  it,  or  devised  a  new  and  better  one.  He  aims  at  doing  the 
most  that  is  possible  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  this  characteristio 
is  manifested  equally  in  his  weapons  of  war  and  in  his  instrumenla 
of  peace,  whether  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  field,  or  in  the  work- 
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sliop,  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea,  the  lire-arm,  the  ax,  the  plow,  the 
railroad,  the  clippcr-sliip,  the  steam-engine  and  the  printing-pi^ess. 
His  railroads  cost  less  and  are  less  peifect  tlian  those  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  he  builds  ten  miles  where  they  build  only  three.  He 
moves  passLni^ris  nnd  frei^Uta  on  suchrotds  ind  in  his  ships  with 
leas  sat(,tv  but  with  greittr  cheapness  ind  \elocitj'.  He  prepares 
his  newspapers,  his  niJigTzines  and  his  trtaliaes,  with  Ifss  care,  but 
he  prints  a  hundred  foi  one  If  tht  Europtais  iias  failed  to  give 
him  necci".!!^  punciple  or  to  Lmbod}  it  in  t  practicid  machine,  he 
finds  out  the  one,  or  constructs  the  other  ptoniptly  for  himself.  He 
wanted  machines  for  working  up  his  forests,  and  he  invented  the 
saw-gang,  and  the  grooving  and  planing  machines;  for  cleaning 
his  cotton,  and  he  invente<l  the  gin;  for  harvesting  his  wheat,  and 
he  invented  the  reaper.  He  needed  mechanical  force  to  navigate  his 
lotig  rivers  and  broiid  lakes,  and  he  converted  the  steam  engine  into 
a  marine  power.  He  needed  dispatch  in  communicating  intelligence, 
and  he  placed  bis  lightning-rod  horizontally,  and  beating  it  into  a 
wire,  converted  it  into  a  writing  telegraph. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  American  science  and  no  American 
liteniture.  Now  there  is  an  American  tenancy  in  every  intellectual 
department,  and  none  acknowledge  its  presence  and  usefulness  more 
freely  than  those  wliose  fame  has  least  to  fear  from  competition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  intellectual  development  of  the  United 
States  is  due  chieily  to  the  adoption  of  the  great  idea  of  universal 
emulation.  Our  constitutions  and  laws  open  every  department  of 
human  enterprise  and  ambition  to  all  citiKcna  without  respect  to 
birth,  or  class,  or  condition,  and  steadily  though  cautiously  exert  a 
power  quite  effective  in  preventing  any  accidental  social  inequality 
from  becoming  fixed  and  permanent. 

There  still  remains  the  question  whether  the  moral  development 
is  coordinate  with  those  of  physical  power  and  mind  in  the  United 
States.  A  republic  may  be  safe,  even  though  it  be  weak,  and  though 
it  be  in  a  considerable  degree  intellectually  inactive,  as  is  seen  in 
Switzerland ;  but  a  republic  cannot  exist  without  virtue. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  examine  the  question  through  the  lens  of  tra- 
ditional prejudice.  A  kind  of  reverence  is  paid  by  all  nations  to 
antiquity.  There  is  no  one  that  does  not  trace  its  lineage  from  the 
gods,  or  from  those  who  were  especially  favored  by  the  gods.  Every 
p!,>ople  ha^  )i:id  its  age  of  gold,  or  Augustan  age,  or  heroic  age — an 
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s!  forever  passed.  These  prejudices  are  not  altogether 
Although  they  produce  a  conviclion  of  declining 
virtue,  which  is  unfavorable  to  generous  emulation,  yet  a  people  at 
once  ignorant  and  irreverential  would  necessarily  become  licentious, 
Xevcrtheless,  such  prejudices  ought  to  be  modified.  It  is  untrue, 
ili;it  in  the  period  of  a  nation's  rise  from  disorder  to  refinement,  it  is 
not  able  to  continually  surpass  itself.  We  see  the  present  plainly, 
distinctly,  with  all  its  coarse  outlines,  its  rough  inequalities,  its  dark 
blots,  and  its  glaring  deformities.  We  hear  all  its  tumultuous  sotiud.'i 
fliid  jarring  discords.  We  see  and  hear  the  past,  through  a  distance 
which  reduces  all  its  inequalities  to  a  plane,  mellows  all  its  shades 
into  a  pleasing  hue,  and  subdu&s  even  its  hoarsest  voices  into  har- 
mony. In  our  own  case,  the  prejudice  is  less  erroneous  than  in  most 
others.  The  revolutionary  age  was  truly  a  heroic  one.  Its  exigen- 
cies called  forth  the  genius  and  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  society, 
and  they  ripened  amid  the  hanlships  of  a  long  and  severe  tiial.  But 
there  were  selfishness,  and  vice,  and  fiictions,  then,  as  now,  although 
comparatively  subdued  and  repressed.  You  have  only  to  consult 
impartial  history,  to  learn  that  neither  public  faith,  nor  public  loyalty, 
nor  private  virtue,  culminated  at  that  period  in  our  own  country,' 
while  a  mere  glance  at  the  literature,  or  at  the  stage,  or  at  the  poli- 
tics, of  any  European  country,  in  any  previous  age,  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  was  marked,  more  distinctly  than  the  present,  by  licentious 
morals  and  mean  ambition. 

Reasoning  dprioriagian,  as  we  did  in  another  ease,  it  is  only  just 
to  infer  in  favor  of  the  United  States  an  improvement  of  morals  from 
their  established  progress  in  knowledge  and  power ;  otherwise,  the 
philosophy  of  society  is  misunderstood,  and  we  must  change  all  our 
courses,  and  henceforth  seek  safety  in  imbecility,  and  virtue  in  super- 
stition and  ignorance. 

What  shall  be  the  test  of  the  national  morals?  Shall  it  be  the 
eccentricity  of  crimes?  Certainly  not;  for  then  we  must  compare 
the  criminal  eccentricity  of  to-day  with  that  of  yesterday.  The 
result  of  the  comparison  would  be  only  this,  that  the  crimes  of 
society  change  with  changing  circumstances. 

1  "I  ought  not  to  object  to  yoar  reverence  for  ynor  ft  there,  as  you  call  them,  meaning,  I  pre- 
sume, the  goverament,  and  thosa  concerned  in  the  direction  of  public  afikirn ;  ranch  lean  coold  I 
hi;  diepleased  at  your  numbering  me  amonc  them.  But,  to  teli  you  a  very  great  secret,  ae  far  ae 
I  am  espahle  lit  comparing  the  merits  of  fifferent  periods,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
were  better  than  yon  are.  We  had  as  many  poor  creatures  and  seiflsh  beings  In  proportion, 
amonans,  as  yon  have  among  you;  nor  were  there  then  more  enlightened  men,  or  In  greater 
number  in  proporCinn,  than  iTicre  are  now."-ViJA»  Adimu'i  Letter  to  Josiah  Quince,  .STeS.  9, 1811. 
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Loyalty  to  the  state  is  a  public  virtue.  Was  it  ever  deeper-toned 
or  more  universal  than  it  is  now  ?  I  know  there  are  ebullitions  of 
passion  and  discontent,  sometimes  brealting  out  into  disorder  and 
violence ;  but  was  faction  ever  more  effectually  disarmed  and  harm- 
less than  it  is  now?  There  is  a  loyalty  that  springs  from  the  afl'ec- 
tion  that  we  bear  to  our  native  soil.  This  we  have  as  strong  as  any 
people.  But  it  is  n<}t  the  soil  alone,  nor  yet  the  soil  beneath  our  feet 
and  the  skies  over  our  heads,  that  eoustttut«  our  country.  It  is  its 
freedom,  equality,  justice,  greatness  and  glory.  Who  among  ns  is 
so  low  as  to  be  insensible  of  an  interest  in  them?  Four  hundred 
thousand  natives  of  other  lands  every  year  voluntarily  renounce 
their  own  sovereigns,  and  swear  fealty  to  our  own.  Who  has  ever 
known  an  American  to  transfer  his  allegiance  permanently  to  a  for- 
eign power? 

The  spirit  of  the  laws,  in  any  country,  is  a  true  index  to  the  morals 
of  the  people,  just  in  proportion  to  the  power  they  exercise  in  making 
them.  Who  complains,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  crime  or  immorality 
blots  our  statute-books  with  licentious  enactments? 

The  character  of  a  country's  magistrates,  legislators,  and  captains, 
chosen  by  a  people,  reflect  their  own.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  earnest 
canvassing  which  so  frequently  recurring  elections  require,  suspicion 
oflen  follows  the  magistrate,  and  scandal  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  statesman.  Yet,  when  his  course  has  been  finished,  what  magis- 
trate has  left  a  name  tarnished  by  corruption,  or  what  statesman  has 
left  an  act  or  an  opinion  so  erroneous  that  decent  charity  cannot 
excuse,  though  it  may  disapprove?  What  chieftain  ever  tempered 
military  triumph  with  s<j  much  moderation  as  he  who,  when  he  had 
placed  our  standard  on  the  battlements  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  not 
only  received  an  offer  of  supreme  authority  from  the  conquered 
nation,  but  declined  it? 

The  manners  of  a  nation  are  the  outward  form  of  its  inner  life. 
Where  is  woman  held  in  so  chivalrous  respect,  and  where  does  she 
deserve  that  eminence  better?  Where  is  property  more  safe,  com- 
mercial honor  better  sustained,  or  human  life  more  sacred  ? 

Moderation  is  a  virtue  in  private  and  in  public  life.  Has  not  the 
great  increase  of  private  wealth  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  widening 
the  circle  of  education  and  elevating  the  standard  of  popular  intelli- 
gence? With  forces  which,  if  combined  and  directed  by  ambition, 
would  subjugate  this  continent  at  once,  we  have  made  only  two  very 
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short  wars — the  one  confessedly  a  war  of  defense,  and  the  other  ended 
by  paying  for  a  peace  and  for  a  domain  already  fully  conquered. 

Where  lies  the  secret  of  the  increase  of  virtue  which  has  thus  been 
established?  I  think  it  will  be  fyund  in  the  entire  emancipation  of 
the  consciences  of  men  from  either  direct  or  indirect  control  by 
established  ecclesiastical  or  political  systems.  Religious  classes,  like 
political  parties,  have  been  left  to  compete  in  tlie  grcat^work  of  moral 
education,  and  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  conlidence  and  affi-ction 
of  society,  by  the  purity  of  their  faith  and  of  their  monds. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some,  who  may  be  willing  to  adopt  the  gene- 
ral conclusions  of  this  argument,  will  object  that  it  is  not  allogether 
sustained  by  the  action  of  the  government  itself,  however  true  it  may 
be  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  great  action  of  society.  I  cannot  enter 
a  field  where  truth  is  to  be  sought  among  the  disputations  of  jiassion 
and  prejudice.  I  may  say,  however,  in  reply,  first,  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  although  more  perfect  thau  any  other, 
and  although  they  embrace  the  great  ideas  of  the  age  mofe  fully  than 
any  other,  are,  nevertheless,  like  all  other  governments,  fonml  -d  on 
compromises  of  some  abstract  truths  and  of  some  natural  rijilits. 

As  government  is  impressed  by  its  constitution,  so  it  musi.  m.'ces- 
sarily  act.  This  may  suffice  to  explain  the  phenomenon  cJ'inplained 
of.  But  it  is  true,  also,  that  no  government  ever  did  altogotiier'  act 
cut,  purely  and  for  a  long  period,  all  the  virtues  of  its  original  wnsti- 
tution.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  so  well  told  by  Bolingbroke,  thai 
every  nation  must  perpetually  renew  its  constitution  or  perish. 
Hence,  moreover,  it  is  a  great  excellence  of  our  system  that  sove- 
reignty resides,  not  in  congress  an'd  the  president,  nor  yet  in  the 
governments  of  the  states,  but  in  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  sovereign  be  just  and  firm  and  uncorrupted,  the  governments 
can  always  be  brought  back  from  any  aberrations,  and  even  the  con- 
stitutions themselves,  if  in  any  degree  imperfect,  can  be  amended. 
This  great  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  their  govern 
emmeni  glimmers  in  the  British  system,  wliile  it  fills  onr  own  with 
a  broad  and  glowing  light. 

"  Let  not  your  king  and  parliament  in  one, 
Much  less  apart,  mistake  themselves  for  that 
Which  is  most  worthy  to  he  thought  upoa, 
Nor  think  they  are  ep.=etitiaHy  the  State. 
Let  them  not  fancy  that  the  aiitliorily 
Vol  IV  23 
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And  privileges  on  tliem  bestowed, 

Confeir'd,  are  to  set  up  a  majesty, 

Or  a,  power  or  a  glory  of  their  own ; 

Bui  let  them  kuow  it  was  for  a  deeper  life 

Which  they  but  represent ; 

Tliat  tliere's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 

Veil'd  tliough  it  be,  tlian  parliament  or  king," 

Gentlemen,  you  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  order 
that  you  may  impart  it  to  the  state.  What  Fenclon  was  to  France, 
you  may  be  to  your  country.  Before  you  teach,  let  me  enjoin  upon  you 
to  study  well  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  have  tried  to  prove  to  you  only  that,  while  they  inherit  the 
imperfeetiona  of  humanity,  they  are  yet  youthful,  apt,  vigorous,  and 
virtuous,  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  worthy,  and  will  make  noble 
\ises  of  your  best  iuatructiona 
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Society  and  government  arc  mutually  related  and  inseparable. 
Tlie  material,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of  every 
people,  determine,  through  either  a  direct  exercise  of  their  will  or 
their  passive  consent,  the  nature  and  form  of  their  government. 
Keasoning  from  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  man,  we  justly  conclude  that  a  high  stage  of  social  happiness 
is  attainable,  and  that  beneficent  government  is  therefore  ultimately 
possible.  Any  different  theory  makes  the  hopes  which  sustain  virtue 
delusive,  and  the  Deity,  who  inspires  them,  a  demon,  equally  to  be 
feared  and  hated.  E.-iperience,  however,  teaches  us  that  the  advances 
of  mankind  toward  sueh  happiness  and  government  are  very  slow. 
Poetry,  indeed,  often  presents  to  us  pleasing  scenes  of  national 
felicity ;  but  these  are  purely  imaginary,  while  history  is  an  almost 
unrelieved  narrative  of  political  crimes  and  public  dangers  and 
calamities. 

We  discover,  by  induction,  moral  laws  as  inflexible  as  the  material 
laws  of  the  universe.  We  know,  therefore,  that  the  tardiness  of 
political  progress  results  from  a  failure  thus  far  to  discover  or  apply 
those  moral  laws.  The  failure,  at  first  view,  excites  surprise.  Social 
melioration  is  apparently  an  object  of  general  and  intense  desire. 
Certainly,  the  arts  which  subserve  material  safety,  subsistence  and 
comfort,  have  been  eminently  improved.  We  construct  useful 
engines  recently  conceiveai ;  we  search  the  whole  surface  of  the 
round  earth  with  comparative  ease ;  we  know  the  appointed  courses 
and  seasons  of  worlds  which  we  can  scarcely  see.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  poetry,  are 
susceptible  of  higher  perfection.  Why,  then,  does  political  science 
remain  obscure,  and  the  art  of  government  uncertain  and  perplexed. 

It  happens,  in  some  degree,  because  material  wants  have  hitherto 
exacted  excessive  oare ;  in  some  degree,  because  the  advantages  which 

1  An  oration  at  Plj^onth,  December  SI.  ISfiG. 
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result  from  political  improvements  are  itiilirect  and  diffasire;  but 
chiefly  because  tbe  science  is  in  its  nature  recondite,  and  the  art 
intrinsically  difficult. 

Metaphysias  is  a  science  confessedly  abstruse,  and  generally 
regarded  as  irksome  and  fruitless.  Lord  Bacon  so  pronounces,  and 
he  explains:  "For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  coTitemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  worketh 
according  to  the  stuff,  and  js  limited  thereby  ;  but  if  it  work  upon 
itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endless,  and  brings 
forward,  indeed,  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of 
thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit."  How  could  the 
study  of  groups  be  cither  easier  or  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
individual  man  ?  The  same  philosopher  confesses  that  "  government 
is  a  part  of  knowledge,  secret  and  retired." 

Consider  only  one  state.  Its  magnitude  is  immense,  its  outlines 
are  indistinct,  it  is  without  symmetry  of  parts;  its  principles  and 
dispositions  are  a.  confuseil  aggregiite  of  the  imperfectly  understood 
principles  and  dispositions  of  many  thousands  or  even  many  millions 
of  men.  The  causes  which  have  chiefly  given  form  and  direction 
to  these  principles  and  dispasitions  are  either  unknown  or  forgotten; 
those  which  are  now  moclifying  them  are  too  subtle  for  our  examina- 
tion. The  future  of  states  involves  further  conditions,  which  lie 
outside  of  the  range  of  human  foresight,  and  therefore  are  called 
accidents.  Human  life  is  short,  while  the  process  of  induction  in 
political  science  reaches  through  generations,  and  even  ages.  Phi- 
losophers seldom  enjoy  facilities  for  that  process.  Hence,  they 
"  make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths,  and  their  dis- 
courses are  as  the  stars,  which  give  little  light,  because  they  are  so 
high."  Statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  "  write  according  to  the  states 
where  they  live,  what  is  received  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  law." 

A  constitutional  alteration  is  often  nefcessary  to  secure  a  desirable 
social  improvement ;  but  such  an  alteration  cannot  be  made  without 
a  previous  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  state,  and  even  of  opinion 
in  surK)unding  states ;  for  nations  are  social  persons,  and  members 
of  a  universal  commonwealth.  Habit  resists  such  changes.  Timi- 
dity, though  looking  forward,  is  short-sighted ;  and  with  far-sighted 
veneration,  which  always  looks  backward,  opposes  such  changes. 
Laws,  however  erroneous,  or  however  arbitrarily  established,  acquire 
a  supposed  sanctity  from  the  ceremony  of  their  enactment,  and 
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derive  gieat  strength  from  protracted  acquiescence.  In  a  despotic 
state,  n«  subject  can  move  chunges.  In  a  free  one,  each  member 
may  oppose,  and  opponents  more  easily  combine  tiian  advocates. 
Ambition  is  the  ruling  passion  of  states.  It  is  blind  to  defects  and 
dangers,  while  hurrying  them  on  in  careers  of  aggression  and  aggran- 
dizement. The  personal  interests  and  ambitions  of  many  eifcetive 
members  of  the  state  cling  to  its  institutions,  however  erroneous  or 
injurious,  and  protect  them  against  innovation.  Keform  can  only 
appeal  to  reason  and  conscience.  Conservatism  arouses  prejudice, 
cupidit}'  and  fear,  and  adroitly  excites  and  directs  hatred  against  the 
person  of  the  reformer.  Itetaliation  too  naturally  follows:  and  so 
the  controversy,  which  properly  ought  to  be  a  public  and  dispassionate 
one,  changes  imperceptibly  into  a  heated  conflict  of  factions.  Uuman- 
ity  and  benevolence  are  developed  only  with  increasing  kiiowletlge 
and  retinement.  Ilenct',  castas  and  classes  long  remain ;  and  these, 
although  all  equally  interested  in  a  prO}>oscd  melioration,  are,  by  an 
artful  direction  of  their  mutual  antipathies,  niade  to  defeat  it  by  their 
implacable  contentions.  Material  interests  are  immediately  roused 
and  combined  in  opposition,  because  they  softer  from  the  least  dis- 
turbance. The  beneiits  of  a  social  change  are  more  distant,  and 
therefore  distrusted  and  undervalued.  The  law  of  progress  certainly 
does  not  require  changes  of  institutions  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
pubhc  calamities,  or  even  of  great  private  inconveniences.  But 
that  law  is,  nevertheless,  inexorable.  A  necessary  reformation  will 
have  its  way,  peaeefuliy  if  favored,  violently,  if  resisted.  In  this 
sense,  the  Founder  of  Christianity  confessed  that  he  hail  come 
upon  the  earth  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  Eevolutions  are 
not  divinely  appointed  attendants  of  progress,  nor  is  liberty  necessa- 
rily born  of  social  convulsion,  and  baptized  with  blood.  Eevohi- 
tioos,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  natural  penalties  for  unwise  persistence 
in  error,  and  servile  acquiescence  in  injustice  and  oppression.  Such 
revolutions,  moreover,  are  of  doubtful  success.  Most  men  eng^igo 
readily  enough  in  civil  wars,  and  for  a  flash  are  hot  and  active;  hut 
they  cool  from  natural  unsteadiness  of  temper,  and  abandon  their  ob- 
jt'cts,  and,  destitute  alike  of  principle,  honor  and  true  courage,  betray 
themselves,  their  associates,  and  even  their  cause,  however  just  and 
Kacred.  Happily,  however,  martial  revolutions  do  not  always  fail.  In 
some  cases,  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of  the  nation  undergo  a  propi- 
tious change ;  it  becomes  generous,  brave  and  sclf-denving,  and  free- 
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dom  consequently  gains  substantial  and  enduring  triumplis.  It  is  hard, 
in  such  cases,  U>  separate  the  share  of  fortune  from  that  of  merit,  in 
analyzing  the  characters  of  heroes.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary. 
The  martial  heroism  of  such  revolutions  is  wisely  honored,  even  with 
exaggeration,  because  such  honors  stimulate  a  virtuous  and  healthful 
emulation.  Mankind  seek  out  the  noblest  among  the  successful 
champions,  and  investing  him  with  imaginary  excellence  in  addition 
to  his  real  merit,  set  him  apai't  as  an  object  of  universal  veneration 
to  the  world's  end.  We  recogniiie  such  impersonations  in  Tell  and 
Alfred,  in  Wallace  and  Washington. 

These  successful  martial  revolutions,  however,  only  consummate 
changes  which  were  long  before  projected  and  prepared  by  bold, 
thoughtful,  earnest  and  persevering  reformers.  'I'lere  is  justly  due, 
therefore,  to  these  reformers,  at  least  some  of  the  homage  which 
redeemed  nations  award  to  their  benefactors.  We  shall  increase  that 
tribute,  if  we  reflect  that  the  sagacity  which  detects  the  roots  and 
1  from  which  national  calamities  and  thraldoms  spring,  and 
a  calmly  to  remove  them,  and  to  avert  the  need  of  an  ulti- 
mate sanguinary  remedy,  or  prepare  that  remedy  so  that  it  shall  be 
effectual,  combines  the  merits  of  genius,  of  prudence  and  humanity, 
with  those  of  patriotism. ,  Our  admiration  of  these  reformers  will 
rise  still  higher  when  we  remember  that  they  always  are  eminently 
good  men,  denied  the  confidence  and  sympathies  of  the  country 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  save.  They  are  necessarily  good 
men,  because  only  such  can  love  freedom  heartily. 

"All  others  love,  not  freedom,  but  lieeiiae,  which  never  hath  more  scope  or 
indulgence  than  under  tyrants.  Hence  it  is  that  tyrauts  are  not  often  offended, 
nor  stand  much  in  doubt  of  bad  men,  aa  being  all  naturnlly  servile;  but  in  whom 
virtue  and  true  wortli  most  is  eminent,  these  they  fear  in  earnest,  as  by  right  their 
masters.  Against  these  lie  all  their  hatred  and  suspicion.  Consequently,  neitlier 
do  bad  men  hate  tyrants,  but  have  been  always  readiest,  witli  their  falsilied  names 
of  loyalty  and  obedience,  to  color  over  their  base  compliances." 

The  devotion  of  these  real  authors  of  all  beneficent  revolutions  to 
the  melioration  of  human  society  is,  therefore,  the  moat  perfect  and 
impressive  form  of  magnanimity. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  estimate  is  not  generally  allowed ;  noi- 
ls the  injustice  of  the  case  peculiar.  It  occurs  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  activity.  We  jnst)y  honor  the  name  of  Watt,  who  applied 
the  ascertained  mechanical  power  of  steam  to  the  service  of  the  use- 
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fill  arts  of  BOcial  life— and  the  memory  of  Fulton,  wbo  converted  the 
steam  engine  into  a  marine  power,  and  sent  it  abroad  on  all  lakes, 
rivers  and  oceans,  an  agent  of  commerce,  knowledge,  civilization  and 
freedom.  Yet  we  seldom  rec^ill  tbe  previous  and  indispensable 
studies  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  who  announced  his  invention 
of  the  steam  engine  itself  in  those  woi-ils,  as  full  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence as  of  joy: 

"Tlianks  to  G!od,  nest  to  those  which  are  due  for  creation  am!  redemption,  for 
hnving  vouchsafed  an  insight  into  so  great  a  aecrtt  of  nature,  beneficial  to  all  man- 
kind, as  this  water-commanding  engine." 


"We  cheerfully  accord  renown  to  Morse,  who  produced  the  electric 
telegniph ;  but  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  Franklin  discovered  the 
germ  of  that  great  invention,  by  boldly  questioning  the  awe- in  spiring 
lightnings  in  their  native  ski&i. 

There  is  abundant  excuse  for  the  popular  neglect  of  peaceful  social 
reformers.  Either  they  are  engaged  in  apparently  idle  and  visionary 
speculations,  or  else  occupied  in  what  seems  even  more  absurd,  an 
obstiniiti;  contention  with  the  prevailing  puliticiil  pliilusophy  of  their 
age.  Those  speculations  assume  the  consistency  of  science— that 
contention,  the  dignity  of  knowledge — only  when,  in  some  later  age, 
the  principles  they  announced  have  been  estiiblished.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  pass  for  malcontents  and  fanatics.  The  rude  taste  of 
society  generally  delights  in  themes  and  characters  which  are  sound- 
ing, marvelous,  and  magnificent;  and  prefers  the  march,  the  camp, 
the  siege,  the  surprise,  the  sortie,  the  charge,  the  battle,  with  its 
quickly  vibrating  fortunes — the  victory,  the  agonies  of  the  night 
which  follows  it,  and  the  pomp  and  revelry  of  the  day  which  ban 
ishes  the  complaining  memories  of  that  fearful  night — to  the  humani- 
larian's  platnd  studies,  or  the  bewildering  debates  of  polemic  politics. 

Excusable,  however,  as  the  injustice  is,  which  I  have  described,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  unwise  and  injurious.  It  discoumges  necessary, 
noble  and  generous  efforts,  and  ischief  among  the  bulwarks  of  super- 
s'tition  and  despotism.  The  energies  of  men  can  never  remain  sta- 
tionary. A  nation  that  will  not  tolerate  the  activity  of  intellectual 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  political  truth,  must  expect  the  study  of  that 
truth  to  cease.  A  nation  that  has  ceased  to  produce  original  and 
inventive  minds,  restless  in  advancing  the  landmarks  of  knowledge 
and  freedom,  from  that  moment  has  begun  to  recede  towards  igno- 
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raace  and  slavery.     Every  stage  backwards  renders  its  return  more 


I  am  sure  that  this  great  error  will  not  last  always,  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  it  is  near  its  end.  How  long  it  shall  endure,  is  known 
only  to  Him  who,  although  He  commands  us  to  sow  and  to  plant 
with  undoubting  faith  that  we  shall  reap  and  gather  the  fruits  of  our 
culture,  reserves  to  Himself,  nevertheless,  not  only  the  control,  but 
even  the  knowledge,  of  the  forthcoming  seasons. 

It  is  because  I  am  unwilling  to  forego  a  proper  oeca-sion  for  disa- 
vowing that  error,  that  I  am  here  to  celebrate,  over  the  graves  of  the 
Forefathers,  on  this  day,  devoted  to  their  memories,  the  virtues,  the 
labors,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and  Old. 
England.  My  interest  in  the  celebration  is  not,  like  jour  own,  a 
derived,  but  only  a  reflected  one.  I  am  not  native  here,  nor  was  I 
born  to  the  manner  of  this  high  and  holy  observance.  The  dogma- 
tical expositions  of  the  Christian  scheme  pronounced  by  the  Puritans 
have  not  altogether  commanded  my  acceptance.  I  shall,  therefore, 
refrain  from  even  an  approach  to  those  finer  parts  of  my  great  theme, 
justly  familiar  to  your  accustomed  orators,  which  reach  the  profound- 
est  depths  of  reverence  and  love  in  the  bosoms  of  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  founders  of  New  England.  A  few  years  after  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  I  stood  before  the  majestic  column  in  the  Place  Ten- 
dome,  that  lilts  his  statue  high  above  the  capital  of  France.  When 
I  asked  who  scattered  there  a  thousand  wreaths  of  flowers,  freshly 
gathered,  that  covered  its  base,  the  answer  came  quickly  back,  "  All 
the  world."  So  I,  one  only  of  the  same  vast  constituency,  cheerfully 
cast  my  garland  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  lend  my  voice 
to  aid  your  noble  purpose  of  erecting  here  a  worthier  and  more 
deserved  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  unnecessary  to  their  fame  yet  it  is  iH"  only  too  necessary  to 
correct  the  basis  of  the  worlds  judgment  of  heroic  worth.  Make 
its  foundations  broad  as  the  domain  which  tht,  adventurers  of  the 
Mayflower  peacefully,  and  without  injustice  rescued  from  the  tramp 
of  savage  tribes!  Let  its  mattriil  be  of  the  imperi'shable  substance 
of  these  everlasting  hills  I  Let  its  devices  and  descriptions  be  colos- 
sal, as  becomes  the  emblems  and  tributes  which  commemorate  a 
world's  ever-upheaving  deliverance  from  civil  and  religious  despo- 
tism 1  Let  its  shaft  rise  so  high  that  it  shall  cast  its  alternate  shadows, 
changing  with  the  progress  of  the  sun  in  his  journey,  across  thj 
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Atlantic  and  over  the  intervening  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast ! 
It  must,  even  then,  borrow  majesty  from  the  rock  which  wiis  tlie  first 
foothold  of  the  Pilgrims  on  these  desolate  shores,  instead  of  impart- 
ing to  it  sublimity. 

But  I  may  not  touch  the  domestic  story  of  your  ancestors.  Only 
a  Jewish  hand  could  strike  the  cymbals  with  the  boldness  due  to  the 
theme  of  the  march  of  the  host  of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of  its 
changeful  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  while  pursued  by  the  cliariots 
and  horsemen  of  Egypt,  through  the  divinely  divided  floods  of  the 
Arabian  sea;  or,  without  temerity  almost  sacrilegious,  lift  fnim  the 
waving  boughs  the  harps  which  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  hung 
upon  the  willows,  while  by  the  side  of  the  rivers  of  Assyria  they 
sat  down,  and  wept  the  piteous  captivity  of  their  nation,  beloved, 
but  temporarily  foreakeu  of  fjuil. 

It  is  a  sure  way  of  promoting  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  well  as  of 
rising  to  greatness  and  goodness,  to  study  with  due  care  aud  rever- 
ence the  operation  of  sublime  principles  of  conduct  in  advancing  the 
progress  of  mankind.  I  desire  so  to  contemplate  the  working  of  the 
leading  principle  of  tlje  Puritans 

I  confess  that  the  Puritans  neither  disclosed  nor  discovered  any 
new  truths  of  morals  or  of  government.  None  such  have  ln'cii  dis- 
covered, at  least  since  the  Divine  Teacher  set  forth  the  whole  system 
of  ]mvate  and  public  ethics  among  the  olive  groves,  on  that  one 
which  was  his  favorite  among  the  mountains  that  look  down  upon 
Jerusalem, 

Nor  was  it  their  mission  to  institute  a  ni'W  progrr^s  i>f  mankind. 
Although  the  eastern  nations,  the  first  to  enjoy  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, had,  long  before  the  age  of  the  Puritans,  sunk  into  that  deep 
sleep  from  which  there  is  as  yet  no  awaking,  yet  Europe  was  even 
then  full  of  energy,  enterprise  and  hope.  The  better  eli'rnents  of 
the  oriental  and  mediterranean  civilizations  had  survived  and,  coop- 
erating with  the  pure  influences  of  "Christinnitv,  were  enlightening 
and  refining  the  southern  and  western  nations.  The  western  church, 
which  until  recently  was  unpartilioned,  had  long  defended  the  faith 
against  the  Saracens,  and  protected  feeble  states  against  the 
aggressions  of  aibitious  princes.  It  still  held  the  nations  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  fraternity.  Nor  had  it  forgotten  to  proselyte 
after  the  primitive  manner,  by  inculcating  morality  and  charity. 
It  had,   by  its   potent   command,   addressed   to  the  conscience  of 

Vol.  IV.  24 
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Christendom,  abolished  tliroughout  Europe  that  system  of  personal 
servitude  in  which  a  lurge,  perhaps  the  largest,  portion  of  every  com- 
munity had  been  held,  under  every  form  of  government.  It  bore 
its  testimony  steadily  against  that  system,  everywhere  declaring  that 
"  God  and  nature  equally  cr}'  out  against  human  slavery;  that  serfs 
and  slaves  are  a  part  of  the  human  family  which  Christ  died  to  re- 
deem ;  and  that  equality  is  an  essential  incident  of  that  brotherhood 
whiuh  he  enjoins  as  a  test  by  which  his  disciples  shall  be  known." 

The  foundations  of  that  comprehensive  international  code,  which 
is  now  everywhere  accepted,  were  broadly  hiid.  It  was  then  clearly 
taught  that  "there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  justice,  from 
which  al!  pure  civil  laws  flow,  varying  only  in  this,  that  as  waters 
take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soilt^  through  which  they  run,  so 
do  civil  laws  differ  according  to  the  regions  and  govenitnents  where 
they  are  planted."  Luther  had  already  summoned  Enrope  to  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  morality,  and  Calvin's  sharp  voice  was  ringing 
through  the  continent,  calling  the  faithful  away  from  all  ostt'ntatious 
ceremonies  of  worship,  to  tliat  pure  and  spiritual  one  which  God 
prefers  "before  all  temples."  The  feudal  policy,  although  founded 
in  verj'  imperfect  conceptions  of  civil  society,  had  saved,  through 
the  recent  decline,  many  personal  and  political  rights  and  privileges 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  swept  away,  as  they  were  in  Asia, 
by  the  desolating  hand  of  absolute  power.  Chivalry,  a  wild  vine, 
engrafted  upon  Christianity,  was  bearing  abundant  fruits  of  courage, 
constancy,  gallantry,  munificence,  honor  and  clemency.  The  ma- 
chinery of  mercenary  armies  was  not  yet  perfected,  and  the  security 
of  government  was  still  held  to  depend,  not  on  laws  and  force,  but 
on  the  apj)roval  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  Commerce  had  dis- 
covered that  the  oceans  were  designed,  not  to  separate,  but  to  unite 
nations,  and  was  extending  its  field  over  all  habitable  climes,  and 
taking  on  the  dignity  of  its  new  functions  as  an  auxiliary  of  empire. 
Manufactures  had  been  incorporated  as  a  distinct  wheel  in  the  en- 
ginery of  national  wealth  ;  and  the  productive  classes  had  ah'eady 
attained  a  position  among  the  ruling  elements  of  states.  A  wise 
policy  of  liberal  naturalization  was  breaking  up  local  septs  and  clans, 
and  distributing  the  seeds  of  material  and  social  improvement 
throughout  both  hemispheres.  Indolence,  expense  and  faction,  had 
prepared  that  decline  of  aristocratic  orders  wliich  siill  continues. 
Just  notions  of  the  free  tenure  of  lands,  and  even  that  great  idea  of 
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the  universal  freedom  of  labor,  which  is  now  agitating  the  world, 
previuled  quite  widely,     Italy, 

"  The  dark'nefJ  figes'  last  remaining  lipiht," 

had  never  failed  to  present  examples  of  republican  institutions.  The 
monarchical  constitutions  of  that  period  contained  sharply- defined 
limitations,  and  they  were  vigorously  guarded  and  defended.  It  was 
a  general  theory,  that  the  subject  conld  not  be  taxed  without  con- 
sent of  the  legislature,  and  that  princes  could  only  govern  in  con- 
formity to  laws.  England  especially  had  a  parliament,  the  type  of 
modern  legislatures,  trial  by  jury,  magna  charta  and  the  common 
law,  constituting  one  fourfold  and  majestic  arch  for  the  support  of 
civil  libertj'.  She  had,  moreover,  emancipated  hcrsulf  from  tho 
supremacy  of  the  Sec  of  Eome,  and  the  popular  mind  was  intently 
engaged  equally  in  the  pursuit  of  theological  truth,  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  organic  laws  to  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  public 
and  private  right.s. 

It  was  the  age  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Bacon  and  Milton.  Poetry 
had  risen  from  lyric  beauty  to  epic  dignity ;  history,  from  fabulous 
chronicle  to  philosophical  argument;  and  leiirning,  from  words  and 
forms,  to  things  and  laws.  Eeasoning  from  these  circumsttnces,  it 
seemed  that  the  onward  progress  of  society  was  assured,  and  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  about  to  be  established  on  broad  and 
enduring  foundations. 

Nevertheless,  a  reaction  "had  already  begun,  whose  force  is  even 
yet  unspent.  The  See  of  Rome  took  alarm  from  the  movement  of 
the  reformation,  and  combined  with  kings  against  nations.  Henry 
Vlir  arrogated  to  himself  the  very  same  spiritual  supremacy, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  and  in  the  name  of  Christian  lib- 
erty, he  had  wrested  from  the  pope;  and  with  singular  caprice  em- 
ployed it  in  compelling  conformity  to  the  obnoxious  iaith  and 
worship  of  Rome,  conducted  by  ecelesiaRtics  who  derived  their  ap- 
pointmeut«  from  himself,  and  held  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  The 
reign  of  Mary  inaugurated  that  relapse  to  Rome,  which  the  caprices 
of  Henry  had  rendered  inevitable,  Elizabeth  reinstalled  the  refor- 
mation, but  renewed  the  regal  claim  to  spiritual  supremacy.  The 
people  resisted  all  these  eeclesiastieal  usurpations  of  the  Tudors,  and 
they,  in  retaliation,  boldly  attempted  to  subvert  the  constitutional 
authority  of  parliament.     Elizabeth,  under  the  advice  of  sngaciou.s 
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atilesmtn  niid  supported  by  temporizing  churohmen,  resorted  to  the 
fivonte  exptditiitof  politiciims — compromise.  Compromise  is  a 
fe.i^ibie  md  oft^n  i  necessary  mode  of  adjusting  conflicting  material 
interest  but  can  never  justly  be  cxtondud  to  the  subversion  of  the 
nitnnl  rights  or  tht,  moral  duties  of  subjects  or  citizens.  Even 
wl  ere  icompicmist  is  proper  in  itself,  it  derives  all  its  strength 
from  the  tiir  ind  fbll  consent  of  all  the  parties  whom  it  binds. 
Elizabeth  ciustd  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  discipUne  and  ntuu!  to 
be  revised  and  ilto^ther  recast,  under  the  direction  of  leaders  of 
lomt  )f  tlu  eonllicting  sects ;  and  thus  a  new  system  was  produced, 
whidi  IS  w  IS  d  unud,  stood  midway  between  the  uneompramising 
church  of  Kome  and  equaljj'  uncompromising  latitudinarian  Protes- 
tantism Tht  new  svatcm  was  established  by  law,  and  a  hierarchy 
WIS  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  whose  care  it  was  committed.  Ab- 
solute and  e\cii  ictue  conformity  was  commanded  to  he  enforced  by 
pains  and  jienaltics  in  special  and  unconstitutional  tribunals,  acting 
without  o]>pcul,  and  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.  The  new 
system,  whatever  might  be  its  religious  and  ecclesiastical  harmony 
with  the  Divine  precepts,  was,  in  its  civil  aspects,  a  mere  political 
institution.  It  was  offensive  and  odious  to  a  zealous  people,  who, 
though  divided  into  opposing  sects,  agreed  in  regarding  the  political 
authority  assumed  by  the  state  as  a  sacrilegious  usurpation.  The 
friends  of  civil  liberty  also  condemned  it,  as  a  turning  of  the  batte- 
ries that  had  been  won  from  the  Koman  See,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
against  the  very  fortress  of  liberty  itself  Nevertheless,  a  portion 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  now  become  dependent  on  the  state,  inemters 
of  the  privileged  classes,  always  disinclined  to  political  agittit.ion, 
placemen  and  waiters  for  places,  the  timid,  the  venal  and  the  frivo- 
lous, early  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  the  compromise  daily  gained 
wider  acquiescence,  through  the  appliances  of  political  seduction, 
proscription  and  persecution.  The  Church  of  England  was  built  on 
that  compromise.  Incorporated  into  the  constitution  with  such  aux- 
iliary political  powers,  it  must  necessarily  augment  the  influence  of 
the  throne,  and  be  subversive  equally  of  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erties of  the  people. 

A  conservative  power,  a  new  conservative  power,  was  necessary  to 
prevent  that  fatal  consummation.  That  power  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  body  of  obscure  religious  sectaries,  men  of  monastical  devout- 
ness,  yet  retaining  the  habits  of  domestic  and  social  life ;  simple,  but 
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not  .unlearned;  unambitious;  iieitii(}r  ricli  enough  to  forget  tlieir 
God,  nor  yet  poor  enougli  to  debase  tlicir  souls;  content  wit li  mecha- 
njcal  and  agricultural  oecupations  in  villages  and  rural  district,  yet 
conscious  of  tlie  liberty  witb  wbicb  Cbrist  had  made  them  free,  and 
therefore  bold  enough  to  confront  ecelesiastieal  and  even  royal  au- 
thority in  the  c;:pital.  Serious,  a.s  beciime  their  religions  profession, 
they  grew  under  persecution  to  be  grave,  formal  and  austere.  Cho- 
sen emissaries  of  God,  as  they  believed,  they  willingly  became  out- 
easts  among  men.  Divinely  con.stituted  depositaries  of  pure  and 
abounding  truth,  as  they  thought,  they  announced,  as  their  own  rule 
of  conduct,  that  no  article  of  faith,  no  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, no  rule  of  discipline,  and  not  even  a  shred  of  eeremoniid  or 
sacrament,  should  be  accepted,  unless  sanctioned  by  direct  warrant 
from  the  Scfiptures,  as  interpreted  by  themselves,  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  consciences,  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  God, 
although  a  benevolent  Father,  was  yet,  as  they  believed,  jealous 
towards  disobedience  of  His  revealed  wil!,  and  would  punish  con- 
scious neglect  of  ila  commandments.  These  were  the  Puritons, 
They  came  into  the  world  to  save  it  from  despotism ;  and  the  world 
comprehended  them  not.  They  refu.sed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Cfunpro- 
miae,  becituse  it  involved  a  surrender  of  natural  rights,  and  ;t  viola- 
tion of  principles  of  duty  toward  God.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
true  Christians,  and,  therefore,  they  declined  to  set  up  their  own 
eonvietions  as  a  standard  for  others  who  subscribed  to  the  Christian 
fiiith,  and  fi-eely  allowed  to  all  their  fellow  subjects  the  same  bn)ad 
religii)us  liberty  which  they  claimed  for  themselves.  Th^y  persisted 
in  non-conformity.  The  more  hardly  pressed,  the  more  firmly  they 
persisted.  Tlie  more  firm  their  persistence,  the  more  severe  and 
nuiclonting  was  ihe  persecution  they  endured.  More  than  a  hun- 
divd  years  virtually  outlawed  as  citizens  and  subjects,  and  outcasts 
IVfini  the  established  church,  the  Puritans  bore  unflinchingly  their 
unwavering  testimony  against  the  compromise,  before  magistrates 
and  eouLieils,  in  the  pillory,  under  stripes,  in  marches,  in  camps,  in 
prison,  in  flight,  in  exile,  among  licentious  soldiery  and  dissolute 
eompanions  in  neighboring  lands ;  on  the  broad  and  then  unexplored 
ocean,  when  the  mariners  lost  their  reckoning,  and  the  ship's  supplies 
became  scanty  and  her  seams  opened  to  the  waves;  on  unknown 
coasts,  homeless,  houseless,  famishing  and  dying;  in  the  leafless  for- 
est, surrounded  by  ice  and  snow,  fearful  of  savage  beasts  and  con- 
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fronting  savage  men.  The  comjjromise  policy  failed.  Civil  and 
religious  liberty  wfus  not  overborne ;  it  mse  erect;  it  triumphed;  it 
is  still  gaining  new  and  wider  and  more  enduring  triumphs;  and 
tyrants  have  read  anew  the  lesson,  so  often  wasted  upon  tbcm  before, 
that  where  mankind  sfcmd  upon  tlieir  convictions  of  moral  right  and 
duty,  in  disobedience  to  civil  authority,  there  is  no  midtUe  course 
of  dealing  with  them  between  the  perfceution  that  exterminates  and 
the  toleration  that  satisfies.  The  Puritans  were  not  exterminated — 
they  were  not  satisfied. 

The  Puritans  thus  persisted  and  prevailed  because  they  had  adopted 
one  true,  singular  and  sublime  principle  of  civil  conduct,  namely, 
that  the  subject  in  every  state  has  a  natural  right  to  religious  liberty 
of  c«)nscienee.  They  knew  too  well  the  weakness  of  hnman  guaran- 
ties of  civil  liberty,  and  the  frailty  of  civil  barriers  against  tyranny. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  affect  to  derive  the  right  of  toleration  fi^om 
the  common  law,  or  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  or  magna  charta,  or 
even  from  that  imaginary  contract  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject  which  some  publicists  had,  about  that  time,  invented  as  a 
basis  for  civil  rights.  They  resorted  directly  to  a  law,  broader,  older 
and  more  stable  than  all  these — a  law,  universal  in  its  application 
and  in  its  obligation,  established  by  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  all 
men,  and,  therefore,  paramount  to  all  human  constitutions.  Alger- 
non Sidney,  Locke  and  Bacon,  and  even  Hooker,  chosen  and  ablest 
champion  of  the  church  of  England,  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
this  law,  deriving  the  evidences  of  it,  and  of  its  universal  nature  and 
application,  from  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in  the  high  debates 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Elackstone,  Vattel  and  Montesquieu, 
have  built  upon  it  their  respective  systems  of  municipal  law,  public 
law,  and  government;  and  our  own  congress  of  1776  sunk  into  the 
same  enduring  foundation  the  corner-stone  of  this  vast  and  towering 
structure  of  American  freedom.  The  Puritans  could,  therefore,  lay 
no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  this  great  principle,  or  to  the  promul- 
gation of  it.  But  the  distinguished  glory  of  having  iirst  reduced  it 
from  speculation  to  active  and  effectual  application,  as  a  conventional 
rule  of  political  conduct,  is  all  their  own. 

This  great  principle  was  not  only  a  disturbing,  but  it  was  also  an 
offensive  and  annoying  one.  It  was  an  appeal  from  the  highest  sove- 
reign power  in  the  state  to  a  sovereign  power  still  higher,  and  there- 
for'e  was  thought  seditious.     It,  of  course,  encountered  then  the  same 
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iiigeuious  sijphistry  whicli,  altliougli  oftt'ii  uvertlirown,  has  not  even 
yet  been  silenced.  It  was  argued  tliat,  if  individual  conscience  may 
rightly  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  results  of  the  general  conviction 
cullected  by  the  state  and  established  as  law,  it  may  also  rightfully 
resist  the  law  by  ffirce,  which  would  produce  disorder  and  lead  to 
anarchy.  It  was  argued,  also,  that,  in.somuch  as  civil  government  is 
of  divine  appointment,  it  must  be  competent  to  act  as  an  arbiter 
between  conflicting  consciences,  and  that  implicit  obedience  to  its 
decrees,  as  such  arbittT,  is,  therefore,  a  religious  duty.  As  well 
might  have  been  foreseen,  there  arose,  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans, 
contestants  worthy  of  the  majestic  principle  they  defended — contest-, 
anfs,  whose  voices,  then  silenced  by  persecution  or  drowned  by  pub- 
he  clamor,  have  readied  thi.s  more  congenial  age,  and  are  now  giving 
form  and  condensation  to  the  whole  science  of  political  ethics.  Not 
again  recalling  the  names  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  there  were  Edwards, 
profoundest  metaphysician  of  all  ages,  and  Milton,  always  discon- 
tented and  distrusted  among  men,  but  familiar  with  angels,  and 
learned  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  It  was  their  sufficient  reply,  that 
unenlightened  and  unsanctified  consciences  wdl  never  disturb  despo- 
tism with  their  remonstrances,  and  that  consciences  illuminated  and 
purified  cannot  be  perverted  to  error;  that  God  has  delegated  to  no 
human  tribunal  authority  to  interfere  between  IIim.seif  and  the  moni- 
tor which  He  has  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  every  moral  being,  and 
which  is  responsible  to  its  Author  alone;  and  that  the  boundaries 
of  human  authority  are  the  boundaries  of  Eternal  justice,  ascertained 
by  the  teachings  of  that  monitor  which,  where  it  is  free  and  fully 
awakened,  must  always  be  the  same.  They  answered  further,  and 
with  decisive  energy,  that  traditions  and  compacts  subversive  of  free- 
dom were  altogether  void,  because  the  masses  of  men  living  at  one 
time  in  a  state,  must  always  have  supreme  control  over  their  own 
conduct,  in  all  that  concerns  their  duty  to  God  and  their  own  happinass. 
Fortunately,  the  Puritans  had  keen  sagacity.  They  would  not 
ask  liberty  of  conscience  as  apolitical  concession  ;  because,  if  granted 
as  such,  it  might  be  revoked.  Fortunatelj-^  they  were  not  purposely 
,  a  political  or  civil  body,  but  a  purely  religious  one ;  a  church  in  the 
wilderness,  as  they  described  themselves;  a  church  without  secular 
combinations,  interests  or  ends;  a  church  with  no  interest  but  duty, 
no  end  but  to  avoid  the  Divine  disfavor,  and  no  head  but  God.  For- 
tunately, also,  the  age  was  as  yet  a  religious  one.     Skepticism,  which 
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has  since  so  wildly  overran  large  portions  of  Europe,  and  scattered 
its  poison  even  here,  had  not  then  entered  the  world ;  and  the  ple- 
nary nature  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  the  Puri- 
tans appeale<l,  was  universally  acknowledged.  It  was  especially 
felicitous  that  the  lives  of  the  Puritans  vindicated  their  sincerity, 
magnanimity  and  piety.  Equally  in  domestic  and  social  life,  and  in 
the  great  transactions  of  the  state  in  which  they  hecame  concerned, 
their  conduct  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  With  all 
these  advantages,  the  Puritans,  as  naturally  ns  wisely,  referred  them- 
selves to  the  Divine  revelations  for  the  principle  which  they  pro- 
mulgated. With  effective  simplicity,  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  main  point  in  debate.  They  neither  pretended  to  define  nor  to 
make  summaries  of  all  the  natural  rights  of  man  which  tyranny 
might  invade,  nor  to  trace  out  the  ultimate  secular  consequences  of 
the  great  principle  on  which  they  insisted.  They  rested  the  defense 
of  the  one  natural  right  which  was  distinctly  invaded,  on  no  grounds 
of  expediency  or  of  public  utility,  but  on  the  grounds  alone  that 
God  had  given  it,  and  that  man  could  not  either  invade  or  surrender 
it,  without  sin  against  the  Divine  majesty.  It  was  tlie  peculiarity  of 
the  right  tlius  invaded  and  defended,  that  lent  to  the  Puritans  their 
crowning  advanti^e.  Religion  is  the  profoundest  and  most  univer- 
sal affection  of  our  nature.  Apparently  the  cause  of  innumerable 
differences  and  endless  controversies,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  com- 
mon and  principal  element  which  controls  the  actions  of  all  men. 
It  sustiined  the  Puritans.  It  gradually  won  for  tliem  the  respect 
and  sympathies  of  men  and  of  nations.  The  right  assailed  brought 
equally  conscience  and  the  love  of  liberty,  the  two  most  elastic  and 
enduring  springs  of  activity,  into  resistance.  Its  invasion  was  sacri- 
legious, because  it  assumed  U)  add  to  the  Divine  commandments,  and 
to  take  away  from  disobedience  to  them  the  curses  that  are  written 
against  it  in  the  Book  of  Life,  Primitive  apostolical  eloquence, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  inspired  apology  of  Paul  before  Agrippa, 
revived  in  its  defense.  The  Puritans  spiike  from  their  prisons  after 
this  manner: 

'"Upon  a  eareful  e\nrviiration  of  the  Holy  Soriptuies,  we  find  the  Englifih  }iie- 
rarchy  to  be  different  from  Christ's  institution,  and  to  be  derived  from  Antichrist, 
being  the  aarae  the  pope  left  in  tliis  knd,  to  which  we  dare  not  subject  ourselves. 
We  farther  find  that  God  has  commanded  all  that  believe  the  gospel  to  walk  in  that 
lioly  path  and  order  which  he  has  appointed  in  hia  church.     Wherefore,  in  the 
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rererend  fear  of  his  name,  we  ha  e  joined  o  ir-*l  es  together  ard  subjeeled  our 
FOiiIs  and  bodies  to  those  lawa  and  ordinance's  and  ha\e  riio-en  fo  oiip-elves  snch 
a  ministry  of  pBstoi-s,  teachers,  elders  and  deicons!,  as  Chriit  has  given  to  hia 
church  on  eartli  to  tlio  world's  end  hoping  for  the  promised  aj-siRtaiice  of  hisffraco 
in  our  attendance  upon  him,  notwithstanding  any  piohibitioii  of  men,  or  wliat  by 
men  can  be  done  unto  uf.  We  are  ready  to  ]irove  our  cljiircli  order  t«  be  war- 
ranted by  the  word  of  God,  allowable  by  her  majesty's  lawn,  and  no  ways  pi'eju- 
i^icial  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  to  disprove  the  public  iiierarchy,  woi'ship  and 
government,  by  such  evidence  as  our  adversaries  sliall  not  be  able  to  witliKtaiid, 
protesting,  if  wc  fail  herein,  not  only  willingly  to  sustiun  siicli  deserved  punish- 
Dient  as  shall  be  inflicted  upon  us,  but  to  become  confotniable  fur  the  future,  il'we 
overthrow  not  onr  adversaries.  *  *  *  Wc  therefoi-e,  in  tlie  name  of  God  ind 
of  our  sovereign  the  queen,  pray  tliat  we  may  liave  the  benefit  of  tlie  ia«  a  and 
of  the  public  charters  of  the  land,  namely,  that  we  may  be  received  to  b  nl  tiM 
we  be  by  order  of  law  convicted  of  some  crime  deserving  of  bonds.  W  e  j  1  gl  t 
our  faith  unto  God,  and  our  allegiance  Ui  her  majesty,  tliat  we  will  not  eo  nniit 
anything  unworthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  to  tlie  disturbance  of  the  common 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  land,  and  that  we  will  be  forthcoming  at  such  reason 
able  warning  as  your  lordship  ^lall  command.  Oh,  let  us  not  perish  before  trial 
and  judgment,  especially  imploiing  and  crying  out  to  you  for  the  same.  How- 
ever, we  take  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  eartli,  and  his  angels,  together  with  your 
own  consciences  and  all  persons  in  all  ages,  to  whom  this  our  supplication  may 
come,  to  witness  tJiat  we  have  here  truly  advertised  your  honors  of  our  case  and 
maze,  and  have  in  all  humility  offered  to  come  to  Christian  trid." 

How  sublimely,  and  yet  with  touching  effect  does  this  opening  of 
their  cause  by  the  Puritans  illustrate  the  Divine  instruction  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  I 

Let  us  consider  now  the  scope  and  the  full  import  of  the  Puritaa 
principle.  That  scrjpe  is  not  narrowed  by  any  failure  of  the  Puri- 
tans themselves  to  comprehend  it,  or  even  by  any  neglect  on  their 
part  to  cover  it  fully  in  their  own  political  conduct,  Christianity  J3 
the  lame,  however  narrowed  or  perverted  by  erroneous  creeds  or 
pnctiLC  irnong  the  faitliful.  Nor  is  the  real  merit  of  the  Puritans 
dunmibhed,  beiiu^e  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  possible  appli- 
cations of  the  pnnciple  they  maintained.  Human  progress  is  only 
the  following  of  in  endlesschain,  suspended  from  the  throne  of  God, 
The  link^  :>t  thrt  chain  are  infinite  in  number.  The  human  hand 
cui  gnsp  only  one  of  them  at  once. 

Tlie  Puntnn  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  right  of  con- 
science, necessarily  covers  the  inviolability  of  all  the  acknowledged 
nitural  nghts  of  man,  as  well  those  which  concern  his  duty  to  him- 
'^It  tnd  his  duty  to  others,  as  those  which  arise  out  of  bis  direct 
dutit,?  towirl  Giod     Certainly  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni 
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verso,  the  beneficent  Fattier  an'l  Preserver  of  all  life,  the  universal 
Lawgiver  and  Judge  of  all  moral  beings,  is  not  in  any  human  sense 
a  jealous  and  exacting  God,  incensed  by  the  withholding  of  homage 
duo  to  Himself,  and  yet  regardless  of  the  neglect  of  other  human 
duties  which  He  has  prescribed.  Assuredly,  when  He  commands  us 
not  only  to  walk  humbly  before  Himself,  but  also  to  perfect  our  own 
nature,  and  to  do  justice,  and  love  mercy  toward  other  men.  He 
Jiaa  given  us  the  same  absolute  right  to  the  fret  exercise  of  our 
fiic'ultios,  in  performing  these  latter  duties,  tliat  He  has  given  us  for 
the  performance  of  the  first.  Nor  is  there  any  homage  to  God  so 
acceptable  as  the  upright  heart  and  pure.  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ? 

The  Puritan  principle  further  involves  the  political  equality  of  all 
men.  Absolute  rights  arise  out  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 
There  is  only  one  moral  constitution  of  ail  men.  The  absolute 
rights  of  all  men  are  therefore  the  same.  Political  equality  is 
nothing  else  than  the  full  enjoyment,  by  every  member  of  the  state, 
of  the  absolute  rights  which  belong  equally  to  all  men.  Any 
abridgment  of  that  equality,  on  whatever  consideration,  except  by 
discriminating  justice  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  is  tlierefore  for- 
bidden to  human  government  by  the  Divine  authority.  The  Puritans 
so  understood  their  own  great  principle,  iu  its  bearing  upon  the 
right  of  conscience. 

"tilMTty  of  conscience  (said  one  of  their  earliest  organs)  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  man.  *  *  *  He  tliat  will  look  back  on  past  times,  and  examine  into 
the  true  causes  of  the  suhversion  and  devastation  of  states  and  countries,  will  And 
it  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  the  persecution  of  priests.  The  minislera 
of  the  establislied  church  say,  'If  we  tolerate  one  sect,  we  must  tolerate  all.' 
This  is  true.  They  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  eonaoiencea  rw  to  their  clothes  or 
estates.  No  opinions  or  sentiments  of  religion  are  cognizable  by  tiie  magiwtrates, 
any  further  than  tliey  arc  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  civil  government." 

But  this  latitude  of  the  principle  of  tolerance  has  been  always 
vigorously  and  efficiently  opposed  by  prejudice,  pride  and  bigotry, 
in  every  church,  in  every  sect,  in  every  state  and  under  every  form 
of  government.  Each  sect  has  claimed  liberty  of  conscience  for  it- 
self as  a  natural  right,  but  with  gross  inconsistency,  which  invali- 
dated its  own  argument,  has  denied  that  liberty  to  other  sects — as  if 
the  Supreme  Ruler  had  made  men  to  agree,  instead  of  differing,  upon 
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nrjn -essential  as  well  as  upon  essential  articles  of  religious  fiiitb. 
Tiie  principle  has  nevertheless  continually  gained,  and  is  still  gaining 
fresh  triumphs.  After  a  long  contest  in  England,  toleration  was 
granted  to  all  but  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  One  hundred  and 
iifty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Puritans,  the  principle 
entered  into  all  the  American  constitutions.  Fifty  ye^rs  later,  it 
emancipated  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  Great  Britain.  Only 
a  year  ago,  it  removed  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Jews  in  the 
British  dominions.  It  has  thus  irrevocably  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  that  great  empire. 

1'he  Puritiin  principle  draws  closely  after  it  the  consequence  of 
jtn  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state,  for  the  reason  that  the 
toleration  of  conscience  am  in  no  other  way  be  practically  and  com- 
pletely established.  That  separation  has  been  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can constitutions,  with  abundant  advantage  to  both  the  cause  of 
religion  and  the  cause  of  good  government.  Great  Britain  is  ad- 
vancing steadily  toward  the  adoption  of  the  same  broad,  just  and 
beiiefieeut  policy.  The  separation  of  church  and  state  may  therefore 
be  Rigarded  as  a  contribution  made  by  the  Puritans  towards  perfect- 
ing the  art  of  government. 

Tlie  political  equality  of  men  has  also  met  with  obstinate  resistance, 
and  has  also  achieved  many  and  auspicious  triumphs.  After  one 
liuiidred  and  fifty  years  of  controversy,  it  was  carried  into  the 
British  constitution  by  the  j  udicia!  decision  in  Somerset's  case,  that  a 
slave  could  not  breathe  the  air  of  England.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
later,  it  was  theoretically  adopted  and  promulgated  in  the  declaration 
of  American  independence.  The  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  by  conventions  of  the  states  of  Christendom,  transferred  the 
same  principle  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  abolition  of  African  sla- 
^^'"y  by  all  of  the  European  nations,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  also 
by  all  of  the  American  states,  is  indicative  of  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  same  great  principle  by  all  Christian  nations,  at  some  period 
not  far  distant. 

You  are  now  prepared,  I  trust,  for  another  and  still  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  Puritan  principle,  namely  :  that  its  full  and  per- 
fect development  is  the  pure  system  of  republican  government. 
Such  was  its  marked  tendency  in  the  beginning.  "A  generous  dis- 
dain of  one  man's  will,"  says  a  truly  philosophical  writer,  "is  to 
republics  what  chastity  is  to  woman,  a  conservative  principle,  not  to 
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be  argued  upon  or  subjected  to  calculations  of  utility,"  Pnritanism 
■was  a  protest  ngainst  the  will  of  one  man,  whether  that  man  wjis 
Pope  or  King.  What  form  of  government,  other  than  the  pure  re- 
public, can  there  be  where  there  is  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  where  absolute'  political  equality  prevails?  Abolish 
the  connection  of  church  and  state  and  all  political  distinctions  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  state,  in  any  of  the  kingdoms  or  empires 
of  Europe,  and  what  would  remain,  or  could  exist  there,  but  a  pure 
republic?  If  the  argument  is  not  yet  conclusive,  consider  then  that 
the  Puritan  principle  tends  to  the  pure  republic,  by  virtue  of  its  con- 
servative protection  of  the  individual  member  of  the  state  against  its 
corporate  oppression;  by  virtue,  also,  of  its  elevation  of  individual 
conscience,  thus  bringing  down  the  importance  of  the  aggregate  mass, 
and  raising  the  personal  importance  and  dignity  of  the  subject  or 
citizen;  by  virtue  of  the  importance  it  attaches  to  personal  rights, 
exalting  them  above  material  interests,  and  so  making  those  rights, 
and  not  property,  the  primary  object  of  the  care  of  government; 
and  by  virtue,  still  further,  of  the  openness,  directness  and  frankness 
of  conduct  which  it  requires.  Equal  tolerance  in  religion,  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  the  other  absolute  rights  of  man,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  secrecy  and  fraud  which  monarchy  and  aristocracy  necessarily 
employ,  and  cannot  endure  private  councils  or  cabals.  The  Puritan 
principle  tends  to  the  pure  republic  still  more  obviously,  because  it 
seeks  to  abridge  the  powers  of  government,  and  substitute  consent 
and  free  acquiescence  as  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  members  of 
the  state,  instead  of  armed  or  military  force.  This  operation  of  the 
principle  is  happily  illustrated  in  our  own  republic,  which,  although 
constituted  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  distinct  states,  baa,  nev- 
ertheless, been  held  together  eighty  years,  and  is,  I  trust,  to  be  held 
together  forever,  without,  for  that  purpose,  even  the  shadow  of  a 
standing  army,  an  anomaly  as  pleasing  as  it  is  full  of  profitable  in- 
struction. 

Let  it  be  confessed  that  the  Puritans,  as  a  body,  were  slow  to  dis- 
cern these  consequence  and  tendencies.  They  disclaimed  them  long 
and  with  unquestionable  sincerity. 

"  Although  (said  tliey  to  Elizabeth)  Her  Majesty  be  incensed  against  us,  sa  if 
we  would  obey  no  laws,  we  take  the  lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  we 
Bcknowledge,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  Her  Majesty  to  be  our  lawtiil  Queen 
placed  over  us  for  our  good;  and  we  give  God  our  most  humble  and  liearty  thauks 
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for  her  happy  gOToniment ;  and  both  in  public  and  private  we  couatantly  pray  (or 
her  pi'opperity.  We  renounce  all  foreign  power,  and  acknowledge  Her  Majesty's 
siipiTiinacj  to  be  Uwful  and  just.  We  detest  all  error  and  heresy.  Yet  we  desire 
tliat  Her  Majesty  will  not  think  us  disobedient,  seeing  we  suHer  ourselves  to  be 
displaced  rather  than  yield  to  some  things  required.  Our  bodies  and  goods,  and 
all  we  have  are  in  Her  Majesty's  hands;  only  our  souls  which  we  reseive  to  our 
Grod,  who  is  able  to  save  and  condemn  us." 

Long  afterward,  and  alter  tte  Puritans  in  America  had  practically 
enjoyed  a  pure  republican  government  through  some  generations, 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  saluted  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration, 
with  this  loyal  address: 

"To  enjoy  our  liberty,  and  to  walli  according  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the  ;,'os- 
pel,  was  the  cause  of  us  transplanting  ourselves  with  our  wives,  our  little  ones  and 
our  substance,  choosing  the  pure  Christian  w^orship,  with  a  good 
remote  wilderness,  rather  than  the  pleasures  of  Enghmd  with 
impositions  of  the  hierarciiy,  lo  which  we  could  not  yield  without 
We  are  not  seditious  to  tlie  interests  of  Ctesar." 

Nevertheless,  the  reluctance  of  the  Puritans  to  admit  the  full  ten- 
dencies of  their  principle  cannot  justly  excite  surprise.  We  neces- 
sarily fear,  and  feel  our  way,  when  we  are  treading  on  unknown 
eround,  or  in  the  dark.  "Let  no  one  who  begins  an  innovation," 
says  Machiavelli,  "  expect  that  he  shall  stop  it  at  his  pleasure,  or 
regulate  it  according  to  his  intention."  The  Puritans  never  aimed 
to  be,  and  never  consciously  were  secular  or  political  rcfonners. 
Their  field  of  labor,  as  they  bounded  it,  lay  all  within  the  church  of 
Christ.  They  sought  not  an  earthly  republic,  hut  only  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  When  sometimes  the  thought  presented  itself,  that,  by 
reason  of  their  fidelity  to  their  profession,  a  purer  and  better  politi- 
cal state  would  arise  out  of  the  commotions  through  which  they 
were  passing,  it  seemed  still  to  them  a  merely  secondary  object,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  one  sole  religious  purpose  for  which  they  had  com- 
bined. We  all  have  learned  how  slowly  the  sentiment  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  principle  of  republicanism,  ripened  in  these  colonies 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  how  these 
free  institutions  rose  suddenly  under  the  hands  of  a  people  who 
Were  even  yet  protesting  an  enduring  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  master 
spirits,  Adams,  Otis  and  Jefferson.  Nor  was  it  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Puritans  with  Milton. 
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"  No  man  (said  he),  who  knows  aught,  can  be  so  stupid  'to  deny  that  all  men 
notui'ally  were  born  liree,  being  the  linage  and  resemblance  of  God  himself  nnd 
weie,  by  privilege  above  all  the  creatures,  born  to  command  and  not  to  obey. 
The  power  of  kings  and  magistrates  Is  nothing  else  but  what  is  only  derivative, 
transferred  and  committiid  to  tliem  in  trust  from  the  people,  to  tlie  common  good 
of  them  all,  in  whom  the  power  yet  fundamentally  remains  and  cannot  be  taken 
from  them,  witliout  a  violation  of  their  natural  birthright" 

IIow,  tlien,  has  it  happened  that  civil  consequences  so  vast  have 
followed  the  merely  rehgious  action  of  the  Puritans  ?  The  apparent 
mystery  is  easily  explained.  Civil  liberty  ia  an  object  of  universal 
and  intense  desire.  The  cause  of  the  Puritans  identified  itself  with 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  England,  and  ultimately,  though  on  their 
part  unconsciously,  became  the  leading  element  of  that  cause,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  Thus  identified  and  eminent  the  Puritan 
cause  effected  the  establishment  of  a  republic  which  endured 
through  a  short  but  glorious  period  in  England.  Though  the  British 
nation  soon  relapsed,  and  monarchy  was  restored,  yet  the  Puritan 
principle,  nevertheless,  modified  the  constitution,  and  gave  to  it  the 
popular  form  which  it  now  bears,  A  throne  yet  towers  above  that 
edifice,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts  or  of  the  Tudoj-s, 
or  even  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  is  simply  ornamental.  The  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  still  constitute  distinct  estates,  and  retain 
their  ancient  dignity.  But  their  real  political  power  and  influence 
have  passed  away,  and  the  commons,  no  longer  contesting  inch  by 
inch  for  their  constitutional  rights,  are  virtually  the  rulers  of  the 
British  empire.  France  oscillates  so  uneasily  and  tremulously  be- 
tween the  republic  and  military  despotism,  that  no  one  who  is  hope- 
ful of  progress  doubts  w)iere  the  needle  will  settle  at  last.  It  has 
become  a  proverb,  tbat  Europe  must  soon  be  either  republican  or 
despotic.  When  the  compromise  system  of  limited  monarchy  shall 
have  retired,  and  only  the  two  systems  of  republicanism  and  despo- 
tism are  left  to  confront  each  other  on  that  continent,  in  an  age  of 
still  increasing  intellectual  and  moral  energies,  the  triumph  of  the 
former,  though  uncertain  in  the  points  of  time  and  manner  and  in 
regard  to  the  field  of  contest,  will  nevertheless  be  assured.  The 
Puritan  principle  is  shaping,  already,  future  republics  on  the  islands 
and  continents  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  heretofore  neglected 
coasts  of  Africa,  while  the  American  continent  is  everywhere 
crowned  with  free  institutions,  due  to  its  still  more  direct  and  poten- 
tial influence.     From  Plymouth  Rock  to  Labrador,  to  Magellan,  and 
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around,  by  bay,  gulf  and  headland,  to  Kootka  Sound,  the  republi- 
can system,  more  or  less  developed,  and  more  or  less  firmly  estab- 
lished, pervades  this  hemisphere.  Such  are  the  already  ripening  and 
ripened  fruits  of  the  vigorous  plants  of  Puritanism,  gathered  equally 
and  promiscuously  from  the  parent  stock' in  England,  and  from  the 
exotic  one  so  carefully  transplanteil  on  this  rugged  coast,  and  so 
sedulously  watered,  watched,  cherished  and  reared,  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

Behold  how  the  unfolding,  justly  and  naturally,  as  I  ti'iist,  of  a 
theme  primarily  local,  sectional,  and  even  sectarian,  has  brought  us 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
toward  social  happiness  and  beneficent  government.  TJmt  higher 
stage  of  social  happiness,  that  purer  form  of  republican  government, 
to  which  we  are  tending,  are  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the  dis- 
turbed transition  scenes  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  even  in 
the  most  perfect  institutions  which  have  yet  been  framefl  from  the 
(•onfused  materials  of  dilapidated  and  decaying  systems.  Present 
defects  and  imperfections  no  more  warrant  conclusions  against  that 
better  future  which  lios  been  indicated,  than  the  in  com  pic  tones"  of 
the  development  of  Christian  principles  justifies  a  fear  of  the  ulli- 
miite  iailure  of  Christianity  itself. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  progress,  that  no  work  or  structure  proceed- 
ing from  human  hands  shall  come  forth  complete  and  perfect.  Im- 
provement, at  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  trial,  and  even  suffering — 
endless  improvement,  at  such  cost,  is  the  discipline  of  human  na- 
ture. 

What,  then,  shall  be  theruleof  our  own  conduct?  Shall  we  grasp 
and  hold  f:\st  to  existing  constitutions,  with  all  their  defects  and  defi- 
ciencies, and  save  them  from  needed  amendment,  or  shidi  we  amend 
and  complete  them,  and  so  prevent  reactions,  and  the  need  of  san- 
j^uinary  revolutions?  Shall  we  compromise  the  principles  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  humanity,  by  compliances  with  the  counsels  of  inte- 
rested cupidity  or  slavish  fear,  or  shall  we  stand  fast  always  in  their 
defense?  I  know  no  better  rule  of  conduct  than  that  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Indeed,  I  know  none  other  that  is  sure,  or  even  safe.  Kor 
can  even  that  great  rule  be  followed  successfully  without  adopting 
their  own  noble  temper  and  spirit.  They  were  faithful,  patient,  and 
persevering.  They  forgot  themselves,  and  their  own  immediate  in- 
ti^rests  and  ambitions,  and  labored  and  suffered,  that  nfter-coniiiig 
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generations,  among  wliich  wc  belong,  might  be  safer  and  freer  and 
hap}>ier  than  themselves.  It  can  never  be  too  well  understood  that 
the  generations  of  men,  in  moral  and  political  culture,  sow  and  platit 
for  their  successors.  "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  jou,"  said  Bradford, 
the  meek  but  brave  and  constant  leader,  to  the  small  and  forlorn 
Pilgrim  commonwealth,  that  he  was  landing  on  this  rock  in  mid- 
winter— "  Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have  been  made 
instruments  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall  be  yours, 
to  the  world's  end."  Such  was  the  only  worldly  encouragement  the 
truthful  founder  of  the  Plymouth  colony  could  give  to  his  guileless 
comrades.     Happily,  the  Pilgrims  needed  no  others. 

It  is  a  familiar  law  of  nature,  that  whatever  grows  rapidly  also 
declines  speedily.  Time  and  trial  are  necessary  to  secure  the  full 
vigor  without  which  no  enterprise  can  endure.  It  was  only  by  long, 
perilous  and  painful  endurance  and  controversy,  that  the  Puritans 
acquired  the  discipline  which,  without  consciousness  of  their  own, 
qualified  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nations. 

Need  I  add,  that  there  can  be  neither  great  deeds  nor  great  endu- 
rance without  faith ;  and  that  true,  firm,  enduring  faith  can  only  be 
found  in  generous  and  noble  minds?  The  true  reformer,  therefore, 
must  calculate  on  frequent  and  ever-recurring  treacheries  and  deser- 
tions by  allies,  such  as  Milton  graphically  describes : 

"  Another  sort  there  is,  who,  coming  in  the  course  of  tliese  affsirs  to  have  their 
ehare  in  great  aetioua  above  tlie  form  of  law  or  custom,  at  least  to  give  their  voice 
and  approbation,  begin  to  swerve  and  almost  sliiver  at  the  majesty  and  grandeur 
of  some  noble  deed;  as  if  they  were  newly  entered  into  a  great  sin,  disputing 
precedents,  forms  and  circumBtanceB,  when  the  commonwealth  nigh  perishes  for 
waQt  of  deeds  in  substance  done  with  just  and  faitliful  expedilion.  To  these  I 
wish  better  instruction  aud  virtue  equal  to  their  calling." 

Nor  will  all  these  qualities  sufBce,  without  discretion  and  gentle- 
ness as  well  as  firmness  of  temper.  The  courageous  reformer  will 
shrink  from  no  controversy,  when  the  field  is  open,  the  battle  is  set, 
and  the  lists  are  fair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  be  will  neither  make 
nor  seek  occasions  for  activity ;  and  he  will  be  always  unimpassioned. 
Truth  is  not  aggressive ;  but,  like  the  Christian  religion,  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable.  Nor  need  the  reformer  fear  that  occasions  for  duty 
will  be  wanting.  Error  and  injustice  never  fail  to  provoke  contest; 
because,  if  unalarmed,  they  are  overbearing  and  insolent ;  if  alarmed, 
they  are  rash,  passionate  and  reckless. 
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The  question  occurs,  Whence  shall  come  the  faith,  the  energy,  the 
patient  perseverance,  and  the  moderation,  which  are  so  indispensa- 
ble? I  answer,  that  all  these  will  be  derived  from  just  conceptions 
of  the  great  objects  of  political  action.  It  was  so  with  tbe  Puritans. 
Their  fixed  purpose  to  retain  the  riglit  of  conscience,  fully  compre- 
hended by  them,  extinguished  selfishness  and  ambition,  and  called 
.  into  activity  in  their  places  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man. 
Let  them  explain  themselves: 

"  Knowing,  therefore,  how  horrible  ft  thing  it  is  to  liill  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God,  by  doing  tliat  which  our  (."onsciences  (grounded  upon  the  truth  of 
God's  Word  and  tlie  example  and  doctrine  of  ancient  fathers)  do  tell  us  were  evil 
done,  and  to  the  gi'eat  discrediting  of  llie  truth  whereof  we  profess  to  be  teachers, 
we  have  thought  good  to  yield  ourselves  into  tlie  hands  of  men;  to  suffer  what- 
soever God  hath,  appointed  ua  to  suffer,  for  the  f>erfecting  of  tlie  commandments 
of  God  and  a  clean  conscience  beibre  the  commandments  of  men.  Not  despising 
men,  tJierefore,  but  trusting  in  God  only,  we  seek  to  serve  Him  with  a  clear  con- 
science so  long  as  we  shall  live  here,  assuring  ourselves  tliat  the  things  that  we 
shall  suffer  for  so  doing  sliall  be  a  testimony  to  tlie  world  that  great  reward  is  liud 
up  for  us  in  heaven,  where  we  doubt  not  but  to  rest  forever  with  those  that  have 
bufore  our  days  suffered  lor  the  like." 

Contrast  these  sentiments,  so  profoundly  self- renouncing  and  rev- 
erential of  God,  with  the  blasphemous  egotism  of  the  Krench  revo- 
lutionists of  1798,  and  contrast  also  the  slowly  formed  and  slowly 
maturing,  but  always  multiplying  and  ripening  fruits  of  the  Puritan 
reformation,  with  the  blasted  and  shriveled  benefits  of  that  other 
great  modern  convulsion,  and  you  have  an  instructive  and  memora- 
ble lesson  upon  the  elevation  and  purity  of  spirit  which  alone  can 
advance  human  progress. 

Increase  of  wealth  and  commerce,  and  the  enlargement  of  empire, 
arc  not  truly  primary  objects  of  the  American  patriot.  These  are, 
indeed,  worthy  of  his  efforts.  But  the  first  object  is  the  pre.scrva- 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  is  the  sou!  of  the  republic  itself. 
Let  that  become  languid,  and  the  republic  itself  must  hmguisli  and 
decline.  Let  it  become  extinct,  and  the  republic  must  disastrously 
fall.  Let  it  be  preserved  and  invigorated,  and  the  republic  will 
spread  wider  and  wider,  and  its  noble  institutions  will  tower  higher 
and  higher.  Let  it  fall,  and  so  it;?  example  fail,  and  the  nations  will 
retrograde.  Let  it  endure,  and  the  world  will  yet  be  free,  virtuous 
and  happy.  Hitherto,  nations  have  raised  monuments  to  survive 
liberty  and  empire.     And  they  have  been  successful.     Egvjit,  As- 
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Syria,  Greece  and  Italy  are  full  of  those  monumenta.  Let  our  ambi- 
tion be  the  nobler  one  of  establishing  liberty  and  empire  which  shall 
survive  the  most  stupendous  material  structures  which  genius  can 
devise  or  art  erect,  with  all  the  facilities  of  increasing  knowledge  and 
public  wealth. 

Here  my  reflections  on  a  subject  infinitely  suggestive  come  to  an 
end.  They  will  not  be  altogether  fruitless,  if  I  have  been  at  all 
successful  in  illustrating  the  trutiis  that  continual  meliorations  of 
society  and  governinont  arc  not  only  possible,  but  certain;  that 
humnu  jirogrcRs  is  slow,  because  it  is  only  the  unfolding  of  the 
Divn  c  I'nvi  lenco  concerning  man  ;  that  the  task  of  directing  and 
nd  1^  th  it  progress  is  rendered  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  labors, 
by  itason  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  motives  and  principles 
of  hum  in  conduct,  and  of  countless  unforeseen  obstacles  to  be 
cncountend  that  this  progress,  nevertheless,  must  and  will  go  on, 
whether  fivored  or  resisted;  that  it  will  go  on  peacefully,  if  wisely 
favirtd  and  througli  violence,  if  unwisely  resisted;  that  neither 
stibihty  n  i  even  safety,  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  state,  otherwise  than 
by  rendering  exact  justice,  which  is  nothing  else  than  pure  equality, 
to  all  its  members;  that  the  martial  heroism,  which,  invoked  after 
too  long  passivenoss  under  oppression  and  misrule,  sometimes  achieves 
the  deliverance  of  states,  is  worthy  of  all  the  honor  it  receives;  but 
that  the  real  authors  of  all  benign  revolutions,  are  those  wlio  search 
out  and  seek  to  remove  peacefully  the  roots  of  social  and  political 
evils,  and  so  avert  the  necessity  for  sanguinary  remedies ;  that  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  America  have  given  the  highest  and  moat 
beneficent  illustration  of  that  conservative  heroism  which  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed ;  that  they  have  done  this  by  the  adoption  of  a 
single,  true  and  noble  principle  of  conduct,  and  by  patient  and  per- 
severing fidelity  to  it:  that  they  thus  oveicame  a  demoralizing 
political  and  social  reaction,  and  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  human  progress;  that  tyranny  is  deceitful,  and  mankind  are 
credulous,  and  that  therefore  political  compromises  are  more  danger- 
ous to  liberty  than  open  usurpations;  that  the  Puritan  principle, 
which  was  so  sublime  and  so  effective,  was  nothing  else  than  the 
truth,  that  men  retain  in  every  state  all  the  natural  rights  which  are 
essential  to  the  performance  of  personal,  social  and  religious  duties; 
that  the  principle  mcludes  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men,  and 
therefore  tends  to  a  complete  development  in  pure  republican  sys- 
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terns;  that  it  tas  already  modified  the  institutions  of  Europe,  while 
it  has  brought  into  existence  repubhcan  systems,  more  or  less  perfect 
throughout  the  American  continent,  and  is  fixing  and  shaping  such 
institutions  wherever  civilization  is  found ;  that  hindrances,  delays 
and  reactions  of  political  progress  are  nevertheless  unavoidable,  but 
that  they  also  have  corresponding  benefits ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
labor  to  advance  that  progress,  chiefly  by  faith,  constancy  and 
perseverance — virtues  which  can  only  be  acq^uired  by  self-renuncia- 
tion, and  by  yielding  to  the  motives  of  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
love  of  mankind. 

Come  forward,  then,  ye  nations,  states  and  races— rude,  savage, 
oppressed  and  despised — enslaved  or  mutually  warring  among 
yourselves,  as  ye  are — upon  whom  the  morning  star  of  civilization 
hath  either  not  yet  dawned  or  hath  only  dimly  broken  amid  clouds 
and  storms,  and  receive  the  assurance  that  its  shining  shall  yet  be 
complete,  and  its  light  be  poured  down  on  ail  aJike.  Receive  our 
pledges  that  we  will  wait  and  watch  and  strive  for  the  fallness  of 
that  light,  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  with  patience  and  perseverance. 
And  ye  reverend  men,  whose  precious  dust  is  beneath  our  unworthy 
feet,  pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  this  vale  of  tears  no  longer,  but 
kings  and  princes  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Gfod 
you  served  so  faithfully  when  on  the  earth — gather  yourselves, 
immortal  and  awful  shades,  around  us,  and  witness,  not  the  uselesa 
honors  we  pay  to  your  memories,  but  our  resolves  of  fidelity  to 
truth,  duty  and  freedom,  which  arise  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  beneficent  operation  of  your  own  great  principle  of  conduct,  and 
the  ever-widening  influence  of  your  holy  teachings  and  Godlike 
example. 

After  the  preceding  oration  had  been  pronounced  the  company 
sat  down  to  a  public  dinner,'  at  which  the  following  toast  was  pro- 
posed: 

Tht  OnrroTijf  HeCas^EloqnentiDhiBlribntclothevirtnesof  IhePili-rima:  Riithful.in  hU 
life,  to  the  leBsone  tHej  taught. 

Mr  Sewird  spoke  in  response  substantially  as  follows : 

Ladifs  and  Gfhtlemek;  The  Puritans  were  Proteitonta,  but  they  wpre  not 
protest  nts  ogam'-t  evcrybotly  and  everythinp;,  right  or  wrnnj;  They  did  not 
protest  indi'(Criminate)y   ngainst   overything   tlipy   found  in  England       On  the 
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otlior  hand,  as  we  have,  ivbundant  indieatiotis  in  tin;  works  of  genius  and  art 
■wliich  (hey  left  behind  them,  they  had  a  reverence  for  all  tliat  is  good  and  true; 
while  they  protested  agwust  everytliin;;  that  was  false  and  vicious.  They  bad  a 
reverence  for  tlie  good  taste  aod  the  literature,  scieufe,  elciquence  and  poetry  of 
England,  and  so  I  trust  it  is  with  their  aueceasora  in  this  once  bleak  and  inhospi- 
table, but  now  rich  and  prosperous  land.  They  could  appi'eciate  poetry,  as  well 
as  good  sense  and  good  tiiste,  and  wi  I  call  to  your  recollection  tlie  language  of  a 
poet,  nho  had  not  loomed  up  at  the  time  of  the  Puritans  as  lie  has  siufe.  It  was 
addressed  to  his  steed,  after  an  ill-starred  journey  from  Loudon  to  Islington  town. 
The  poet  said ; 

*'  'Twns  for  your  pleannre  jon  cmnB  Lore, 
You  Bhnll  go  back  for  miae." 

Being  a  candid  and  frank  man,  as  one  ought  to  be  who  addresses  tlie  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans,  I  may  Hay  tliat  it  was  not  at  all  for  your  pleasure  that  1  came 
here.  Thougli  I  may  go  back  to  gratify  you,  yet  I  came  liere  for  my  own  pur- 
poses. The  time  has  passed  away  when  I  could  make  a  distant  journey  from  a 
mild  climate  to  a  cold,  though  fair  rej^on,  witliout  inconvenience;  but  tliere  was 
one  wish,  I  might  almost  say  tliere  was  only  one  wish  of  my  heart  that  I  was 
anxious  shoul<l  be  gi'atified.  I  had  been  favored  with  many  o 
seats  of  empire  in  this  western  world,  and  liad  never  omitted  o 
where  tlie  seals  of  empire  were  planted,  and  how  they  prospered.  I  had  visited 
the  capital  of  my  own  and  of  many  other  American  states.  I  had  regarded  with 
adniiratiou  the  capital  of  iJiis  great  republic,  in  whose  destinies,  in  common  with 
you  all,  I  feel  wi  intei'est  which  can  never  die.  I  bad  seen  the  capitals  of  the 
British  empire,  and  of  many  foreign  empires,  and  had  endeavored  to  study  for 
myself  the  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  fiiundation  of  states  and 
empires.  With  tliat  view  I  had  beheld  a  city  standing  where  a  migration  from 
the  Netherlands  planted  an  empire  on  the  bay  of  New  York,  at  Manhattan,  or 
perhaps  more  properly  at  Fort  Orange.  They  sought  to  plant  a  commercial 
empire,  and  they  did  not  fail ;  but  in  New  York  now,  although  they  celebrate  tlie 
memories  and  virtues  of  fatlierland,  tliere  is  no  day  dedicated  U)  tlie  colonization 
of  New  York  by  tlie  original  settlers,  the  immigrants  from  Holland.  I  have 
Tiated  Wilmingtfln,  on  Christina  creek,  in  Delaware,  where  a  colony  was 
planted  by  tlie  Swedes,  about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  and 
though  the  old  church  built  by  tlie  colonists  still  stands  there,  I  learned  that  tliere 
^d  not  remain  in  the  whole  state  a  family  capable  of  speaking  the  language,  or 
conscious  of  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  original  colonists. 

I  have  stood  on  the  spot  where  a  treaty  was  made  by  William  Penn  with  tSie 
aborigines  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  seat  of  empire  was  estaolisbed  by  him,  and 
although  the  statue  of  the  good  man  stands  in  public  places,  and  his  memory 
remains  in  the  minds  of  men,  yet  there  is  no  day  set  apart  for  the  recollection  of 
tlie  time  and  occasion  when  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  phiiited  in  that  state. 
I  went  still  further  south,  and  descending  the  James  river,  sought  tlie  first  colony 
of  Tirginia  at  Jamestown.  There  remains  nothing  but  the  broken,  ruined  tower 
Of  a  poor  chui-cli  built  of  brick,  in  which  Pocaliontas  was  married,  and  over  the 
ruins  of  which  Hie  ivy  now  creeps.  Not  a  human  being,  bond  or  free,  is  to  be 
Alien  witliin  tlie  cireiimfevence  of  a  mile  from  the  spot,  nor  a  tawn  or  city  as 
numerously  populaled  as  Piymoutli,  on  the  whole  shores  of  the  broad,  beautiful, 
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majestic  river,  between  Riclimond  at  tJie  iiend,  nnd  NoiTolk,  where  (tniis  nud  Ihe 
government  have  established  fortifiuatioiis.  Nnwlitre  i:\ne  in  America,  then,  was 
there  left  a  remembrance  by  tlie  descendants  of  the  foiiiidera  of  colonies,  of  the 
virtues,  the  sufleiings,  tJie  brarery,  the  tidi-lity  to  trutli  and  freedom  of  tlieir 
ancestors;  and  more  painfiil  atill,  nowheie  in  Eiiiopc  can  be  found  an  acknowledg- 
ment or  even  a  memoiy  of  tlmse  colonists.  In  Holland,  in  Spain,  in  Groat 
Britiun,  in  France,  nowhere  is  tliere  to  be  found  any  remembrance  of  the  men 
they  sent  out  to  plant  liberty  on  tiiia  continent.  So  on  the  way  lo  the  Missidaippi, 
I  snw  where  De  Soto  planted  tlie  standuiMi  of  Spain,  and  in  imagination  at  least, 
I  followed  the  march  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  and  Pizarro  in  Pern ;  hut  their  memory 
has  gone  out.  Civil  liberty  perishes,  and  religious  liberty  was  never  known  in 
Soutli  America,  nor  does  Spain,  any  more  tlian  other  lands,  retain  the  memory 
of  the  apostles  she  sent  out  to  convert  the  new  world  to  a  purer  faith,  and  raise 
the  hopes  of  mankind  for  the  well  being  of  the  future. 

There  was  one  only  place,  where  a  company  of  outcasts,  men  despised,  con- 
temned, reproached  as  malcontents,  and  fanatics,  had  pknted  a  colony,  and  that 
colony  !iad  grown  and  flourislied ;  and  there  had  never  been  a  day  since  it  was 
planted,  that  the  very  town,  and  shore  and  coast  where  it  was  pjanled  had  not 
grown  and  spread  in  populatjon,  wealUi,  prosperity  and  happiness,  riclier  and 
stronger  continually.  It  had  not  only  grown  and  flourished  like  a  vigorous  tree, 
rejoicing  in  its  own  strengtli,  but  had  sent  out  offshoots  in  all  directions.  Every- 
where the  descendants  of  these  colonists  were  found  engj^ed  in  the  struggles  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  man.  I  had  found  them  by  my  side, 
the  champions  of  humanity,  upon  wliose  stalwart  arms  I  might  safety  rely. 

I  came  here,  tlien,  because  the  occasion  offered,  and  if  I  pretermitted  this,  it 
might  be  the  last,  and  I  was  unwilling  tliat  any  friend  or  any  child,  who  might 
lean  upon  me,  who  reckoned  upon  my  counsel  or  advice,  should  know  that  I  had 
been  such  a  truant  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  humanity,  as  never  to  have 
seen  the  Rock  of  Plymouth. 

My  mission  being  now  aocomphshed,  having  shed  tears  in  the  first  church  of 
tlie  Puritans,  when  the  heartfelt  benediction  was  pronounced  over  my  unworthy 
head  by  that  venerable  pastor,  I  have  only  to  ask  that  I  be  dismissed  from  flirther 
service  with  your  kind  wishes.  I  will  hold  the  occasion  ever  dear  to  my  remem- 
brance, for  it  is  here  I  have  found  the  solution  of  the  great  political  problem. 
Like  Archimedes,  I  have  found  the  fulcrum  by  whose  aid  I  may  move  the  world 
— tlie  moral  world — and  that  fulcrum  is  PlymouUi  Rock. 
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De  Witt  Clinton,  son  of  Jumes  Clinton  and  Mary  De  Wilt,  was 
born  at  Little  Britain,  New  Windsor,  Orange  county,  in  the  colony 
,of  New  York,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1769.  His  descent  on 
the  father's  side  was  from  English  ancestors  long  domiciled  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  mother's  side  was  of  French  extraction,  through  a  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  some  duration  in  Holland.  While  yet  young,  he 
intermarried  with  Maria  Franklin,  who  brought  him  a  liberal  fortune, 
and  who  died  in  1818.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  married  to 
Catharine  Jones,  who  survived  him.  He  had  a  commanding  stature, 
highly  intellectual  features,  and  a  graceful  form,  set  off  with  severe 
and  dignified  maimers.  He  combined,  in  a  rare  degree,  vigor,  versa- 
tility and  CO  in  pre  hen  si  ven  ess  of  mind  with  untiring  perseverance  in 
the  exercise  of  a  lofty  and  unconcealed  ambition.  His  ancestors,  so 
far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  were  brave,  cultivated  and  enterprising 
men.  His  father,  General  James  Clinton,  and  his  uncle.  Governor 
George  Clinton,  mingled  in  their  respective  characters  the  opposite 
elements  of  civil  conduct  and  military  command,  and  throughout 
the  American  Revolution  the  latter  was  the  chief  popular  figure 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  De  Witt  Clinton's  education,  begun  in 
a  grammar  school  near  his  home,  continued  at  the  academy  in 
Kingston,  Ulster  county,  and  completed  at  Columbia  College,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  conducted  with  great  care  by  very  learned 
preceptors.  He  bore  away  the  college  honors  in  1786,  and  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  instruction  of  Samuel 
Jones  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1788.  Political  affairs  at  that  time  absorbed  the  public  attention. 
The  city  of  New  York,  a  second  rate  mercantile  and  practically  a 
provincial  town,  already  felt,  though  it  did  not  understand,  the  social 
impulses  which  were  to  push  it  forward  so  soon  to  become  the  cap- 
ital city  of  America.     The  state  of  New  York,  a  third  rate  political 

1  A  portion  of  th[a  blogi^phy  appears  Id  the  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
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power,  with  a  population  confined  to  the  shores  of  its  few  and  short 
navigable  rivers,  undistinguislied  by  either  culture  or  enterprise,  and 
embarrassed  by  African  slavery,  was  undergoing  the  necessary 
preparation  for  that  struggle  with  tlje  moral  and  physical  resistances 
which  was  at  no  distant  day  to  be  crowned  with  its  inauguration  as 
the  leading  state  in  the  new  Federal  Union.  The  United  States 
hud  achieved  legal  independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  per- 
plexed with  the  responsibility  of  adopting  an  untried  and  purely 
experimental  structure  of  government  under  which  to  contest  by  legis- 
lation, by  diplomacy,  and  even  by  war,  for  that  real  commercial  inde- 
pendence and  that  practical  political  independence  which  the  European 
states  pertinaciously  refused  to  them.  Until  that  time  the  several 
states  had  been  supreme,  and  their  statesmen  bad  exercised  control, 
while  the  confederation  was  subordinate  and  its  agents  powerless. 
Centralization  was  now  to  begin,  and  ultimatjjly  was  to  reverse  these 
relations.  The  new  federal  government  was  to  enter  the  stites, 
modifying  the  action  of  the  respective  forces,  and  they  were  to 
struggle  as  they  might  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  re- 
served rights  of  sovereignty  which  were  indispensable.  The  equality 
and  sovereignty  of  tlie  people  were  now  newly  and  practically  estab- 
lished, and  thearena  of  public  service  open  to  all  competitors.  George 
Clinton  differed  from  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Schuyler  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  gave  to  its  adoption  only  a 
reluctant  and  distrustful  support.  The  temper  of  the  time  was  un- 
charitable. His  confessed  integrity,  heroic  services  and  practical 
wisdom,  were  held  by  the  friends  of  the  new  system  insufficient  to 
excuse  this  error,  nor  could  he  on  his  part  accord  his  confidence  to 
those  of  his  compatriots  who  he  thought  were  rashly  subverting 
necessary  foundations  of  public  liberty.  Holding  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor, which  then  was  a  station  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  influenee, 
he  became  at  once  the  head  of  the  republiciin  or  anti-federal  party 
within  the  state,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  ctmtest  which 
involved  all  the  stakes  of  a  generous  and  noble  ambition.  Number.'^ 
were  on  his  side,  but  talents  and  the  influences  which  favored  the 
,new  federal  government  were  against  him.  De  Witt  Clinton's  ardent 
temper  and  earnest  ambition  carried  him  at  once  into  the  political 
field,  and  his  sentiments,  sympathies  and  affections  determined  hia 
position  under  the  banner  of  his  kinsman,  the  chief  within  the  state 
of  the  republican  party.     While  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
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federal  constitution  was  yet  a  subject  of  popular  discussion,  he 
proved  his  zeal  and  controversial  power  by  writing  a  series  of  let- 
ters signed  "A  Countryroan,"  in  reply  to  the  celebrated  letters  of 
the  "  Federalist,"  He  attended  the  state  convention  which  adopted 
the  constitution  and  reported  its  interesting  debates  for  the  presa, 
and  forsaking  his  profession  at  once  and  forever,  he  became  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  George  C!linton,  the  governor  of  New  York.  In 
this  position  he  maintained  the  cause  of  his  kinsman,  and  that  of 
the  republic,  by  such  a  vigorous  use  of  the  press  that  he  immedi- 
ately came  to  be  regarded  as  its  leading  and  most  prominent  champion. 
Thus  early,  he  esuiblished  that  character  of  a  partisan  politician 
which  be  maintained  ever  afterward.  But  the  official  position  which 
he  held,  though  humble,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  devote 
himself  to  measures  and  policies  important  to  the  public  sjifety  and 
welfare,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in  duties  of  that  kind 
procured  for  him  two  other  appointments,  one  of  secretary  of  the 
newly  organized  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  and  the  other 
of  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  fortifications  of  the 
state.  So  it  happened,  that  he  laid  in  the  beginning  of  his  public 
life  the  foundations  of  that  superstructure  of  useful  service  which 
constitutes  the  enduring  monument  of  his  fame. 

George  Clinton  was  continued  in  the  office  of  governor  by  repeated 
elections;  but  the  federal  party  continually  gained  ground,  and  in 
1792  a  decided  majority  of  votes  were  cast  for  John  Jay,  its  candi- 
date for  that  office.  The  returns,  however,  were  held  defective  in 
form,  and  the  credentials  were  given  once  more  to  George  Clin- 
ton. It  was  manifest,  in  1795,  that  the  federalists  must  prevail. 
George  Clinton  voluntarily  retired,  and  Mr.  Jay  was  chosen  his 
successor.  De  Witt  Clinton  relinquished  his  offices,  but  did  not 
relax  hia  championship  of  the  republican  cause,  in  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Jay  in  the  state,  and  to  the  administration 
of  John  Adams  at  Washington.  His  opponents  insisted  then,  as 
they  did  ever  afterward,  that  he  conducted  political  controversies 
with  rancor  and  bitteme-ss.  Doubtlessly  his  language  was  often  vehe- 
ment and  criminatory,  and  an  aggressive  personality  marks  his 
papers,  which,  if  used  at  this  day,  would  be  universally  condemned, 
and  would  detract  from  an  otherwise  just  effect.  But  Junius  was  the 
model  adopted  by  nearly  all  political  writers  at  that  period,  and 
scarcely  any  controversy  was  conducted,  on  either  political  or  eccle 
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J  questions,  without  the  mutual  use  of  unsparing  invectives. 
We  can,  therefore,  judge  but  very  imperfeetly  of  the  relative 
demerits  of  Mr.  Clinton  in  this  respect.  With  all  bis  veheincnue  of 
partizan  ftseiings,  however,  he  nevertheless  adhered  to  the  line  of  patii- 
otic  conduct  he  had  so  early  marked  out  for  himself  Tiius,  while 
assailing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  federalists  for 
their  alleged  hostility  toward  France,  he  raised,  equipped,  commanded 
and  disciplined  an  artillery  company,  which  w;ia  held  in  rejtdiness 
for  the  defense  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  war 
then  so  generally  anticipated.  Besides  these  occupations,  he  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  studies  of  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history  and  other  sciences.  His  adversaries  were  accustomed,  then 
and  afterward,  to  disparage  ins  ui^quisitions  as  superficial  and  pre- 
tentious; but  a  candid  examination  of  his  writings  will  induce  us  to 
concede,  what  then  was  claimed  by  his  friends,  that  his  proficiency 
was  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  chair  of  a  professor  in  many 
departments  of  aciideniic  knowledge.  Truly  learned  men  always 
cheerfully  conceded  to  him  distinguished  merit. 

The  republican  party  grew  rapidly  in  the  state  and  in  the  country, 
under  the  embarrassed  and  unpopular  administration  of  John  Adams. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  sent  to  the  assembly,  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York,  by  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1797,  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  southern  district  to 
represent  them  in  the  senate  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  republican  party  triumphing  in  the  Union  in  1800,  carried  also 
a  majority  in  the  state  of  New  York,  although  John  Jay  stiil 
remained  in  office.  Official  patronage  in  the  state  was  by  its  first 
constitution  committed  to  tlie  governor,  together  with  a  council  con- 
sisting of  one  senator  from  each  district,  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  governor  presided  in  the  council,  and 
habitually  exercised  exclusively  the  right  of  nomination,  leaving 
only  to  the  councd  the  power  to  conSrm  or  reject  During  the 
administration  of  George  Clinton,  his  opponents,  when  in  a  majority 
in  the  council,  had  claimed  for  each  member  a  right  of  nomination 
coordinate  with  that  of  the  governor ;  but  the  pretension  was  dis- 
allowed by  governor  Clinton,  and  the  original  practice  remained.  De 
Witt  Clinton,  in  1801,  became  a  member  of  the  council,  backed  by 
a  republican  majority.  He  now  challenged  the  right  of  nomination 
for  himself   and    hia    associates.      The  governor    denied   it,    and 
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adjourned  tlie  oouiici],  and  never  afterward  reconvened  it.  He 
submitted  the  subject  to  the  legislature,  and  appealed  to  tijat  body 
for  a  decliiratory  law.  Mr.  Clinton  vigorously  defended  the  position 
assumed  by  liim  in  the  council.  The  legislature  referred  the  matter 
to  a  convention  of  the  people.  The  republican  party  predominated 
in  thut  body,  and  the  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  effect  the 
object  at  which  Mr.  Clinton  had  aimed.  It  can  hanlly  be  denied 
that  on  the  question  of  construction  of  the  constitution,  as  it  origi- 
nally stood,  the  position  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  untenable.  Experience 
proved  that  the  innovation  was  unwi.se.  The  spirit  of  party  had 
now  become  iuiense.  It  must  be  believed,  in  charity  to  both  parties, 
that  each  sincerely,  though  erroneously,  doubted  the  loyalty  of  the 
other  to  institutions  yet  new,  and  to  a  form  of  government  the  ulti- 
mate stability  of  which  was  still  deemed  uncertain.  Proscription 
was  a  natural  result  of  this  diseased  condition  of  the  public  mind. 
It  broke  forth  suddenly,  and  became  violent  and  undiscriminating. 
Thenceforth  eveiy  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  state  was  followed 
by  removal  of  all  public  officers  not  protected  by  the  constitution 
and  laws.  The  temper  of  political  debate  became  more  than  ever 
acrimonious.  Cupidity  and  ambition  became  bold  and  exacting. 
Parties  divided  into  personal  factions,  and  then  again  centered  into 
new  and  disquieting  forms  of  recombination.  It  was  then  that  the 
names  of  factions  and  parties  became  confused  and  unmeaning ;  the 
politics  of  the  slate  became  a  mystery  to  observers  beyond  its  limits, 
and  acquired  proverbially  the  characteristics  of  intrigue  and  violence. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  justly  responsible,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  for  the  inauguration  of  this  reign  of  license,  as 
his  opponents  always  contended.  But,  if  we  judge  the  parties  and 
the  men  of  that  day  by  the  test  of  general  principles,  or  even  if  we 
allow  them  the  consideration  of  the  characters  which  they  ultimately 
maintained,  we  must  conclude  that  the  feults  and  errors  which  thus 
brought  reproach  upon  them  all  was  found  exclusively  on  the  side 
of  no  individual,  nor  of  any  one  party  or  faction,  but  were,  in  some 
sense,  incidents  of  the  times  and  of  a  peculiar  stage  of  republican 
society.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Clinton,  at 
the  same  time,  acted,  well  and  nobly,  a  higher  and  more  patriotio 
part,  aside  from  the  partisan  transactions  in  which  be  was  thus  en 
gaged.     It  was  a  season  of  apprehended  invasion.     He  was  active 
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health  was  continually  threatened  by  the  approach  of  contagious 
pL'stiienee.  He  was  unremitting  and  judicious  in  providing  the 
necessary  sanitary  laws  and  institutions.  He  urged  improvements 
of  the  laws  favorable  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts ; 
labored  to  stimulate  the  great  and  finally  auocessful  efforts  of  the 
time  to  bring  steam  into  use  as  an  agent  of  navigation ;  and  employed 
all  his  talenlJ^  and  influence  in  meliorating  the  evils  of  imprisuiiment 
for  debt,  and  in  abolishing  slavery.  At  the  very  early  age  of  thirty- 
tiiree,  his  term  of  brilliant  service  in  the  senate  of  the  state  was 
crowned  by  his  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  remained  in  that  body  throughout  two  of  its  annual 
sessions.  The  period,  though  short,  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  impress 
upon  the  country  a  conviction  of  his  great  ability,  and  to  augment 
as  well  as  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  already  eminent  reputation.  His 
principal  achievement  there  was  an  elaborate,  exhaustive  and  im- 
pressive speech  in  favor  of  moderation  on  the  occasion  of  a  high 
popular  excitement  against  Spain,  resulting  from  her  violation  of 
treaty  stipulations  for  commercial  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi — the  territory  of  Lou- 
isiana not  yet  having  been  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clinton  resigned  his  place  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
assume  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under  an  appoint- 
ment made  by  George  Clinton  and  a  republican  council  of  appoint- 
ment in  1803 — that  distinguished  man  having  now  again  been  elevated 
to  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state.  The  mayoralty  was  attractive 
to  Mr.  Clinton,  because,  under  the  charter  of  the  city,  the  powers  and 
duties  belonging  to  it  were  manifold ;  its  responsibilities,  in  that  period 
of  perplexity  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  were  great,  its 
patronage  not  inconsiderable,  and  its  emoluments  large.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that,  in  the  confused  condition  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
state,  when  rivalries,  dangerous  to  his  distinguished  kinsman  and  him- 
self, were  manifesting  themselves  in  many  ways,  it  was  thought  impor- 
tant that  he  should  be  at  home  to  defend  and  protect  personal  interests 
thus  exposed.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  misfortune  to  Mr.  Clinton  to 
break  up  a  relation  so  grave  as  that  of  a  senator  in  congress  to  his 
constituency,  so  suddenly,  and  upon  considerations  of  personal  advan- 
tage. Nor  can  it  be  doubted  now,  that,  having  regard  to  merely  indi- 
vidual interests,  the  change  thus  made,  from  the  higher  and  more 
distant  national  theatre  to  the  lower  and  nearer  municipal  one,  filled 
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as  it  was  with  angry  and  jealous  contentions,  was  a  great  error.  He 
held  the  mayoralty  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  appoiiit merit,  liable 
to  removal  with  every  revolution  of  the  political  wheel  within  the 
state.  He  remained  undisturbed  in  it  from  1803  until  1807,  when 
he  was  removed.  He  was  reappointed  in  1809;  was  displaced 
ill  1810;  was  restored  in  1811;  and  thenceforward  continued 
therein  uutil  1815.  Within  this  period  of  nearly  twelve  years, 
Mr.  Clinton  was  also  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  state  from  1805 
until  1811,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  from  1811  to  1813,  and  du- 
ring a  portion  of  that  time  ako  held  a  seat  in  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment. These  changes  of  office  worked  no  change  in  his  character, 
and  were  aitended  by  no  divergence  on  his  part  from  his  line  ot 
conduct  already  sharply  defined. 

George  Clinton,  who  had  been  known  as  an  aspirant  to  the  presi- 
dency for  many  years,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
in  1804,  and  soon  thereafter,  by  reason  of  his  advanced  years,  ceased 
to  be  conspicuous,  De  Witt  Clinton,  by  an  easy  transition,  rose  to 
the  same  eminent  consideration  which  his  kinsman  had  held,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  candidate  of  the  republican 
party  within  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  office  which  bounds  the 
range  of  ambition  in  our  country.  Not  at  all  abating  either  bis  per- 
son ah  activity  or  his  proscriptive  severity  toward  others,  he  encoun- 
tered at  their  hands  hostility  and  retaliation,  fierce,  violent  and 
apparently  relentless.  A  dangerous  rival  disappeared  when  Aaron 
Burr  sank  under  the  suspicion  of  intrigues  against  Mr,  Jefferson  in 
the  election  of  1800,  and  the  reproaches  of  malice  aforethought  in 
the  duel  in  which  the  honored  Hamilton  had  fallen  by  his  hand  in 
1804;  but  Mr.  Clinton  was  successively  brought  into  an  attitude  of 
distrust  toward  Lewis  and  Tompkins,  the  successors  of  George  Clin- 
ton in  the  ofRce  of  governor.  He  was  ail  the  time  obnoxious  to  the 
federal  administration  at  Washington,  because  first  the  ambition  of 
his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  and  then  his  own,  were  inconvenient  to 
the  Virginia  presidents,  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He,  however,  hesi- 
tated at  first,  and  probably  on  considerations  of  a  public  nature,  to 
approve  the  system  of  commercial  restrictions  adopted  by  the  former, 
as  he  questioned,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of 
the  latter  in  the  trying  hour  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  while  no  real  provision  bad  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  public  defense,  much  less  any  adequate  means  prepared  for 
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aggression.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  now,  that  Mr,  Clinton  was  emi- 
nently brave,  and  that  he  loved  his  country  with  a  devotion  that 
knew  no  hesitation  wben  her  safety  or  welfare  required  sacrifice  at 
his  hands.  Indeed,  in  every  period  of  anxiety,  and  at  every  stage 
of  the  long  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  the  great 
powers  of  western  Europe,  he  was  vigorous,  untiring  and  bold,  and 
having  due  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  elfieieney  which  his 
position  afforded,  he  was  as  effective  as  any  other  patriot  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  But  there  was  at  that  time  a  portion  of  the  federal  party 
wliicli  condemned  the  measures  of  the  government  so  severely  that 
tlieir  own  loyalty  to  the  country  was  not  unnaturally  questioned,  and 
their  conduct,  whatever  was  their  motive,  had  a  tendency  to  encou- 
rage the  public  enemy,  and  so  to  embarrass  the  administration  in  a 
crisis  when  it  had  a  right  to  demand  the  energetic  support  of  all 
parties.  This  misconduct  brought  suspicion  on  the  whole  federal 
party,  although,  as  a  mass,  it  was  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opponents  to  impute  his  hesitation  and 
re,serve  manifested  on  the  occasions  which  have  been  mentioned,  to 
theinfluenceof  sympathies  with  the  misguided  federalists,  which  were 
forbidden  equally  by  his  relations  to  the  republican  party  and  a  just 
sense  of  the  real  danger  of  the  country.  Day  by  day,  therefore,  old  re- 
publican associates  andfollowers  separated  from  him,  and  in  theirplaees 
federalists,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  effectually 
serving  their  country  tinder  their  own  dilapidated  organization,  and 
who  believed  him  as  patriotic  as  the  statesmen  who  were  in  power, 
and  much  wiser  than  they,  lent  him  indirectly  their  sympathy 
and  cautious  support.  It  was  in  this  unlucky  conjuncture  that  Mr, 
Clinton,  whose  aspirations  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
had  long  been  known,  concluded  that  the  time  had  arrived  wlien 
they  ought  to  be  and  could  be  realized.  Mr.  Madison's  first  term 
was  to  expire  in  1813,  and  his  successor  was  to  be  elected  in  1812. 
The  republican  caucus  at  Washington,  which  then  was  the  recog- 
nized nominating  body,  disallowed  Mr.  Clinton's  pretensions,  and 
renominated  Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Clinton  still  retained  the  confidence 
of  the  republican  party  in  his  own  state  as  an  organized  political 
force,  though  it  was  sadly  demoralized.  He  received  a  nomination 
3t  the  hands  of  the  republican  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
federalists  made  no  nomination,  and  indirectly  gave  him  their  support. 
Se  received  eighty-nine  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Madison  took  one 
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liundreii  and  twenty-eight  votes,  and  thus  was  reelected.  This  de- 
feat was  disastrous  to  Mr.  Clinton.  •  The  war  which,  pending  the 
canvass,  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain,  was  deemed  a  repub- 
lican measure,  and  its  successful  issue  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country.  Mr.  Clinton's  attitude  was  regarded  as  that  of  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  war  policy,  and  of  course  as  a  sympathizer  with  the 
puhlio  enemy.  The  republican  party  of  the  state  of  New  York 
shrunk  from  his  side,  and  at  the  first  opportunity,  in  1813,  displaced 
him  from  his  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  leaving  him  only  the  may- 
oralty of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  even  this  relatively  inferior  posi- 
tion was  soon  afterward  to  be  taken  away.  He  seemed  not  only  to 
have  been  convicted  of  betraying  his  own  party  when  holding  a 
high  command  in  it,  to  its  adversary,  in  a  crisis  when  its  safety  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  country  for  his  own  advantage,  but  also  of 
being  unsuccessful  in  the  treason.  But  in  fact  Mr.  Clinton  had  changed 
not  his  principles,  policies  or  sympathies,  but  only  his  personal  reia- 
lion.s.  He  had  attempted  to  gain  the  presidency,  not  to  overthrow  the 
republican  party,  but  to  reestablish  it  as  he  thought  on  a  better 
foundation ;  not  to  favor  the  public  enemy,  but  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  him,  as  he  thought,  with  greater  vigor  and  effect;  not  to 
betray  his  country,  but  to  make  assurance  of  her  safety  doubly  sure. 
He  had  erred  in  judgment,  and  the  result  was  a  complexity  of 
relations  that  seemed  to  render  all  further  ambition  hopeless.  He 
was  a  republican  disowned  by  his  party ;  and  though  not  a  federal- 
ist, he  was  held  responsible  for  all  the  offenses  imputed  to  them, 
without  having  their  confidence,  or  even  enjoying  their  sympa- 
thy. His  fall  seemed  irretrievable.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Clinton  had 
been  fortunate  during  the  period  which  we  have  been  reviewing, 
in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  popularity  that, 
at  no  distant  day,  might  be  made  to  maintain  a  personal  party,  which 
would  long  perplex  and  often  confound  tlie  adversaries  who  now 
exulted  over  what  was  thought  his  final  ruin. 

The  city  of  New  York  had  now  begun  to  feel  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  centralization  of  commerce  at  its  wharves,  under  the 
operation  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  public  spirit  was  pi'O- 
foundly  awakened.  The  deficiencies  of  ite  municipal  laws,  of  its 
defenses,  of  its  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  of  its  institutions 
of  arts,  and  the  absence  of  most  of  the  elements  of  a  metropolitan 
character,  were  generally  felt  and  confessed.     Enlightened,  liberal 
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and  active  men  were  moving  in  ji  hundred  ways  to  make  the  city 
worthy  of  its  highj  but  newly  discovered  destiny.  Only  some  high, 
genial  and  comprehensive  mind  was  wanted  to  give  steadiness  and 
direction  to  tliese  noble  movements.  De  Witt  Clinton  supplied  this 
want.  He  associated  himself  on  equal  terms  with  otiier  citizens 
who  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  designed  to  afford  the 
advantages  of  universal  primary  education ;  witli  others  who  founded 
institutions  foi'  the  study  of  history,  for  impr^oveinent  in  art,  for 
melioration  of  criminal  laws,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
for  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  for  the  relief  of  all  the  forms 
of  suffering  so  fearfully  developed  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  tor 
the  correction  of  vice,  for  the  improvement  of  morals,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  religion.  In  all  these  associations  he  subjugated 
his  ambition,  and  seemed  not  a  leader  but  a  follower  of  those  who 
by  their  exclusive  devotion  were  entitled  to  precedence.  They  de- 
rived from  him,  however,  not  oidy  liberal  contributions  by  his  pen, 
by  his  speech  and  from  bis  purse;  but  also  the  aids  of  his  aln,'ady 
wide  and  potential  influence,  and  the  sanctions  of  his  official  station 
and  character.  He  carried  the  same  li^K.■^a^  and  humane  spirit  into 
his  administration  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  By  virtue  of  that 
office,  be  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  police,  elmrged  with  tlie 
responsibilities  of  preserving  order  and  guarding  the  city  from  ex- 
ternal dangers,  but  he  was  at  once  a  member  ^umI  president  of  the 
municipal  council,  a  member  and  president  of  the  board  of  health, 
a  member  and  president  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  mem- 
ber and  president  of  the  criminal  court.  He  appeared  in  all  these 
various  characters  always  firm,  dignified,  intelligent  and  prepared  in 
every  exigency,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  deftrnder  of  the  exile, 
tlio  guardian  of  the  public  health,  the  scourge  of  disorder,  the  aven- 
ger of  Clime,  the  advocate  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
jiatron  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  As  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  state  and  lieutenant-governor  he  exercised  the  functions  not  only 
of  a  legislator,  but  also  of  a  judge  of  the  court  of  dej-mer  resort,  and 
amid  all  the  intrigues  and  distractions  of  party  he  bore  himself  in 
those  high  places  with  the  dignity  and  exercised  the  spirit  of  a 
sagacious,  far-seeing,  and  benevolent  statesman. 

He'  not  only  favored,  but  led  in  correcting  abuses,  reforming  erroi-s, 
simplifying  and  meliorating  laws,  laying  the  foundation  of  univer- 
sal education,    and   of  enduring   systems   of  public   charity,   and 
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reino\'ing  aa  fast  as  possible  the  yet  lingering  remains  of  slavery. 
Especially,  be  corrected  the  popular  prejudice  against  himself  in  re 
gard  to  his  loyalty,  by  the  utmost  liberality  and  efficiency  both  aa 
mayor  and  legislator,  in  securing  adequate  means  for  public  defense, 
by  procuring  loans  to  the  government,  by  voting  supplies  of  mate- 
rials and  men,  and  by  soliciting  the  milita,ry  command  to  which  his 
admitted  courage,  talent  and  influence  seemed  to  entitle  bim.  But 
beyond  all  this  he  adopted  early  and  supported  ably  and  efficiently 
the  policy  of  tiie  construction  of  canals  from  lake  Erie  and  lake 
Chanipiain  to  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson,  and  showed  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  with  what  seemed  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  those  works  to  the  city,  the  state  and  the  whole 
country  in  regard  to  defence,  to  commerce,  to  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  and  to  the  stability  of  the  Union.  He  was  so  successful 
iu  this  that  he  was  deputed,  with  others,  in  the  year  1812,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  to  submit  that  great  project  to  the  federal 
government  at  Washington,  and  solicit  its  adoption  or  patronage  of 
the  policy  as  a  national  measure.  That  government,  happily  for  the 
state,  and  fortunately  for  him,  declined,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
war  of  1812,  with  its  dangers  and  exactions,  put  the  subject  to  rest 
to  be  revived  at  a  more  pi-opitious  season.  The  intellectual  vigor, 
the  impartial  spirit,  aiid  the  energetic  resolution  which  Mr.  Clinton 
displayed  in  these  various  duties  awakened  profound  and  general 
admiration,  while  the  manifest  beneficence  of  his  system  excited 
enthusiastic  desires  for  material  and  moral  progress  throughout  the 
Btate.  He  had  thus  become  identified,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
his  political  day,  with  the  hopes  and  ambition  of  his  native  state,  and 
with  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  all  the  other  states  which  waited  to 
be  benefited  directly  by  her  movement,  or  to  emulate  her  example. 
He  had  thus  won  a  fame  which  extended  beyond  this  state,  through- 
out other  states,  and  even  reached  foreign  lands.  While  sinking  out 
of  view  as  a  political  character,  not  only  in  the  Union,  but  even  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  private  citizen,  was 
niore  honored  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city ;  De  Witt  Clinton, 
the  mayor  of  New  York,  eclipsed  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state ; 
and  De  Witt  Clinten,  the  state  senator,  filled  a  space  in  the  pubho 
respect  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  might  well 
envy.  By  a  system  chosen  and  perfected  by  himself  and  exclusively 
his  own,  he  had  gained  a  moral  position  similar  to  and  ecLual  to  that 
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which  Hamilton  had  won  before  him  when  the  tide  of  popular  favor 
having  deserted  him  and  left  him  destitute  of  power  and  influence 
he  still  stood  forth  an  isolated  figure  on  the  ciinvaas,  attracting  an 
admiration  and  exciting  an  interest  which  hia  successful  rivals  feared 
to  coQteinplate.  But  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Clinton  to  reascend  the 
political  ladder  until  he  had  released  his  hold  on  the  lowest  step  and 
had  once  more  touched  the  ground.  His  opponents  made  haste  to 
dislodge  him  from  that  last  foothold.  In  January,  1815,  he  was 
removed  from  the  mayoralty  by  a  council  of  appointment  in  the 
interest  of  the  republican  party. 

Fortune  had  gone  with  greatness,  and  he  sunk  into  private  life 
without  even  the  means  of  respectable  subsistence.  The  severity  of 
this  proscription,  coupled  with  the  greatness  of  hia  fall  and  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  character,  awakened  regrets  and  sympathies  among  large 
classes,  who  did  not  stop  to  consider  how  rashly  he  had  tempted  for- 
tune, or  how  ruthlessly  he  had  wielded  the  ax  against  those  who 
had  now  precipitated  him  to  the  ground.  Peace  had  now  returned, 
and,  with  it,  the  aspirations  for  civil  progress  which  war  had  for  a 
short  time  suppressed.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  retreat  to  the  country,  he  prepared  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals — 
demonstrating  their  feasibility,  the  ability  of  the  state  to  construct 
them,  their  certain  reimbursement  of  the  cost,  their  utility  and  indis- 
pensableness  as  means  of  natural  defense,  and  their  efficiency  in  open- 
ing the  western  portions  of  the  state  to  civilization  and  culture,  and 
containing  a  glowing  but  just  exposition  of  the  impulse  they  would 
give  to  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which  that  immense  extension  of 
the  internal  navigation  of  the  country  would  confer  on  the  whole 
nation,  by  leading  to  a  development  of  its  yet  unproductive  resources, 
and  by  cementing  the  bonds  of  the  Americarr  Union.  Never  has  there 
appeared,  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  a  state  paper,  at  once 
so  vigorous,  so  genial,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  conclusive.  It  was 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  from  the  citizens  of  New  York 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  was  deferentially  submitted  to  a 
public  meeting  for  their  adoption.  As  yet,  nations  and  communities, 
by  the  action  of  the  people,  had  only  sought  aggrandizement  by  wars 
and  conquests.  The  people  of  this  country  had  had  some  experience 
of  this  system  of  aggrandizement,  and  were  heartily  tired  of  it.  But  . 
Vol.  IV.  28 
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the  enterprise  of  material  improvement  was  new  to  them,  and  full 
of  benignant  promise.  If  dangers  attended  it,  they  were  unforeseen 
and  unconceived.  The  stroke  was  electrical  The  city  adopted  the 
memorial,  and  appealed  to  the  citizens  of  the  interior  portions  of  the 
state.  They  responded  with  enthusiasm  Other  states  and  territo- 
ries, expecting  either  direct  benefit,  or  w  aiting  only  to  follow  the  lead 
of  a  power  so  respectable  as  New  Yoik  m  similar  enterprises,  lent 
their  approving  and  encouraging  voices.  The  policy  was,  from  that 
moment,  certain  of  success.  It  was  hindered  only  by  the  political 
prejudices  whieli  hung  around  its  advocate.  His  opponents  called 
these  prejudices  into  new  activity.  "With  short-sighted  malice,  they 
Affected  to  consider  the  attractive  scheme  as  not  merely  a  new  resort 
of  a  ruined  politician,  but  as  one  original  with  and  devised  by  him- 
self— impracticable,  absurd,  and  visionary — although,  for  more  than 
i  hundred  years,  sagacious  and  enliglitened  statesmen,  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  tlie  colony  and  of  the  state  of  New  York,  had,  with 
various  degrees  of  distinctness,  indicated  and  commended  the  obnox- 
ious policy,  and  the  state  itself  had,  at  an  early  day,  made  demonstra- 
tions toward  its  adoption  by  improving  some  parts  of  its  natural 
channels,  and  had  recommended  the  whole  enterprise,  before  the  war, 
to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  government.  Mr.  Clinton,  if  left  to 
designate  for  his  adversaries  their  mode  of  opposition,  could  have 
preferred  no  other.  It  presented  him  as  not  merely  the  advocate, 
but  even  the  inventor  of  the  system  whose  prospective  benefits  were 
already  triumphantly  demonstrated.  His  personality  thus  stamped 
upon  it,  he  must  necessarily  rise  with  it  into  popular  favor.  Mr. 
Clinton  appeared  at  Albany,  at  the  assembling  of  the  legislature,  to 
commend  it.  The  governor — the  organ  of  the  republican  party — 
was  silent  on  the  subject.  The  republican  legislature  rendered  it 
just  enough  of  favor  to  encourage  and  strengthen  Mr.  Clinton,  and 
too  little  to  make  it  theii'  own  and  separate  him  as  a  necessary  agent 
from  it.  It  appointed  him,  with  others,  a  commissioner  to  make  the 
required  surveys  and  estimates,  solicit  grants  and  donations,  and 
report  at  the  next  session. 

A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor  was  now  to  occur  by  the 
transfer  of  the  esteemed  and  popular  Tompkins,  the  chief  republican 
character  in  the  state,  to  the  post  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington.  "Who  could  deny  that  Mr.  Clinton's  election 
to  the  office  of  governor  would  further  the  adoption  of  his  great 
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scheme  of  improvements?  Who  could  deny  his  claim  to  tliat  posi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  adoption  and  conducting  its  pro- 
secation?  Who  could  deny  even  that  his  advancement  to  that 
position  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  measure? 
When  the  only  popular  favorite  was  relinquishing  the  office  and  there 
was  no  other  statesman  indicated  by  any  general  preference  for  it,  why 
should  it  be  denied,  under  the  exigent  cirenmstances  already  men- 
tioned, ut  Mr.  Clinton?  Spontaneous  demonstrations  presented  him 
before  the  public  as  a  eandidatj;,  the  party  machinery  refused  to 
work  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries  and  he  was  elected  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1816,  to  the  office  of  governor,  practically  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people.  It  seemed,  for  a  short  time,  as  if  all  partisan 
organizations  had  been  permanently  broken  up,  and  as  if  party 
spirit  had  been  extinguished  forever.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
pleasing  auguries,  the  period  of  his  administration  was  filled  up,  like 
former  ones,  with  violent  and  embittered  political  controversies, 
cherished  and  fomented  by  jealousies  of  parties  connected  with  the 
federal  administration  at  Washington.  In  all  these  controversies  he 
was  always  the  subject — desire  to  advance  him  at  last  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  all  existing  combinations, 
constituting  the  motive  of  one  party;  and  determination  to  rebuke 
and  punish  what  was  called  his  unchastencd  ambition,  the  motive  of 
the  other.  He  triumphed  in  1819,  being  reelected,  though  by  a  very 
small  majority,  over  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who,  wliile  yet  vice-presi- 
dent, became  the  opposing  candidate  and  brought  into  the  canvass  a 
popularity  never  before  overbalanced.  His  adversaries  availed  them- 
selves of  just  complaints  against  the  constitution  to  move  the  call  of 
a  convention  for  its  amendment,  and  the  measure  was  eminently 
popular.  Mr.  Clinton,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  and  at  least  unfortu- 
tunately,  hesitated  so  long  as  to  becjme  identified  with  the  opposition 
to  it.  The  convention  made  reforms  which  diminished  the  power  of 
the  executive  and  judiciary  and  conceded  an  enlargement  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  with  other  popular  rights,  while  it  adopted  his  canal 
policy,  which  had  already  been  auspiciously  begun  and  might  now 
he  supposed  sure  to  be  carried  on  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Mr. 
Clinton  wisely  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  under  such  circumstances, 
for  a  reelection  as  governor  under  the  new  constitution,  and  Joseph  C. 
Yates  was  called  to  the  office  with  a  unanimity  equal  to  that  which 
had  attended  Mr.  Clinton's  elevation  to  the  same  place.     Faction, 
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bowever,  {lisorganized  the  triumph  ant  piirty  in  1824.  .At  tlie  same 
time,  the  legislature  in  its  interest  abused  its  triumph  over  Mr.  Clin- 
ton bj  removing  him  without  notice  and  without  cause  from  the  now 
obscure  office  of  canal  commissioner  in  which  he  was  serving,  as  he 
bad  served  from  the  first,  only  as  an  adviser  and  without  any  com- 
pensiition.  Indignation  awakened  by  this  injustice  and  combined 
with  ])opuIar  discontents,  reaultiny  from  other  causes,  bore  him  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year  back  into  the  ofRce  of  governor  by  a  very 
decided  vote ;  but  the  new  combination  which  had  secured  this  re- 
sult was  committed  to  the  support  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  its 
head  in  the  federal  government,  while  Mr.  Clinton's  sympathies  or 
his  views  of  duty  or  of  interest  determined  his  inclination  toward, 
first  William  H.  Crawford,  and  then  Andrew  Jackson  as  candidates 
for  the  presidency.  He  was  thus  once  more  in  his  old  position,  sus- 
tained by  a  party  from  whom  he  withheld  his  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy, and  opposed  by  the  one  to  which  he  looked  for  ultimate  sup- 
port. He  was  barely  reelected  in  1826,  while  the  legislature  was 
opposed  to  his  policy  and  interests. 

His  administration  of  the  stJite  government,  however,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  a  period  of  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of 
an  intervening  period  of  two  years,  was  one  of  unequaled  dignity 
and  energy,  devoted  to  just  and  necessary  reforms  and  to  the  great 
enterprises  of  moral  and  social  improvement.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  mature  the  system  of  finance  which  enabled  the  state,  uncon- 
scious of  expense  or  care,  to  begin  and  carry  out  his  policy  of  internal 
improvement,  and  to  break  with  his  own  hand  the  ground  in  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1817;  and  overcom- 
ing constant,  unremitting  and  factious  resistances,  he  had  the  felicity 
of  being  borne,  in  October,  1826,  in  a  barge  on  the  artificial  river  that 
he  seemed,  to  all,  to  have  constructed,  from  lake  Erie  to  the  bay  of 
New  York,  while  bells  were  rung  and  cannons  saluted  him  at  every 
stage  of  that  imposing  progress.  No  sooner  had  that  great  work 
been  undertaken  in  1817,  than  the  population  of  the  sl^ite  began  to 
swell  with  augmentation  from  other  states  and  from  abroad,  pros- 
perity became  universal,  old  towns  and  cities  expanded,  new  ones  rose 
and  multiplied.  Agriculture,  manufacture  and  commerce,  the  three 
great  wheels  of  national  industry,  were  quickened  in  their  movement, 
and  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  state  from  all  directions.  He  inaugu- 
rated the  construction  of  branches  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  which  it  was 
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ultimately  connected  with  the  iiitt;rii;il  lakew,  with  Liike  Ontario  and 
with  the  Susquehanna,  the  AJtegany  and  the  St  Lawrence  rivers, 
and  by  his  counsel  and  advice,  now  sought  in  all  directions,  he 
hastened  the  opening  of  those  canals  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  in  connection  with  those  of  New 
York  and  with  nainral  channels  now  constitute  a  system  adequate  to 
the  internal  commerce  of  an  empire,  and  is  interrupted  only  by  moun- 
tains which  defy  the  prowess  of  man. 

Pe  Witt  Clinton,  witnessing  the  enjoyment  of  the  continually  en- 
larging realization  by  the  public  of  the  benefite  of  his  labors  and  in 
the  midst  of  growing  popular  perplexities  concerning  the  balanced  , 
probabilities  of  his  yet  rising  to  the  highest  lionora  of  his  country, 
or  of  his  sinking  once  more  and  irretrievably  beneath  the  heel  of 
domestic  faction,  died  at  Albany,  the  seat  of  his  authority  and  the 
chief  theatre  of  his  active  life,  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1828. 
Need  it  be  added  that  party  spirit  was  hushed  into  profound  silence, 
that  the  legislature  provided  for  his  family,  bereft  as  they  were  of 
parent  and  of  fortune,  that  a  grateful  people  celebrated  his  departure 
from  the  earth  with  all  the  pomp  of  national  sorrow,  and  that  pos- 
terity, already  advancing  on  the  stage,  hails  his  shade  with  the 
homage  desei-ved  by  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  The  course  of  human 
nature  in  similar  cases  and  circumstances  is  always  the  same. 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  EEPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

ALBANY,     OCTOBER    12,1865. 

Hail  to  the  capital  of  New  York  1  Venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  yet  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  progress,  liberty  and  union. 
This  capital  is  dear  to  me.  It  has  more  than  once  sent  me  abroad 
with  honorable  functions,  and  even  in  those  adverse  seasons  which 
have  happened  to  me,  as  they  must  happen  to  all  representative  men, 
it  has  never  failed  to  receive  me  at  home  again  with  sympathy  and 
kindness.  Doubly  honored  be  the  banner  of  the  stars  and  sti'ipes, 
which  liere  takes  on  its  highest  significance,  as  it  waves  over  the 
halls  where  equal  representatives  make  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
lives  of  equal  freemen.  Honored  be  Justice,  whose  statue  surmounts 
the  dome  above  us  1  Blind,  that  she  may  not,  through  either  passion 
or  prejudice,  discriminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  the  native  born  and  the  exotic,  the  freeman  and 
him  whose  liberties  have  been  cloven  down,  and  weighing  with 
exact  balance  the  rights  of  all  classes  and  all  races  of  men.  Old 
familiar  echoes  greet  my  ear  from  beneath  these  embowered  roofs ! 
The  voices  of  the  Spencers,  of  Kent,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Van 
Veehten,  of  the  genial  Tompkins,  of  Clinton  the  great,  and  the  elder 
Clinton,  of  King  and  Hamilton,  of  Jay,  the  pure  and  benevolent, 
and  Schuyler,  the  gallant  and  inflexible.  The  very  air  that  lingers 
around  these  arches,  breatheii  inspirations  of  moral,  social,  of  phy- 
Bical  enterprise,  and  of  unconquerable  freedom. 

Tou,  old,  tried,  familiar  friends,  ask  my  counsel  whether  to  cling 
yet  longe-  to  traditional  controversies  and  to  disKolving  parties,  or 
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to  rise  at  once  to  nobler  aims,  witb  new  ami  more  energetic  associa- 
tions I  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  suspense,  nor  do  I  censure  caution 
or  even  timidity.  Fickleness  in  political  associations  ia  a  weakness, 
and  precipitancy  in  public  action  is  a  crime.  Considered  by  itself, 
it  is  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to  separate  from  an  old  party  and  to 
institute  a  new  one.  The  new  one  may  exhibit  more  enthusiasm  for 
a  time,  but  it  must  also  for  a  time  lack  cohesion  and  discipline.  The 
names  of  parties  are  generally  arbitrary,  and  not  at  all  indicative  of 
their  characters  or  purposes.  A  generous  man  will,  nevertheless, 
cling,  as  if  it  were  a  family  altar,  to  a  name  that  has  long  been  a 
rallying  cry  for  himself  and  his  compatriots. 

The  great  question  before  us,  however,  is  to  be  decided,  not  by 
feeling,  but  under  the  counsels  of  reason  and  patriotism.  It  was  the 
last  injunction  given  by  the  last  one  of  the  revolutionary  congresses 
to  the  American  people,  never  to  forget  that  the  cause  of  America 
had  always  been,  and  that  it  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the  cause  of 
human  nature.  The  qaestion  then,  is,  what  is  the  course  dictated 
to  U3  by  our  love  of  country  and  of  humanity? 

The  nation  was  founded  on  the  simple  and  practically  new  prin- 
ciple of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  men,  and  therefore  it 
necessarily  became  a  republic.  Other  governments,  founded  on  the 
ancient  principle  of  the  inequality  of  men,  are,  by  force  of  an  equal 
necessity,  monarchies  or  aristocracies.  Whenever  either  of  these 
kinds  of  government  loses  by  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circurrt- 
stanees  its  elementary  principle,  whether  of  equality  or  inequality, 
thenceforward  it  takes  a  rapid  and  irresistible  course  toward  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  opposite  kind.  Ko  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  is  so 
disloyal  to  his  country  or  to  mankind,  as  to  be  willing  to  see  our 
republican  system  fail.  All  agree  that  in  every  case,  and  through- 
out all  hazards,  aristocracy  must  be  abhorred  and  avoided,  and 
republican  institutions  must  be  defended  and  preserved. 

Think  it  not  strange  or  extravagant  when  I  say  that  an  aristocracy 
has  already  arisen  here,  and  that  it  is  already  undermining  the 
republic.  An  aristocracy  could  not  arise  in  any  country  where 
there  was  no  privileged  class,  and  no  special  foundation  on  which 
such  a  class  could  permanently  stand.  On  the  contrary,  every  state, 
however  republican  its  constitution  may  be,  is  sure  to  become  an 
aristocracy,  sooner  or  later,  if  it  has  a  privileged  class  standing  firmly 
on  an  enduring  special  foundation ;  and  if  that  class  is  continually 
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growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  unprivileged  classes  are  con- 
tinually growing  weaker  and  weaker.  It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  a 
privileged  class  that  it  rest  on  feudal  tenures,  or  on  military  com- 
mand, or  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  that  its  rights  be  hereditary, 
or  even  that  it  be  distinguished  by  titles  of  honor.  It  may  be  even 
the  more  insidious  and  more  dangerous  for  lacking  all  these  things, 
because  it  will  be  less  obnoxious  to  popular  hostility. 

A  privileged  class  has  existed  in  this  country  from  an  early  period 
of  its  settlement  Slaveholders  constitute  that  class.  They  have  a 
special  foundation  on  whieh  to  stand — namely,  personal  dominion 
over  slaves.  Conscience  and  sound  policy  forbid  all  men  alike  from' 
holding  slaves,  but  some  citizens  disregard  the  injunction.  Some 
of  the  states  enforce  the  inhibition ;  other  states  neglect  or  refuse  to 
enforce  it.  In  all  of  the  states  there  are  but  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  citizens  who  avail  themselves  of  this  peculiar  indulgence  ; 
and  those,  protected  by  the  laws  of  their  states,  constitute  a  privi- 
leged class.  They  confess  themselves  to  be  such  a  class,  when  they 
designate  the  system  of  slavery  as  a  "peculiar"  institution. 

The  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  age  was  adverse  to  that  privileged 
class,  America  and  Europe  were  firmly  engaged  then  in  prosecuting 
what  was  expected  to  be  a  speedy,  complete  and  universal  abolition 
of  African  slavery.  Nearly  all  of  the  privileged  class  admitted  that 
slavery,  as  a  permanent  system,  was  indefensible,  and  favored  its 
removal.  They  asked  only,  what  seemed  by  no  means  unreasonable, 
some  securities  against  a  sudden,  rash  and  violent  removal  of  the 
evil.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  slavery  consented  to  some  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  stern  logic  of  equality  that  per- 
vaded all  its  other  parts,  and  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence,  on  which  the  constitution  itself  waa 
baaed.  We  are  not  to  censure  the  fathers  for  these  concessions ;  they 
had  a  union  of  the  states  to  create,  and  to  their  ardent  and  generous 
minds  the  voluntary  removal  of  slavery,  by  the  action  of  the  seve- 
ral states  themselves,  without  federal  interference,  seemed  not  only 
certain,  but  close  at  hand. 

These  provisions  of  the  constitution  were : 

First:  That  the  foreign  slave  trade  should  not  be  abolished  before 
1808. 
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Ssamd:  That  any  law  or  regulation  which  any  state  might  estab- 
lish in  favor  of  freedom,  should  not  impair  the  lcgal,reme(ly,  then 
supposed  to  exist  by  common  law,  for  the  recapture,  by  legal  pro- 
cess, in  such  state,  of  fugitives  from  labor  or  service,  escaping  from 
other  statea 

Third:  That  three-fifths  of  all  slaves  should  be  counted,  in  settling 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  several  states. 

These  three  concessions,  which  in  themselves  seem  very  Hmited 
and  almost  harmless,  are  all  that  the  fathers  consciously  made  to  the 
privileged  class. 

But  privileged  classes  always  know  well  how  to  improve  even  any 
indirect  advantages  which  the  constitution  or  laws  of  a  country 
afford.  Such  indirect  advantages  they  acquired  from  two  other 
provisions  of  the  constitution:  1st,  That  provision  which  makes 
the  state  authority  independent  and  sovereign  in  municipal  affairs, 
slavery  being  understood  to  be  purely  municipal  in  its  nature. 
2d,  That  provision  which,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  small  states,  gives 
them  a  representation  in  the  senate  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  state. 
Freedom  builds  great  states ;  slavery  multiplies  small  states,  and 
even  dwarfe  great  ones. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  American  slaveholders  are  a  privileged  class, 
standing  on  a  special  and  permanent  foundation,  and  that  they  are 
protected  in  their  advantages  by  the  organic  laws, 

I  might  show  d  prwri  that  a  privileged  class,  thus  established  on 
an  exceptional  principle,  that  is  wrong  in  itself  and  antagonistic  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  government,  must  necessarily  be 
dangerous,  if  it  be  suffered  to  expand  and  aggrandize  itself  But 
unhappily,  we  are  not  left  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  specula- 
tion on  that  subject.  The  policy  of  emancipation  was  set  back  in 
this  country  during  the  reaction  against  revolutionary  principles, 
which  necessarily  attended  the  reorganization  of  government;  and  it 
was  set  back  still  more  effectually  by  the  consternation  which  fol- 
lowed the  disastrous  failure  of  the  first  republic  in  France.  The 
privileged  class  promptly  seized  the  advantages  which  the  constitu- 
tion afforded,  to  fortify  itself  in  the  federal  government.  The  last 
federal  acts  directed  against  the  privileged  class  were,  the  abolition 
of  the  foreign  slave  trade  after  1808,  and  the  eternal  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  broad  and  then  unsettled  region  which  extends  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi, 
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Even  the  pjissage  of  that  ordinance  was,  by  its  silence,  assumed,  to 
imply  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  class  to  colonize  with 
slaves  the  region  lying  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Unlooked-for  events  have  lent  to  the  privileged  class  advantages 
which  have  more  than  counterhalaneed  the  adverse  efiects  of  this 
early  national  legislation.  The  invention  of  the  cotton-gm,  which 
easily  separates  the  seed  from  the  fibre,  has  made  cotton  an  almost 
exclusive  agricultural  staple  in  the  states  of  the  privileged  class,  and 
an  eminent  commercial  staple  of  the  whole  country.  The  national 
territory  has  necessarily  been  enlarged,  from  lime  to  time,  to  accom- 
modate an  overgrowing  population,  and  an  ever-increasing  commerce.- 
Favored  by  these  circumstances,  the  privileged  class  have  at  the 
same  time  found,  in  a  home  production  of  slaves  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  other  states,  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  African 
slave  trade;  and  they  have  not  been  slothful  in  unlearning  all  the 
fears  and  dismissing  all  the  timidity  and  conciliation  which  marked 
their  conduct  during  and  immediately  after  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  admission  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  as 
slaveholding  states,  into  the  Union,  seemed  unavoidable,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  the  overgrowth  of  some  of  the  old  thirteen  states ;  and 
thus  these  new  states  south  of  the  Ohio,  balancing  the  growing  free 
states  north  of  that  river,  served  as  a  sort  of  balance  between  the 
privileged  and  the  unprivileged  classes,  which  it  was  not  necessary 
to  disturb.  This  was  the  first  final  partition  of  the  unsettled  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  between  those  classes. 

In  1804,  France  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  broad  belti  stretch- 
ing along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  north,  to  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas  on  the  south. 
This  acquisition,  which  was  equally  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  for  the  uses  of  commerce,  stimulated  the  desire  of  the 
privileged  class  for  an  extension  of  their  territory  and  an  aggran- 
dizement of  their  power.  New  Orleans,  situated  practically  on  the 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  was  already  at  once  an  ancient  slave- 
holding  colony  and  an  important  commercial  mart  It  lay  contigu- 
ous to  the  slaveholding  states.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was, 
without  any  resistance,  soon  organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  its  ancient  laws  and  customs  tolerating  slavery.  St.  Louis, 
though  destined  to  acquire  great  commercial  importance,  was  as  yet 
an  inconsiderable  town,  with  few  .slaveholders  and  slave.s.     The  Mis- 
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sissippi  only  divided  it  from  the  northwest  territory,  which  was 
already  consecrated  to  freedom.  The  best  interests  of  the  country 
required,  and  humanity  demanded,  that  the  ordinance  of  1787 
should  be  extended  across  the  Mississippi.  The  privileged  class, 
however,  took  possession  of  tbe  region  aronnd  St  Louis,  and  made 
partial  settlements  lower  down  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 
St.  Louis  and  its  environs  matured  as  a  state  in  1819,  and  demanded 
admission  with  slavery  into  the  Union.  Then,  only  thirty-two  years 
after  tbe  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  alter  its  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  American  people,  the  privileged  class  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  new  slaveholding  state,  and,  assuming  a  tone  at 
once  bold,  insolent  and  menacing,  they  denied  the  power  of  con- 
gress, although  in  the  territories  it  was  supreme  and  exclusive,  and 
equally  supreme  and  exclusive  in  the  admission  of  new  states,  to 
legislate  at  ali  against  their  privileges  in  the  territories,  or  to  refuse 
admission  to  a  new  state,  on  the  ground  of  its  refusal  to  surrender 
or  abate  those  privileges ;  and  they  threatened  in  one  loud  voice  to 
subvert  the  Union,  if  Missouri  should  be  rejected.  The  privileged 
class  were  backed  then  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  they 
have  been  backed  on  all  similar  occasions  since  that  time.  They 
were  met,  however,  with  firmness  and  decision  by  the  unprivileged 
class  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  so  Missouri  failed  then  to 
be  admitted  as  a  slave  state.  The  privileged  class  resorted  to  a  new 
fonn  of  strategy — the  strategy  of  compromise.  They  offered  to  be 
satisfied  if  Missouri  only  should  be  admitted  as  a  slave  state,  while 
Congress  should  prohibit  slavery  forever  in  all  the  residue  of  that 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  which  lay  north  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  30'  of  north  latitude — the  territory  lying  between  this  parallel 
and  the  province  of  Texas,  and  constituting  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Arkansas,  being  left  by  implication  to  slavery.  This  compromise 
was  accepted,  and  thus  diplomacy  obtained  for  the  privileged  class 
immediate  advantages,  which  had  been  denied  to  their  clamor  and 
passion.  This  compromise,  however,  could  have  only  tbe  authority 
of  a  repealable  act  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
north  of  36''  30'  was  concerned.  Wise  and  great  men  contrived 
extraordinary  forms  to  bind  the  faith  of  the  privileged  class  to  that 
perpetual  inhibition.  They  gave  to  the  compromise  the  nature  and 
form  of  a  contract,  with  mutual  equivalents  between  the  privileged 
class  and  tbe  unprivileged  class,  wliich  it  would  be  dishonorable  and 
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1  the  part  of  the  privileged  class,  at  any  time,  on  any 
grounds,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  annul  or  revoke,  or  even  to 
draw  in  question.  They  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  contract  proper  to  be 
Bubmitted  to  the  people  themselves,  for  their  ratification,  in  the  popu- 
lar elections.  It  was  so  submitted  to  the  people,  and  so  ratified  by 
them.  By  virtue  of  this  compromise,  Missouri  came  immediately 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  and  Arkansas  followed  soon  afterward 
as  a  slave  state,  while,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  the  compro- 
mise of  1787,  by  virtue  of  the  same  compromise,  was  extended  across 
the  Mississippi,  along  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Thus,  and  with  such  solemnities,  was  the  strife  of  the  privi- . 
leged  class  of  slaveholders  for  aggrandizement  of  territory  finally 
composed  and  forever  settled. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  that 
great  settlement.  As  in  the  case  of  the  constitution,  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  great  measure  rests  with  a  generation  that  has  passed 
away.  We  have  to  deal  with  it  only  as  a  fact,  and  with  the  state  of 
affairs  that  was  established  by  it. 

The  nreupalion  of  the  now  region  west  "f  the  Mis^-ifr-'p]  i,  which 
had  been  thus  saved  for  freedom,  was  artfully  postponed  uiUufinitely 
by  dedicating  it  as  a  home  for  the  concentrated  but  perishing  Indian 
tribes.  It  sounds  in  favor  of  the  humanity  of  the  unprivileged  class, 
if  not  of  their  prudence,  that  they  neither  remonstrated  nor  com- 
plained of  that  dedication. 

The  success  of  the  privileged  class,  in  securing  to  themselves 
immediate  possession  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  in  exchange  for  the 
reversionary  interest  of  the  unprivileged  class  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  stimulated  them  to  move  for  new  national 
purchases  of  domain,  which  might  yield  them  further  acquisitions. 
Spain  was  unable  to  retain  longer  the  slaveholding  provinces  of  East 
Florida  and  West  Florida,  which  lay  adjacent  to  the  slave  states. 
They  fell  to  the  United  States  by  an  easy  purchase,  and  the  privi- 
leged class  with  due  diligence  procured  their  organization  as  a  state, 
and  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  spell  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement had  fallen  on  the  United  States  of  America,  and  simultane- 
ously the  spell  of  dissolution  bad  fallen  on  the  United  States  of 
Mexico.  The  privileged  class  on  our  side  of  the  border  entered 
Texas,  established  slavery  there  in  violation  of  Mexican  laws,  de- 
tached that  territory  from  Mexico,  and  organized  it  as  an  indepen- 
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dent  sovereign  state.  Texas,  thus  independent  and  sovereign,  sought 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  the  very  hour  when  the  virtue 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  unprivileged  classes  was  giving  way 
to  effect  a  constitutional  annexation  of  Texas,  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  senate  not  less  subservient  to  the  privileged 
class,  executed  a  coup  d'etat  by  which  that  state  unlawfully,  and  in 
defiance  of  all  precedent,  came  into  the  Union  under  a  covenant 
stipulating  that  four  new  slave  states  might  be  created  out  of  its 
territory  and  admitted  as  slave  states,  while,  by  a  solemn  mockery, 
an  inconsiderable  fragment  that  lay  north  of  36''  30'  was  ostenta- 
tiously dedicated  to  freedom.  There  remained  no  other  new  terri- 
tory within  the  United  States ;  and  so,  by  this  strange  partition  of 
Texas,  there  was  a  third  final  settlement  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
privileged  class ;  and  it  was  acc[uiesced  in  by  the  unprivileged  class, 
who  thought  themselves  secure  in  the  old  northwest  territory  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  equally  safe  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

The  public  repose  that  followed  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  of 
short  duration.  Mexico  resented  that  offense.  A  war  ensued,  and 
terminated  in  the  transfer  of  the  northern  portion  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States.  The  Mexican  municipal  laws  forbade  slavery  every- 
where, and  the  new  possessions  were  under  that  law.  Not  a  whit 
the  less,  for  that  reason,  did  the  privileged  class  demand  either  an 
equal  partition,  or  that  the  whole  should  he  opened  to  their  coloni- 
zation with  slaves.  The  house  of  representatives  resisted  these 
pretensions,  as  it  had  resisted  similar  ones  before ;  but  the  senate 
seconded  the  privileged  class  with  its  accustomed  zeal.  So  congress 
was  divided,  and  failed  to  organize  civil  governments  for  the  newly 
acquired  Mexican  territories,  and  they  were  left  under  martial  law. 
The  question  raised  by  the  privileged  class  went  down  to  the  elec- 
tors. The  people  promptly  filled  the  house  of  representatives  with 
a  majority  sternly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  the  breadth 
of  a  single  square  mile.  They  increased  the  force  of  the  unprivileged 
class  in  the  senate,  while  they  called  to  the  presidency  General  Tay- 
lor, who,  although  himself  a  slaveholder,  was  committed  to  non-in- 
tervention on  the  question  in  congress,  and  to  execute  faithfully 
whatever  constitutional  laws  congress  should  adopt  Under  these 
circumstances,  California  and  New  Mexico,  youthful  communities, 
practically  free  from  slavery,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  seductions  of 
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the  privileged  class  or  its  political  organs,  hastened  to  e 
eiitutiona,  and  applj  for  admission  as  free  states ;  while  the  eccentric 
population  of  Dcseret,  indulging  latitndinarian  principles  ecfuallj  in 
matters  of  religion  and  of  politics,  prayed  to  be  received  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  or  as  a  territory,  and  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
congress  should  prescribe.  The  privileged  class  remonstrated,  and  a 
sediiious  movement  was  organized  in  their  behalf  in  the  slavebold- 
ing  states,  to  overawe  congress,  if  possible,  and  to  inaugurate  revolu- 
tion if  their  menaces  failed.  You  all  know  well  the  way  of  that 
memorable  controversy.  How  eminent  men  yielded  to  the  menaces 
without  waiting  for  the  revolution,  and  projected  and  tendered  to 
the  privileged  class  a  new  compromise,  modeled  after  the  already 
time-honored  compromise  of  1820.  You  all  know  how  firmly, 
notwithstanding  this  defection  of  leaders  honored  and  beloved- 
the  house  oi  representatives,  and  even  the  senate,  repelled  the 
compromise,  and  bow  firmly  the  unprivileged  class  of  freemen 
throughout  the  Union  demanded  the  unqualified  and  unconditional 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  and  refused  to  allot  any 
further  territories  to  the  privileged  class,  for  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  human  bondage.  You  all  remember,  too,  how  in  a  critical 
hour  the  president  sickened  and  died,  and  how  the  hearts  of  congress 
and  of  all  the  people  swooned  at  his  grave,  and  thenceforward  all 
was  lost.  You  remember  bow  the  provisional  successor  of  that 
lamented  president  with  ominous  baste  accepted  the  resignation  of 
bis  cabinet,  and  committed  the  seals  to  a  new  one,  pledged  like  him- 
self to  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  which  the  people  had 
condemned  ;  and  how  at  last,  after  a  painful  struggle,  its  adoption 
was  effected.  I  think,  also,  that  you  have  not  thus  soon  forgotton 
the  terms  of  that  compromise,  the  fourth  final  and  everlasting  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  between  the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged 
classes  of  this  republic.  You  have  not  forgotten  how  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  which  excluded  slavery  from  the  region  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  was  left  to  stand,  as  an  institution  too  sacred  to  be  even  ques- 
tioned. How  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  extended  that  ordi- 
nance across  the  Mississippi,  and  over  all  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  was 
made  at  once  the  authority,  precedent,  and  formula,  of  the  new 
:'ompromise,  and  even  declared  to  be  an  irrepealable  law  forever. 
How  California,  which  refused  to  become  a  slave  state,  was  grudgingly 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  one.  How  the  hateful  and  detest- 
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able  slave  auctions  were  banislied  from  under  the  eaves  of  the  capitol, 
quite  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac  river.  And  how, 
in  consideration  of  these  magnanimous  and  vast  concessions  made 
by  the  privileged  class,  it  was  stipulated  that  slavery  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  long  as  the  privileged  class 
should  require  its  continuance.  New  Mexico,  with  her  free  consti- 
tution, was  superciliously  remanded  to  her  native  mountains,  while, 
without  a  hearing,  her  ancient  and  free  territory  was  dismembered, 
and  its  fairest  part  transferred  to  Texas,  with  the  addition  of  ten 
millions  of  dolhirs,  to  win  its  acceptance  by  that  defiant  privileged 
state.  You  remember  how  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  if  the  slaveholders  could  corrupt  them,  should  come 
into  the  Union,  in  due  time,  as  slaveholding  states ;  and,  finally,  how 
the  privileged  class,  so  highly  offended  and  exasperated,  were  brought 
to  accept  this  compromise  on  their  part,  by  a  reenactment  of  the 
then  obsolete  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793,  with  the  addition  of  the 
revolting  features  of  an  attempted  suspension  of  the  habeas  cm-pus  ; 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  trial  by  jury,-  an  efteetive  repeal  of 
vital  rules  of  procedure  and  evidence,  and  the  substitution  of  com- 
missioners in  place  of  courts  of  justice,  in  derogation  of  the  consti- 
tution. You  all  remember  how  laboriously  and  ostentatiously  this 
compromise  was  associated  with  the  time-honored  forms  and  solemni- 
ties of  the  Missouri  compromise ;  how  it  was  declared,  not  the  result 
of  mere  legislation,  but  a  contract,  with  mutual  equivalents,  by  the 
privileged  with  the  unprivileged  classes,  irrepealable  and  even 
unamendable  without  perfidy  and  even  treason  against  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  You  all  remember  how,  notwithstanding  your 
protests  and  mine,  it  was  urgently,  violently,  clamorously  ratified 
and  confirmed,  as  a  full,  fair,  final,  and  perpetual  adjustment,  by  the 
two  great  political  conventions  of  the  country,  representing  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  1862;  and 
how  the  heroic  and  generous  Seott  was  rejected,  to  bring  into  the 
presidency  one  who  might  more  safely  be  trusted  to  defend  and  pre- 
serve and  establish  it  forever. 

Nevertheless,  scarcely  one  year  had  elapsed,  before  the  privileged 
class,  using  some  of  our  own  representatives  as  their  instruments, 
broke  up  not  only  this  compromise  of  1850,  but  even  the  compro- 
mise of  1820  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  obtained  the  declaration 
of  congress,  that  all  these  settlements,  so  far  as  they  were  adverse  to 
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the  privileged  class,  were  unconstitutional  usurpations  of  legislative 
power.  I  do  not  stop  to  stigmatize  or  even  to  clinracterize  these 
agressions.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  charge  perfidy,  when  the 
losses  we  deplore  have  resulted  from  our  own  imbecility  and  cow- 
ardice? I  do  not  dwell,  as  others  so  oftenandso  justly  do,  upon  the 
atrocious  usurpation  of  the  government  of  Kansas  by  tlie  slave- 
holders of  Missouri,  nor  even  on  the  barbarous  and  tyrannical  code 
which  they  have  established  to  stifle  freedom  in  that  territory,  nor 
even  yet  on  the  fraudulent  and  nefarious  connivance  of  the  president 
with  the  usurpers. 

Nor  will  I  draw  into  this  picture,  already  too  darkly  shaded,- 
the  personal  humiliations  which  daily  come  home  to  yourselves  in 
the  conduct  of  your  own  affairs.  You  are  commanded  by  an 
unconstitutional  law  of  congress  to  seize  and  deliver  up  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  privileged  class  their  fugitive  slaves,  under  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  your  estates.  You  may  not  inter- 
pose between  the  armed  slaveholder  and  the  wounded  slave,  to 
prevent  his  being  murdered,  without  coming  under  arrest  for  treason, 
nor  may  you  cover  his  naked  and  lacerated  limbs  except  by  stealth. 
You  have  fought  twenty  years,  and  with  but  partial  success,  for  the 
constitutional  right  to  lay  your  remonstrances  on  the  table  of  con- 
gress. You  may  not  tell  the  freed  slave  who  reaches  your  borders 
that  he  is  free,  without  being  seized  by  a  federal  court,  and  con- 
demned, without  a  trial  or  even  an  accusation,  to  an  imprisonment 
without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  without  limitation  of  sentence.  Your 
representatives  in  either  house  of  congress  must  speak  with  bated 
breath  and  humble  countenance  in  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  privileged  class,  lest  justice  he  denied  to  your  old  soldiers 
when  they  claim  their  pensions,  or  to  your  laborers  when  they  claim 
the  performance  of  their  contracts  with  the  government.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  deputy  of 
the  privileged  class,  emptying  the  treasury  and  marshaling  bat- 
talions and  ships  of  war  to  dragoon  you  into  the  execution  of  the 
ftigitive  slave  law  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  removes  governors  and 
judges,  at  their  command,  who  attempt  to  maintain  lawful  and  con- 
stitutional resistance  against  them  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  The 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  are  safe  men,  whom  the  privileged  class  can  trust  in 
every  case.     The  care  of  the  judiciary  of  the  territories,  and  even 
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of  the  foreign  relations,  is  intrusted  in  either  house  to  assured  sup- 
porters of  that  class.  Protection  is  denied  to  your  wool,  while  it  is 
freely  given  to  the  slaveholder's  sugar.  Millions  of  acres  of  the 
public  domain  are  freely  given  to  Alabama,  for  railroads,  and  even 
as  gratuities,  while  not  a  dollar  can  be  obtained  to  remove  the  rocks 
of  Hellgate  and  the  sands  of  the  Overslaugh,  or  the  bars  in  lake 
St.  Clair  or  those  in  the  mouths  of  your  lake  harbors,  Canada, 
lying  aU  along  your  northern  borders,  must  not  even  be  looked  upon, 
lest  you  may  lust  after  it,  while  millions  upon  millions  are  lavished 
in  war  and  diplomacy  to  annex  and  spread  slavery  over  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Texas,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Central  America.  Your  liberty 
of  speech,  where  is  it?  You  may  not,  without  severe  rebuke, 
speak  of  despotism  in  foreign  lands,  lest  the  slave  overhear  you  on 
the  plantations  of  the  privileged  class,  or  the  foreign  despot  visit 
them  in  retaliation  for  your  unavailing  sympathy.  The  national 
flag,  the  emblem  of  universal  liberty,  covers  cargoes  of  slaves,  not 
only  in  our  own  view,  but  flaunts  defiance  over  them  in  foreign 
ports.  Judges  of  United  States  courts,  safe  under  the  protection  of 
the  president  and  the  senate,  charge  grand  juries  in  advance  of  any 
question,  that  obnoxious  and  unequal  federal  laws  are  constitutional 
and  obligatory;  they  give  counsel  to  legislative  bodies  how  lo  frame 
laws  which  they  will  sustain,  instead  of  waiting  to  review  those  laws 
when  enacted.  They  even  convert  the  writ  of  freedom  to  an  engine 
of  slavery,  and  they  pervert  the  power  of  punishing  irregularities 
committed  in  their  presence  into  the  machinery  oi  a  tyranny  as  odious 
as  that  of  the  star  chamber.  The  privileged  class  in  Virginia 
imprison  your  seamen  in  their  porta,  in  retaliation  for  the  independ- 
ence of  your  executive  authorities ;  and  you  are  already  in  a 
doubtful  struggle  for  the  right  to  exclude  the  traffic  in  slaves  from 
your  own  borders. 

I  will  only  ask,  in  concluding  this  humiliating  rehearsal,  whether 
there  is  not  in  this  favored  country  a  privileged  class ;  whether  it  does 
not  stand  on  an  enduring  foundation ;  whether  it  is  not  growing 
stronger  and  stronger,  while  the  unprivileged  class  grows  weaker  and 
weaker ;  whether  its  fiirther  growth  and  extent  would  not  be,  not 
merely  detrimental,  but  dangerous ;  and  whether  there  is  any  hope  to 
arrest  that  growth  and  extension  hereafter,  if  the  attempt  shall  not  be 
made  now?  The  change,  that  has  become  at  last  so  necessary,  is  aa 
easy  to  be  made  as  it  is  necessary.     The  whole  number  of  slaveholdeiB 
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is  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country.  If  you  add  their  parents,  children, 
immediate  relatives  and  dependents,  they  are  two  millions — one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  American  people.  Slavery  is  not,  and  never  can 
he,  perpetual.  It  will  be  overthrown,  either  peacefully  or  lawfully, 
under  this  constitution,  or  it  will  work  the  subversion  of  the  constitu 
tion,  together  with  its  own  overthrow.  Then  the  slaveholders  would 
perish  in  the  struggle.  The  change  can  now  be  made  without  violence, 
and  by  the  agency  of  the  ballot-box.  The  temper  of  the  nation  is 
just,  hberal,  forbearing.  It  will  contribute  any  money  and  endure 
any  sacrifices  to  effect  this  great  and  important  change ;  indeed,  it  is 
half  made  already. 

The  will  exists,  because  the  evil  has  become  intolerable,  and  the 
need  of  a  remedy  is  universally  acknowledged.  What,  then,  is 
wanted  ?     Organization !  Organization !     Nothing  but  organization. 

Shall  we  organize?  Why  not?  Can  we  maintain  the  revolution, 
so  auspiciously  begun,  without  organization  ?  Certainly  not  Are 
you  apprehensive  of  failure,  because  the  revolution  is  not  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  equally  successful?  Was  there  ever  a  revolution 
that  was  equally  successful  at  all  times  and  everywhere?  Certainly 
not.  Do  you  say  that  you  cannot  abolish  slavery  in  the  privileged 
states  ?  We  have  no  need,  no  purpose,  no  constitutional  power,  no 
duty,  to  do  so.  Providence  has  devolved  that  duty  on  others,  and 
the  organic  law  leaves  it  wisely  to  them.  We  have  power  to  avert 
tlie  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  Union,  and  that  is 
enough.  Do  you  doubt  that  power  ?  Did  not  the  statesmen  of  1787 
know  the  bounds  of  constitutional  power?  Somebody  has  municipal 
power  in  the  unorganized  territories  of  the  Union.  Who  is  it?  It 
is  not  any  foreign  state;  it  is  not  any  of  the  American  states;  it  is 
not  the  people  in  the  territories.  It  is  the  congress  of  the  whole 
United  States,  and  their  power  there  is  supreme.  Are  you  afraid 
that  the  privileged  class  will  not  submit?  The  privileged  class  are 
human,  and  they  are  wise.  They  know  just  as  well  how  to  submit 
to  just  authority,  firmly  and  constitutionally  exercised,  as  they  do 
how  to  extort  unequal  concessions  by  terror  from  timid  men.  Can 
the  privileged  class  live  without  a  Union  any  better  than  you  can  ? 
They  would  not  remain  and  wrangle  with  you  an  hour,  if  they  could 
do  so.  Can  they  ever  hope  to  obtain  another  Union  so  favorable  to 
them  as  this  one,  if  this  should  be  overthrown?     Will  they  c 
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themselves,  that  they  may  simply  do  harm  to  you  ?  Did  ever  any 
privileged  class  commit  such  an  absurd  suicide  as  this  ?  Are  you 
alone  the  keepers  of  the  Uoion?  Have  not  the  privileged  class 
interests  aa  great  to  maintain  in  the  Union,  and  are  their  obligations 
to  maintain  it  different  from  your  own  ? 

How  shall  we  organize  ?  The  evil  is  a  national  one.  The  power 
and  the  influence  and  the  organization  of  the  privileged  class  pervade 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  knows  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no 
west.  It  is  stronger  to-day  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  surrounded 
by  freemen,  than  it  is  on  Chesapeake  bay,  surrounded  by  slaves.  It 
is  not  a  sectional  but  a  national  contest  on  which  we  have  entered. 
Our  organization,  therefore,  must  be  a  national  one.  The  means  of 
success  are  national.  We  must  restore  the  demoralized  virtue  of  the 
nation.  We  must  restore  the  principle  of  equality  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state— the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  the  absolute  and 
inherent  rights  of  man.  We  want,  then,  an  organization  open  to  all 
classes  of  men,  and  that  excludes  none. 

We  want  a  bold,  out-spoken,  free-spoken  organization— one  that 
openly  proclaims  ita  principles,  its  purposes,  and  its  objects — in  fear 
of  God,  and  not  of  man — like  that  army,  which  Cromwell  led,  that 
established  the  commonwealth  of  England.  This  is  the  organization 
we  want. 

It  ia  best  to  take  an  existing  organization  that  answers  to  these 
conditions,  if  we  can  find  one ;  if  we  cannot  find  one  such,  we  must 
create  one.  Let  ua  try  existing  parties  by  this  test.  Shall  we  take 
the  know-nothing  party,  or  the  American  party,  as  it  now  more 
ambitiously  names  itself?  It  is  a  purely  sectional  organization.  In 
the  privileged  states,  it  scouts  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  man, 
and  justifies  the  unbounded  claims  of  the  privileged  class.  In  the 
unprivileged  states,  it  stifles  its  voice  and  suppresses  your  own  free 
speech,  lest  it  may  be  overheard  beyond  the  Potomac.  In  the  privi- 
leged states,  it  justifies  all  the  wrongs  committed  against  you.  In 
the  unprivileged  states,  it  affects  to  condemn  them,  but  protests  that 
they  shall  not  be  redressed.  I  speak  not  now  of  its  false  and  preva- 
ricating rituals,  ita  unlawful  and  unchristian  oaths,  ita  clandestine 
councils  and  ita  dark  conspiracies,  its  mobs  and  ita  murders,  proscrib- 
ing and  slaying  men  for  their  conscience'  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  nativity.  I  have  spoken  of  them  often  enough  and  freely 
enough  heretofore.     I  say  now  only  that  all  these  equally  unfit  thia 
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so-called  American  party  for  any  national  duty,  and  qualify  it  to  be 
wliat  it  has  thus  far  been — au  auxiliary  Swiss  corps,  engaging  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  premature  skirmishes  at  one  time,  and  decoying 
them  into  ambushes  prepared  by  their  enemies  at  another.  Let  it 
pass  by. 

Shall  we  unite  ourselves  to  the  democratic  party  ?  If  so,  to  which 
section  or  faction?  The  hards,  who  are  so  stern  in  defending  the 
aggressions  of  the  privileged  class,  and  in  rebuking  the  administra- 
tion through  whose  agency  they  are  committed  ?  or  the  softs,  who 
protest  against  these  aggressions,  while  they  sustain  and  invigorate 
that  administration  ?  Shall  we  suppose  the  democratic  party  reiinited 
and  consolidated?  What  is  it,  then,  but  the  same  party  which  has 
led  in  the  commission  of  ajl  those  aggressions,  save  one,  and  which 
urged,  counseled  and  cooperated  in  that,  and  claims  exelusiveJy  the 
political  benefits  resulting  from  it?     Let  the  democratic  party  pass. 

Shall  we  report  ourselves  to  the  whig  party?  "Where  is  it?  Gen- 
tle shepherd,  tell  mc  where  !  Four  years  ago  it  was  a  strong  and 
vigorous  party,  honorable  for  energy,  noble  achievements,  and  still 
more  for  noble  enterprises.  In  1852  it  was  united  and  consolidated, 
and  moved  by  panics  and  fears  to  emulate  the  democratic  party 
in  its  practised  subserviency  to  the  privileged  class,  and  it  yielded 
in  spite  of  your  remonstrances  and  mine.  The  privileged  class, 
who  had  debauched  it,  abandoned  it,  because  they  knew  that  it 
could  not  vie  with  its  rival  in  the  humiliating  service  it  proffered 
them ;  and  now  there  is  neither  whig  party  nor  whig,  south  of  the 
Potomac, 

How  is  it  in  the  unprivileged  states?  Out  of  New  York,  the 
lovers  of  freedom,  disgusted  with  its  prostitution,  forsook  it,  and 
marched  into  any  and  every  other  organization.  We  have  main- 
tained it  here,  and  in  its  purity,  until  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the 
privileged  class,  in  retaliation,  have  wounded  it  on  all  sides,  and  it 
is  now  manifestly  no  longer  able  to  maintain  and  carry  forward, 
alone  and  unaided,  the  great  revolution  that  it  inaugurated.  He  is 
unfit  for  a  statesman,  although  he  may  be  a  patriot,  who  will  cling 
even  to  an  honored  and  faithful  associatitin,  when  it  is  reduced  so  low 
in  strength  and  numbers  as  to  be  entirely  ineffectual  amid  the  con- 
tests of  great  parties  by  which  republics  are  saved.  Any  party, 
■when  reduced  so  low,  must  ultimately  dwindle  and  dwarf  into  a 
mere  faction.     Let,  then,  the  whig  party  pass.     It  committed   a 
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grievous  fault,  and  grievously  hath  it  answered  it.     Let  it  march  out 
of  the  field,  therefore,  with  all  the  honors. 

The  principles  of  true  democrats  and  the  principles  of  true  whiga 
remain  throughout  all  changes  of  parties  and  of  men,  and,  so  far  as 
they  are  sound,  they  are  necessarily  the  same.  Such  true  democrats 
and  true  whigs  are  now  ready  to  unite  on  those  sound  principles 
common  to  hoth.  Neither  of  these  two  classes  can  or  ought  to  insist 
on  forcing  a  defective  organization,  with  a  stained  banner,  upon  the 
other.  The  republican  organization  has  sagaciously  seen  this,  and 
magnanimously  laid  a  new,  sound  and  liberal  platform,  broad  enough 
for  both  classes  to  stand  upon.  Its  principles  are  equal  and  exact 
justice;  its  speech  open,  decided  and  frank.  Its  banner  is  untorn 
in  former  battles,  and  unsullied  by  past  errors.  That  is  the  party 
for  us.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  always,  or  even  long,  preserve  its 
courage,  its  moderation,  and  its  consistency.  If  it  shall  do  so,  it  will 
rescue  and  save  the  country.  If  it,  too,  shall  become  unfaithful, 
aa  all  preceding  parties  have  done,  it  will,  without  sorrow  or  regret 
on  my  part,  perish  as  they  are  perishing,  and  will  give  place  to 
another,  truer  and  better  one. 

So  long  as  the  republican  party  shall  he  firm  and  faithful  to  the 
constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  man,  I  shall  serve  it  with 
the  reservation  of  that  personal  independence  which  is  my  birthright, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  zeal  and  devotion  that  patriotism 
allows  and  enjoins.  I  do  not  know,  and  personally  I  do  not  greatly 
care,  that  it  shall  work  out  its  great  ends  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  in 
my  lifetime ;  because  I  know  that  those  ends  are  ultimately  sure, 
and  that  time  and  trial  are  the  elements  which  make  all  great  refor- 
mations sure  and  lasting,  I  have  not  thus  far  lived  for  personal  ends 
or  temporary  feme,  and  I  shall  not  begin  so  late  to  live  or  labor  for 
them.  I  have  hoped  that  I  might  leave  my  country  somewhat  wor- 
thier of  a  lofty  destiny,  and  the  rights  of  human  nature  somewhat 
safer.  A  reasonable  ambition  must  always  be  satisfied  with  sincere 
and  practical  endeavors.  If,  among  those  who  shall  come  after  us, 
there  shall  be  any  curious  inquirer  who  shall  fall  upon  a  name  so 
obscure  as  mine,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that,  however  unsuc- 
cessfully I  labored  for  generous  ends,  yet  that  I  i 
ever  faithful,  ever  hopeful. 
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BUFFALO,  OCTOBER  19,  1865. 

I  AM  always  proud  of  my  native  state,  when  I  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  mountains  under  whose  shadow  I  was  horn,  or  on  the  shores, 
of  the  silvery  lakes  among  which  1  dwell,  I  am  prouder  still,  when, 
looking  otf  from  the  vestibule  of  the  eapitol,  I  see  the  mediterranean 
waters  of  the  continent,  obedient  to  her  command,  mingle  their  floods 
with  the  tides  of  the  world-encireling  ocean.  No  less  buoyant  is  my 
pride  now,  when,  standing  here  in  the  presence  of  Niagara,  the  marvel 
of  nature  itself,  I  see  New  York  at  once  unlocking  the  gates  of  the 
west,  and  standing  sentinel  on  the  frontier  of  the  republic,  whose 
safety  constitutes  the  hope  of  the  human  race.  Speaking  on  such  a 
stage,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  speak  thoughtfully,  sincere)}', 
earnestly  ? 

Ye  good  men  of  Erie !  The  republican  party  is  sounding  through- 
out all  our  borders  a  deep-toned  alarum  for  the  safety  of  the  consti- 
tution, of  union,  and  of  liberty.  Do  you  hear  it  1  The  republican 
party  declares,  that  by  means  of  recent  treacherous  measures  adopted 
by  congress  and  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  constitutional 
safeguards  of  citizens,  identical  with  the  rights  of  human  nature 
itself,  are  undermined,  impaired,  and  in  danger  of  being  overthrown. 
It  declares  that  if  those  safeguards  be  not  immediately  renewed  and 
restored,  the  government  itself,  hitherto  a  fortress  of  republicanism, 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  insidious  aristocracy,  and  its  batteries 
be  turned  against  the  cause  which  it  was  reared  to  defend. 

The  republican  party  is  not  deficient,  either  in  intelligence,  in 
earnest  patriotism,  in  moderation,  or  in  numbers.  Its  members 
everywhere  are  among  those  who,  in  all  our  political,  moral  and 
religious  associations,  have  been  as  enlightened  and  as  efficient  as 
their  fellows.  Those  who  constitute  its  masses  have,  some  for  long 
periods,  and  others  throughout  long  lives,  been  consistent  supporters, 
not  only  of  the  constitution,  but  also  of  all  those  principles  of  ju.s- 
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tiee,  equality  and  liberty,  wliLcli  are  the  basis  of  republican  govern- 
ment. Not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  counseled 
seditious  or  factious  measures.  The  republican  party  holds  either 
paramount  or  at  least  respectable  rank  and  authority  in  thirteen  of 
the  states,  with  either  the  whole  or  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  each  of  those  states  in  the  Federal  Union. 

It  is,  indeed,  popularly  regarded  as  a  party  of  yesterday.  But 
practically  it  is  old  and  well  known  in  the  field  of  public  affairs. 
Its  policy  is  to  inculcate  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  increase  and 
extension  of  slavery,  and  the  plantation  organization  and  admis- 
sion of  free  states  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States. 
This  policy  is  even  older  than  the  constitution  itself  It  was  the 
policy  of  Jay,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Washington.  It  was  early 
exercised  in  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  and  devoting  the 
northwest  territory  to  impartial  freedom.  Although  it  has  not 
always  prevailed  in  the  federal  government,  it  has,  without  change 
or  even  the  shadow  of  turning,  been  always  the  policy  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  which  has  continually  been  the  wisest  member  of  the 
confederacy,  and  as  loyal  as  any  other  member.  Those  who  have 
cherished  this  policy  have,  however,  been  divided  and  distributed 
among  the  many  parties  which  have  existed,  until,  by  reason  of  that 
separation  alone,  the  policy  itself  has  been  arrested  and  defeated.  De- 
feated, but  not  successfully  repressed,  that  policy  has  at  last  worked 
out  a  disintegration  of  all  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  so  unwisely 
and  disloyally  discarded.  Its  advocates,  thus  disengaged  and  released 
from  diverse  and  uncongenial  relations,  have  come  together  by  means 
of  a  just  and  natural  affinity,  and  have  organized,  and  they  now  con- 
stitute the  republican  party. 

Slavery,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic, still  exists  in  this,  the  seventy -ninth  year  oi'  independence;  and 
it  has  at  once  a  purpose  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  apparently  a  reason- 
able hope  of  at  least  a  long  contiDuance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
love  of  equality,  springing  alike  and  all  at  once  from  the  consciences, 
the  judgments,  and  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  is  irrepressi- 
ble and  imperishable,  and  so  there  will  remain  an  undying  jealousy 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  slavery.  The  republican  party  fosters  that 
jealousy,  and  directs  it  lo  the  proper  means  of  active  resistance. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  as  the  republican  party  is  not  a  party  of  yea- 
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terday,  it  is  also  not  merely  a  party  of  to-day,  bat  a  durable,  per- 
petual organization. 

The  slaveholders,  always  sufficiently  united  and  consolidated, 
have  so  improved  their  advantages,  that  their  aggressions  have  be- 
come at  last  intolerable.  They  have  rushed  into  a  dead-lock  with 
their  ^opponents.  The  nation's  whole  breadth  is  the  field  of  contest. 
A  changeless  sway  of  the  republic,  throughout  its  future  existence, 
is  the  object  of  this  majestic  strife.  So  the  slaveholders  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  republican  party  on  the  other,  are  now,  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  must  continue  to  be,  not  merely  the  chief  combat- 
ants, but  practically  the  only  combatants  in  the  Union.  Such  is  the 
republican  party,  and  such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
appeals  to  you  to  enlist  under  its  banner,  and  give  it  your  enlight- 
ened and  effective  cooperation.  Shall  I  have  on  your  part  a  fair 
and  candid  hearing  in  its  behalf? 

I  am  well  aware  that  at  this  moment  large  popular  masses  are  at 
rest,  while  others,  broken  up  in  the  general  wreck  of  former  parties, 
are  moving  capriciously,  and  in  divergent  directions.  I  know  equally 
well  that  popular  masses,  at  rest,  have  a  sort  of  vis  inertice  to  over- 
come ;  and  that  popular  masses,  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed, 
cannot  all  at  once  compose  themselves,  and  organize,  f  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  may  be,  on  the  part  of  some, 
a  disposition  to  indolence,  and  on  the  part  of  others  a  disposition  to 
avoid  the  organization  which  seems  to  me  to  have  become  necessary. 
Both  of  these  dispositions  persuade  to  neutrality. 

Are  you  indeed  sure,  then,  that  neutrality  will  be  right,  even  if 
you  find  it  possible?  Is  liberty  to  be  maintained  in  this  republic, 
otherwise  than  through  the  conflicts  of  great  parties  ?  Where  there 
are  no  great  parties,  there  are  either  many  small  factions,  or  no  parties 
or  factions  whatever.  A  state  that  surrenders  itself  to  the  confused 
contests  of  small  parties  or  factions,  is  sinking  inevitably  toward 
despotism.  A  state  that  has  no  parties  or  factions  at  all  is  a  despo- 
tism already. 

In  every  conflict  between  great  parties  (speaking  without  reference 
to  the  motives  of  leaders  or  of  masses),  is  there  not  one  side  that  is 
absolutely  or  relatively  the  right  side,  and  which,  because  it  is  the 
nght  side,  is  the  side  favorable  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  public 
safety ;  and  also  another  side  that  is  absolutely  or  relatively  the 
Wrong  side,  and  therefore  the  side  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare, 
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and  injurious  to  the  public  safety  ?  Are  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  whole  body  politic  anything  else  than  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  all  its  individual  members?  Can  I  justly  expect  you  to  defend  my 
interest,  and  to  assure  my  safety,  if  I  will  not  defend  and  guard  them 
myself?  In  an  ancient  republic,  it  was  made  a  capital  crime  to  re- 
fuse to  take  a  side  in  every  political  contest  that  agitated  the  com- 
monwealth. The  penalty  was  indeed  too  severe,  but  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  law  just  and  wise?  Still  you  fear  agitation,  and  desire 
reprise.  Was  not  the  British  commonwealth  free  from  disturbance 
when  it  so  suddenly  went  down,  and  the  Stuarts  renewed  their 
hateful  dominion  ?  Was  not  the  late  French  republic  distracted  by 
petty  factions,  regardless  of  the  constitution  and  its  safety,  when  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  and  sent 
the  republicans  of  France  to  prison,  to  exile  and  to  death  ?  Quiet 
and  repose  are  indeed  desirable,  when  they  can  be  safely  enjoyed ; 
but  they  can  be  safely  enjoyed  only  when  they  come  at  intervals  of 
great  activity,  and  repair  and  fit  the  wearied  commonwealth  for 
renewed  watchfulness. 

Can  you  maintain  neutrality?  If  you  enlist  into  or  remain  asso- 
ciated with  the  democratic  party,  or  either  of  its  sections,  that  is  to 
engage  directly  in  the  contest.  Even  if  your  party  or  section  dis- 
avow opposition  to  freedom,  all  its  successes  enure  to  the  advantage 
of  the  slaveholders.  Is  neutrality  easy  to  be  maintained,  amid  the 
excitement  of  political  contests?  Zealous  men  in  opposing  parties 
mutually  respect  each  other,  if  they  are  generous ,  but  they  agree  in 
despising  the  timid  and  trimming  citizen.  In  every  campaign,  the 
place  of  greatest  danger  is  the  neutral  ground  lying  between  the  two 
lines,  because  it  is  raked  by  the  lire  of  both  armies. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  immunities  of  neutrality  may  be  secured 
by  remaining  in  some  independent  outside  association.  How  long 
do  you  think  any  considerable  mass  of  American  citizens,  enlightened, 
open,  manly,  ardent,  as  they  are,  will  be  amused  or  interested  in  the 
mummeries  of  a  merely  private,  secret,  selfish,  bigoted,  proseriptive 
cabal,  and  its  stale  debates  about  the  proper  conditions  of  naturaliEa- 
tion,  and  the  claims  of  adopted  citizens  to  the  privilege  of  gracing 
the  parades  of  the  militia  on  muster  days,  and  the  non-conformity 
of  Catholic  clergy  to  the  approved  protestant  tenures  of  churches 
and  burying  grounds,  when  the  discussion  of  the  great  question, 
whether  this  shall  be  a  land  of  freedom  or  a  land  of  slavery,  shall 
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have  actually  begun,  and  every  popular  tribune  is  occupied  ?  When 
the  sea  is  calm,  light  and  fanciful  barks  sport  safely  and  gaily  on  its 
surface,  among  its  merchantmen  and  its  ships  of  war.  But  when 
the  Btorm  king  lashes  the  waves,  and  they  rise  up  tn  Jciss  his  feet, 
the  fantastical  craft,  no  matter  how  broad  its  streamers,  or  how  sharp 
its  keel,  or  how  dexterous  its  navigator,  suddenly  disappears. 

I  ecmclLide,  therefore,  that  you  all,  if  not  now,  yet  soon  enough 
will  take  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  great  controversy. 

Which  side?  It  will  be  the  side  on  which  justice,  equality  and 
freedom,  shall  be  found ;  and,  therefore,  on  which  final  success  and 
triumph  shall  be  found.  Which  side  is  that  ?  Even  the  mathema-  . 
tician  cannot  prove  a  self-evident  truth  in  his  science;  nor  can  I 
demonstrate  a  self-evident  truth  in  politics  To  as«eit  lliat  justice, 
or  freedom,  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  laboring  to 
fortify  and  extend  slavery,  15  one  of  those  paridoxes  which  pen- 
sioned error  requires  us  to  refute  I  iniy  be  ible  to  illustrate  its 
absurdity.  Justice,  equality  and  freedom  in  political  discussions, 
relate  to  individual  men  ar  d  misses  of  men  in  the  stat^  The  old 
Roman  state  consisted  of  members  constituting  three  chsses:  1st. 
Patricians  or  privileged  citizens  2d  Plebeiins  or  unprivileged  citi- 
zens ;  Sd.  Slaves,  equally  held  by  both  of  the  other  classes.  All 
the  politics  of  that  great  and  powerful  people,  whether  of  peace  or 
war,  domestic  or  foreign,  turned  on  the  ever-changing  balances  of 
these  three  classes  and  chiefly  on  that  of  the  two  first.  In  the 
United  States,  there  are  also  three  classes.  Slaveholders,  non-slave- 
holders and  slaves.  From  the  foundation  of  our  system,  and  even 
from  an  early  period,  in  the  revolutionary  war  itself,  all  American 
politics,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  and  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
have  mainly  turned,  as  they  are  now  conspicuously  turning,  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  balances  between  these  three  classes,  and  chiefly 
those  of  the  balances  between  the  two  first.  Always  the  slavehold- 
ers, apprehensive  of  danger  to  property  and  pretensions  anomalous 
and  obnoxious,  seek  to  fortify  themselves,  with  blind  disregard  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  non-slaveholders.  Always  the  non-slave- 
nolders,  having  an  increasing  consciousness  that  slavery  in  any 
degree  is  injurious  to  the  state,  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  seek  to  counteract  the  policy  of  the  slaveholders  by  diffus- 
ing the  spirit  of  freedom.  The  cause  of  the  n  on -slaveholders  is 
assumed  by  the  republican  party,  and  by  no  other  party,  sect  or 
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faction.  On  which  side,  then,  may  we  expect  that  justice,  equality 
and  liberty,  will  be  found  ? 

The  opposition,  however,  tell  us  they  cannot  yet  see  that  slave- 
holders may  not  possibly  have  justice  on  their  side.  Let  us  try  to 
make  the  matter  plain.  Slaveholders  are  men  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pations of  society,  and  they  are  a  power  in  the  state.  Non-slave- 
holders, using  only  free  labor,  are  human  also,  and  another  power  in 
the  state.  Their  systems  clash,  their  interests  conflict,  their  ambi- 
tions conflict.  The  one  power  strives  to  extend,  the  other  to  circum- 
scribe, slavery.  The  republicans,  by  succession,  are  the  party  who 
have  opposed  all  the  political  concessions  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  slavery.  They  opposed  successfully  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  northwest  territory.  They  opposed,  with  partial 
success,  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territory  acquired  from 
France.  They  opposed,  with  partial  success,  the  extension  of  slavery 
in  the  state  of  Texas.  They  opposed,  with  partial  success,  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  the  territory  obtained  by  conquest  from  Mexico. 
They  opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  restriction  in  fevor  of  freedom 
contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise.  They  now  demand  the  ad- 
mission, not  only  of  free  states,  but  also  of  free  states  only,  into  the 
American  Union.  The  slaveholders  are  the  party  by  whose  power 
and  influenceall  the  enlargements  of  slavery  within  the  United  States 
have  been  made.  On  which  side,  then,  are  justice,  equality  and  free- 
dom?    Answer  me  upon  your  honors  and  your  consciences. 

An  immediate  issue  involves  the  question  whetlier  Kansas  shall  be 
rescued  from  jeopardy  of  slavery,  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  and  brought  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  notwith- 
standing the  dereliction  of  congress  and  the  treachery  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
present  congress,  or  possibly  continued  before  the  next  congress, 
under  a  new  administration.  The  republican  party  are  committed 
to  the  rescue  of  Kansas,  Is  it  not  just  that  Kansas  shall  be  a  free 
state?  Is  it  not  an  inherent  right  of  every  community  to  be  free, 
if  it  desires  to  be  so  ?  What  does  your  Declaration  of  Independence 
mean,  if  it  do  not  mean  that?  "Was  not  freedom  pledged  to  Kansas 
in  1820,  by  the  slaveholders  themselves  ?  Was  not  that  pledge 
surreptitiously  and  perfidiously  broken  in  1854,  by  the  Kansas  ter- 
ritorial act?  Was  not  freedom  pledged  even  by  that  act  to  the 
people  of  Kansas,  if  they  should  desire  to  be  free  ?     Is  not  even 
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that  pledge  shamefully  broken  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Missouri 
elavebolders  ?  Let  the  repubUcan  party  prevail  in  this  and  in  the 
next  canvass,  and  Kansas  will  become  a  free  state.  Let  the  republi- 
can party  fail,  and  Kansas  will  inevitably  be  a  slave  state.  On 
which  side,  then,  are  justiee,  ecLuality,  and  freedom  ?  Answer  me, 
as  you  will  expect  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind. 

The  sophists  return  to  the  argument  with  new  and  various  dilem- 
mas. They  are  not  satisfied  that  congress  had  the  power  to  enact 
the  restriction  contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.  Grant 
that  they  had  not.  Yet  the  people  of  Kansas  have  the  right  now, 
to  establish  a  free  state.  But  congress  had  constitutional  power  to 
enact  that  restriction.  It  was  identical  with  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
That  ordinance  was  established  simultaneously  with  the  passing  and 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  successive  constitutional  congresses 
have  ratified  and  confirmed  it.  Did  not  the  statesmen  of  1787 
understand  the  constitutional  power.s  of  congress  ? 

Again :  There  is  no  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
over  which  there  is  rot  plenary  ab.'^olule  sovcreipity  res-idinq  some- 
where? Where  does  that  sovereignty  I'eside?  lu  the  pwpioof  the 
United  States.  By  whom  is  the  legislative  power  of  that  sovereignty 
exercised?  By  congress  alone.  Congress  can  make  all  "needful 
rules  and  regulations  "  concerning  the  public  lands  and  other  property 
of  the  United  States,  The  prohibition  of  slavery  was  the  most 
needful  of  all  rules  and  regulations.  How  pitiful  is  the  quibble 
built  on  a  criticism  of  the  terms  of  this  grant,  when  the  constitution 
contains  no  other  grant  of  legislative  power  over  the  territories,  and 
the  entire  establishment  of  government  in  the  territories  rests  on 
this  one  grant  only  1 

The  opposition  tell  us,  that  if  congress  could  prohibit  slavery  in 
territories,  then  they  might  establish  it  there ;  and  hence  they  argue 
against  the  power  to  prohibit.  No!  Congress  can  establish  slavery 
nowhere.  Slavery  was  never  established  rightfully  anywhere.  Nor 
was  it  ever  established  by  law.  It  is  in  violation  of  every  line  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the  whole  f^ummary  of 
personal  rights  contained  in  the  constitution.  It  is  derogatory  from 
the  absolute  rights  of  human  nature,  and  no  human  power  can  sub- 
vert tho^e  rights.  On  which  side,  then,  are  justice,  equality,  and 
freedom?     Answer,  as  you  would  have  your  constitution  stand  a 
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charter  of  freedom,  or  be  perverted  to  the  overtlirow  of  the  rights 
of  mankind. 

But,  granting  that  justice,  freedom,  and  equality,  are  on  the  side 
of  the  republican  party,  we  are  asked,  what  guaranties  can  it  give 
of  loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union  ?  The  question  is  an 
insult  to  your  state,  to  the  memories  of  its  founders,  and  the  memo- 
ries of  your  fathers.  Are  loyalty  and  patriotism  peculiar  virtues  of 
slaveholders  only  ?  Are  sedition  and  treason  natural  vices  of  men, 
who,  fearing  God  and  loving  liberty  for  themselves,  would  therefore 
extend  its  blessings  to  all  mankind  'I  "What  is  there  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  slavery,  to  make  slaveholders  loyal  to  institutions  of  free- 
dom and  equality  ?  What  is  there  inherent  in  the  nature  of  freedom, 
to  make  those  who  possess,  cherisb,  and  defend  it,  disloyal  to  its 
noble  and  necessary  institutions?  We  give  the  guaranty  of  princi- 
ples identical  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  We  give  the  guaranties  of  peaceful,  just, 
and  loyal  lives,  marked  with  a  patience  that  has  endured  as  long  as 
they  were  tolerable,  and  without  even  a  ruffling  of  the  temper,  not 
only  the  insults  of  slaveholders,  but  their  menaces  of  disunion. 
Can  slaveholders  give  better  guaranties  than  these?  Will  they  even 
give  you  any  guaranties  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union  ? 
No,  they  argue  only  in  threats  of  the  subversion  of  both. 

The  apologists  of  slavery,  thus  met,  change  front  suddenly,  and 
ask  us  whether  it  is  safe  to  brave  these  menaces  of  disunion.  I 
answer—Yes,  yes !  Interests  of  a  thousand  kinds — material,  social, 
moral,  and  political — affections  springing  from  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature — bind  us  non-slaveholders  to  this  Union.  The  slave- 
holders, in  spite  of  all  these  threats,  are  bound  to  it  by  the  same 
bonds,  and  they  are  bound  to  it  also  by  a  bond  peculiarly  their  own 
— that  of  dependence  on  it  for  their  own  safety.  Three  millions  of 
slaves  are  a  hostile  force  constantly  in  their  presence,  in  their  very 
midst.  The  servile  war  is  always  the  most  fearful  form  of  war. 
The  world  without  sympathizes  with  the  servile  enemy.  Against 
that  war,  the  American  Union  is  the  only  defense  of  the  slavehold- 
ers— their  only  protection.  If  ever  they  shall,  in  a  season  of  mad- 
ness, secede  from  that  Union  and  provoke  that  war,  they  will 

Boon  come  back  again. 

Nor  are  these  threats  the  threats  of  slaveholders  themselves. 
They  are  arguments  of  politicians  in  behalf  of  the  slaveholders.    No 
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man,  heated  by  passion  or  the  spirit  of  controversy,  can  safely 
pledge  his  future  conduct.  Keason  will  decide  that  for  him,  when 
the  contemplated  emergency  ahali  have  come.  Neither  can  these 
politicians  pledge  the  future  conduct  of  the  slaveholders.  They 
will  decide  for  themselves,  when  the  time  for  their  acquiescence 
comes.  No  mass  of  men  in  this  country  are  so  libeled  by  their  ene- 
mies as  the  slaveholders  are  by  their  friends.  I  know  many  of  them 
well.  I  have  seen  them  in  their  homes,  on  their  plantations,  and  in 
their  social  circles.  I  never  knew  a  disloyal  man  amongst  them. 
But,  even  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  are  we  always  to  submit  to 
threats  instead  of  arguments — to  refer  everything  to  the  umpirage 
of  passion — to  surrender  everything  to  those  who  hold  us  in  duress 
by  our  fears?  If  tliis  is  to  be  the  rule,  how  long  shall  we  have  any- 
thing valuable,  in  policy,  justice,  equality,  or  freedom,  to  surrender? 
I  know  not  how  it  may  affect  you,  but  every  nerve  and  fibre  and 
element  of  manhood  within  me  is  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension 
by  these  perpetual  appeals  to  the  ignoble  instinct  of  fear,  and  not 
to  the  impartial  counsel  of  my  conscience  and  my  judgment.  Last, 
comes  one  who  with  seeming  meekness  asks  us  to  consider  whether 
it  is  wise  to  jeopard  the  safety  and  happiness  of  twenty-live  millions 
of  white  men,  in  a  vain  effort  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  only 
three  millions  of  negroes?  Humane,  cautious,  paternal,  conscien- 
tious, man  1  I  might  join  issue,  and  ask  where,  in  the  ethics 
either  of  government  or  of  Christianity,  you  find  authority  to  hold 
three  millions  of  men  in  bondage,  to  promote  the  welfare  or  even  to 
secure  the  safety  of  twenty-five  millions  of  other  men.  But  that 
argument  belongs  to  the  abobtionists  of  slavery,  who  do  not  reckon 
rae  in  their  number,  and  whose  objects  in  this  election  are  far  more 
comprehensive  than  those  of  the  republican  party  which  I  defend. 

I  leave  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  slaves  in  the  states  to 
their  own  care  and  that  of  their  advocates ;  I  simply  ask  whether 
the  safety  and  the  interests  of  twenty -five  millions  of  free  non-slave- 
holding  white  men  ought  to  be  sacrificed  or  put  in  jeopardy  for  the 
convenience  or  safety  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slave- 
holders ?     I  hear  no  answer. 

There  can  be  no  answer,  unless  the  apologists  of  slavery  shall 
unblushingly  assert  that  slaveholders,  in  their  intercourse  with  non- 
slaveholders,  are  calm,  tolerant,  just  How  is  the  fact  ?  The  non- 
slaveholder  in   the   slave  state   is   allowed   no   independence,   no 

Vol.  IV.  32 
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neutrality.  He  must  support,  raaiatain  and  defend  slavery.  The 
non-slaveholders  constitute  only  a  second  estate  in  every  slavehold- 
ing  community ;  whips,  pistols,  knives,  enforce  not  merely  their 
silence,  but  their  active  partizanship.  The  right  of  free  speech  ia 
lost  to  them,  the  right  of  suffrage  is  vali^pless  to  them,  the  honors 
and  rewards  of  public  office  are  denied  to  them.  In  Kansas,  now 
by  usurpation  a  slave  territory,  the  utterance  of  this  speech,  calm 
and  candid  although  I  mean  it  to  be,  would  be  treason ;  the  reading 
and  cireulation  of  it  in  print  would  be  punished  with  death. 

Hitherto,  this  tyranny  of  .slaveholders  over  non-alaveholding 
citizens  has  been  mainly  confined  to  slaveholding  communities.  But 
slavery  has  of  late  arrogantly  claimed  to  be  national.  Congress  is 
sanctioning  the  usurpation,  and  the  federal  courts  and  even  state 
courts  are  boldly  enforcing  it.  In  violation  of  the  constitution,  con- 
gress compels  the  non-slaveholders  in  the  free  states  to  capture  and 
deliver  the  fugitive  slave.  Congress  at  its  last  session  was  on  the  eve 
of  subverting  the  original,  honored  jurisdiction  of  state  courts  over 
federal  officers  accused  of  offenses  against  the  personal  rights  of  the 
citizen.  The  ancient  writ  of  habeas  <xirpus  has  become  a  remedy  in 
the  capture  of  slaves,  and  the  process  of  punishment  for  contempt 
suffices  to  imprison  a  non-slavebolding  citizen,  without  indictment, 
trial  or  conviction,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  without  limitatioa 
of  sentence,  where  a  slaveholder  is  the  prosecutor.  Are  not  these 
invasions  of  state  rights  fearfully  premonitory  that  slavery  is  to  be- 
come a  universally  ruhng  power  throughout  the  republic? 

Nevertheless,  and  in  view  of  all  these  things,  the  apologists  of 
slavery  ask:  Why  bring  these  issues  into  a  merely  state  election? 
Who  brought  them  here?  What  are  the  platforms  of  the  hards, 
the  softs  and  the  know-nothings,  but  issues  with  the  republican 
party,  by  demurrer  or  by  denial,  tendered  by  themselves?  Can  you 
organize  a  republican  national  party  one  year,  and  dissolve  it  the 
next,  and  yet  restore  it  in  a  third  year,  to  accommodate  local  politics  ? 
Why  have  the  parties  in  this  state,  always  competent  to  control  the 
action  of  the  federal  government,  lefb  these  national  grievances  to 
reach  this  intolerable  height?  Why  should  not  the  legislature, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  ministerial  officers,  of  this  state  be  men  who 
dare  to  defend,  and  will  defend,  the  rights  of  its  citizens?  Away, 
then,  with  these  subterfuges. 

I  dwell  briefly  on  the  momentous  importance  of  this  crisis.     We 
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are  indeed  sixteen  free  states  to  fifteen  slave  states,  and  numerically 
we  have  a  majority  of  representatives  in  both  houses  of  congress. 
So  we  b,ad  when  the  Missouri  compromise  restriction  was  abrogated. 
You  have  no  reliable  majority  in  either  house,  unless  you  instruct, 
support  and  maintain  them  at  home.  If  you  do  this,  there  is  an  end 
to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  if  you  do  not,  slavery,  which  is  now 
firmly  planted  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  which  extends  upward  to 
the  border  at  Kansas,  will  cross  that  border  and  fusten  its  outposts 
on  the  southern  border  of  British  America.  Thus  the  free  states 
will  be  shut  out  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Divided  by  this  wall,  the 
free  states  become  imbecile,  and  slavery  grasps  the  dominion  of  the 
republic.  Dominion  over  this  republic,  by  whomever  exercised,  is 
dominion  over  the  continent  and  all  its  islands.  Where  will  free- 
dom, impartial  freedom,  find  a  refuge?  Will  it  even  find  one  in 
British  America  ?  Are  you  willing  to  be  driven  to  find  it  there  ?  If 
it  cannot  be  maintained  here,  can  it  be  secured  there?  Shall  this  be 
the  inglorious  end  of  the  republican  system  planted  at  Plymouth — 
this  the  inglorious  end  of  the  republic  delivered  by  Lafayette,  organ- 
ized and  consolidated  by  Washington? 

Tell  me  not  that  these  are  exaggerations.  Forbear  such  censures, 
antil  you  can  show  me  when  or  where  I  have  sounded  a  false  alarm, 
or  exaggerated  any  one  of  the  dangers  through  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  long  strife  with  the  slaveholders,  we  have  been  passing. 

I  am  indeed  earnest!  I  have  seen  slavery  in  the  slave  states,  and 
freedom  in  the  free  states ;  I  have  even  seen  both  slavery  and  free- 
dom in  this  state;  I  know  too  well  the  evils  of  the  former  to  be 
willing  to  spare  any  effort  to  prevent  their  return.  The  experience 
of  New  York  tells  the  whole  argument  against  slavery  extension, 
the  whole  argument  for  universal  freedom.  Suppose  that,  fifty  years 
ago,  New  York,  like  Virginia  and  Maryland,  had  clung  to  slavery, 
where  now  would  have  been  these  three  composite  millions  of  free- 
men, the  choice  and  flower  of  Europe  and  America?  In  that  case, 
would  superstition  and  false  national  pride  have  needed  to  organ- 
ize a  secret  cabal,  affiliated  by  unlawful  oaths,  to  proscribe  the  exile 
and  his  children  for  their  nativity  or  their  conscience'  sake?  Where 
would,  then,  have  been  the  Erie  canal,  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  the 
Oswego  canal,  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal,  the  Crooked  Lake 
canal,  the  Chemung  canal,  the  Chenango  cana),  the  Black  Biver 
canal,  the  Cbamplain  canal — where  the  imperial  New  York  Central 
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railroad,  the  Erie  railroad,  and  the  Ogdenaburgh  railroad,  with  their 
branches  peoetrating  not  only  every  inhabited  district  in  this  state, 
but  every  inhabited  region  also  in  adjacent  states  and  in  British 
America?  Where  would  have  been  the  colleges,  academics,  and 
above  all,  the  free  common  schools,  yielding  instruction  to  children 
of  all  sects  and  in  all  languages  ?  Where  the  asylums  and  other 
public  charities,  and  above  all,  that  noble  emigrant  charity  which 
crowns  the  state  with  such  distinguished  honor?  Where  these  tea 
thousand  churches  and  cathedrals,  renewing  on  every  recurring 
Sabbath  day  the  marvel  of  Pentecost,  when  the  sojourner  from 
every  land  hears  the  gospel  of  Christ  preaehed  to  him  in  his  own 
tongue  ?  Where  would  have  been  the  steamers,  the  barges,  brigs 
and  schooners  which  crowd  this  harbor  of  Buffalo,  bringing  hither 
the  productions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  of  the  gulf  coast,  in 
exchange  for  the  fabrics  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  of  Europe,  and  for 
the  teas  and  spices  of  Asia  ?  Where  the  coasting  vessels,  the  mer- 
chant ships,  the  clippers,  the  whale  ships,  and  the  ocean  mail  steam- 
ers, which  are  rapidly  conceutrating  in  our  great  seaport  the  commerce 
of  the  world  ?  Where  the  American  navy,  at  once  the  representa- 
tive and  champion  of  the  cause  of  universal  republicanism  1  Where 
your  inventors  of  steamboats,  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  of  planing 
machines — whereyour  ingenious  artizans — whereyour  artists— where 
your  mighty  press?  Where  your  twenty  cities — and  where,  above 
all,  the  merry,  laughing  agricultural  industry  of  native- bom  and  exotic 
laborers,  enlivening  the  whole  broad  landscape,  from  the  lake  coast 
to  the  ocean's  side.  Go  ask  Virginia— go  ask  even  noble  Maryland,  ex- 
pending as  she  is  a  giant's  strength  in  the  serpent's  coils,  to  show  you. 
her  people,  canals,  railroads,  universities,  schools,  charities,  commerce, 
cities,  and  cultivated  acres.  Her  silence-is  your  expressive  answer. 
Once  more:  Spaniards  planted  slave  states  in  America;  England 
planted  not  only  slave  states  but  free  ones.  Spain  planted  twice  as 
many  as  England,  and  cultivated  them  with  more  assiduous  and 
maternal  care.  The  Anglo-American  free  states  are  all  of  them  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  already  overshadow  the  continent.  Europe  regards 
them  with  respect  and  admiration.  There  is  not  one  Spanish  Amer- 
ican state  that  is  truly  self-subsisting  and  independent.  Sciolists 
talk  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  No  nobler  blood  than  the  Iberian  ever 
coursed  through  human  veins.  But  the  Spaniard  planted  only  slave 
states.     The  Anglo-Saxon  planted  free  ones. 
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DETROIT,  OCTOBER  3,  1856. 

The  process  of  empire-building  in  these  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica is  in  some  respects  new  aad  peculiar.  "We  had  not  here  a 
state  which  was  compact  and  complete  at  its  beginning,  nor  have  we 
conquered  other  nations,  or  planted  colonies,  near  or  distant,  to  be 
held  as  dependencies  by  force  alone.  On  the  contrary,  we  had  a 
broad  foundation  laid,  upon  which  were  raised  at  first  only  thirteen 
columns,  a  portion  of  an  indefinite  number  which  were  to  be  erected 
during  a  long  future,  all  of  one  material  and  equal  strength,  and  all 
to  be  combined  inseparably,  according  to  one  great  original  design. 

New  states,  ultimately  to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union, 
pass  through  stages  of  unorganized  colonization,  and  of  dependence 
and  pupilage  under  the  federal  government,  or  that  of  some  foreign 
power,  and  receive  their  biases  and  even  form  their  social  institutions 
during  those  early  stages.  Nevertheless,  so  intimate  is  the  union  of 
all  these  states,  that  each  exerts  no  measured  influence  upon  every 
other,  while  the  fortune  of  any  one  is  inseparably  involved  in  the 
common  destiny  of  all. 

You  win  infer  at  once  from  these  statements,  that  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  institutions,  of  even  any  one  maturing  territory  in 
the  United  States,  are  subject')  of  the  highest  and  possibly  even  vital 
importance.  That,  although  caprice  and  oppression  may  be  harm- 
lessly practised  by  other  nations  upon  their  provinces  and  colonies, 
yet  such  wrongs,  committed  by  our  federal  government  against  our 
growing  territories,  are  equally  injurious  to  those  territories,  and 
dangerous,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  whole  republic. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  you,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  slavehold- 
ing  class  of  the  American  people  is  systematically  and  successfully 
perverting  the  administration  of  the  government,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  territories,  so  as  to  change  the  constitution  and  endanger  the 
etabihty,  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  Union, 
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First,  insoniuch  as  this  proposition  must  seem  to  jou  bold,  if  not 
new,  I  shall  show  flxim  general  principles  that  it  may  possibly  be 
true ;  and  secondly,  I  shall  establish  its  truth  by  undeniable  demon- 
stration. 

First:  The  proposition  may  be  true.  Property  is  an  essential 
element  of  civil  society.  So  is  liberty,  which,  properly  understood, 
is  only  the  equal  security  of  all  citizens  against  oppression.  IIow 
to  adjust  the  balance  between  property  and  liberty  in  states,  is  the 
great  problem  of  goremmeni  Property  is  always  jealous  of 
enlarged  liberty,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  based  on  relations  sub- 
versive of  natural  justice,  which  is  nothing  more  than  equality 
among  men.  Property,  therefore,  has  always  a  bias  toward  oppres- 
sion, and  it  derives  power  to  oppress  irom  its  own  nature,  the  watch- 
fulness of  ite  possessors,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  combine. 
Liberty  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such  oppression  by  means  of  the 
inconsiderateness  and  the  jealousies  which  habitually  prevail  among 
subjects  or  citizens.  In  every  state  all  the  property  classes  sympa- 
thize with  each  other,  through  the  force  of  common  instincts  of  fear, 
cupidity  and  ambition,  and  are  easily  marshaled  under  the  lead  of 
one  which  becomes  dominant  and  represents  the  whole.  Wherever 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  property  classes  are  defined  and  regu- 
lated, with  sufficient  constraints  to  prevent  oppression,  and  liberty  is 
at  the  same  time  so  bounded  as  to  secure  property  against  social  or 
individual  aggression,  there  the  people  are  free  and  the  state  is  repub- 
lican. Where  this  balance  is  not  accurately  adjusted,  liberty  is 
abridged,  and  a  property  class  administers  the  government,  in  the 
form  of  an  aristocracy,  or  a  monarchy,  or  a  despotism.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  names  of  Switzerland,  Venice,  France  (her  various 
alternations  being  remembered),  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  furnishes 
all  needful  illustrations  of  these  positions.  Human  nature  and  the 
physical  elements  of  society  are  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  social  and  political  errors  and  evils  which  have 
frequently  existed  elsewhere,  may  find  entrance  here. 

Secondly:  The  allegation  of  the  perversion  of  the  government  by 
the  slave  property  class,  which  I  have  made,  is  true.  First,  let  us 
see  whether  such  a  direction  of  the  government  as  it  describes  was 
designed  or  expected  by  its  founders.  On  the  contrary,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  states,  not  in  property — much  less  in  slave 
property — but  in  the  natural  rights  or  political  equality  of  men. 
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Thej  established  few  safeguards  of  property,  knowing  how  apt  it  is 
to  take  care  of  itself,  while  they  built  strong  bulwarks  around  liberty, 
knowing  how  easily  liberty  is  everywhere  overthrown.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  which  no  weak  or  wicked  citizen  then  dared 
to  pronounce  a  series  of  abstractions,  recited  as  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  great  political  society  which  it  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  nations,  that  "all  men  are  created  equal "—" endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  "  of  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness ;"  and  that  "  governments  are  instituted  among  men  to 
secure  those  rights,"  and  derive  their  powers  only  "  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  submitted  it  to  the 
American  people  by  a  letter  bearing  the  signature  of  George  Wash* 
icgton,  in  which  its  character  was  defined  with  a  steady  band  in  a 
clear  light.  "Individuals,"  said  the  convention,  " entering  into 
society,  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  The 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances as  on  the  object  to  be  attained.  In  all  our  deliberations 
on  this  subject,  the  object  which  the  convention  has  kept  steadily  in 
view  was  the  consolidation  of  the  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our 
prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.  This  impor- 
tant consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impre^ed  on  our  minds,  led 
each  state  in  the  convention  to  he  less  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magni- 
tude than  might  have  been  otherwise  expected."  An  analysis  of  the 
constitution,  especially  including  its  amendment,  justifies  this  decla- 
ration, that  the  points  on  which  liberality  of  concession  to  property 
was  exercised,  were  only  those  of  inferior  magnitude,  and  that  neither 
prosperity,  felicity,  safety  nor  national  existence,  was  intended  to  be 
put  at  hazard  for  the  preservation  of  a  mere  remnant  or  shadow  of 
liberty.  The  people,  speaking  in  the  constitution,  declared  their 
high  objects  in  that  great  transaction  in  words  simple,  majestic  and 
comprehensive,  "  to  form  a  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  posterity."  They  boldly  and  directly  laid  the  axe  to  the  roots 
of  privileges  and  of  classes,  they  broke  the  very  mainsprings  of 
aristocracy,  or  at  least  they  attempted  to  do  so,  by  ordaining  that 
"  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  state;"  and  that   "congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
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establishment  of  religion,  or  probibiting  tlie  free  exercise  thereof." 
Although  the  people  well  knew  that  nearly  every  fourth  person  in 
the  new  republic  was  actually  a  slave,  and  that  perhaps  one  of  every 
twenty  persons  was  a  slaveholder — and  so  they  well  understood  the 
existence  among  themselves  of  caste  and  class— yet  they  pertina- 
ciously refhsed  to  recognize  either,  and,  on  the  contrary,  treated  of 
all  the  subjects  of  the  government,  under  the  common  and  promiscu- 
ous description  of  "persons,"  thus  confounding  classes  and  recog- 
nizing only  men.  While  they  aimed  at  an  ultimate  extinction  of 
that  citste,  and  the  class  built  upon  it,  by  authorizing  congress  to 
prohibit  the  impoitation  of  "  persons  "  who  were  slaves,  after  1808, 
and  to  tax  it  severely  in  the  meantime,  and  while  they  neceasarilj 
left  to  the  individual  states  the  management  of  the  domestic  relations 
of  all  classes  and  castes  existing  therein,  they  especially  declared 
what  should  be  the  rights  and  relations  of  all  "  persons,"  so  far  as 
they  were  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  federal  government 
which  they  were  establishing.  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  oi  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless,  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  security  shall  require  it"  "  No  bill  of  attainder 
or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  "  No  capitation  or  other  direct 
tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census."  "The  United 
States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in  the  Union  a  repubhcan  form 
of  government."  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed,"  "  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated."  They  ordained  "trial  by  jury," 
prohibited  "  excessive  bail  and  excessive  fines,  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments,"  and  "  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  the  people  all  the 
powers  of  government  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States." 
Among  these  broad  and  comprehensive  reservations  of  liberty, 
only  two  inferior  and  guarded  stipulations  were  made  with  the  slave- 
holding  class — namely,  that  "  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due ;"  and  that  "  represenfei- 
tives  and  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which 
shall  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number 
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of  free  persoas,  including  those  bound  to  service  fora  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-ffths  of  all  other  persons^' 

It  is  manifest  that  congress  cannot,  without  violating  the  rights 
of  the  people  reserved  by  their  constitution,  grant  any  favor  or  pri- 
vilege or  advantage  to  the  slaveholding  class,  or  even  ordain  or 
permit  slavery  to  exist  within  the  exclusive  sphere  of  the  federal 
jurisdiction.  The  spirit  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  thus  flagrantly  hastile  to  classes, 
and  especially  to  the  slaveholding  class,  entered  largely  into  the 
contemporaneous  constitution  and  laws  of  most  of  the  states.  All 
of  them  established  republican  forms  of  government,  Mostof  them 
asserted  the  political  equality  of  men.  All  of  tliem  prohibited 
orders  of  nobility  and  ecclesiastical  classes,  estates  in  mortmain,  and 
estates  by  primogeniture.  Seven  states  immediately  or  speedily 
prohibited  slavery,  and  all  of  the  others  earnestly  debated  the  same 
great  and  benign  reform.  Finally,  though  unable  thus  early  to 
abohsh  slavery  in  six  of  the  states  where  it  already  existed,  the 
people  in  the  revolutionary  congress  effectually  provided  for  exclu- 
ding it  forever  in  that  part  of  the  national  domain  which  laid  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  states  which  were  thereafter  to  be  established 
there. 

I  think,  fellow  citizens,  that  I  have  shown  to  your  abundant  satis- 
faction that  such  a  direction  of  the  administration  to  the  establish- 
ment and  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  class,  as  I  have  charged, 
if  it  indeed  exists,  is  a  perversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Seventy  years  of  our  national  history  have  been  fulfilled.  Fix 
your  attention  for  a  moment  now  on  the  slaveholding  class,  as  it  now 
exists.  Although  it  has  been  abolished  by  state  legislation  in  seven 
of  the  first  thirteen  states,  and  although  nine  free  states  which  exclude 
it  have  since  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  yet  the  slaveholding. 
class  nevertheless  stands  erect  and  firm  in  fifteen  of  the  present 
thirty-one  states,  numbering  three  hundred  and  forty -seven  thousand 
"persons,"  on  the  basis  of  three  millions  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  other  "  persons "  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws 
thereof,  valued  at  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  combined 
practically  with  all  the  real  estates  m  those  states.  This  class  spreads 
Itself  on  the  one  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Kansas  river,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  banks 
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of  the  Delaware  to  those  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  states  where 
this  class  exists,  it  is  not  merely  secure — it  is  permanent  and  com- 
pletely dominant,  to  the  exclusion  not  merely  of  all  civil  rights  on 
the  part  of  the  "  persons  who  are  held  to  labor  or  service  "  by  it, 
but  to  the  inhibition  of  voluntary  emancipation  by  the  owners  of 
slaves,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  free  labor  from  the  state,  and  with 
it  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  ballot 
box,  freedom  of  education,  freedom  of  literature,  and  freedom  of 
popular  assemblies.  Thus  established  by  municipal  institutions,  thp 
slaveholding  class  has  become  the  governing  power  in  each  of  the 
slaveholding  states,  and  it  practically  chooses  thirty  of  the  sisty-two 
members  of  the  senate,  ninety  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty -three 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  one  hundred  and  five 
of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  electors  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 

let  us  now  repair  to  the  federal  capital.  You  see,  that  although 
it  is  aadly  wanting  in  the  elements  of  industry  and  enterprise,  which 
distinguish  the  hundred  cities  of  the  free  states,  yet  it  is  a  respecta- 
ble metropolis,  rich  in  costly  national  structures,  monuments  and 
gardens.  This  elegant  and  tastefiil  edifice  is  the  palace  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Its  incumbent,  you  know  him  right  well 
(for  he  has  acquired  a  painful  notoriety),  is  a  confessed  apologist  of 
the  slave-property  class,  a  libeler  of  freemen  anil  free  states,  which 
resist  the  aggressions  of  that  class,  an  abettor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  enlargement  of  the  domain  of  that  class,  by  the 
violation  of  time-honored  compacts,  by  armed  usurpations,  conquest 
and  judicial  corruption.  You  remember  his  history.  He  had  been 
equaUy  obscure  among  civilians  and  generals,  but  he  was  deemed  reli- 
able by  the  slave- property  class  to  suppress  debate  on  its  high  pre- 
tensions, and  he  was  therefore  advanced  to  the  chief  magistracy,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  most  heroic,  magnanimous,  and  successful  mili- 
tary chief  the  country  has  produced. 

This  broad  highway  is  Pennsylvania  avenue;  it  leads  between 
stately  storehouses  and  dwellings,  occupied  by  slaveholders  with 
their  slaves,  to  the  capitol.  We  ascend  the  terrace,  through  groves 
embelhshed  witlj  statues  and  fountains,  and  enter  the  senate  chamber. 
The  senate  is  before  us.  It  is  an  august  assembly  of  ambassadors, 
deputed  hy  thirty-one  equal  states.  It  is  august  by  reason  of  its 
functions.     It  is  an  executive  council,  and  exeraaea  a  negative  voice 
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on  all  appointments  to  all  places  of  trust,  honor  or  profit,  in  the 
republic,  and  a  negative  also  on  all  treaties  of  the  republic  with 
foreign  nations.  As  a  court  of  impeachment,  it  tries  all  political 
crimes  committed  by  public  agents,  and  as  a  legislative  body  its  con- 
currence is  necessary  to  the  passage  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
The  age,  experience  and  dignity  of  its  members,  together  with  the 
facility  for  transacting  business  which  it  derives  from  the  smallness 
of  its  numbers,  has  enabled  it  to  become  the  dominating  political 
power  in  the  repablic.  The  chair  beloQgs  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  He  who  was  last  advanced  to  that  office  is  now 
dead.  You  remember  him.  He  was  chosen  from  a  slave  state. 
The  senate  elected  in  his  place  David  E.  Atchison.  You  know  him 
well.  He  was  chief  statesman  and  captain  in  the  usurpation  and 
conquest  recently  effected  by  the  slaveholding  class  in  Kansas. 
When  his  duties  in  that  relation  called  him  away  from  the  capital, 
liis  place  there  was  assigned  to  Jesse  D.  Bright  of  Indiana.  You 
know  him  also.  He  is  acceptable  and  approved  by  the  slave-property 
class,  and  he  has  deserved  to  be. 

At  the  feet  of  the  presiding  officer  you  see  three  secretaries,  while 
his  chair  is  surrounded  by  printers,  sergeants  at  arms,  door-keepera 
and  pages.  Each  of  them  is  either  an  active  or  passive  advocate  of 
the  policy  of  the  slaveholding  class. 

The  business  of  the  day  opens  with  a  debate  on  the  relations  of 
the  country  toward  Great  Britain  and  Central  America— a  theme 
involving  not  merely  immediate  peace  or  war,  but  ultimately  the 
continental  asceudancy  of  the  republic.  The  debate  is  instituted  on 
the  motion  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee  is  Mr.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  author  of  the 
last  and  most  notorious  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws.  The  other  mem- 
bers are,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  founder  of  that  curious  and 
evanescent  system  of  territorial  government,  whilom  known  by  the 
name  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  now  recognized  as  Executive 
Usurpation ;  Mr.  John  A.  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  the  same  who  has 
proposed  a  withdrawal  of  the  naval  squadron  employed  in  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton 
of  Delaware,  who  pronounces  the  prohibition  of  slavery  forever, 
contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise,  unconstitutional ;  Mr,  John 
B,  WeUer,  of  California,  who  upholds  the  executive  usurpation  and 
conquest  in  Kansas;  and  with  these  gentlemen   is  associated  one 
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opponent  of  the  slaveiiolding  clasa,  namely,  my  honorable  and  excel- 
lent colleague,  Mr.  Hamilton  Pish  of  New  York. 

The  debate  has  ended  while  wc  have  been  canvaissing  the  com- 
mittee by  which  it  was  instituted.  And  now  the  question  has 
changed  to  one  of  hardly  less  grave  importance,  namely,  whether 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  inhibited  from  employ- 
ing the  army  as  a  police  to  enforce  the  tyrannical  laws  of  the  slave- 
holding  conquerors  of  Kansas.  This  proposition  of  the  house  of 
representatives  is  opposed  by  the  committee  on  finance.  That  com- 
mittee has  for  its  chairman  Mr,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  also  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  the  same  senator  who  has  just  now  proposed  to  rescind 
that  vote  of  the  senate  which  rather  admitted  than  declared  that  the 
assault  made  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  representative  of  South  Caro- 
lioa,  in  the  senate  chamber,  on  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  a  senator  of 
Massachusetts,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  was  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  senate.  The  other  members  of  this  great  commit- 
tee are  Mr.  James  A.  Pearce  of  Maryland,  whom  you  see  in  bis 
place,  franking  for  circulation  his  declaration  in  favor  of  the  slave- 
holders' candidate  for  the  presidency ;  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky, 
the  same  senator  who,  as  attorney-general,  removed  Mr.  Fillmore's 
semples  concerning  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  the  new 
fugitive  slave  law ;  Mr.  Stuart  of  Michigan ;  Mr.  Brodhead  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Mr.  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  all  of  whom  are 
denouncers  of  that  agitation  which  consists  in  exposing  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  slaveholding  class  upon  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

The  senate  needs  but  little  time  on  a  question  so  simple  as  that 
which  has  thus  been  raised.  It  has  already  vindicated  the  president's 
prerogative,  and  has  now  reached  the  third  among  the  orders  of  the 
day,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
measure  introduced  by  the  committee  on  commerce.  This  commit- 
tee has  an  aspect  of  unusual  equality.  Por  although  it  embraces  Mr, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  who  are  emi- 
nent champions  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders,  it  nevertheless  has  for 
its  other  members  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  newly  elected  governor  of  Maine, 
the  very  ultra  opponent  of  the  slaveholding  class  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing you,  and  Mr.  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  its  chairman. 
But  this  equality  is  in  part  accidental.  The  chairman  votes  against 
the  slaveholding  class,  under  the  plea  of  instructions  given  him  by 
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the  Btate  which  he  represents.  Mr.  Hamlin  was  yet  in  full  eommu- 
nion  with  the  slavcholding  democracy  when  he  was  appointed  to  thia 
committee,  and  my  own  plnee  on  it  was  assigned  to  me  while  as  yet 
I  was  a  national  whig,  and  not,  as  now,  a  republican. 

The  debates  in  the  senate  interrupt  us.  Let  ua  therefore  forget 
them,  and  proceed  with  oar  examination  of  the  constitution  of  ita 
committees.  The  committee  on  manufuctures  seems  to  have  been 
framed  with  decided  impartiality.  At  its  head  is  Mr.  Wright  of 
Kew  Jersey,  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  slaveholding  class, 
while  its  other  members  are  Mr.  Allen  of  Ehode  Island,  a  moderate 
opponent  of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  law,  and  Mr.  Harlan  of  Iowa, " 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  three 
distinguished  and  effective -advocates  of  freedom. 

I  admit  a  similar  eqiiality  in  the  constitution  of  the  committee  on 
agriculture,  for  it  consists  of  the  same  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Harlan, 
together  with  the  indomitable  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  who  are  friends 
of  freedom,  and  also  Mr.  Thomson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr,  Hunter 
of  Virginia,  who  are  defenders  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders. 

Glad  to  be  just  to  that  class,  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that 
equal  liberality  has  been  manifested  in  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  militia.  Ita  chairman  is  Mr.  Houston  of  Texas,  and 
with  him  is  associated  Mr.  Bell,  a  true  representative  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  she  was  of  old,  is  now  and  always  ought  to  be ;  and  these 
certainly  are  not  overbalanced  by  Mr.  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Big^  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky, 

I  must  nevertheless  claim  as  a  drawback  on  the  magnanimity  of 
the  senate,  that  these  three  last  committees,  namely,  those  "  on  manu- 
fectures,"  "on  agriculture,"  and  "on  the  militia,"  have  charge  of 
public  interests  which  have  long  since  been  renounced  by  the  federal 
government  in  favor  of  the  states,  and  that  consequently  those  com- 
mittees are  understood  to  be  merely  nominal,  and  that  in  fact  they 
never  submit  any  measures  for  the  consideration  of  congress. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  prudence,  if  not  jealousy,  visibly  mani- 
fested in  the  constitution  of  the  committee  on  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  two  great  physical  forces  of  the  republic.  The  first  of  these 
consists  of  Mr,  Weller  of  California,  Mr.  Fitapatrick  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Iverson  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Pratt  of 
Maryland,  all  of  whom  favor  the  largest  liberty  to  the  slaveholding 
class;  and  the  other  is  composed  of  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida,  Mr. 
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Slidell  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  James  of 
EhdUe  Island,  all  reliable  supporters  of  that  class,  together  with  the 
independent,  upright,  and  candid  Johc  Bell  of  Tennessee. 

The  slaveholding  class  ia  a  careful  guardian  of  the  puhlic  domain. 
Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
lands.  He  is,  as  you  well  know,  of  the  opinion  that  the  agitation 
of  slavery  is  the  prolific  cause  of  the  unhappy  overthrow  of  free- 
dom in  Kansas,  and  his  associates  are  Mr.  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Pugh  of  Ohio, 
■who  all  are  tolerant  of  that  overthrow,  and  Mr.  Foot,  who  so  faith- 
fully represents  the  ever-reliable  freemen  of  Vermont. 

Mr,  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  presides  over  the  committee  on  privat« 
claims  upon  the  public  domain,  supported  by  Mr,  Biggs  of  North 
Carolina  and  Mr,  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  with  whom  are  associated 
Mr,  Foster,  a  senator  of  redeemed  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  "Wilson  of 
Massachusetts. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  continually  required,  to 
provide  room  for  the  migration  of  the  slaveholder  with  his  slaves. 
The  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  excluding  all  senators  from  free 
states,  consists  of  Mr.  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Eusk  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Eeid  of 
North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee. 

Two  representatives  of  the  interests  of  freedom,  Mr.  Wade  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Fessenden  of  Maine,  hold  places  on  the  committee  on 
claims  against  the  government;  but  they  are  quite  overbalanced  by 
Mr,  Brodhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Geyer  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Iverson 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr,  Yulee  of  Florida. 

The  post  office  in  its  transactions  is  more  nearly  domestic  and 
municipal  than  any  other  department  of  the  government,  and  comes 
home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  whole  people.  Mr.  Eusk 
of  Texas,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post 
roads,  and  his  associates  are  Mr.  Yulee  of  Florida,  Mr.  Adams  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Jones  of  Iowa,  balanced  by  Mr.  CoUamer  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Mr.  Durkee  of  Wisconsin. 

No  inconsiderate  legislation  favorable  to  freemen  must  be  allowed 
in  the  senate,  no  constitutional  legislation  necessary  to  the  security 
of  slavery  must  be  spared.  The  committee  on  the  judiciary,  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  pubhe  jurisprudence,  consists  of  Mr.  Butler  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Geyer  of  Missouri, 
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Jtr.  Toomba  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Pugh 
of  Ohio.  It  was  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  which,  in  1845,  re- 
ported the  bill  for  removing  from  the  state  courts  into  tlie  federal 
courts  private  actions  brought  against  federal  officers  for  injuries 
committed  by  them  under  color  of  their  authority. 

The  slaveholding  class  watches  with  paternal  jealousy  over  the 
slavebolding  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  consists  of  Mr,  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Mr,  Pratt 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Eeid  of  North  Caro- 
lina, together  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Ehode  Island, 

The  committee  on  territories  has  care  of  the  colonization,  organi- 
sation, and  admission  of  new  states,  and  so  is  in  fact  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  all  the  committees  in  the  senate.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
is  its  chairman,  and  his  associates  are  hia  willing  aupporters,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Biggs  of  North 
Carolina,  together  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  the  able  and 
faithful  Mr.  Collamer  of  Vermont. 

Finally,  the  science  and  literature  of  tlie  country  must  not  be 
unduly  ilirocted  to  the  prejudiee  of  tlii!  iiir. Teals  of  shiveiy.  The 
committee  on  the  library  take  chai'ge  of  this  great  intellectual  inte- 
rest, and  it  consists  of  Mr.  Pearce  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Cass,  the  emi- 
nent senator  from  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware. 

You  will  say  that  my  review  of  the  committees  of  the  senate  is 
unjust,  because  you  have  not  heard  me  mention  the  names  of  those 
distinguished  champions  of  freedom  in  the  senate,  John  P.  Hale  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Charles  Sumner  of  Massacliu setts.  Behold 
the  places  assigned  to  them!  Mr.  Hale  graces  the  committees  on 
"  revolutionary  claims  "  and  on  "  public  buildings,"  and  Mr.  Sumner 
fills  a  seat  in  the  "  committee  on  pensions." 

Bo  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  impeach  the  justice  of  the  senate 
in  the  construction  of  its  committees.  When  you  learn  how  strong 
the  slaveholding  interest  in  the  senate  really  is,  you  will  perceive  at 
once  that  its  representatives  are  more  than  just — they  are  even  liberal 
and  generous  to  its  adversaries.  You  shall  decide  the  question  for 
yourselves,  when  I  shall  have  called  the  roll.  Talcing  the  admission 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  as  a  test, 
the  classification  of  the  senate  is  as  follows :  Rhode  Island,  two 
voices  for  slavery;  Connecticut,  one;  New  Jersey,  one;  Pennsyl- 
vania, two;  Delaware,  two;  Maryland,  two;  Virginia,  two;  North 
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Carolina,  two;  South  Carolina,  two;  Georgia,  two;  Alabama,  two; 
Mississippi,  two;  Louisiana,  two;  Oliio,  one;  Kentucky,  two;  Ten- 
nessee, two ;  Indiana,  one ;  Illinois,  one ;  Missouri,  one ;  Arkansas, 
two;  Michigan,  two;  Florida,  two;  Texas,  two;  Iowa,  one;  Wis- 
consin, one ;  California,  one ;  in  all,  twenty-six  states,  giving  forty -three 
voices  for  slavery.  For  freedom — Maine,  two;  New  Ilampsliire, 
two ;  Vermont,  two ;  Massachusetts,  two ;  Connecticut,  one ;  New 
York,  two ;  Ohio,  one ;  Illinois,  one ;  Iowa,  one ;  only  nine  states, 
giving  only  fourteen  voices  for  freedom. 

Freemen  of  Michigan,  I  think  I  perceive  that  you  are  Oppressed 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  I  cheer- 
fully leave  it.  We  have  crossed  the  rotunda,  so  rich  in  memorials  of 
the  patriotism  and  valor  of  our  ancestors,  and  now  we  are  in  the 
hall  of  representatives.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  chosen  severally  by  the  peo- 
ple in  representative  districts.  One  hundred  and  forty -three  of  them 
are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  free  states.  This  house  virtually 
holds  a  controlling  power  over  the  senate  and  the  president,  through 
its  exclusive  right  to  originate  bills  for  raising  public  revenue.  It  ia 
in  fact  the  commons  of  America.  But,  alas !  if  the  senate  is  a  strong 
citadel  of  slavery,  the  house  of  representatives  is  by  no  means  an 
impregnable  bulwark  of  freedom.  The  slaveholding  class  enjoys 
no  advantages  which  have  not  at  some  time  been  surrendered  to  it 
by  the  house  of  representatives.  To-day,  indeed,  we  boast  of  a 
regenerated  house  of  representatives,  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
human  freedom.  But,  after  all,  our  boast  is  founded  less  on  any 
vantage  ground  actually  gained  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
than  on  a  retreat  safely  effected  from  the  late  legislative  contest, 
instead  of  an  absolute  capitulation.  God  knows  that  I  do  not  under- 
value the  brave  and  true  champions  of  freedom  who  have  honored 
humanity  so  long  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Giddings,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Preston  King,  David  Wilmot, 
John  A,  King,  heretofore ;  and  now,  Grow,  and  Banks,  and  Burlin- 
game,  and  Howard,  and  Sherman,  and  Morgan,  and  Colfax,  and  the 
Washburnes  all.  But  I  ask,  nevertheless,  what  have  we  saved  in 
this  last,  our  only  succe.ssful  contest  in  the  house  of  representatives? 
Whitfield,  the  representative  of  the  Missouri  borderers  in  Kansas,  only 
expelled,  and  Eeeder,  the  true  representative  of  that  territory, 
rejected  ;  a  speaker,  faithful  to  justice  and  humanity,  barely  chosen 
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by  a  plurality ;  an  investigation  into  tlie  atrocious  crimes  of  E 
barely  sustained;  a  meager  plurality  vote  for  tbe  admission  of  Kan- 
sas, under  the  Topeka  constitution,  rendered  lialf  worthless  by  nti 
embarrassment  of  the  ijuestion  with  an  incongruous  vote  for  a 
recirganization  of  the  territorial  government;  and  an  eight  months' 
struggle  for  the  ei^ual  independence  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
closed  with  a  concession  of  absolute  independence  to  the  senate,  by 
consenting  to  its  dictation  in  a  bill  directing  the  supplies  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Enough  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Come  along  with  me, 
fellow  citizens.  This  passage,  circuitous  and  descending,  leads  us  . 
into  the  chamber  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  imposing  tribunal ;  a  great  conservative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  regulates  the  administration  of  justice  between  citizens  of 
the  different  states,  and  between  states  themselves.  Ita  members 
are  independent  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  president,  and  it  baa 
the  power  of  setting  aside  even  laws  and  treaties,  if  it  find  them 
subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  court  is 
just  opened  for  the  business  of  the  day.  How  fitly  does  the  pro- 
clamation of  its  opening  close  with  the  invocation,  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  honorable  court."  See,  also,  how  the  memories 
of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  held  in  honor  here.  There  is  the 
statue  of  John  Jay,  the  author  of  emancipation  in  New  York.  Alas, 
our  imagination  has  quite  deluded  us.  The  court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  eight  associate  justices.  Of  these,  five  were  called  from 
slave  states,  and  four  from  free  states.  The  opinions  and  bias  of 
each  of  them  were  carefully  considered  by  the  president  and  senate 
when  he  was  appointed.  Not  one  of  them  was  found  wanting  in 
soundness  of  politics,  according  to  the  slaveholder's  exposition  of 
the  constitution,  ind  those  who  were  called  from  the  free  states  were 
even  more  distmguiahed  in  that  respect  than  their  brethren  from  the 
slaveholding  states 

We  have  thus  u)mpleted  our  survey  of  the  supreme  authorities 
of  the  republic  Let  us  now  leave  the  capitoI,  and  look  into  the 
subordinate  departments. 

In  this  modest  edifice  is  the  department  of  state.  It  is  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  seals  of  the  republic.  It  directs  and  regulates  the  merely 
executive  operations  of  government  at  home,  and  all  its  foreign 
relations.     Its  agents  are  numbered  by  the  hundred,  and  they  are 
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dispersed  in  all  civilized  countries  throughout  the  world.  From  the 
chief  here  in  his  bureau  to  the  secretaries  of  legation  in  Soutk 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Eussia,  Turkey,  and  China,  there  ii 
not  one  of  these  agents  who  has  ever  rehuked  or  condemned  the 
extension  or  aggrandizement  of  slavery.  There  is  not  one  who  does 
not  even  defend  and  justify  it.  There  is  not  one  who  does  not 
maintain  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  covers  with  its  protec- 
tion the  slaves  of  the  slaveliolding  class  on  the  high  seas. 

In  the  majestic  pile  behind  this  unique  but  graceful  colonnade,  sits 
the  sceretary  of  the  treasury.  He  manages  the  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  United  States,  and  guards  and  improves  their  sources, 
commerce  and  the  public  lands.  Seventy  millions  of  dollars 
annually  pass  through  his  hands  into  those  of  other  public  agents, 
contractors,  creditors,  and  foreign  powers.  He  directs  the  move- 
ments of  agents  who,  scattered  abroad  in  all  the  seaports  and  in  all 
the  states  and  territories,  are  counted  by  the  thousands.  His  wand 
contracts  or  opens  banks,  and  frees  or  embargoes  the  snercbant  ships 
which  carry  on  a  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  greater  than  that  which 
any  other  nation  but  one  has  ever  maintained.  All  the  national 
revenues  are  raised  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  most  the  purely  agri- 
cultural labor  of  slaves,  and  to  afford  the  least  impulse  to  the  great 
wheel  of  maimfacture,  which  is  turned  only  by  the  hands  of  free- 
men. The  custom-houses  and  the  public  lauds  pour  forth  two  golden 
streams — one  into  the  elections,  to  procure  votes  for  the  slaveholding 
class;  and  the  other  into  the  treasury,  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  whom 
it  shall  see  fit  to  reward  with  places  in  the  public  service. 

A  walk  of  half  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  portico  of  a  great  edifice, 
faultlessly  conforming  to  the  beat  style  of  Grecian  architecture.  This 
is  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  here  is  its  secretary.  He  is 
charged  with  the  ministerial  part  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
with  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, the  granting  of  patents,  and  the  payment  of  pensions.  His 
agents  abound  especially  in  the  territories  and  states,  built  on  the 
public  domain.  You  see  them  here  among  yourselves,  and  know 
them  well.  Did  you^ever  know  one  of  them  whose  devotion  to  the 
slaveholding  class  could  be  shaken  by  any  miracle  less  than  that 
which  converted  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  persecutor  of  saints,  into  a 
preacher  of  righteousness? 

Merely  turning  a  short  corner,*  we  reach  the  general  post  office. 
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This  18  the  great  domiciliary  inquisition  of  the  government.  It 
reaches,  by  long  arms,  with  insinuating  fingers,  every  settlement, 
village,  city,  and  state  capital,  in  forest,  prairie,  mountain,  and  plain, 
among  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  our  own  country,  and  pervades  with 
its  presence  the  seas  throughout  the  whole  earth.  There  is  not  one, 
of  its  more  than  twenty  thousand  agents,  who  is  false  to  the  slave- 
holding  interest,  unless  indeed  he  is  so  obscure  as  to  have  escaped, 
not  merely  the  notice  of  the  chief  of  the  department  itself  but  also 
the  envy  of  stimulated  avarice  and  ambition  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. 

A  circuit  of  half  a  mile  has  now  brought  us  to  the  departments  of 
"  War  "  and  the  "  Navy."  Here  two  energetic  and  far-sighted  min- 
isters, brought  from  the  slaveholding  states,  and  identified  with  their 
policy,  wield  the  two  great  physical  forces  of  the  republic,  each 
ready,  on  receiving  a  despatch  by  telegraph  to  subdue  resistance  to 
reclaimants  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Boston,  to  disfranchising  statutes  in 
Kansas,  or  to  slave  coursers  on  the  high  seas. 

Finally,  in  the  most  unpretending  of  all  the  public  edifices  sits 
the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  It  belongs  to  the  office 
of  an  attorney -general  to  be  a  willing  adviser  and  cunning  execu- 
tioner of  the  policy  of  the  power  by  whom  be  was  appointed. 
When  or  where,  in  all  the  memorable  straggles  of  liberty  with 
prerogative,  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  has  this  character  been 
more  successfully  illustrated  than  it  has  been  by  the  present  attorney- 
general,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the  mterests  of  the  slaveholding 
class,  and  crush  out  its  opponents  in  the  free  states? 

Fellow  citizens,  you  start  with  astonishment  at  the  picture  I  have 
made,  by  simply  bringing  together  well-known  and  familiar,  but 
distant,  objects  into  one  group,  and  in  a  clear  light.  You  say  that  it 
cannot  be  truthful.  I  reply,  if  it  be  not  truthful,  then  let  any  one 
here,  whatever  may  be  his  political  bias  or  associations,  point  out  a 
single  figure  that  is  wrongly  placed  on  the  canvas,  or  show  a  spot 
where  the  cold  and  passionless  shadowing  I  have  given  to  it  ought 
to  be  mellowed, 

You  are  impatient  of  my  theme,  but  I  cannot  release  you  yet. 
Mark,  if  you  please,  that  thus  far  I  have  only  shown  you  the  mere 
governmental  organization  of  the  slaveholding  class  in  the  United 
States,  and  pointed  out  its  badges  of  supremacy,  suggestive  of  your 
own  debasement  and  humiliation.     Contemplate  now  the  reality  of 
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the  power  of  that  clasa,  and  the  condition  to  wtich  the  cause  of  human 
nature  has  been  reduced.  .In  all  the  free  states,  the  slaveholder 
ai^ues  and  debates  the  pretensions  of  his  claas,  and  even  prosecutes 
his  claim  for  his  slave  before  the  delegate  of  the  federal  govemmeut, 
with  safety  and  boldness,  as  he  ought.  lie  exhorts  the  citizens  of 
the  free  states  to  acquiesce,  and  even  threatens  them,  in  their  very 
homes,  with  the  terrors  of  disunion,  if  that  acquiescence  is  withheld; 
and  he  does  all  this  with  safety,  as  he  cfnght,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 
He  is  listened  to  with  patience,  and  replied  to  with  decorum,  even 
in  his  most  arrogant  declamations,  in  the  hails  of  congress.  Through 
the  effective  sympathy  of  other  property  classes,  the  slaveholding 
power  maintains  with  entire  safety  presses  and  permanent  political 
organizations  in  all  the  free  states.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  except 
the  northern  border  of  Delaware,  there  is  nowhere  in  any  slavehold- 
ing state  personal  safety  for  a  citizen,  even  of  that  state  itself,  who 
questions  the  rightful  national  domination  of  the  slaveholding  class. 
Debate  of  its  pretensions,  in  the  halls  of  congress,  is  carried  on  at 
the  perils  of  limb  and  life,  A  free  press  is  no  sooner  set  up  in  a 
slaveholding  state,  than  it  is  demolished,  and  citizens  who  assemble 
peacefully  to  discuss  even  the  extremest  claims  of  slavery  are  at 
first  cautioned,  and,  if  that  is  ineffectual,  banished  or  slain,  even 
more  surely  than  the  resistants  of  military  despotism  in  the  French 
empire.  Nor,  except  just  now,  has  the  case  been  much  better,  even 
in  the  free  states.  It  is  only  as  of  yesterday,  when  the  free  citizens, 
assembled  to  discuss  the  exactions  of  the  slaveholding  class,  were 
dispersed  in  Boston,  Utica,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  It  is  only 
as  of  yesterday,  that  when  I  rose,  on  request  of  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan, at  Marshall,  to  spe^  of  the  great  poUtical  questions  of  the 
day,  I  was  enjoined  not  to  make  disturbance  or  to  give  offence  by 
speaking  of  free  soil,  and  this  was  when  I  was  standing  as  I  am  now 
on  the  very  ground  which  the  ordinance  of  1787  had  saved  to  free- 
dom. It  was  only  as  of  yesterday,  that  protestant  churches  and 
theological  seminaries,  built  on  Puritan  foundations,  vied  with  the 
organs  of  the  slaveBolding  class  in  denouncing  a  legislator  who,  in 
the  act  of  making  laws  affecting  its  interests,  declared  that  all  human 
laws  ought  to  be  conformed  to  the  standard  of  eternal  justice.  The 
day  has  even  not  yet  passed  when  the  press,  employed  in  the  service 
of  education  and  morality,  expurgates  from  the  books  which  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  all  reflections  on  slavery.     The 
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day  yet  lasts  when  the  flag  of  the  United  States  flaunts  defiance  on 
the  higli  seas,  over  cargoes  of  human  mereiiandise.  Nor  is  there  aa 
American  representative  anywhere,  in  any  one  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  that  does  not  labor  to  suppress  even  there  the  discus- 
sion of  American  slavery,  lest  it  may  possibly  affect  the  safety  of 
the  slaveholding  class  at  home.  If,  in  a  generous  burst  of  sympathy 
with  the  struggling  protestant  democracy  of  Europe,  we  bring  off 
the  field  one  of  their  fallen  champions,  to  condole  with  and  comfort 
him,  we  suddenly  discern  that  the  mere  agitation  of  the  principles 
of  freedom  tends  to  alarm  the  slaveholding  class,  and  we  cast  him 
off  again  as  a  waif,  not  merely  worthless,  but  dangerous  to  ourselves. 
The  natural  and  ancient  order  of  things  is  reversed ;  freedom  has 
become  subordinate,  sectional,  and  local ;  slavery  in  its  influences 
and  combinations  has  become  predominant,  national,  and  general. 
Free,  direct,  and  manly  utterance  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  even  in 
the  i'ree  states  themselves,  leads  to  ostracism,  while  superservice- 
ability  to  the  slaveholding  class  alone  secures  preferment  in  the 
national  councils.  The  descendants  of  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and 
Jay,  and  King,  are  unprized — 

— "  till  they  leam  to  betray, 

Undistinguish'd  they  hve,  if  they  Bhume  not  their  sires, 

And  the  torch  that  would  light  tliem  to  dignity's  way, 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  when  their  country  expires." 

In  this  course  of  rapid  public  demoralization,  what  wonder  is  it 
that  the  action  of  the  government  tends  continually  with  fearfully 
augmenting  force  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  class?. 
A  government  can  never  be  better  or  wiser,  or  even  so  good  or  so 
wise  as  the  people  over  whom  it  presides?  "Who  can  wonder,  then, 
that  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1820,  gave  to  slavery  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  quite  up  to  the  present  line  of  Kansas, 
and  was  content  to  save  for  freedom,  out  of  the  vast  region  of 
Louisiana,  only  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ?  Who  can  wonder  that  it 
consented  to  annex  and  admit  Texas,  with  power  to  subdivide  her- 
self into  five  slave  states,  so  as  to  secure  the  slaveholding  class  a 
balance  against  the  free  states  then  expected  to  be  ultimately  organ- 
ized in  Kansas  and  Nebraska?  Who  can  wonder,  that  when  this 
annexation  of  Texas  brought  on  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  ended 
in  the  annexation  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  every  foot 
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of  which  was  free  from  African  slavery,  congress  divided  that  vast 
territory,  admitting  the  new  state  of  California  reluctantly  aa  a  free 
state,  oeeauae  she  would  not  consent  to  establish  slavery,  dismem. 
bered  New  Mexico,  transferred  a  large  portion  of  it  to  slaveholding 
Texas,  and  stipulated  that  what  remained  of  IN'ew  Mexico,  together 
with  Utah,  should  be  received  as  slave  states,  if  the  people  thereof 
should  so  demand  ?  Who  can  wonder  that  the  president,  without 
any  reproof  by  congress,  simultaneously  offered  to  Spain  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  that  it  might  be 
divided  into  two  slaveholding  states,  to  be  admitted  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  menaced  the  European 
powers  with  war  if  they  should  interfere  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  purchase?  Who  can  wonder  that,  emboldened  with 
these  concessions  of  the  people,  congress  at  last  sanctioned  a  reprisal 
by  the  slaveholding  class  upon  the  regions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
not  on  the  ground  of  justice  or  for  an  equivalent,  but  simply  on  the 
pretence  that  the  original  concession  of  them  to  freedom  was  ex- 
torted by  injustice  and  unconstitutional  oppression  by  the  free 
states?  Who  can  wonder  that  the  slaveholding  class,  when  it  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  congress  to  that  reprisal,  by  giving  a  pledge 
that  the  people  of  those  territories  should  be  perfectly  free  never- 
theless to  establish  freedom  therein,  invaded  the  territory  of  Kansas 
with  armed  forces,  inaugurated  a  usurpation,  and  established  slavery 
there,  and  disfranchised  the  supporters  of  freedom  by  tyrannical  laws, 
enforcedby  fire  and  sword,  and  that  the  president  and  senate  now 
maintain  and  uphold  the  slaveholding  interests  in  these  culminating 
•  demonstrations  of  their  power,  while  the  house  of  representatives 
lacks  the  power,  because  it  is  wanting  in  the  virtue,  to  rescue  the 
interests  of  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity?  Who  can  wonder  that 
federal  courts  in  Massachusetts  indict  defenders  of  freedom  for  sedi- 
tition,  and  in  Pennsylvania  subvert  the  state  tribunals,  and  pervert 
the  habeas  corpus,  the  great  writ  of  liberty,  into  a  process  for  arrest- 
ing fugitive  slaves,  and  construe  into  contempt,  punishable  by 
imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainprize,  the  simple  and  truthful 
denial  of  personal  control  over  a  fugitive  female  slave,  who  has 
made  her  own  voluntary  escape  from  bondage  ?'  Who  can  wonder 
that  in  Kansas  lawyers  may  not  plead  or  juries  be  impanneled  in 

1  Bee  Hemolr,  ante,  page  86. 
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tlie  federal  courts,  nor  can  even  citizens  vote,  without  first  swearing 
to  support  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  act, 
while  citizens  who  discuss  through  the  press  the  right  of  slavehold- 
ers to  domineer  there,  are  punished  with  imprisonment  or  death; 
free  bridges  over  which  citizens  who  advocate  free  institutions,  miiy 
pass,  free  taverns  where  they  may  rest,  and  free  presses  through 
which  they  may  speak,  are  destroyed  under  indictments  for  nuisances ; 
and  those  who  peacefully  assemble  to  debate  the  grievances  of  that 
class,  and  petition  congress  for  relief,  are  indicted  for  high  treason  ? 

Just  now,  the  wind  sets  with  some  apparent  steadiness  in  the 
north,  and  j^n  will  readily  confess  therefore  that  I  do  not  exagge-  ' 
rate  the  growing  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  class,  but  you 
will  nevertheless  insist  that  that  aggrandizement  is  now  and  may  be 
merely  temporary  and  occasional.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
will  satisfy  you  that  this  opinion  ia  profoundly  untrue.  What  is 
now  seen  is  only  the  legitimate  maturing  of  errors  unresisted 
through  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  All  the  fearful  evils  now 
upon  us  are  only  the  inevitable  results  of  efforts  to  extinguish,  by 
delays,  concession,  and  compromises,  a  discussion  to  which  justice, 
reason,  and  humanity,  are  continually  lending  their  elemental  fires. 

What,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  this  aggrandizement  of  the  slave  in- 
terest, and  what  must  be  its  end,  if  it  be  not  now  or  speedily  arrested  ? 
Immediate  consequences  are  distinctly  in  view.  The  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  slavery  by  means  equally  flagrant  into  Nebraska,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  with  the  twin  patriarchal  institutions  of  legalized 
adultery  and  slavery,  and  these  three  achievements  crowned  with  the 
incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  republic.  Beyond  these  visible  fields 
lies  a  region  of  fearful  speculation — the  restoration  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  the  desecration  of  all  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
by  the  infliction  upon  the  half-civilized  Spanish  and  Indian  races 
dwelling  there,  by  our  bands,  of  a  curse  from  which,  inferior  as  they 
are  to  ourselves,  they  have  had  the  virtue  once  to  redeem  themselves. 
Beyond  this  area  last  surveyed  lies  that  of  civil  and  servile  wars, 
national  decline  and — edin. 

I  fear  to  open  up  these  distant  views,  because  I  know  that  you 
will  attribute  my  apprehensions  to  a  morbid  condition  of  mind.  But 
confining  myself  to  the  immediate  future  which  is  so  fearfully  palpa- 
ble,  I  ask  you  in  all  candor,   first,  whether  I  have  ever  before 
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exaggerated  the  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  class.  Secondly, 
■whether  the  movement  that  I  now  forbode  is  really  more  improbable 
than  the  evils  once  seemed,  which  are  now  a  startling  reality. 

How  are  these  immediate  evils,  and  whatever  of  greater  evils  that 
are  behind  them,  to  be  prevented?  Do  you  expect  that  those  who 
have  heretofore  counseled  compromise,  acquiescence,  and  submis- 
sion, will  change  their  course,  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  liberty? 
Even  if  this  were  a  reasonable  hope,  are  Cass,  and  Douglas,  and 
Buchanan,  greater  or  better  than  the  statesmen  who  have  opened 
the  way  of  compromise,  and  led  these  modern  statesmen  into  it? 
And  if  they  indeed  are  so  much  greater  and  so  much  better,  do  you 
expect  them  to  live  forever  ? 

Perhaps  you  expect  the  slaveholding  class  will  abate  its  pretension, 
and  practice  voluntarily  the  moderation  which  you  wish,  but  dare 
not  demand  at  its  hands.  How  long,  and  with  what  success,  have 
you  waited  already  for  that  reformation  ?  Did  any  property  class 
ever  so  reform  itself  ?  Did  the  patricians  in  old  Rome,  the  noblesse 
or  the  clergy  in  France?  the  landholders  in  Ireland?  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy in  England?  Does  the  slaveholding  class  even  seek  to 
beguile  you  with  such  a  hope  ?  Has  it  not  become  rapacious,  arro- 
gant, defiant  ?  Is  it  not  waging  civil  war  against  freedom,  wherever 
it  encounters  real  resistance?  No!  no!  you  have  let  the  hon  and 
the  spotted  leopard  into  the  sheep-fold.  They  certainly  -will  not  die 
of  hunger  there,  nor  retire  from  disgust  with  satiety.  They  will 
remain  there  so  long  as  renewed  appetite  shall  find  multiplied  prey. 
Be  not  self-deceived.  Whenever  a  property  class  of  any  kind  is 
invited  by  society  to  oppress,  it  will  continue  to  oppress.  When- 
ever a  slaveholding  class  finds  the  n  on -slaveholding  classes  yielding, 
it  will  continue  its  work  of  subjugation. 

People  of  Michigan,  I  know  fuU  well  that  it  seems  ungracious  in 
me  to  dwell  on  this  painful  theme.  It  is  not  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  manifold  hospitalities  as  you  expected.  It  is  hard  for 
the  weary  mariner  to  look  steadily  on  the  newly  revealed  rocks 
toward  which  he  has  too  long  been  carelessly  drifting.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  prodigal  to  look  with  contentment  on  the  rags  and  husks 
which  meet  him  as  he  retires  from  the  house  of  his  harlotry.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  way  of  escaping  any  imminent  danger,  without 
first  calmly  and  steadily  looking  it  fully  in  the  face  and  ascertaining 
its  real  nature  and  magnitude. 
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Here  again  you  will  deny  the  jiistice  of  my  parallels ;  you  will 
claim  to  be  merely  innocent  and  unfortunate,  and  will  upbraid  the 
slaveholding  class  as  the  builders  of  this  impending  ruin.  But  you 
cannot  escape  in  th:vt  way.  The  fsnilt  is  not  id  all  with  that  class, 
but  with  yourselves.  The  slaveholders  only  act  according  to  their 
constitutions,  education  and  training.  It  is  the  non -slaveholding 
classes  in  the  free  states  who  are  recreant  to  their  own  constitutions, 
and  false  to  their  own  instincts  and  impulses,  and  even  to  their  own 
true  interests.  Who  taught  the  slaveholding  class  that  freedom, 
which  could  not  be  wholly  conquered  at  once,  could  be  yielded  in 
successive  halves  by  successive  compromises  ?  Who  taught  the  . 
slaveholding  class  the  specious  theories  of  non-intervention  :inil 
popular  sovereignty,  and  the  absolute  obligation  of  tyrannical  laws 
enacted  by  armed  usurpation?  Your  own  Cass,  and  Douglas,  and 
Pierce,  and  Buchanan.  Who  established  Cass,  Douglas,  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  at  Washington,  and  gave  them  the  power  to  march  their 
slaveholding  armies  into  Kansas?  The  non-slaveholding  society  in 
the  free  states,  and  no  portion  of  that  society  more  willingly  and 
more  recklesslj'  than  you,  the  people  of  Michigan. 

You  admit  all  this,  and  you  ask  how  are  these  great  evils,  now  so 
apparent,  to  be  corrected — these  great  dangers,  now  so  manifest,  to 
he  avoided.  I  answer,  it  is  to  be  done,  not  as  some  of  you  have 
supposed,  by  heated  debates  sustained  by  rifles  or  revolvers  at 
Washington,  nor  yet  by  sending  armies  with  supplies  and  Sharpe's 
rifles  into  Kansas ;  I  condemn  no  necessary  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-defence  anywhere.  Public  safety  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of  the 
rea]  duties  of  champions  of  freedom.  But  this  is  a  contest  in  which  the 
race  ia  not  to  the  physically  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  those  who  have  most 
muscular  strength.  Least  of  all  ia  it  to  be  won  by  retaliation  and 
revenge.  The  victory  will  be  to  those  who  shall  practise  the  highest 
moral  couri^,  with  simple  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice.  Notwithstanding  all  the  heroism  of  your  champions  in 
Washington  and  Kansas,  the  contest  will  be  fearfully  endangered  if 
the  slaveholding  class  shall  win  the  president  and  the  congress  in 
this  great  national  canvass.  Even  although  every  one  of  these 
champions  should  perish  in  his  proper  field,  yet  the  rights  of  man 
will  be  saved,  and  the  tide  of  oppression  will  be  rolled  back  from 
our  northern  plains,  if  a  president  and  a  congress  shall  be  chosen 
who  are  true  to  freedom.  The  people,  and  the  people  only,  aro 
Vol.  IV.  35 
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sovereign  and  irresistible,  whether  they  will  the  ascendancy  of  sla- 
very, or  the  triumph  of  liberty. 

Harsh  as  my  words  may  have  seemed,  I  do  my  kinsmen  and 
brethren  of  the  free  states  no  such  injustice  as  to  deny  that  great 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  demoralization  I  have  described. 
We  inherited  compheity  with  the  slaveholding  class,  and  with  it 
prejudices  of  caste.  We  inherited  confidence  and  affection  toward 
our  southern  brethren — and  with  these,  our  political  organizations 
and  our  profound  reverence  for  political  authorities,  all  adverse  to 
the  needful  discussion  of  slavery.  Above  all,  we  inherited  a  fear  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  can  only  be  unwholesome  when 
it  ceases  equally  to  affect  the  conduct  of  all  the  great  parties  to  that 
sacred  compact.  All  these  inheritances  have  created  influences  upon 
our  political  conduct,  which  are  rather  to  be  deplored  than  con- 
demned. I  trust  that  at  last  these  influences  are  about  to  cease.  I 
trust  so,  becaase,  if  we  have  inherited  the  demoralization  of  slavery, 
we  have  also  attained  the  virtue  required  for  emancipation.  If  we 
have  inherited  prejudices  of  caste,  we  have  also  risen  to  the  know- 
ledge that  political  safety  is  dependent  on  the  rendering  of  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men.  And  if  we  have  suffered  our  love  for  the 
Union  to  be  abused  so  as  to  make  us  tolerate  the  evils  that  more 
than  all  others  endanger  it,  we  have  discerned  that  great  error  at 
last.  If  we  should  see  a  citizen,  who  had  erected  a  noble  edifice,  sit 
down  inactively  in  its  chambers,  avoiding  all  duty  and  enterprise, 
lest  lie  might  provoke  enemies  to  pull  it  down  over  his  head ;  or  one 
who  had  built  a  majestic  vessel,  moor  it  to  the  wharf,  through  fear 
that  he  might  peradventure  run  it  upon  the  rocks,  we  should  con- 
demn his  fatuity  and  folly.  We  have  learned  at  last  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  labor  not  only  under  the  responsibility  of  preserving  this 
Union,  but  also  under  the  responsibility  of  making  it  subserve  the 
advancement  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  that  neglect  of  this  last  re- 
sponsibility involves  the  chief  peril  to  which  the  Union  itself  is  exposed. 

I  shall  waste  little  time  on  the  newly -invented  apologies  for  con- 
tinued demoralization.  The  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
a  slaveholding  class  exclusively  shall  govern  America,  or  whether 
it  shall  only  bear  divided  sway  with  non -slaveholding  citizens. 
It  concerns  all  persons  equally,  whether  they  are  protestants  or 
catholics,  native-born  or  exotic  citizens.  And  therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  no  time  for  trials  of  strength  between  the  native-born 
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and  the  adopted  freemen,  or  between  any  two  branclios  of  one  com- 
mon Christian  brotherhood. 

As  httle  shall  I  dwell  on  merely  personal  partialities  or  prejudices 
affecting  the  candidates  for  public  trusts.  Each  fitly  personates  the 
cause  he  represents.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  faithful  to 
the  slaveholding  class,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  vascillates  between  it  and  its 
opponents.  I  know  Mr.  Fremont  well ;  and  when  I  say  that  1  know 
that  he  combines  extraordinary  genius  and  unquestionable  sincerity 
nf  purpose,  with  unusual  modesty,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  admit 
that  he  is  a  true  representative  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Discarding  sectionalism,  and  loving  my  country  and  all  its  parts, 
and  bearing  an  affection  even  to  the  slaveholding  class,  none  the  less 
sincere  because  it  repels  me,  I  cordially  adopt  the  motto  which  it 
too  often  hangs  out  to  delude  us.  I  know  no  north,  no  south,  no 
east  and  no  west ;  for  I  know  that  he  who  would  offer  an  acceptable 
sacrifice  in  the  present  crisis  must  conform  himself  to  the  divine 
instructions,  that  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
shall  we  worship  the  Father ;  but  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshipers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Last  of  all,  I  stop  not  to  argue  with  those  who  decry  agitation  and 
extol  conservatism,  not  knowing  that  conservatism  is  of  two  kinds — 
that  one  which,  yielding  to  cowardly  fear  of  present  inconvenience 
or  danger,  covers  even  political  leprosy  with  protecting  folds ;  and 
that  other  and  better  conservatism,  that  heals,  in  order  that  the  body 
of  the  commonwealth  may  bo  healthful  and  immortal. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  spoken  with  seriousness 
amounting  to  solemnity.  Do  not  infer  from  thence  that  I  am  despon- 
dent and  distrustful  of  present  triumph  and  ultimate  regeneration. 
It  has  required  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  main-spring  of  the  public 
virtue  to  awaken  its  elasticity.  Such  pressure  has  reached  the  center 
of  the  spring  at  last.  They  who  have  reckoned  that  its  elasticity 
was  lost,  are  now  discovering  their  profound  mistake.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  dallied  long  with  the  flowers  of  the  acac 
tus,  and  floated  carelessly  on  the  calm  seas  that  always  reflect  summer 
skies,  but  they  have  not  lost  their  preference  for  their  own  change- 
less _^urcfe  lis,  and  they  consult  no  other  guidance,  in  their  course 
over  the  waters,  than  that  of  their  own  bright,  particular  and  con- 
stant star,  the  harbinger  of  hberty. 
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"We  are  neighbors  and  friends.  We  know  each  other  well.  I 
know  that  jou  are  sincere,  and  jo\i  know,  as  I  trust,  that  I  am  a 
man  of  not  ungrateful  disposition.  We  have  a  common  memory  of 
many  long  and  inclement  political  storms  through  which  we  have 
passed,  not  altogether  without  occasional  alienations  and  separations. 
Tou,  therefore,  can  readily  conceive,  without  amplification  on  my  part, 
how  profoundly  gratifying  it  is  to  me  now  to  see  not  only  a  genej-al 
brightening  of  the  skies,  auspicious  of  the  triumph  of  the  political 
principles  which  I  have  cherished  through  so  many  trials,  but  also 
troops  and  crowds  and  clouds  of  friends,  more  numerous,  more  ear- 
nest and  more  confiding  than  those  by  whom  I  was  surrounded  in 
the  most  successful  and  happiest  periods  of  my  earlier  life. 

If  politics  were  indeed,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  merely  an  uncer- 
tain sea,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  rich  ports  and  havens  tempting 
private  adventure,  I  should  not  be  one  of  those  who,  standing  on 
the  beach,  would  be  inciting  my  fellow  citizens  to  commit  them- 
selves on  board  this  party  craft  or  of  the  other.  If  politics  were,  as 
others  seem  to  think,  merely  a  game  cunningly  compounded  of 
courage,  accident  and  skill,  in  which  prizes  and  crowns  were  to  be 
won  by  the  victors  for  their  own  glory  and  the  excitement  of  the 
multitude,  I  certainly  should  not  be  found  among  the  heralds  of  the 
contestants  on  either  side.  If,  again,  politics  were  only  a  forum  in 
which  social  theories,  without  immediate  bearing  on  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  country,  were  discussed,  I  might  then  he  a  listener,  but 
I  should  not  be  a  disputant. 

But,  although  politics  present  these  aspects  to  superficial  obser- 
vers, they  are  nevertheless  far  more  serious  and  practical  in  their  reai 
character.  They  are  the  regulation  and  direction  of  the  actual  life 
of  the  American  people.     How  much  of  individual,  domestic  and 
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social  happiness  depends  on  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  only  one 
single  human  life!  How  vastly  more  of  human  happiness  depends 
tlieo  on  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  the  whole  nation's  thouaand- 
fold  longer  life! 

Since  I  have  come  hefore  you  on  this  occasion  under  tlie  influence 
of  these  aentiments,  you  will  not  expect  from  me  either  humorous, 
exaggerated,  passioniite  or  prejudiced  speech,  but  will  rather  calcu- 
late on  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  candidates  for  public  favor, 
and  of  tlie  parties  by  whom  those  candidates  are  respectively  sustained. 

It  is  not  my  habit  to  speak  largely  of  candidates.  I  refrain  for 
two  reasons :  First,  because  being  necessarily  brought  into  personal  ■ 
combination  or  conflict  with  public  men,  my  judgment  concerning 
them  is  liable  to  the  bias  of  partiality  or  of  jealousy;  secondly, 
because  it  is  not  the  habit  of  parties  in  our  country  to  select  unfit, 
unworthy  or  unreliable  men  to  be  their  represeniatives.  Whatever 
may  be  the  personal  merits  or  demerits  of  a  candidate,  he  cannot 
act  otherwise,  if  he  be  chosen,  than  as  an  agent  of  the  majority  to 
whom  he  owes  his  place.  The  real  question,  therefore,  in  every 
canvass,  is,  what  are  the  merits  of  a  i)arty  by  whom  a  candidate  is 
preferred  ?— and  inquiries  concerning  the  personal  characters  and 
dispositions  of  candidates  are  wasted  on  a  false  and  delusive  issue. 
You  can  try  the  truth  of  this  position  at  on^je,  by  inquiring  of 
whomsoever  assails  the  candidate  of  your  choict,  whether  he  would 
give  his  support  to  that  candidate,  abandoning  his  own,  if  all  bis 
ebjections  could  at  once  be  removed.  Your  opponent,  if  a  candid 
man,  would  probably  answer  in  the  negative. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  political  parties  or  masses  of 
citizens.  A  nation  acts  at  any  one  time  through  the  consent  and 
activity,  not  of  all  its  members,  but  of  only  a  majority,  who  deter- 
mine what  shall  he  done,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  the  citi- 
zens. By  our  individual  suffrages,  we  express  our  choice  whether 
one  class  of  citizens,  with  a  peculiar  policy  and  peculiar  principles, 
shall  rale  the  country  directing  it  in  a  course  of  their  own,  or  whether 
a  different  mass  with  different  policy  and  principles  shall  conduct  it 
in  a  different  direction.  I  shall  therefore  discuss  the  existing  parties 
■  freely.  You  shall  judge  whether  I  perform  this  duty  with  modera- 
tion and  candor. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  you  to  notice  the  fact  that  society  ia 
now  in  a  transition  state  or  stige  so  far  as  political  parties  are  con- 
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eerned.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  American  people  were  divided 
into  two  well  defined,  distinct  and  organized  parties,  the  whigs  and 
the  democrats.  To-day,  instead  of  these  two  parties,  we  see  three 
masses  uncertainly  defined,  and  apparently  at  least  quite  unorganized, 
namely,  Americans,  democrats  and  republicans ;  and  we  see  portions 
of  each  of  these  easily  detached  and  passing  over  to  the  others,  while 
a  very  considerable  number  of  citizens  stand  hesitating  whether  to 
join  one  or  the  other,  or  to  stand  aloof  still  longer  from  all. 

Such  a  transition  stage,  although  unusual,  is  not  unnatural.  Estab- 
lished parties  are  built  on  certain  policies  and  principles,  and  they 
will  stand  and  remain  so  long  as  those  policies  and  principles  are  of 
paramount  importance  and  no  longer. 

They  must  break  asunder  and  dissolve  when  new  exigencie 
up  new  and  different  policies  and  principles,  and  the  transitio 
will  last  until  the  paramount  importance  of  these  new  polic 
principles  shall  be  generally  felt  and  confessed,  and  no  longer. 

In  a  healthy  and  vigorous  republic,  the  transition  stage  I  have 
described  cannot  last  long,  because  in  the  absence  of  a  firm  and  de- 
cided majority  to  direct  its  course,  its  would  fall  under  the  manage- 
ment of  feeble  and  corrupt  factions,  under  whose  sway  it  would 
rapidly  decline,  and  speedily  perish.  Our  republic,  God  be  thanked, 
is  yet  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  we  already  see  that  society  is  pass- 
ing out  of  the  transition  stage  into  the  ancient  and  proper  condi- 
tion. This  condition  is  one  which  tolerates  two  firm  and  enduring 
parties,  no  less  and  no  more.  There  must  be  two  parties,  because  at 
every  stage  of  national  life  some  one  question  of  national  conduct  par- 
amount to  all  others,  presents  itself  to  be  decided.  Such  a  question 
always  has  two  sides,  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side,  but  no  third  or 
middle  side.  All  masses  which  affect  neutrality,  as  well  as  all 
masses  wbich  seek  to  stand  independently  on  questions  which  have 
already  passed  and  become  obsolete,  or  on  questions  which  have  not 
yet  attained  paramount  importance,  are  crowded  and  crushed  in  the 
confiicts  between  the  two  which  occupy,  for  the  time  being,  the 
whole  field  of  contest. 

If  such  an  emergency  has  now  occurred  presenting  a  vital  ques- 
tion, on  which  society  must  divide  into  two  parties,  and  if  those  par- 
ties are  found  already  present  in  the  political  arena,  then  we  are  now 
individually  to  decide  whether  to  identify  ourselves  with  a  mass 
which  will  exist  -iselessly  for  only  a  short  period,  or  unite  with  one 
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of  two  parties  which  will  be  enduring,  and  on  the  fortunes  of  whose 
conflict  depends  the  welfare  of  the  republic ;  and  as  between  these 
parties  whether  we  shall  attach  ourselves  to  the  party  which  will 
maintain  the  wrong  and  perish  with  it,  or  to  that  which  shall  main- 
tain the  right  and  immediately  or  ultimately  triumph  with  it. 

You  yourselves,  shall  prove  by  your  responses  that  emergency 
has  occurred,  and  that  question  is  upon  us.  "What  has  produced  the 
disorganization  and  confusion  which  we  have  all  seen  and  wondered 
at,  the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  given  room  and  verge  for  the  American  or 
know-nothing  party?  You  all  answer,  the  agitation  of  slavery. 
And  you  answer  truly.  Answer  again.  What  shall  I  discourse 
upon?  The  contest  of  the  American  colonies  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  characters  of  the  whigs  and  tones  ?  No,  that  is  a  subject 
for  the  fourth  of  July.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
disputes  between  federalists  and  republicans  1  No,  let  them  sleep. 
The  tariff,  National  Bank  and  internal  improvements,  and  the  con- 
troversies of  the  whigs  and  democrats  ?  No,  they  are  past  and  gone. 
What  thon,  of  Knnsn.=,  the  admission  of  Knnsas  as  a  fn'o  s'^te  or  "a 
slave  state,  the  extension  of  slaveiy  in  the  territories  of  ihc  United 
States?  Ah,  yes,  that  is  the  theme,  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
nothing  else.  Now  of  what  is  it  that  the  Americans  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south  are  debating  in  their  councils,  so  far  as  their  debates 
are  suffered  to  transpire?  The  abrogation  and  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  and  nothing  else.  The  democrats  also  in  the 
north  and  south,  they  speak  of  nothing  else  but  saving  the  Union 
from  destruction,  by  means  of  suppressing  this  veiy  debate  about 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

Is  this  question  about  the  extension  of  slavery  new,  unreal,  and 
imaginary,  the  mere  illusion  of  an  hour?  Is  it  a  wind  that  "bloweth 
where  it  listcth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth."  No,  it  is  an  ancient  and 
eternal  conflict  between  two  entirely  antagonistic  systems  of  human 
labor  existing  in  American  society,  not  unequal  in  their  forces;  a, 
conflict  for  not  merely  toleration,  but  for  absolute  politicalsway  in  the 
republic,  between  the  system  of  free  labor  with  equal  and  universal 
suffrage,  free  speech  free  thought,  and  free  action,  and  the  system  of 
slave  labor  with  unequal  franchises  secured  by  arbitrary,  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  laws.     It  is  as  old  as  the  republic  itself,  although  it  has 
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never  ripened  before.  It  presented  itself  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  was  only  temporarily  repressed  by  a  compromise  which 
allowed  to  slaveholding  communities  three  votes  for  every  five 
slaves,  while  it  provided  at  the  same  time  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  It  presented  itself  in  the  continental  congreKs 
of  1787,  and  was  then  put  aside  only  by  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  dedicating  all  the  northwest  territory  to  free  labor.  It 
occurred  again  in  1820,  threatening  to  distract  the  Union,  as  was 
thought,  and  was  then  again  put  to  rest  by  another  compromise 
■which  relinquished  Missouri  to  slave  labor,  and  gave  over  the  terri- 
tory which  now  constitutes  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  free  labor.  It 
occurred  again  in  1844,  when  Texa'i  was  annexed  and  was  put  to 
sleep  for  only  a  short  space  by  the  division  of  Texas,  very  unequally 
indeed,  into  slave  soil  and  free  soil.  It  arose  again  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  was  quieted  by  the  memorable  compromise  of 
1850,  whose  details  I  need  not  repeat.  It  occurred  again  in  1854, 
on  the  opening  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories  to  civilization, 
and  was  attempted  to  be  put  to  sleep  once  more  by  the  adoption  in 
congress  of  the  specious  delusion  of  popular  sovereignty.  The 
question  that  is  so  old,  has  presented  itself  so  often  and  never  with- 
out disturbing,  as  it  seemed,  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and 
that  has  deranged  and  disorganized  all  the  political  combinations  of 
the  country,  fortified  as  they  were  by  SO  many  interests,  ambitions, 
and  traditions,  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  real  and  enduring  if  not  a 
vital  question.  But  a  moment's  exaniination  will  serve  to  satisfy 
you  that  it  is  also  a  vital  question.  It  is  really  one  in  which  the 
parties  are  a  sectional,  local  class  of  slaveholders,  standing  on  the 
unnatural  principle  of  property  in  human  beings,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  greater  mass  of  society  on  the  other,  who,  whether  from 
choice  or  necessity,  are  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  be  either  slaves  or 
the  owners  of  slaves. 

It  is  a  question  between  a  small  minority  which  cannot  even 
maintain  itself,  except  by  means  of  continually  increasing  conces- 
sions and  new  and  more  liberal  guarantees,  and  a  majority  that 
could  never  have  been  induced  to  grant  even  any  guaranties  except 
by  threats  of  disunion  and  that  can  expect  no  return  for  new  and 
further  concessions  and  guaranties,  but  increasing  exactions  and 
ultimate  aggressions  or  secessions.  The  slaveholders  can  never  be 
content  without  dominion  which  abridges  personal  freedom  as  well 
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as  circumscribes  the  domain  of  the  non-slaveholding  frefemen.  Non- 
slaveholding  freemen  can  never  permanently  suhmit  to  such  domin- 
ion. Nor  can  the  competition  or  contention  cease,  for  the  reason 
that  the  general  conscience  of  mankind  throws  its  weight  on  the 
side  of  freedom  and  presses  onward  the  rcsistants  to  ojjpose  the 
solicitations  and  aggressions  of  the  slaveholding  class.  Heretofore 
opposing  political  combinations  long  established,  and  firmly  en- 
trenched in  traditions  and  popular  affections,  have  concurred  in  the 
policy  of  suppressing  this  great  and  important  question,  but  they 
have  broken  under  its  pressure  at  last,  Heneeforth,  the  antagoniatical 
elements  will  be  left  to  clash  without  hindrance.  Heretofore  the  . 
broad  field  of  the  national  territories  allowed  each  of  the  contending 
interests  ample  room  without  coming  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
other.  Henceforth,  the  two  interests  will  he  found  contending  for 
common  ground  claimed  by  both,  and  which  can  be  occupied  only 
by  one  of  them. 

One  other  condition  remains  to  be  settled,  namely,  that  this  great 
question  is  imminent  and  urgent;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  be 
settled  and  determined  without  further  postponement  or  delay. 
How  can  it  be  further  postponed?  If  it  could  be  postponed  at  all, 
it  could  be  only  by  the  same  means  which  have  been  used  success- 
fully for  that  purpose  heretofore,  namely,  compromise.  Where  are 
the  agents  for  new  compromises?  The  agents  of  the  past  com- 
promises are  gone.  Although  they  sleep  in  honored  graves,  and  the 
mourners  over  them  have  not  yet  quitted  the  streets,  no  new  com- 
promisers arise  to  occupy  their  places.  A  compromise  involves 
mutual  equivalents,  something  to  give  and  something  to  take  in 
exchange.  Will  slavery  give  you  anything  ?  No,  it  insists  on  a 
free  right  to  all  the  territories.  What  have  you  to  give  in  exchange? 
When  you  have  given  up  Kansas,  you  will  have  relinquished  ail 
the  territories,  for  the  principle  of  the  relinquishment  is  that 
slavery  may  constitutionally  take  them  all.  When  compromise  is 
exhausted,  what  follows?     Dispute,  contention,  contest,  conflict. 

No  1  the  question  is  imminent,  and  must  be  met  now.  Kansas,  at 
the  last  session  of  congress,  voluntarily  offered  itself  as  a  free  state, 
and  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  was  rejected. 
Since  that  time,  the  territory  has  been  subjugated  by  slaveholders, 
and  they  having  usurped  its  sovereignty,  are  organizing  a  slave'state 
there  which  will  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  at  the  next 
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session  of  congress.  Utah,  already  organized  as  a  slave  state,  with 
her  incestuous  social  system,  is  lying  concealed  and  waiting,  ready  to 
demand  admission  so  soon  as  Kansas  shall  have  been  received  into 
the  Union.  The  adoption  of  both,  or  even  one,  of  these  states  will 
bear  influentially,  perhaps  conclusively,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  entire 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

Insomuch  as  the  question  that  is  henceforth  to  divide  society  into 
two  parties,  is  thu.s  seen  to  be  a  vital  and  imminent  one,  let  us  fully 
possess  ourselves  of  its  magnitude.  "We  have  a  sluggish,  turbid  and 
desolating  stream  of  slave  labor  issuing  from  fifteen  slave  states. 
We  have  an  ever  increasing  volume  of  free  labor  issuing  from 
sixteen  free  stiites,  swollen  by  a  stream  scarcely  less  fall,  from 
Euro[iean  and  Asiatic  fountains.  These  two  variant  floods  cannot 
be  mingled,  but  one  newssarily  repels  and  excludes  the  other.  We 
have  half  a  continent  yet  to  be  opened  to  the  flow  of  the  one  or  of 
the  otiici'.  Shall  we  diffuse  slavery  over  it  to  react  upon  and  destroy 
ourselv^,  or  shall  we  extend  freedom  over  it  covering  it  with  hap- 
piness throughout  all  its  mountains  and  plains,  and  thus  forever 
estabhsh  our  own  safety  and  happiness? 

If  this  great  question  were  disembarrassed  of  all  personal  and 
partisan  interests  and  prejudices,  the  universal  voice  of  the  American 
people  would  be  pronounced  for  freedom  and  against  slavery.  Free- 
dom is  nothing  more  than  equality  of  political  right  or  power 
among  all  the  members  of  a  state.  It  is  natural,  just,  useful  and 
beneficent.  All  men  instinctively  choose  the  side  on  which  these 
advantages  lie.  How  true  this  is  you  may  infer  from  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  banners  borne  to  this  field  by  one  of  the  great  con- 
tending masses  wears  as  its  inscription  a  tribute  to  freedom,  while 
no  banner  borne  by  either  of  the  other  parties  is  ever  defiled  with 
homages  to  slavery. 

Nevertheless,  while  all  avow  themselves  favorable  to  freedom,  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  three  political  masses,  the  one  which 
will  effectually  secure  its  predominance  in  the  republic. 

Shall  we  join  ourselves  to  the  know-nothing  or  American  organ- 
ization? What  are  its  creed  and  its  policy?  Its  creed  is  that  the 
political  franchises  of  alien  immigrants  and  Roman  catholics  in  our 
country  are  too  great,  and  its  policy  is  to  abridge  them. 

Now  I  might  for  argument's  sake  concede  that  this  creed  and  this 
policy  are  just  and  wise,  still  I  could  not  unite  with  the  know- 
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nothings  even  in  that  case,  because  tbeir  movement  is  out  of  season 
and  out  of  place.  The  question  of  the  day  is  not  about  natives  and 
foreigners,  nor  about  protestauta  and  Roman  catholics,  but  about 
freemen  and  slaves.  The  practical  and  immediately  urgent  question 
is,  shall  Kansas  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state,  or  shall 
she  be  made  a  slave  state  and  so  admitted.  What  have  the  fran- 
chises of  alien  immigrants  and  Roman  catholics  to  do  with  that? 
If  the  American  people  declare  for  freedom,  Kansas  will  be  free. 
If  the  American  people  declare  for  slavery,  Kansas  will  be  a  slave 
state.  If  the  American  people  divide  and  one  portion,  being  a 
minority,  declare  for  freedom;  while  another  portion,  being  also  a. 
minority,  declare  against  foreigners  and  catholics ;  and  a  third,  larger 
than  either,  declare  for  slavery,  nothing  is  obtained  against  foreigners 
and  catholics,  nothing  against  slavery,  and  yet  Kansas  becomes  a 
slave  state.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  issue  raised  by  the  know- 
nothings,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  is  an  immaterial,  irrelevant  and 
false  issue.  A  false  issue  always  tends  to  divert  and  mislead  the 
people  from  the  true  one,  and  of  course  to  prejudice  the  judgment 
to  be  rendered  upon  it.  I  do  not  accuse  the  know-nothings  of 
designing  so  to  mislead,  because,  iirst,  I  know  nothing  of  the  mo- 
tives of  others ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  question  is  never  upon 
motives  but  always  upon  effects.  "What  have  been  the  effects  thus 
far?  The  know-nothing  members  of  congress  divided  between  the 
advocates  of  freedom  in  the  territories  and  its  opponents.  Their 
votes  combined  with  either  party  would  have  given  it  a  complete 
triumph.  Those  votes  reserved  and  cast  as  some  peculiar  interest 
dictated  have  left  the  question  of  freedom  in  Kansas  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  sword  in  civil  strife. 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  present  canvass  on  which  depends  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  and  of  Utah  as  slave  states  in  the 
next  congress?  Distraction  of  the  public  mind.  Such  effects  are 
inevitable.  Whoever  seeks  to  interpose  an  unreal  or  false  issue 
must  necessarily,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  bearing,  affect  neutrality  on 
the  real  one.  At  the  same  time  no  party  can  practice  neutrality 
on  a  vital  issue  with  fairness.  It  will  necessarily  sympathise  with 
the  weaker  of  the  two  contestants,  and  in  some  degree  cooperate 
with  it  to  overthrow  the  stronger,  which  is  the  common  adversary 
of  both.  Of  course,  as  the  two  great  contestants  exhibit  unequal 
strength  in  different  states,  it  will  favor  one  in  some  of  the  states, 
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and  favor  the  other  in  other  states.  By  virtue  of  a  law  that  is  irre- 
sistible, it  will  sooner  or  later  betray  each  party  when  its  own  pecu- 
liar ends  require  that  course.  The  experience  of  the  whig  and 
democratic  parties  has  proved  bow  impossible  it  is  to  practise  neu- 
trality on  the  great  question  of  slavery.  The  former  has  broken 
into  pieces  and  perished  in  the  effort.  The  latter  has  been  crowded 
from  a  neutral  position,  and  with  crumbled  ranks  has  taken  that  of 
the  extension  and  fortification  of  slavery.  The  know-nothing  mass 
can  expect  no  better  success.  The  effort  will  cost  its  life.  Crowded 
and  jostled  between  the  two  combatants,  it  will  and  must  dissolve, 
giving  up  portions  of  its  men  here  to  freedom  and  there  to  slavery, 
but  possibly  not  until  it  ia  too  'late  to  secure  the  triumph  of  freedom. 
Thus  you  see  that  the  know-nothing  mass  is  not  really  a  political 
party.  It  is  only  an  ephemeral  and  evanescent  faction,  as  useless 
and  as  injurious  as  a  third  blade  in  the  shears,  or  a  third  stone  which 
an  ignorant  artizan  might  attempt  to  gear  in  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone. 

By  another  sign  you  shall  know  it  to  be  not  a  party  but  a  faction. 
From  the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  until  now, 
every  one  of  the  great  parties  which  have  teen  engaged  in  directing 
the  life  of  the  American  people  has  recognized,  from  necessity,  the 
political  system  which  exists  and  which  must  continue  to  exist  here 
as  a  republican  one,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  rightful  political 
equality  of  all  the  members  of  the  state,  and  has  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  directness,  publicity  and  equality  of  voices  are  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  know-nothings  reject  these 
principles,  and  seek  to  exclude  a  large  and  considerable  portion  of 
the  members  of  the  state  from  all  participation  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  and  to  obtain  control  and  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  by  secret  machinery  inconsistent  with  the  constitution 
of  a  republic,  and  appropriate  only  to  a  conspiracy  either  for  or 
against  despotism.  It  will,  I  think,  be  hereafter  regarded  as  one  of 
the  caprices  of  politics  that  a  system  of  combination  so  puerile  was 
ever  attempted  in  the  United  States,  The  absurdity  of  the  attempt 
is  rendered  still  more  glaring  when  it  is  considered  that  the  grounds 
of  persecution  assumed  against  the  class  to  be  excluded  are  those  of 
nativity  and  religious  belief — grounds  directly  in  conflict  with  that 
elementary  truth  announced  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  by  nature  endowed  with  cer- 
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tain  inalienable  rights,  to  secure  which  governments  are  instituted 
among  men ;  and  with  that  fundamental  article  of  the  constitution 
■whicli  declares  that  no  system  of  religion  shall  ever  be  established. 

Who,  then,  will  choose  to  enroll  himself  under  the  banner  of  an 
ephemeral,  evanescent  and  injurious  faction  like  this,  to  be  compro- 
mised in  its  frauds  for  a  day  or  a  year,  or  two  years,  and  then  to  be 
left  by  it  to  the  pity  and  scorn  of  the  nation  whose  confidence  it  had 
sought  to  abuse  ?  Certainly,  no  one  who  values  at  its  j  ust  worth  the 
great  interests  of  freedom  and  iumanity,  which  are  staked  on  the 
present  contest,  nor  even  any  one  who  values  at  its  just  worth  his  own 
influence,  or  even  his  own  vote,  or  his  own  character  as  a  citizen. 

Our  choice  between  parties,  fellow  citizens,  is  thus  confined  to  the 
democratic  and  republican  parties.  On  what  principle  could  we 
attach  ourselves  to  the  democratic  party  ?  Let  us  look  full  in  the 
face  the  actual  state  of  things.  Seven  years  ago,  when  I  entered 
congress  as  a  senator  fix>m  this  state,  there  was  not  one  acre  of  soil 
within  the  national  domain  from  which  slavery  was  not  excluded  by 
law.  It  was  excluded  from  Minnesota  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  was  then  of  fully  acknowledged  obligation  and  effect.  It  was 
excluded  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  compromise 
restriction,  which  also  was  then  in  full  effect.  It  was  equally  excluded 
from  California,  including  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  by  Mexican  laws 
which  had  never  been  impaired,  and  were  of  confessed  obligation. 

It  was  excluded  from  Oregon  by  the  organic  law  of  that  territory. 
Now  there  is  not  an  acre  of  the  public  domain  which  congress  has 
not  opened  to  the  entrance  of  slavery.  It  has  expressly  abrogated 
the  Missouri  compromise,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  void,  for  want 
of  power  in  congress  under  the  constitution  to  exclude  slavery,  and 
also  on  the  ground  that  the  compromise  of  1860  bad  already  settled 
ita  invalidity.  This  legislation,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  and 
ao  confirmed,  will  henceforth  be  irresistibly  claimed  as  abrogating 
alike  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  Missouri  compromise  restriction,  and 
the  organic  law  of  Oregon,  and  the  Mexican  laws.  Thus  the  whole 
of  the  territories  has  been  already  lost  to  freedom  by  the  legislation 
of  the  last  seven  years ,  and  the  controversy  before  us  is  one  not  to 
save,  but  to  reclaim.  During  the  first  six  years  of  that  period,  there 
were  only  two  parties — the  democratic  and  the  whig  parties — in 
congress  and  in  the  country.  During  the  last  year  there  were  three, 
the  democratic,  know-nothing  and  republican  parties.     Every  one 
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will  at  once  acquit  the  republican  party,  and  those  who  now  consti- 
tute it,  of  all  agency  in  the  betrayal  and  surrender  of  freedom  which 
have  thus  been  made.  The  responsibility  for  them,  therefore,  belongs 
to  the  democratic  party  and  to  the  whig  party.  Now  you  may 
divide  this  responsibility  between  the  democratic  and  whig  parties, 
just  as  yon  like.  The  whig  party  has  perished  under  its  weight, 
but  a  still  greater  responsibility  lies  upon  the  democratic  party.  It 
was  the  democratic  party  that  refused  to  admit  California,  without 
condition  or  compromise,  in  1850 ;  that  forced  on  the  whig  party  the 
compromise  of  that  year,  and  adopted  it  as  its  own  permanent  policy, 
and  elected  Franklin  Pierce  the  present  president  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  democratic  party  that  invented  the  new,  plausible, 
deceptive  and  ruinous  policy  of  abnegation  of  federal  authority  over 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the  substitution  of  the  theory  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty;  and  it  was  the  democratic  party  that,  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  portion  of  the  know-nothinga,  rejected  the  appeal 
of  oppressed  and  subjugated  Kansas  for  relief  and  restoration  to 
freedom,  by  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  The  demo- 
cratic party  did,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  conventions  in  northern  states, 
for  a  time  hesitate  to  commit  itself  to  the  policy  of  slavery  propagand- 
ism  by  breach  of  public  faith,  fraud  and  force,  but  it  has  finally  re- 
nounced all  resistance,  and  it  now  stands  boldly  forth,  avowing  its 
entire  approval  of  that  odious  and  ruinous  determination  to  carry  it 
to  its  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be. 

Nor  will  any  candid  person  claim  that  anything  better  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  democratic  party  in  the  future.  It  is  a  party  essen- 
tially built  on  the  interest  of  the  slaveholding  class.  Deprived  of 
that  support,  it  would  instantly  cease  to  exist.  The  principle  of  this 
class  is,  that  property  in  man  is  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  is  inviolate.  All  that  has  been  won  by  this  class 
from  freedom,  has  been  won  on  that  principle.  The  decisions  of 
Judge  Kane  and  other  federal  judges,  and  the  odious  and  tyrannical 
lawB  of  the  usurpers  in  Kansas,  are  legitimate  fruits  of  that  principle- 
To  that  principle  the  democratic  party  must  adhere  or  perish,  and  it 
accepts  it  as  the  least  fearful  of  two  alternatives.  But  the  principle, 
when  established  in  the  territories,  will  then  be  with  equal  plausi- 
bility extended  to  the  states,  and  thenceforward  we  are  to  contend  for 
the  right  of  the  free  states  to  exclude  slavery  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. 
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If  these  argumenls  be  sound,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  our  support  to  the  republican  party,  as  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  the  eause  of  freedom  and  humanity.  Why,  then,  shall 
wc  stand  aloof  from  it,  in  this  election,  or  for  a  day  or  an  hour  'I  I 
will  review  the  argument  urged  from  all  quarters,  and  you  sh^ll  see 
in  the  first  place  that  every  one  of  them  is  frivolous  and  puerile ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  involves  nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the 
entire  question  in  issue,  and  acquiescence  in  the  unrestricted  domina- 
lion  of  slavery. 

First:  We  are  conjured  by  those  who,  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  call  themselves  straight-out  whigs,  to  wait  for  a  reorgani-  • 
zation  of  the  national  whig  party,  to  rescue  the  cause  of  freedom. 
But  is  it  written  in  any  book  of  political  revelation  that  a  resurrec- 
tion on  this  earth  awaits  parties  which  have  fulfilled  the  course  of 
nature  ? 

Secondly:  The  whig  party  perished  through  a  lack  of  virtue  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  freedom.  Amongst  ail  of  those  who  are  wait- 
ing and  praying  for  its  resurrection,  there  is  not  one  that  to-day 
yields  his  support  to  that  cause.  What,  then,  but  nSw  betrayals  can 
he  expected,  if  it  is  destined  to  a  resurrection  ? 

We  are  told  on  all  sides  that  the  republican  party  is  new  and 
partially  organized,  and  merely  experimental.  It  is,  indeed,  new, 
and  as  yet  imperfectly  organized.  But  so  once  was  the  ancient 
whig  party,  that  gave  to  the  country  independence.  So  once  was 
the  federal  party,  that  gave  to  the  country  its  constitution.  So  once 
was  the  ancient  republican  party,  that  gave  to  the  country  a  complete 
emancipation  of  the  masses  from  the  combination  of  classes.  So 
onee  was  the  whig  and  the  democratic  party.  It  is  the  destiny  of 
associations  of  men  to  have  a  beginning  and  an  end.  If  an  a.=socia- 
tion  is  bom  of  an  enduring  political  necessity,  it  will  endure  and 
wax  in  vigor  and  power  until  it  supplants  other  and  superfluous, 
though  more  aged  combinations.  That  such  is  to  be  the  case  with 
the  republican  party,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  existing  combinations 
are  now  uniting  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  union  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  immediate  and  overwhelming  ascendancy.  This 
union  is  an  effective  answer  to  the  foimer  argument,  that  the  repub- 
lican party  is  an  ephemeral  and  evanescent  one. 

Thirdly:  We  are  favored  with  criticisms  by  the  democrats  and 
know-nothings  on  the  coarse  of  the  republican  members  of  the  house 
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of  representatives,  by  voting  for  Mr.  Danii's  bill  to  restore  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  and  against  Mr.  Toombs'  bill,  for  pacifying  Kan- 
sas, which  votes,  it  is  said,  prove  the  republicans  insincere  in  their 
devotion  to  freedom.  These  are  the  same  class  of  arguments  with 
those  which  are  urged  by  infidels  against  the  Christian  church,  on 
the  ground  of  the  short-comings  of  its  members. 

Suppose  we  abandon  the  republican  party  for  its  short-comings, 
will  freedom  then  have  any  party  left?  and  if  so,  what  party,  and 
where  shall  we  find  it  ?  Certainly  no  other  party  but  the  democratic 
party,  of  which  Franklin  Pierce  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  are  the 
apostles.     But  that  is  the  party  of  slavery. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  have  discussed  parties  with  no  asperity  and  with 
no  partiality,  for  I  know  that  masses  and  individuals  are  alike  honest 
well  meaning  and  patriotic.  I  have  no  animosities  and  no  griefs. 
While  I  have  tried  to  pursue  always  that  one  steady  course  which 
my  conscience  has  approved,  my  friends  have  often  been  alienated, 
and  adversaries  have  become  friends.  The  charity  of  judgment,  to 
which  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled — that  is  the  charity  I  extend  to  others. 

I  do  not  predict  the  times  and  seasons  when  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  political  elements  shall  prevail.  I  know,  nevertheless, 
that  this  state,  this  nation,  and  this  earth  are  to  be  the  abode  and 
happy  home  of  freemen.  Its  hills  and  valleys  are  to  be  fields  of 
free  labor,  free  thought  and  free  suffrages.  That  consummation  will 
come  when  society  is  prepared  for  it.  My  labors  are  devoted  to  that 
preparation.  I  leave  others  to  cling  to  obsolete  traditions  and  decay- 
ing systems,  and  perish  with  them  if  they  must;  but  in  politics,  as 
in  religion,  I  desire  for  myself  to  be  always  with  that  portion  of  my 
fellow  men  who  hold  fast  to  the  truth,  with  hope  and  confidence 
enduring  through  all  trials  in  its  complete  and  eternal  triumph. 
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ROCHESTER,  OCTOBER  25,  1858. 

The  unmistakable  outbreaks  of  zeal  which  occur-  all  around  me, 
show  that  you  are  earnest  men — and  such  a  man  am  I.  Let  us 
therefore,  at  least  for  a  time,  pass  by  al!  secondary  and  collateral 
questions,  whether  of  a  personal  or  of  a  general  nature,  and  consider 
the  main  subject  of  the  present  canvass.  The  democratic  party — or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  party  which  wears  that  attractive 
name — is  in  possesion  of  the  federal  government.  The  republicans 
propose  to  dislodge  that  party,  and  dismiss  it  from  its  high  trust. 

The  main  subject,  then,  is,  whether  the  democratic  party  deserves 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  In  attempting  to 
prove  it  unworthy,  I  think  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  prejudices 
against  that  party,  or  by  prepossessions  in  favor  of  its  adversary ; 
for  I  have  learned,  by  some  experience,  that  virtue  and  patriotism, 
vice  and  selfishness,  are  found  in  alt  parties,  and  that  tbej  differ  less 
in  their  motives  than  in  the  policies  they  pursue. 

Our  country  is  a  theatre,  which  exhibits,  in  full  operation,  two 
radically  different  political  systems;  the  one  resting  on  the  basis  of 
servile  or  slave  labor,  the  other  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  labor  of 
freemen. 

The  laborers  who  are  enslaved  are  all  negroes,  or  persons  more  or 
less  purely  of  African  derivation.  But  this  is  only  accidental.  The 
principle  of  the  system  is,  that  labor  in  every  society,  by  whomso- 
ever performed,  is  necessarily  unintellectuai,  groveling  and  base ; 
and  that  the  laborer,  equally  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state,  ought  to  be  enslaved  The  white  laboring  man,  whether 
native  or  foreigner,  is  not  enslaved,  only  because  he  cannot,  as  yet, 
he  reduced  to  bondage. 

You  need  not  be  told  now  that  the  slave  system  is  the  older  of  the 
two,  and  that  once  it  was  universal. 

Vol.  IV.  87 
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The  emancipation  of  our  own  ancestors,  Caucasians  and  Europeani 
as  they  were,  hardly  dates  beyond  a  period  of  live  hundred  years. 
The  great  melioration  of  human  society  which  modern  times  exhibit^ 
ia  mainly  dua  to  the  incomplete  substitution  of  the  system  of  volun- 
tary labor  for  the  old  one  of  servile  labor,  which  has  already  taken 
place.  This  African  slave  system  is  one  which,  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  growth,  has  been  altogether  foreign  from  the  habits  of  the  races 
which  colonized  these  states,  and  established  civilization  here.  It 
was  introduced  on  this  new  continent  as  an  engine  of  conquest,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  by  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  rapidly  extended  by  them  all  over  South 
America,  Central  America,  Louisiana  and  Mexico.  Its  legitimate 
fruits  are  seen  in  the  poverty,  imbecility,  and  anarchy,  which  now 
pervade  all  Portuguese  and  Spanish  America.  The  free-labor  sys- 
tem is  of  German  extraction,  and  it  was  established  in  our  country 
by  emigrants  from  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

We  justly  ascribe  to  its  influences  the  strength,  wealth,  greatness, 
intelligence,  and  freedom,  which  the  whole  American  people  now 
enjoy.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  value  of  human  life  ia  free- 
dom in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  slave  system  is  not  only  in- 
tolerable, unjust,  and  inhuman,  towards  the  laborer,  whom,  only 
because  he  is  a  laborer,  it  loads  down  with  chains  and  converts  into 
merchandise,  but  is  scarcely  less  severe  upon  the  freeman,  to  whom, 
only  because  he  is  a  laborer  from  necessity,  it  denies  facilities  for 
employment,  and  whom  it  expels  from  the  community  because  it 
cannot  enslave  and  convert  him  into  merchandise  also.  It  is  neces- 
sarily improvident  and  ruinous,  because,  as  a  guneral  truth,  commu- 
nities prosper  and  flourish  or  droop  and  decline  in  just  the  degree 
that  they  practise  or  neglect  to  practise  the  primary  duties  of  justice 
and  humanity.  The  free-labor  system  conforms  to  the  divine  law  of 
equality,  which  is  written  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  man,  and 
therefore  is  always  and  everywhere  beneficent. 

The  slave  system  is  one  of  constant  danger,  distrust,  suspicion,  and 
watchfulness.  It  debases  those  whose  toil  alone  can  produce  wealth 
and  resources  for  defense,  to  the  lowest  degree  of  whicK  human  nature 
is  capable,  to  guard  against  mutiny  and  insurrection,  and  thus  wastes 
energies  which  otherwise  might  be  employed  in  national  develop- 
ment and  aggrandizement. 
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The  free-labor  system  educates  all  alike,  and  by  opening  all  the 
fields  of  industrial  employment,  and  all  the  departments  of  authority, 
to  the  uncheciied  and  equal  rivalry  of  all  classes  of  men,  at  once 
secures  universal  contentment,  and  brings  into  the  highest  possible 
activity  all  the  physical,  moral  and  social  energies  of  the  whole  state. 
In  states  where  the  slave  system  prevails,  the  masters,  directly  or 
indirectly,  secure  all  political  power,  and  constitute  a  ruling  aristo- 
cracy. In  states  where  the  free-labor  system  prevails,  universal  suf- 
frage necessarily  obtains,  and  the  state  inevitably  becomes,  sooner  or 
later,  a  republic  or  democracy. 

Russia  yet  maintains  slavery,  and  is  a  despotism.  Most  of  the 
other  European  states  have  abolished  slavery,  and  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  free  labor.  It  was  the  antagonistic  political  tendencies  of  the 
two  systems  which  the  first  Napoleon  was  contemplating  when  he 
predicted  that  Europe  would  ultimately  he  either  all  Cossack  or  all 
republican.  Never  did  human  sagacity  utter  a  more  pregnant  truth. 
The  two  systems  are  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous.  But  they 
are  more  than  incongruous — they  are  incompatible.  They  never 
have  permanently  existed  together  in  one  country,  and  tbey  never 
can.  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  this  impossibility,  from  the 
irreconcilable  contrast  between  their  great  principles  and  character- 
istics, But  the  experience  of  mankind  has  conclusively  established 
it.  Slavery,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  existed  in  every  state  in 
Europe.  Jree  labor  has  supplanted  it  everywhere  except  in  Russia 
and  Turkey.  State  necessities  developed  in  modern  times,  are  now 
obliging  even  those  two  nations  to  encourage  and  employ  iree  labor ; 
and  already,  despotic  as  they  are,  we  find  them  engaged  in  abolish- 
ing slavery.  In  the  United  States,  slavery  came  into  collision  with 
free  labor  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  fell  before  it  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  but  triumphed 
over  it  effectually,  and  excluded  it  for  a  period  yet  undetermined, 
from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Indeed,  so  incompatible 
are  the  two  systems,  that  every  new  state  which  is  organized  within 
our  ever  extending  domain  makes  its  first  political  act  a  choice  of 
the  one  and  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  if 
necessary.  The  slave  states,  without  law,  at  the  last  national  election, 
successfully  forbade,  within  their  own  limits,  even  the  casting  of  votes 
for  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States  supposed  to  bo 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  the  free-labor  system  in  new  states. 
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Hitherto,  the  two  systems  have  existed  in  diiferent  states,  but  side 
by  side  within  the  American  Union.  This  has  happened  because  the 
Union  is  a  confederation  of  states.  But  in  another  aspect  the  United 
States  constitute  only  one  nation.  Increase  of  population,  which  is 
filling  the  states  out  to  their  very  borders,  together  with  a  new  and  ex- 
tended net-work  of  railroads  and  Other  avenues,  and  an  internal  com- 
merce which  daily  becomes  more  intimate,  is  rapidly  bringing  the 
states  into  a  higher  and  more  perfect  social  unity  or  consolidation. 
Thus,  these  antagonistic  systems  are  continually  coming  into  closer 
contact,  and  collision  results. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  means?  They  who  think  that 
it  is  accidental,  unnece^ary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fanatical  agi- 
tators, and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  ia 
an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  be- 
come either  entirely  a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free-labor 
nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice-fields  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor, 
and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  mer- 
chandise alone,  or  else  the  rye-fields  and  wheat-fields  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  must  again  be  surrendered  by  their  farmers  to  slave 
culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York 
become  once  more  markets  for  tra!de  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
It  is  the  failure  to  apprehend  this  great  truth  that  induces  so  maiiy 
unsuccessfid  attempts  at  final  compromise  between  the  slave  and  free 
states,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fact  that  renders  all  such 
pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and  ephemeral.  Startling 
as  this  saying  may  appear  to  you,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  by  no  means 
an  original  or  even  a  moderate  one.  Our  forefathers  knew  it  to  be 
true,  and  unanimously  acted  upon  it  when  they  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  regarded,  the  existence  of  the  ser\'ile 
system  in  so  many  of  the  states  with  sorrow  and  shame,  which  they 
openly  confessed,  and  they  looked  upon  the  collision  between  tbeni, 
which  was  then  just  revealing  itself,  and  which  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed to  deplore,  with  favor  and  hope.  They  knew  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  system  must  exclusively  prevail. 

Unlike  too  many  of  those  who  in  modern  time  invoke  their  autho- 
rity, they  had  a  choice  between  the  two.  They  preferred  the  system 
of  free  labor,  and  they  determined  to  organize  the  government,  and 
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BO  to  direct  its  activity,  that  that  system  sliould  surely  and  certainly 
prevail.  For  tliis  purpose,  and  no  other,  they  based  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  government  broadly  on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  therefore  free — little  dreaming  that,  iv'ithin  the  short 
period  of  one  hundred  years,  their  descendants  would  bear  to  be 
told  by  any  orator,  however  popular,  that  the  utterance  of  that  prin- 
ciple was  merely  a  rhetorical  rhapsody;  or  by  any  judge,  however 
venerated,  that  it  was  attended  by  mental  reservations,  which  ren- 
dered it  hypocritical  and  false.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787,  they 
dedicated  all  of  the  national  domain  not  yet  polluted  by  Slavery  to 
free  labor  immediately,  thenceforth  and  forever;  while  by  the  new 
constitution  and  laws  they  invited  foreign  free  labor  from  all  lands 
under  the  sun,  and  interdicted  the  importation  of  African  slave 
labor,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances  what- 
soever. It  is  true  that  they  necessarily  and  wisely  modified  this 
policy  of  freedom,  by  leaving  it  to  the  several  states,  affected  as  they 
were  by  differing  circumstances,  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  own  way 
and  at  their  own  pleasure,  instead  of  confiding  that  duty  to  congress ; 
and  that  they  secured  to  the  slave  states,  while  yet  retaining  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  a  three-fifths  representation  of  slaves  in  the  federal 
government,  until  they  should  find  themselves  able  to  relinquish  it 
with  safety.  But  the  very  nature  of  these  modifications  fortifies 
niy  position  that  the  fathers  knew  that  the  two  systems  could  not 
endure  within  the  Union,  and  expected  that  within  a  short  period 
slavery  would  disappear  forever.  Moreover,  in  order  that  these 
modifications  might  not  altogether  defeat  their  grand  design  of  a 
republic  maintaining  universal  equality,  they  provided  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  might  amend  the  constitution. 

It  remains  to  say  on  this  point  only  one  word,  to  guard  against 
misapprehension.  If  these  states  are  to  again  become  universally 
slaveholding,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  with  what  violations  of  the 
constitution  that  end  shall  be  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  I  do  confidently  believe  and  hope  that  my  country  will  yet 
become  a  laud  of  universal  freedom,  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be 
made  so  otherwise  than  through  the  action  of  the  several  states 
cooperating  with  the  federal  government,  and  all  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity with  their  respective  constitutions. 

The  strife  and  contentions  concerning  slavery,  which  gently-dis- 
posed persons  so  habitually  deprecate,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
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ripening  of  the  conflict  which  the  fathers  themselves  not  only  thus 
regarded  with  favor,  but  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  instituted. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  thus  far  the  course  of  that 
contest  has  not  been  according  to  their  humane  anticipations  and 
wishes.  In  the  field  of  federal  politics,  slavery,  deriving  unlooked- 
for  advantages  from  commercial  changes,  and  energies  unforeseen  from 
the  facilities  of  combination  between  members  of  the  slaveholding 
class  and  between  that  class  and  other  property  classes,  early  rallied, 
and  has  at  length  made  a  stand,  not  merely  to  retain  its  original 
defensive  position,  but  to  extend  its  sway  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  It  is  certain  that  the  slaveholding  class  of  American  citi- 
zens indulge  this  high  ambition,  and  that  they  derive  encouragement 
for  it  from  the  rapid  and  effective  political  successes  which  they  have 
already  obtained.  The  plan  of  operation  is  this:  By  continued 
appliances  of  patronage  and  threats  of  disunion,  they  will  keep  a 
majority  favorable  to  these  designs  in  the  senate,  where  each  state 
has  an  equal  representation.  Through  that  majority  they  will  de- 
feat, as  they  best  can,  the  admissioa  of  free  states  and  secure  the 
admission  of  slave  states.  Under  the  protection  of  the  judiciary, 
they  will,  on  the  principle  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  carry  slavery  into 
all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing  and  hereafter  to 
be  organized.  By  the  action  of  the  president  and  the  senate,  using 
the  treaty-making  power,  they  will  annex  foreign  slaveholding  states. 
In  a  favorable  conjuncture  they  will  induce  congress  to  repeal  the 
act  of  1808,  which  prohibits  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  so  they  will 
import  from  Africa,  at  the  cost  of  only  twenty  dollars  a  head,  slaves 
enough  to  fill  up  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Thus  relatively  in- 
creasing the  number  of  slave  states,  they  will  allow  no  amendment 
to  the  constitution  prejudicial  to  their  interest;  and  so,  having  per- 
manently established  their  power,  they  expect  the  federal  judiciary 
to  nullify  all  state  laws  whicli  shall  interfere  with  internal  or  foreign 
commerce  in  slaves.  When  the  free  states  shall  be  sufficiently  demo- 
ralized to  tolerate  these  designs,  they  reasonably  conclude  that  slavery 
■will  be  accepted  by  those  states  themselves.  I  shall  not  stop  to  show 
how  speedy  or  how  complete  would  be  the  ruin  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  slaveholding  schemes  would  bring  upon  the  coun- 
try. For  one,  I  should  not  remain  in  the  country  to  test  the  sad 
experiment.  Having  spent  my  manhood,  though  not  my  whole  life, 
n  a  free  state,  no  aristocracy  of  any  kind,  much  less  an  aristocracy 
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of  slaveholders,  shall  ever  make  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  I  shall 
be  content  to  live.  Having  seen  the  society  around  me  universally 
engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and  trade,  which  were  innocent 
and  beneficentj  I  shall  never  be  a  denizen  of  a  state  where  men  and 
women  are  reared  as  cattle,  and  bought  and  sold  as  merchandise. 
When  that  evil  day  shall  come,  and  all  further  effort  at  resistance 
shall  be  impossible,  then,  if  there  shall  be  no  better  hope  for  redemp- 
tion than  I  can  now  foresee,  I  shall  say  with  Franklin,  while  looking 
abroad  over  the  whole  earth  for  a  new  and  more  congenial  home, 
"  Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  country." 

You  will  tell  me  that  these  fears  are  extravagant  and  chimerical. 
I  answer,  they  are  so ;  but  they  are  so  only  because  the  designs  of 
the  slaveholders  must  and  can  be  defeated.  But  it  is  only  the  jiosai- 
bihty  of  defeat  that  renders  them  so.  They  cannot  be  defeated  by 
inactivity.  There  is  no  escape  from  them,  compatible  with  non-re- 
sistance. How,  then,  and  in  what  way,  shall  the  necessary  resistance 
he  made.  There  is  only  one  way.  The  democratic  party  must  be 
permanently  dislodged  from  the  government.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  domnoratic  party  is  inextricably  committed  to  the  dcsigiis  of  the 
slaveholders,  which  I  have  described.  Let  me  be  well  understood. 
I  do  not  charge  that  the  democratic  candidates  for  public  office  now 
before  the  people  are  pledged  to — much  less  that  the  democratic  masses 
who  support  them  really  adopt — those  atrocious  and  dangerous  de- 
signs. Candidates  may,  and  generally  do,  mean  to  act  justly,  wisely 
and  patriotically,  when  they  shall  be  elected  ;  but  they  become  the 
ministers  and  servante,  not  the  dictators,  of  the  power  which  elects 
them.  The  policy  which  a  party  shall  pursue  at  a  future  period  is 
only  gradually  developed,  depending  on  the  occrfrrenee  of  events 
never  fully  foreknown.  The  motives  of  men,  whether  acting  aa 
electors  or  in  any  other  capacity,  are  generally  pure.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  more  true  that  "hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,"  than  it 
is  that  earth  is  covered  with  wrecks  resulting  from  innocent  and 
amiable  motives. 

The  very  constitution  of  the  democratic  party  commits  it  to  exe- 
cute all  the  designs  of  the  slaveholders,  whatever  they  may  be.  It 
IS  not  a  party  of  the  whole  Union,-  of  all  the  free  states  and  of  all 
the  slave  states;  nor  yet  is  it  a  party  of  the  free  states  in  the  north 
and  in  the  northwest;  but  it  is  a  sectional  and  local  party,  having 
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practically  its  seat  within  the  slave  states,  aud  counting  its  constitu- 
ency chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  there.  Of  all  its  representatives 
ia  congress  and  in  the  electoral  colleges,  two-thirds  uniformly  come 
from  these  states.  Its  great  element  of  strength  lies  in  the  vote  of 
the  slaveholders,  augmented  by  the  representation  of  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves.  Deprive  the  democratic  party  of  this  strength,  and  it 
would  be  a  helpless  and  hopeless  minority,  incapable  of  conrinued 
organization.  The  democratic  party,  being  thus  local  and  sectional, 
acquires  new  strength  from  the  admission  of  every  new  slave  state, 
and  loses  relatively  by  the  admission  of  every  new  free  state  into 
the  Union. 

A  party  is  in  one  sense  a  joint  stock  association,  in  which  those 
who  contribute  most  direct  the  action  and  management  of  the  con- 
cern. The  slaveholders  contributing  in  an  overwhelming  proportion 
to  the  capital  strength  of  the  democratic  party,  they  necessarily  dic- 
tate and  prescribe  its  policy.  The  inevitable  caucus  system  enables 
them  to  do  so  with  a  show  of  fairness  and  justice.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  conceive  for  a  moment  that  the  democratic  party  should 
disobey  the  behests  of  the  slaveholders,  we  should  then  see  a  with- 
drawal of  the  siaveholder.'i,  which  would  leave  the  party  to  perish. 
The  portion  of  the  party  which  is  found  in  the  free  states  is  a  mere 
appendage,  convenient  to  modify  its  sectional  character,  without 
impairing  its  sectional  constitution,  and  is  less  effective  in  regulating 
its  movement  than  the  nebulous  tail  of  the  comet  is  in  determining 
the  appointed  though  apparently  eccentric  course  of  the  fiery  sphere 
from  which  it  emanates. 

To  expect  the  democratic  party  to  resist  slavery  and  favor  free- 
dom, is  as  unreasonable  as  to  loot  for  protestant  missionaries  to  the 
catholic  prop^anda  of  Eome.  The  history  of  the  democratic  party 
commits  it  to  the  policy  of  slavery.  It  has  been  the  democratic 
party,  and  no  other  agency,  which  has  carried  that  policy  up  to  its 
present  alarming  culmination.  Without  stopping  to  ascertain,  criti- 
cally, the  origin  of  the  present  democratic  party,  we  may  concede  its 
claim  to  date  from  the  era  of  good  feeling  which  occurred  under  the 
administration  of  President  Monroe.  At  that  lime,  in  this  stat«,  and 
about  that  time  in  many  others  of  the  free  states,  the  democratic 
party  deliberately  disfranchised  the  free  colored  or  African  citizen, 
and  it  has  pertinaciously  continued  this  disfranchisement  ever  since. 
This  was  an  effective  aid  to  slavery ;  for,  while  the  slaveholder  votes 
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for  his  slaves  against  fret'dom,  tlie  freed  slave  in  tlie  free  slates  is 
prohibited  from  voting  against  slavery. 

In  1824,  the  democracy  resisted  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams — himself  before  that  time  an  acceptable  democrat — and  in 
1828  it  expelled  him  from  the  presidency  and  put  a  slaveholder  in 
his  place,  although  the  ofSce  had  been  filled  by  slaveholders  thirty- 
two  out  of  forty  years. 

In  1836,  Martin  Van  Buren — the  first  non-slaveholding  citizen  of 
a  free  state  to  whose  election  the  democratic  party  ever  consented — 
signalized  his  inauguration  into  the  presidency  by  a  gratuitous 
announcement,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  ever  approve 
a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  From 
1838  to  1844,  the  subject  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  national  dock-yards  and  arsenala,  was  brought 
before  congress  by  repeated  popular  appeals.  The  democratic  party 
thereupon  promptly  denied  the  right  of  petition,  and  efPectually  sup- 
pressed the  freedom  of  speech  in  congress,  so  far  as  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  concerned. 

From  1840  to  1843,  good  and  wise  men  counseled  that  Texas 
should  remain  outside  the  Union  until  she  should  consent  to  relin- 
quish her  self  instituted  slavery;  but  the  democratic  party  precipi- 
tated her  admission  into  the  Union,  not  only  without  that  condition, 
but  even  with  a  covenant  that  the  state  might  be  divided  and  reor- 
ganized so  as  to  constitute  four  slave  states  instead  of  one. 

In  1846,  when  the  United  States  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Mexico,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  struggle  would  end  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  republic,  which  was  a  non-slaveholding  power, 
the  democratic  party  rejected  a  declaration  that  slavery  should  not 
be  established  within  the  territory  to  be  acquired.  When,  in  1850, 
governments  were  to  be  instituted  in  the  territories  of  CaHfornia  and 
New  Mexico,  the  fruits  of  that  war,  the  democratic  party  refused  to 
admit  New  Mexico  as  a  free  state,  and  only  consented  to  admit  Cali- 
fornia as  a  free  state  on  the  condition,  as  it  has  since  explained  the 
transaction,  of  leaving  all  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  open  to  slavery, 
to  which  was  also  added  the  concession  of  perpetual  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  passage  of  an  unconstitutional,"  cruel  and 
humiliating  law,  for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  with  a  further 
stipulation  that  the  subject  of  slavery  should  never  again  be  agitated 
in  either  chamber  of  congress.  Whi.n,  in  1854,  tlie  .'slaveholders 
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were  contentedly  reposing  on  these  great  advantages,  then  so  recently 
won,  the  democratic  party  unnecessarily,  officiously  and  with  super- 
serviceable  hberality,  awakened  them  from  their  slumber,  to  offer 
and  force  on  their  acceptance  the  abrogation  of  the  law  which  de- 
clared that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  ever 
exist  within  that  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Louisiana  which 
lay  outside  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  north  of  the  parallel  of  36*^ 
30'  of  north  latitude — a  law  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  other, 
was  the  only  statute  of  freedom  then  remaining  in  the  federal 
code. 

In  1856,  when  the  people  of  Kansas  had  organized  a  new  state 
within  tlie  region  thus  abandoned  to  slavery,  and  applied  to  be 
admitted  as  a  free  state  into  the  Union,  the  democratic  party  con- 
temptuously rejected  their  petition,  and  drove  them  with  menaces 
and  intimidations  from  the  halls  of  congress,  and  armed  the  presi- 
dent with  military  power  to  enforce  their  submission  to  a  slave  code, 
established  over  them  by  fraud  and  usurpation.  At  every  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  long  contest  which  lias  since  raged  in  Kansas,  the 
democratic  party  has  Jent  its  sympathies,  its  aid,  and  all  the  powers 
of  the  government  which  it  controlled,  to  enforce  slavery  upon  tJiat 
unwilling  and  injured  people.  And  now,  even  at  this  day,  while  it 
mocks  us  with  the  assaranee  that  Kansas  is  free,  the  democratic 
party  keeps  the  state  excluded  from  her  just  and  proper  place  in  the 
Union,  under  the  hope  that  she  may  be  dragooned  into  the  accept- 
ance of  slavery. 

The  democratic  party,  finally,  has  procured  from  a  supreme 
judiciary,  fixed  in  its  interest,  a  decree  that  slavery  exists  by  force 
of  the  constitution  in  every  territory  of  the  United  States,  para- 
mount to  all  legislative  authority,  either  within  the  territory,  or 
residing  in  congress. 

Such  is  the  democratic  party.  It  has  no  policy,  state  or  federal, 
for  finance,  or  trade,  or  manufacture,  or  commerce,  or  education,  or 
internal  improvements,  or  for  the  protection  or  even  the  security  of 
civil  or  religious  liberty.  It  is  positive  and  uncompromising  in  the 
interest  of  slavery — negative,  compromising,  and  vacillating,  in 
regard  to  everything  else.  It  boasts  its  love  of  equality,  and  wastes 
its  strength,  and  even  its  life,  in  fortifying  the  only  aristocracy 
known  in  the  land.  It  professes  fraternity,  and,  so  often  as  slavery 
requires,  allies  itself  with  proscription.     It  magnifies  itself  for  con- 
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quests  in  foreign  lands,  but  it  sends  the  natii>nal  eagle  forth  always 
■with  chains,  and  not  the  olive  branch,  in  his  fangs. 

This  dark  record  shows  you,  fellow  citizens,  what  I  was  unwilling 
to  announce  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  argument,  that  of  the  whole 
nefarious  schedule  of  slaveholding  designs  which  I  have  submitted 
to  you,  the  democratic  party  has  lefl  only  one  yet  to  be  consumma- 
ted— the  abrogation  of  the  law  whieh  forbids  the  African  slave  trade. 

Now,  I  know  very  well  that  the  democratic  party  has,  at  every 
stage  of  these  procceedings,  disavowed  the  motive  and  the  policy  <>f 
fortifying  and  extending  slavery,  and  has  excused  them  on  entirely 
diiferent  and  more  plausible  grounds.  But  the  inconsistency  and 
frivolity  of  these  pleas  prove  still  more  conclusively  the  jiuiit  I ' 
charge  upon  that  party.  It  must,  indeed,  try  to  excuse  such  guilt 
before  mankind,  and  even  to  the  consciences  of  its  own  adherents. 
There  is  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  an  inborn  and 
inhering  love  of  freedom  in  the  human  heart,  which  render  pallia- 
tion of  such  gross  misconduct  indispensable.  It  disfranchised  the 
free  African  on  the  ground  of  a  fear  that,  if  Jefl  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  suffrage,  lie  might  seduce  the  free  white  citizens  into  amalgama- 
tion with  his  wronged  and  despised  race.  The  democratic  party 
condemned  and  deposed  John  Quincy  Adams,  because  he  expendi  d 
twelve  millions  a  year,  whileit  justifies  his  favored  successor  in  spend- 
ing seventy,  eighty  and  even  one  hundred  millions,  a  year.  It 
denies  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even  with  compensa- 
tion to  masters  and  the  consent  of  the  people,  on  the  ground  of  an 
implied  constitutional  inhibition,  although  the  constitution  expressly 
confers  upon  congress  sovereign  legislative  power  in  that  district,  and 
although  the  democratic  party  is  tenacious  of  the  principle  of  strict 
construction.  It  violated  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution  in 
suppressing  petition  and  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  through  fear 
of  disturbance  of  the  public  harmony,  although  it  claims  that  the  elec- 
tors have  a  right  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  even  demand 
their  resignation  in  cases  of  contumacy.  It  extended  slavery  over 
Texas,  and  connived  at  the  attempt  to  spread  it  across  the  Mexican 
territories,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  under  a  plea  of 
enlarging  the  area  of  freedom.  It  abrogated  the  Mexican  slave  law 
and  the  Missouri  compromise  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  not 
to  open  the  new  territories  to  slavery,  but  to  try  therein  the  new 
and  fascinating  tbeorie.s  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty ; 
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and,  finally,  it  overthrew  both  these  new  and  elegant  systems  by 
the  English  Lecompton  bill  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  on  the 
ground  that  the  free  states  ought  not  to  enter  the  Union  without  a 
population  equal  to  the  representative  basis  of  one  memher  of  con- 
gress, although  slave  states  might  come  in  without  inspection  as  to 
their  numbers. 

Will  any  member  of  the  democratic  party  dow  here  claim  that 
the  authorities  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  party  transcended  their 
partisan  platforms,  and  so  misrepresented  the  party  in  the  various 
transactions,  I  have  recited?  Then  I  ask  him  to  name  one  demo- 
cratic statesman  or  legislator,  from  Van  Buren  to  Walker,  who,  either 
timidly  or  cautiously  like  them,  or  boldly  and  defiantly  like  Douglas, 
ever  refused  to  execute  a  behest  of  the  slaveholders  and  was  not 
therefor,  and  for  no  other  ea,use,  immediately  denounced,  and  de- 
posed from  his  trust,  and  repudiated  by  the  democratic  party  for 
that  contumacy. 

I  think,  fellow  citizens,  that  I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  high  time 
for  the  friends  of  freedom  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  their  very  first  duty  is  to  dismiss  the  democratic  party 
from  the  administration  of  the  government 

Why  shall  it  not  be  done?  All  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 
What,  then,  shall  prevent  its  being  done  ?  Nothing  but  timidity 
or  division  of  the  opponents  of  the  democratic  party. 

Some  of  these  opponents  start  one  objection,  and  some  another. 
Let  us  notice  these  objections  briefly.  One  class  say  that  they  can- 
not trust  the  republican  party ;  that  it  has  not  avowed  its  hostility  to 
slavery  boldly  enough,  or  its  affection  for  freedom  earnestly  enough. 

I  ask,  in  reply,  is  there  any  other  party  which  can  be  more  safely 
trusted?  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  republican  party,  or  none, 
that  shall  displace  the  democratic  party.  But  I  answer,  further,  that 
the  character  and  fidelity  of  any  party  are  determined,  necessarily, 
not  by  its  pledges,  programmes,  and  platforms,  but  by  the  public 
exigencies,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  when  they  call  it  into 
activity.  Subserviency  to  slavery  is  a  law  written  not  only  on  the 
forehead  of  the  democratic  party,  but  also  in  its  very  soul — so  resis- 
tance to  slavery,  and  devotion  to  freedom,  the  popular  elements  now 
actively  working  for  the  republican  party  among  the  people,  must 
and  will  be  the  resources  for  its  ever- renewing  strength  and  constant 
invigoration. 
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Othera  caanot  support  the  republican  party,  because  it  has  not 
Bufficieutly  exposed  its  platform,  and  determined  what  it  will  do, 
and  what  it  will  not  do,  when  triumphant.  It  may  prove  too  pro- 
gressive for  some,  and  too  conservative  for  others.  As  if  any  party 
ever  foresaw  so  clearly  the  course  of  future  events  as  to  plan  a 
universal  scheme  of  future  action,  adapted  to  all  possible  emergen- 
cies. Who  would  ever  have  joined  even  the  whig  party  of  the 
revolution,  if  it  had  been  obliged  to  answer,  in  1775,  whether  it 
would  declare  for  independence  in  1776,  and  for  this  noble  federal 
constitution  of  ours  in  1787,  and  not  a  year  earlier  or  later?  The 
people  will  be  as  wise  next  year,  and  even  ten  years  hence,  as  we  , 
are  now.  They  will  oblige  the  republican  party  to  act  as  the  public 
welfare  and  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  shaJ]  require, 
through  all  the  stages  of  its  career,  whether  of  trial  or  triumph. 

Others  will  not  venture  an  effort,  because  they  fear  that  the  Union 
would  not  endure  the  change.  Will  such  objectors  tell  me  how 
long  a  constitution  can  bear  a  strain  directly  along  the  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed  ?  This  is  a  constitution  of  freedom.  It  is  being 
converted  into  a  constitution  of  slavery.  It  is  a  republican  consti- 
tution. It  is  being  made  an  aristocratic  one.  Others  wish  to  wait 
until  some  collateral  questions  concerning  temperance,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise  are  properly  settled.  Let  me  ask  all 
such  persons,  whether  time  enough  has  not  been  wasted  on  these 
points  already,  without  gaining  any  other  than  this  single  advantage, 
namely,  the  discovery  that  only  one  thing  can  be  effectually  done  at 
one  time,  and  that  the  one  thing  which  must  and  will  be  done  at  any 
one  time  is  just  that  thing  which  is  most  urgent,  and  will  no  longer 
admit  of  postponement  or  delay.  Finally,  we  are  told  by  faint-hearted 
men  that  they  despond ;  the  democratic  party,  they  say  is  unconquer- 
able, and  the  dominion  of  slavery  is  consequently  inevitable.  I  reply 
that  the  complete  and  universal  dominion  of  slavery  would  be  intol- 
erable enough,  when  it  should  have  come,  after  the  last  possible  effort 
to  escape  should  have  been  made.  There  would  then  be  left  to  ua 
the  consoling  reflection  of  fidelity  to  duty. 

But  I  reply  further,  that  I  know — few,  I  think,  know  better  than 
I — the  resources  and  energies  of  the  democratic  party,  which  is 
identical  with  the  slave  power.  I  do  ample  prestige  to  its  traditional 
popularity.  I  know,  further — few,  I  think,  know  better  than  I — 
the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  oi^anizing  a  new  political  force, 
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like  the  republican  partj,  and  the  obstacles  it  must  encounter  iti 
laboring  without  prestige  and  without  patronage.  But,  understand- 
ing all  this,  I  know  that  the  democratic  party  must  go  down,  and 
that  the  republican  party  must  rise  into  its  place.  The  democratic 
party  derived  its  strength,  originally,  from  ila  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  eq^ual  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  So  long  as  it  practised 
this  principle  faithfully,  it  was  invulnerable.  It  became  vulnerable 
when  it  renounced  the  principle,  and  since  that  time  it  haa  main- 
tained itself,  not  by  virtue  of  its  own  strength,  or  even  of  its 
traditional  merits,  but  because  there  as  yet  had  appeared  in  the 
political  field  no  other  party  that  had  the  conscience  and  the  courage 
to  take  up,  and  avow,  and  practice  the  life-inspiring  principle  which 
the  democratic  party  had  surrendered.  At  last,  the  republican  party 
has  appeared.  It  avows,  now,  as  the  republican  party  of  1800  did, 
in  one  word,  its  faith  and  its  works,  "Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men,"  Even  when  it  first  entered  the  field,  only  half  organized,  it 
struck  a  blow  which  only  just  failed  to  secure  complete  and  triumph- 
ant victory.  In  this,  its  second  campaign,  it  has  already  won 
advantages  which  render  that  triumph  now  both  easy  and  certain. 

The  secret  of  its  assured  success  hes  in  that  very  characteristic 
which,  in  the  mouth  of  scoffers,  constitutes  its  great  and  lasting 
imbecility  and  reproach.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  of  one 
idea ;  but  that  idea  is  a  noble  one — an  idea  that  fills  and  expands  all 
generous  souls ;  the  idea  of  equality — the  equality  of  all  men  be- 
fore human  tribunals  and  human  laws,  as  they  all  are  equal  before 
the  Divine  tribunal  and  Divine  laws. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  a  revolution  has  begun.  I  know, 
and  all  the  world  knows,  that  revolutions  never  go  backward, 
Twenty  senators  and  a  hundred  representatives  proclaim  boldly  iii 
congress  to-day  sentiments  and  opinions  and  principles  of  freedom 
which  hardly  so  many  men,  even  in  this  free  state,  dared  to  utter  ir, 
their  own  homes  twenty  years  ago.  While  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  conduct  of  the  democratic  party,  has  been 
all  that  time  surrendering  one  plain  and  castle  after  another  to 
slavery,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  no  less  steadily 
and  perseveringly  gathering  together  the  forces  with  which  to 
recover  back  again  all  the  fields  and  all  the  castles  which  have  been 
lost,  and  to  confound  and  overthrow,  by  one  decisive  blow,  the 
betrayers  of  the  constitution  and  freedom  forever. 
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We  claim  that  our  political  sys1«m  is  a  judicious  one,  and  that  we 
are  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  people.  The  government  ought^ 
therefore,  not  only  to  secure  respect  and  good  will  abroad,  but  also 
to  produce  good  order,  contentment  and  harmony  at  home.  It  fails 
to  attain  these  ends.  The  Canadians  certainly  neither  envy  nor  love 
us.  All  the  independent  American  powers,  from  the  fiio  Grande  to 
Cape  Horn,  while  they  strive  to  construct  governments  for  them- 
selves after  our  models,  fear,  and  many  of  them  hate  us.  European 
nations  do  indeed  revere  our  constitutions  and  admire  our  progress, 
hut  they  generally  agree  in  pronouncing  us  inconsistent  with  our 
organic  principle,  and  capricious.  The  president  inveighs  against 
corruption  among  the  people.  The  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people  in  congress  charge  the  president  with  immoral  practices, 
and  the  president  protests  against  their  action  as  subversive  of  the 
executive  prerogative.  The  house  of  representatives  oi^anizes  itself 
convulsively  amid  confessed  dangers  of  popular  commotion.  The 
senate  listens  unsurprised,  and  almost  without  excitement,  to  menaces 
of  violence,  secession  and  disunion.  Frauds  and  violence  in  the  terri- 
tories are  palliated  and  rewarded.  Exposure  and  resistance  to  them 
are  condemned  and  punished,  while  the  just,  enlightened  and  reason- 
able will  of  the  people  there,  though  constitutionally  expressed,  is 
circumvented,  disobeyed  and  disregarded.  States  watch  anxiously 
for  unlawful  intrusion  and  invasion  by  citizens  of  other  states,  while 
the  federal  courts  fail  to  suppress  piracies  on  the  high  seas,  and  even 
on  our  own  coasts.  The  government  of  the  Union  courts  and  sub- 
mits to  state  espionage  of  the  federal  mails,  while  the  states  scarcely 
attempt  to  protect  the  persona!  rights  of  citizens  of  other  states, 

I  This  Bpeeoh  and  the  nil  following,  were  made  bj  Mr.  8i 
ggti,  WiBcorsin,  Mlnneiota  and  Kansas,  and  came  to  be 
6ce  Memoir,  ante,  page  M. 
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peacefully  pursuing  harmless  occupations  within  their  fraternal  juris- 
dictions. 

Are  the  people  satisfied  and  content?  Let  their  several  parties 
and  masses  answer.  Certainly  you,  the  republicans  of  Michigan,  as 
well  as  the  republicans  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  not  satis- 
fied. But  you  are  interested  in  a  change  of  administration,  and 
therefore  peiLaps  prejudiced.  Ask,  then,  the  constitutional  Union 
men,  few  and  inefficient  indeed  here,  but  numerous  and  energetic 
elsewhere.  They  are  not  satisfied.  K  they  were  they  would  not  be 
engaged,  as  they  are  now,  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  organize  a  new 
party  without  any  principles  at  all,  after  their  recent  failures  to  com- 
bine such  a  party  on  obnoxious  principles.  But  they  also  are  inte- 
rested and  p<»sibly  prejudiced  like  the  republicans.  Appeal,  then, 
to  the  democratic  party,  which  enjoys  and  wields  the  patronage  and 
power  of  the  federal  government.  Even  the  democrats  are  no  less 
dissatisfied.  They  certainly  are  dissatisfied  with  the  republicans, 
with  the  national  Union  men,  with  their  own  administration,  with 
each  other,  and  as  I  think  even  individually,  with  themselves.  The 
north  is  not  satisfied.  Its  masses  want  a  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  an  effectual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories, 
so  that  all  the  new  and  future  states  may  surely  be  free  states.  The 
south  is  not  satisfied.  Its  masses,  by  whatever  means  and  at  what- 
ever cost,  desire  the  establishment  and  protection  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  so  that  none  of  the  new  states  may  fail  to  become  slave 
states.  The  east  is  discontented  with  the  neglect  of  its  fishery,  manu- 
facture and  navigation,  and  the  west  is  impatient  under  the  operation 
of  a  national  policy,  hostile  to  its  agricultural,  mining  and  social 
developments.  What  government  in  the  world  but  ours  has  per- 
sistently refused  to  improve  rivers,  construct  harbors  and  establish 
light  houses  for  the  protection  of  its  commerce  ?  New  and  anoma- 
lous combinations  of  citizens  appear  in  the  north,  justifying  armed 
instigators  of  civil  and  servile  war,  in  the  south  devising  means  for  the 
disruption  and  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  It  is  manifest  that  we 
are  suffering  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  foreign  states,  and  that 
disorder  and  confusion  are  more  flagrant  among  ourselves  now  than 
ever  before. . 

1  do  not  intend  to  be  understood  that  these  evils  are  thus  far  pro- 
ductive of  material  suffering  or  intolerable  embarrassment,  much  less 
that  the  country  is,  as  so  many  extravagant  persons  say,  on  the  high 
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road  to  civil  war  or  dissolution.  On  the  contraryj  this  fair  land  we 
live  in  is  so  blessed  witb  all  tte  elements  of  human  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  its  citizens  arc  at  once  so  loyal  and  wise,  and  so  well 
surrounded  by  yet  unbroken  guaranties  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
that  our  experience  of  misrule  at  the  very  worst,  never  becomes  so 
painful  as  to  raise  the  question,  how  much  more  of  public  misery  we 
can  endure ;  but  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  stop  now,  us  always  here- 
tofore, with  the  inquiry,  how  much  more  of  freedom,  prosperity  and 
honor  we  can  secure  by  the  practice  of  greater  wisdom  and  higher 
virtue?  Discontentment  is  the  wholesome  fruit  of  a  discovery  of 
maladministration,  and  conviction  of  public  error  is  here  at  least 
always  a  sure  harbinger  of  political  reform. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  they  say,  is  writing  a  review  of  his  own  lite, 
and  our  time,  for  posthumous  uses.  If  it  is  not  disrespectful,  I 
should  like  to  know  now  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  national 
events  he  has  seen,  and  of  which  he  has  been  an  important  part;  for 
he  is  a  shrewd  observer,  with  advantages  of  large  and  long  experi- 
ence. To  me  it  seems  that  the  last  forty  years  have  constituted  a 
period  of  signal  and  lamentable  failure  in  the  efforts  of  statesmen  to 
adjust  and  establish  a  federal  policy  for  the  regulation  of  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  its  relations  to  the  Union,  In  this  view  I  regard  it  as 
belonging  to  the  office  of  a  statesman  not  merely  to  favor  an  imme- 
diate and  temporary  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  an  enlargement 
of  national  territory,  but  also  to  fortify,  so  far  as  the  prescribed  con- 
stitutional limits  of  his  action  may  allow,  the  influences  of  knowledge 
and  humanity ;  to  abate  popular  prejudices  and  passions,  by  modify- 
ing or  removing  their  causes ;  to  ascertain  and  disclose  the  operation 
of  general  laws,  and  to  study  and  reveal  the  social  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  by  combining  the  past  with  the  present,  while  giving  free 
play  all  the  time  to  the  reciprocating  action  of  the  many  coexisting 
moral  forces,  to  develop  that  harmonious  system  which  actually  pre- 
vails in  the  apparent  chaos  of  human  affairs ;  and  so  to  gain  some- 
thing in  tbe  way  of  assurance  as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity 
toward  which,  since  our  country  is  destined  to  endure,  and  insomuch 
as  we  desire  that  it  may  be  immortal,  our  thoughts  are  so  vehemently 
driven  even  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  by  the  generous  principles  of  our 
nature. 

I  have  understood  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  purest  and  wisest 
statesman  I  ever  knew,  died  despairing  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
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problem  of  slavery,  on  which  be  was  so  inteutly  engaged  throughout 
his  public  service.  If  we  may  judge  from  tbe  absolute  failures  of 
Mr.  Van  Euren,  Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the 
respect  I  bave  mentioned,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  also  the 
systems  whicb  Mr.  Calboun,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr,  Clay  and  Mr.  "Webster 
severally  recommended,  and  whicb  bave  subsequently  failed  to  be 
adopted,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  tbe  difficulties  of  establishing 
a  satisfactory  and  soothing  policy,  have  overtasked  even  our  wisest 
and  most  eminent  statesmen.  They  certainly  bave  been  neither 
incapable  nor  selfish  men.  No  age  or  country  has  been  illustrated 
by  public  characters  of  greater  genius,  wisdom  and  virtue. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  fellow  citizens,  that  tbe  failure  has  resulted,  not 
from  the  faults  of  our  statesmen,  but  from  the  pecubar  constitutions 
and  characters  of  political  parties,  on  whicb  tbey  rebed  for  power. 
Solid,  enduring  and  constant  parties,  inspired  by  love  of  country, 
I'everence  for  virtue  and  devotion  to  human  liberty,  bold  in  their 
conceptions  of  measures,  moderate  in  success,  and  resolute  through- 
out reverses,  are  essential  to  effective  and  benelicent  administration 
in  every  free  state.  Unanimity,  even  in  a  wise,  just  and  necessary 
policy,  can  never  be  expected  in  any  country  all  at  once,  and  without 
thorough  debate  and  earnest  conflicts  of  opinion.  All  public  move- 
ments are  therefore  undertaken  and  prosecuted  through  the  agencies, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  parties,  regulated,  excited  and  moderated, 
as  occasion  may  require,  by  their  representatives.  He  wbo  proposes 
means  so  impracticable  that  be  can  win  no  party  to  their  support, 
may  be  a  philanthropist,  but  he  cannot  be  a  statesman ;  and  even 
when  the  leader  in  administration  is  thus  sustained,  he  is,  although 
never  so  earnest  or  wise,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  inefficient  and 
imbecile,  just  in  the  degree  that  tbe  party  on  which  he  depends  is 
inconstant,  vacillating,  timid  or  capricious.  What  has  become  of 
the  several  political  parties  which  have  flourished  within  your  time 
and  mine?  That  dashing,  unterrified,  defiant  party,  whose  irresisti- 
ble legions  carried  the  honest  and  intrepid  hero  of  New  Orleans  on 
their  shields,  through  so  many  civil  encounters — that  generous, 
though  not  unprejudiced  whig  party,  whicb,  apprehensive  of  per- 
petual danger  from  too  radical  policies  of  administration,  so  often 
with  unabated  chivalry  and  enthusiasm,  magically  recombined  its 
bruised  and  scattered  columns,  even  when  a  capricious  fortune  bad 
turned  its  rare  and  hard  won  triumphs  into  defeats  more  disastrous 
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than  the  field  fights  which  it  had  lost — the  recent  Americaa  partj, 
that  sprang  at  one  bound  from  ten  thoasand  dark  chambers,  and 
■which  seemed  only  yesterday  at  the  very  point  of  carrying  the 
government  by  a  coup  de  main.  All  these  parties,  that  for  brief 
periods  seemed  so  strong  and  so  unchanging,  have  perished,  leaving 
]io  deep  impression  on  the  history  of  the  country  they  aimed  to  direct 
and  rule  forever.  The  democratic  party,  too,  that  has  clothed  itself 
so  complacently  with  the  pleasant  traditions  of  all  preceding  parties, 
and  combined  so  felicitously  the  most  popular  of  our  rational  sym- 
pathies with  the  most  inveterate  and  repulsive  of  our  conservative 
interests,  that  has  won  the  south  so  dexterously,  by  stimulating  its 
maddest  ambition,  and  yet  has  held  the  north  so  tenaciously  and  so 
long,  by  awakening  its  wildest  and  most  demoralizing  fears.  What 
is  its  condition  ?  It  is  distinguished  in  fortune  from  its  extinguished 
rivals  only  by  the  circumstance  that  both  portions  of  its  crew, 
divided  as  the  hulk  breaks  into  two  not  unequal  parts,  retain  snfil- 
cient  energy  in  their  despair  to  seize  on  the  drifting  wrecks 
of  other  parties,  and  by  a  cunning  though  hopeless  carpentry, 
to  frame  wretched  and  rickety  rafts  on  which  to  sustain  them- 
selves for  one  dark  night  more  on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  national 
polities.  All  these  parties,  it  is  now  manifest,  were  organized, 
not  specially  to  establish  justice  and  maintain  freedom  and  equality 
among  an  honest,  jealous  and  liberty -loving  people,  but  to  achieve 
some  material  public  advantage  of  temporary  importance,  or  to  secure 
the  advancement  of  some  chief  to  whose  discretion,  as  if  the  govern- 
ment were  an  elective  despotism  instead  of  a  republic,  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  patronage  and  the  direction  of  its  affairs  should  be 
implicitly  confided.  They  did,  indeed,  out  of  respect  or  fear  of 
generous  reforms,  often  affect  to  express  elevated  principles  and 
generous  sentiments  in  their  carefully  elaborated  creeds,  but  these 
creeds,  nevertheless,  even  when  not  ambiguously  expressed,  were 
from  time  to  time  revised  and  qualified  and  modified,  so  that  at  last 
the  interpreters,  who  alone  had  them  by  heart,  and  were  able  to 
repeat  them,  were  found  perverting  the  constitution  in  its  most  une- 
quivocal parts,  and  most  palpable  meaning,  disparaging  and  rejecting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  stultifying  the  founders  of  the 
republic.  The  parties  thus  constituted,  dependent  not  on  any 
national  or  even  on  any  natural  sentiment,  but  on  mere  discipline 
for  their  cohesion,  and  coming  at  last  through  constant  demoraliza- 
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tion,  to  assume  that  capital  and  not  labor,  property  and  not  liberty, 
ie  the  great  interest  of  every  people,  and  that  religion,  conversant 
only  with  tte  relations  of  men  to  an  unseen  and  future  world,  mu^t 
be  abjured  in  their  conduct  toward  each  other  on  earth,  have  finally 
discarded  justice  and  humanity  from  their  systems,  broken  up  nearly 
all  the  existing  combinations  for  spiritual  ends,  and  attempted  to 
conduct  affairs  of  government  on  principles  equally  in  violation  of 
the  constitution  and  of  the  eternal  laws  of  God's  providence  for  the 
regulation  of  the  universe. 

These  views  of  the  characters  of  our  modern  parties,  are  by  no 
means  newly  conceived  on  my  part.  In  that  high  and  intensely 
exciting  debate  in  congress  in  the  year  1850,  which,  overruling  the 
administration  of  General  Taylor,  brought  the  two  then  dominating 
parties  into  a  compromise  at  the  time  solemnly  pronounced  final, 
irrevocable  and  eternal,  but  which  was  nevertheless  scattered  to  the 
winds  of  Heaven  only  four  years  afterward,  the  great  statesman  of 
Kentucky  denounced  party  spirit  as  he  assumed  it  to  be  raging 
throughout  the  country,  as  pregnant  with  the  imminent  and  intole- 
rable disasters  of  civil  war  and  national  dissolution,  I  ventured 
then  to  reply  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  was  not  a  conflict  of 
parties  that  we  then  were  seeing  and  bearing,  but  it  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  agony  of  distracted  parties,  a  convulsion  resulting  from 
the  too  narrow  foundations  of  both  of  the  great  parties  and  of  all  the 
parties  of  the  day,  foundations  that  had  been  laid  in  compromises  of 
natural  justice  and  human  rights — that  a  new  and  great  question — 
a  moral  question  transcending  the  too  narrow  creeds  of  existing  par- 
ties had  arisen — that  the  public  conscience  was  expanding  with  it, 
and  the  green  withes  of  party  combinations  were  giving  way  and 
breaking  under  the  pressure— that  it  was  not  the  Union  that  was 
decaying  and  dying,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  fever  of  party  spirit, 
but  that  the  two  great  parties  were  smitten  with  paralysis,  fatal  indeed 
to  them  unless  they  should  consent  fo  be  immediately  renewed  and 
reorganized,  borrowing  needful  elements  of  health  and  vigor  from  a 
cordial  embrace  with  the  humane  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  to  exempt  our  statesmen  by  casting  blame  on  our  political 
parties,  does  not  reach,  but  only  approximates  the  real  source  of 
responsibility.  All  of  these  parties  have  been  composed  of  citizens, 
not  a  few  but  many  citizens,  in  the  aggregate  all  the  citizens  of  the 
republic.     They  were  not  ignorant,  willful  or  dishonest  citizens,  but 
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sincere,  faithful  and  useful  members  of  the  state.  Tlie  parties  of  our 
couatrj,  wtat  are  they  at  any  time,  but  ourselves,  the  people  of  our 
country  ?  Thus  the  faulta  of  past  administration,  and  of  course  the 
responsibility  for  existing  evils,  are  brought  directly  home  to  your- 
selves and  myself— to  the  whole  people.  This  is  no  hard  saying. 
The  wisest,  justest  and  moat  virtuous  of  men  occasionally  errs  and 
has  need  daily  to  implore  the  Divine  goodness,  that  he  be  not  led 
further  into  temptation;  and  just  so  the  wisest,  justest  and  most 
virtuous  of  nations  often  unconsciously  lose  and  depart  from  their 
ancient,  approved  and  safer  ways.  Is  there  any  society,  even  of 
Christians,  that  has  never  had  occasion  to  reform  its  practice,  retrace 
its  too  careless  steps  and  discard  heresies  that  have  corrupted  its 
accepted  faith  ?  What  was  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  but  a 
return  from  the  dark  and  dangerous  road  of  absolutism  ?  What  the 
French  revolution,  but  a  mighty  convulsion,  that  while  it  carried  a 
brave,  enlightened  and  liberty -loving  nation  backward  on  their  pro- 
gress of  three  hundred  years,  owed  all  its  horrors  to  the  delay  which 
had  so  long  postponed  the  needed  reaction  I 

A  national  departure  always  happens  when  a  great  emergency 
occurs  unobserved  and  unfelt,  bringing  the  necessity  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  new  and  important  object,  which  can  only  be  secured 
ibrough  the  inspiration  of  some  new  but  great  and  generous  national 
sentiment. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  ascertain,  in  the  present  case,  when  our  depart- 
ure from  the  right  and  safe  way  occurred.  Certainly  it  was  not  in 
the  revolutionary  age.  The  nation  then  experienced  and  felt  a  stern 
necessity,  perceived  and  resolutely  aimed  at  a  transcendently  sublime 
object,  and  accepted  cheerfully  the  awakening  influences  of  an 
intensely  moving  and  generous  principle.  The  necessity  was  deli- 
verance from  British  oppression;  the  object,  independence;  the 
principle,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  The  revolution  was  a  suc- 
cess, because  the  country  had  in  Adams  and  Jefferson  and  Washing- 
ton and  their  associates  the  leaders,  and  in  the  whigs  the  party, 
needful  for  this  crisis,  and  these  were  sustained  by  the  people. 

Our  departure  was  not  at  the  juncture  of  the  establishment  of  the 
■constitution.  The  country  then  had  and  owned  a  new  and  over- 
powering necessity,  perceived  and  demanded  a  new  object,  and 
adopted  a  new  and  most  animating  principle.  The  necessity,  the 
■escape  from  anarchy ;  the  object,  federal  Union  ;  the  principle,  fra- 
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temity  of  the  American  people.  The  constitution,  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  practically  a  part  of  it,  was  not  a  failure,  because 
Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Madison  and  King  were  competent,  and  the 
federal  party  was  constant,  and  the  people  gave  it  a  confidiDg  and 
generous  support. 

It  was  not  in  1800,  that  the  national  deviatioii  took  place.  Then 
were  disclosed  a  new  public  necessity,  new  object,  and  new  principle. 
A  separation  and  removal  of  aristocratic  checks  and  interests  from 
the  mechanism  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  needed  reform 
did  not  fail,  because  Jefferson  and  George  Clinton,  with  their  associ- 
ates, braved  all  resistance,  the  republican  party  defended,  and  the 
people  sustained  them. 

Again,  the  departure  did  not  occur  in  1812.  Then  was  discovered 
a  further  necessity,  bringing  into  view  a  further  object  and  introducing 
yet  another  new  and  noble  principle  of  action.  The  necessity,  a 
vindication  of  national  rights;  the  object,  freedom  of  intercourse 
with  mankind ;  the  principle,  the  defense  of  our  homes  and  our 
honor.  The  war  of  1812  was  a  success,  because  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Tompkins  did  not  shrink  from  the  trial ;  the  republican  party  ap- 
proved and  the  people  sustained  them. 

In  1820,  however,  the  nation  had  unconsciously  reached  and 
entered  a  new  stage  in  its  successful  career,  namely,  that  of  expan- 
sion. By  purchases  from  France  and  Spain  it  had  extended  its  bor- 
ders from  the  St.  Mary's  southward  around  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Eocky  mountains,  an  expansion  to 
be  afterwards  indefinitely  continued.  We  all  know  the  advantages 
of  expansion.  They  are  augmented  wealth  and  population.  But 
we  all  know  equally  well,  if  we  will  only  reflect,  that  no  new  advan- 
tage is  ever  gained  in  national  more  than  in  individual  life  without 
exposure  to  some  new  danger.  What  then  is  the  danger  which 
attends  expansion  ?  It  is  nothing  less  and  can  be  nothing  less  than 
an  increase  of  the  strain  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  The  time  had 
come  to  organize  government  finally  in  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  on  principles  that  should  be  applied  thereafter 
in  all  cases  of  further  expansion.  This  necessity  brought  into  glar- 
ing hght  a  new  object,  namely,  since  the  only  existing  cause  of 
mutual  alienation  among  the  states  was  slavery,  which  was  already 
carefully  circumscribed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  that  anomalous 
institution  must  now  be  further  circumscribed  by  extending  the  ordi- 
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nance  to  cover  the  new  states  to  be  established  in  the  Louiaiania 
purchase.  To  this  end  a  new  and  humane  impulse  naturally  moved 
the  country,  namely,  the  freedom  of  human  labor. 

Bat  although  statesmen  qualified  for  the  crisis  appeared,  no  party 
stood  forth  to  support  them  with  constancy,  and  the  country,  after  a 
temporary  glow  of  free  soil  excitement,  subsided  into  cold  indiffer- 
ence— and  so  a  compromise  was  made  which  divided  the  newly 
acquired  domain  between  free  labor  and  capital  in  slaves,  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  a  memorable  compromise,  which,  after  a  trial 
of  only  thirty-fonr  years,  proved  to  be  effective  only  in  its  conces- 
sions to  slavery,  while  its  greater  guaranties  of  freedom  were  found 
unavailing  and  worthless.  History  says  that  the  compromise  of  182"0 
waa  necessary  to  save  the  Union  from  disruption.  I  do  not  dispute 
history,  nor  debate  the  settled  moral  questions  of  the  past.  I  only 
lament  that  it  was  necessary,  if  indeed  it  was  so.  Hi.story  tells  us 
that  the  course  then  adopted  was  wiae.  I  do  not  controvert  it  I  only 
mourn  the  occurrence  of  even  one  case  most  certainly  the  only  one 
that  ever  did  happen,  in  which  the  way  of  wisdom  has  failed  to  bo 
also  the  w!iy  of  pl''as;intness.  and  the  p:ith  of  peac'.  It  \v:te  in  1820, 
therefore,  that  the  national  deviation  began.  We  have  continued 
ever  since  the  divergent  course  then  so  inconsiderately  entered,  until 
at  last  we  have  reached  s  point,  where,  amid  confusion,  bewilderment 
and  mutual  recriminations,  it  seems  alike  impossible  to  go  forward  or 
to  return.  We  have  added  territory  after  territory,  and  region  after 
region  with  the  customary  boldness  of  feebly  r^isted  conquerors, 
not  merely  neglecting  to  keep  slavery  out  of  our  new  possessions, 
but  actually  removing  all  the  barriers  against  it  which  we  found 
standing  at  the  times  of  conquest.  In  doing  this  we  have  defied  the 
moral  opinions  of  mankind,  overturned  the  laws  and  systems  of  our 
fathers,  and  dishonored  their  memories  by  declaring  that  the  un- 
equaled  and  glorious  constitution  which  they  gave  us,  carries  with  it, 
as  it  attends  our  eagles,  not  freedom  and  personal  rights  to  the 
oppressed,  but  slavery  and  a  hateful  and  baleful  commerce  in  slaves, 
wherever  we  win  a  conquest  by  sea  or  land  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe. 

While  we  must  now,  in  deference  to  history,  excuse  the  tirst  diver- 
gence, it  is  manifest  that  our  subsequent  persistence  Iti  the  same 
course  has  been  entirely  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable.  New  Bruns 
wick.  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  what  remains  of  Mexico,  all  of  the 
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"West  Indies  and  Central  America,  are  doubtless  very  desirable,  but 
we  have  patiently  waited  for  them,  and  are  now  likely  to  wait  until 
they  can  be  acquired  without  receiving  slavery  with  them,  or  ex- 
tending it  over  them.  Nay,  all  the  resistance  we  have  ever  met  in 
adding  Spanish  American  territories  to  our  republic,  has  resulted 
from  our  willful  and  perverse  purpose  of  subverting  freedom  there, 
to  blight  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth,  when  we  found  it  free,  by 
extending  over  it  our  only  national  agency  of  desolation.  We  may 
douhtlesa  persist  still  further.  We  may  add  conquest  to  conquest, 
for  resistance  to  our  ambition  daily  grows  more  and  more  impossible, 
until  we  surpass  in  extent  and  apparent  strength  the  greatest  empires 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  all  the  while  enlarging  the  area  of 
African  bondage ;  but  after  our  already  ample  experience,  I  think 
no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny  that  we  equally  increase  the 
evils  of  discontent  and  the  dangers  of  domestic  faction. 

While  I  lament  the  national  divergence  I  have  thus  described,  I 
do  not  confess  it  to  be  altogether  inexcusable.  Much  less  do  I  blame 
any  one  or  more  of  our  politicians  or  parties,  while  exempting  others. 
All  are,  in  diiferent  degrees  perhaps,  responsible  alike,  an4  all  have 
abundant,  if  not  altogether  adequate  excuses.  Deviations  once  be- 
gun, without  realizing  the  immediate  presence  of  danger,  it  was 
easier  to  continue  on  than  to  return.  The  country  has  all  the  time 
been  growing  richer  and  more  prosperous  and  populous.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  we  should  disregard  warnings  of  what  we  were  as- 
sured by  high  though  interested  authorities,  always  were  distant, 
improbable  and  even  visionary  dangers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  African  races  among  ua  are  abject,  although  their  condition,  and 
even  their  presence  here,  are  due  not  to  their  will  or  fault,  but  to  our 
own,  and  that  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  question  of  slavery. 
How  natural  has  it  been  to  assume  that  the  motive  of  those  who 
have  protested  against  the  extension  of  slavey,  was  an  unnatural 
sympathy  with  the  negro  instead  of  what  it  always  has  really  been, 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  white  man.  There  are  few,  indeed, 
who  ever  realize  that  the  whole  human  race  suffers  somewhat  in  the 
afflictions  and  calamities  which  befall  the  humblest  and  most  despised 
of  its  members. 

The  argument,  though  demanding  the  most  dispassionate  calmness 
and  kindness,  has  too  often  been  conducted  with  anger  and  broken 
out  into  violence. 
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Moreover,  alarms  of  disunion  were  sounded,  and  strauge  political 
inventions  like  tlie  floating  fire  ships  sent  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
by  the  besieged  in  Quebec,  to  terrify  the  army  of  Wolfe  on  the  island 
of  St.  Louis,  appeared  suddenly  before  us  whenever  we  proposed  to 
consider  in  good  earnest  the  subject  of  federal  slavery. 

We  love,  and  we  ought  to  love  the  fellowship  of  our  slaveholding 
brethren.  How  natural,  therefore,  has  it  been  to  make  the  conces- 
Bions  80  necessary  to  silence  their  complaints,  rather  than  by  seeming 
impracticability  in  what  was  thought  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  lose 
such  congenial  a  companionship.  Again,  at  least,  present  peace  and 
safety,  together  with  some  partial  guaranties  and  concessions  of  free- 
dom, were  from  time  to  time  obtained  by  compromises.  Who  had 
the  right,  or  who  the  presumption  to  say,  with  the  certainty  of 
being  held  responsible  for  casting  imputations  of  bad  faith  upon  our 
southern  brethren,  that  these  compromises  would,  when  their  inte- 
rests should  demand  it,  be  disavowed  and  broken  ? 

Other  nations,  we  have  assumed,  are  jealous  of  our  growing  great- 
ness. They  have  censured  us,  perhaps  with  unjust  asperity,  for  our 
apostacy  in  favor  of  slavery.  How  natural  and  even  patriotic  has  it 
been  on  our  part  to  manifest  by  persistence  our  contempt  and  defiance 
of  such  interested  and  hostile  animadversions.  Besides,  though 
slavery  is  indeed  now  practically  a  local  and  peculiar  institution  of 
the  south,  it  was  not  long  ago  the  habit  and  practice  of  the  whole 
American  people.  It  is  only  twenty-five  years  since  our  British 
brethren  abolished  slavery  in  their  colonies,  and  only  half  a  century 
since  we  or  any  European  nation  interdicted  the  African  slave 
trade.  Scarcely  three  generations  have  passed  away  since  the  sub- 
ject of  the  wrongfulness  of  slavery  first  engaged  the  consideration  of 
mankind. 

You  and  I  indeed  understand  now  very  well  how  it  is  that  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  is  left  open  by  the  constitution 
to  our  utmost  peaceful  opposition,  whiJe  within  the  slave  states  it  is 
entrenched  behind  local  constitutions  beyond  the  reach  of  external 
legislation.  But  the  subject  is  a  complex  one,  and  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  has  only  been  recently  presented,  and 
doubtlessly  often  presented,  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  might 
well  desire  time  for  iK  careful  and  deliberate  examination. 

It  seems  a  bold  suggestion  to  say,  that  a  great  nation  ought  to 
reconsider  a  practice  of  forty  years'  duration ;  but  forty  years  of  a 
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nation's  life  are  equivalent  to  only  one  year  of  the  life  of  an  indivi- 
dual. The  thought  is  at  least  consistent  with  political  philosophy,  for 
it  is  not  more  true  that  personal  persistence  in  error  leads  inevitably 
to  ruin,  than  it  is  that  every  nation  exists  by  obedience  to  the  same 
moral  laws  which  direct  individual  life,  that  they  are  written  in  ite 
original  constitution,  and  it  must  continually  reform  itself  according 
to  the  spirit  of  those  laws  or  perish. 

My  humble  advice,  then,  fellow  citizens,  is,  that  we  return  and 
reestablish  the  original  policy  of  the  nation,  and  henceforth  bold,  as 
we  did  in  the  beginning,  that  slavery  is  and  must  be  only  a  purely 
local,  temporary  and  exceptional  institution,  confined  within  tbe 
slave  statu.s  where  it  already  exists,  while  freedom  is  the  general, 
norma],  enduring  and  permanent  condition  of  society  within  the 
jurisdiction,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  of  tbe 
United  States. 

I  counsel  thus  for  a  simple  reason  incapable  of  illumination. 
Slavery,  however  it  may  be  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  excused,  is 
at  all  times  and  everywhere  unjust  and  inhuman  in  its  very  nature; 
while  freedom,  however  it  may  be  at  any  time  or  in  any  place 
neglected,  denied  or  abused,  ia  in  its  nature  right,  just  and  benefi- 
cent. It  can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  wise  to  persevere, 
voluntarily,  in  extending  or  fortifying  an  institution  that  is  intrinsi- 
cally wrong  or  cruel.  It  can  never  be  unwise,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble, to  defend  and  fortify  an  existing  institution  that  is  founded  on 
the  rights  of  human  nature.  Insomuch  as  opinions  are  so  mate- 
rially, and  yet  so  unconsciously,  affected  and  modified  by  time,  place 
and  cireumstonces,  we  may  hold  these  great  truths  firmly,  without 
impeaching  the  convictions  or  tbe  motives  of  those  who  deny  them 
in  argument  or  in  practice. 

I  counsel  thus  for  another  reason  quite  as  simple  as  the  first. 
Knowledge,  emulation  and  independence  among  the  members  of  a 
social  state  are  the  chief  elements  of  national  wealth,  strength  and 
power.  Ignorance,  indolence  and  bondage  of  individuals  are  always 
sources  of  national  imbecility  and  decline.  All  nations  in  their  turns 
have  practised  slavery.  Mostof  them  have  abolished  it.  The  world 
over,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nations  have  been  those  which 
tolerated  it  least,  and  which  earliest  and  most  completely  abolished 
it.  Virginia  and  Texas  are  thrown  into  a  panic  even  now  by  the 
appearance  or  even  the  suspicion  of  a  handful  of  men  within  their 
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borders  instigating  civil  war,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  defied 
Britisli  invasion  backed  by  treason,  eighty  years  ago. 

Thirdly.  There  is  no  necessity  now  to  fortify  or  extend  slavery 
within  the  United  States  or  on  the  American  continent.  AH  the 
supposed  necessities  of  that  sort  ever  before  known,  have  passed 
away  forever.  Let  ns  briefly  review  them.  With  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America  confessedly  came  a  responsibility  to  reclaim  it 
from  nature  and  to  introduce  civilization.  Unfortunately  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  discoverers  and  conquerors,  were,  of  all  the  European 
states  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  worst  qualified  and  least  able  to 
colonize.  They  were  neither  populous,  nor  industrious,  nor  free ; 
but  were  nations  of  princes  and  subjects ;  of  soldiers,  navigators, 
nobles,  priests,  poets  and  scholars,  without  merchants,  mechanics, 
formers  or  laborers.  The  art  of  navigation  was  imperfect;  its  prac- 
tice dangerous,  and  the  new  world  that  the  pope  had  divided  between 
his  two  most  loyal  crown-wearing  children  was  in  its  natural  state 
pestilential.  European  emigration  was  therefore  impracticable.  In 
the  emergency  the  conquerors,  with  ruiflan  violence,  swept  off  at 
once  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  which  they  found  in  the  temples 
and  on  the  persons  of  the  natives,  ignorant  of  their  European  values, 
and  subjugated  and  enslaved  the  natives  themselves.  But  these 
simple  children  of  the  forest,  like  the  wild  flowers  when  the  hurri- 
cane sweeps  over  the  prairies,  perished  under  cruelties  so  contrary 
to  nature. 

The  African  trade,  in  prisoners  of  war  spared  from  slaughter, 
afforded  an  alternative.  The  chiefs  sold  ten  men,  women  or  children 
for  a  single  horse.  The  conquerors  of  America  brought  this  unna- 
tural merchandise  to  our  coasts.  When  the  English  colonists  of 
North  America,  happily  in  only  a  very  limited  degree,  borrowed 
from  their  predecessors  this  bad  practice  of  slavery,  they  borrowed 
also  the  wretched  apology,  a  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  free 
labor.  It  was  then  thought  an  exercise  of  Christian  benevolence  to 
rescue  the  African  heathen  from  eternal  suffering  in  a  future  state, 
and  through  the  painful  path  of  earthly  bondage  to  open  to  him  the 
gates  of  the  celestial  paradise.  But  all  this  is  now  changed.  We 
are  at  last  no  feeble  or  sickly  colonies,  but  a  great,  populous,  homo- 
geneous nation,  unsurpassed  and  unequaled  in  all  the  elements  of 
colonization  and  civilization.  Free  labor  here  continually  increases 
and  abounds,  and  is  fast  verging  towaHa  Eiim])ean  standards  of 
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value.  There  is  not  one  acre  too  mticli  in  our  broad  domain  for  the 
supply  of  even  three  generations  of  our  free  population,  with  their 
certain  increase.  Immigration  from  Europe  is  crowding  our  own 
sons  into  the  western  region,  and  this  movement  is  daily  augmented 
by  the  application  of  new  machines  for  diminishing  mechanical  and 
even  agricultural  labor.  At  this  very  moment,  congress,  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  reluctance,  finds  itself  obliged  to  yield  a  homestead 
law  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  labor  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Certainly, 
therefore,  we  have  no  need  and  no  room  for  African  slaves  in  the 
federal  territories.  Do  you  say  that  we  want  more  sugar  and  more 
cotton,  and  therefore  must  have  more  slaves  and  more  slave  Jabor  ? 
I  answer,  first,  that  no  class  or  race  of  men  have  a  right  to  demand 
sugar,  cotton,  or  any  other  comfort  of  human  life  to  be  wrung  for 
them,  through  the  action  of  the  federal  government,  from  the  unre- 
warded and  compulsory  labor  of  any  other  class  or  race  of  men. 

I  answer,  secondly,  that  we  have  sugar  and  cotton  enough  already 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  a  surplus  of  the  latter  for  exportation 
without  any  increase  of  slave  territory.  Do  you  say  that  Europe 
wants  more  sugar  and  cotton  than  we  can  now  supply  ?  I  reply,  let 
then  Europe  send  her  free  laborers  hither,  or  into  Italy,  or  into  the 
West  Indies,  or  into  the  East;  or,  if  it  suit  them  better,  let  them 
engage  the  natives  of  cotton-growing  regions  in  the  old  world,  to 
produce  cotton  and  sugar  voluntarily,  and  for  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Such  a  course,  instead  of  fortifying  and  enlarging  the  sway 
of  slavery  here,  will  leave  os  free  to  fevor  its  gradual  removal.  It 
win  renew  or  introduce  civilization  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  throughout  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Christianity, 
more  fully  developed  and  better  understood  now  than  heretofore, 
turns  with  disgust  and  horror  from  the  employment  of  force  and 
piracy  as  a  necessary  agent  of  the  gospel. 

Fourthly.  All  the  subtle  evasions  and  plausible  political  theories 
which  have  heretofore  been  brought  into  the  argument  for  an  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  have  at  last  been  found  fallacious  and  fi-ivolous. 

It  is  unavailing  now  to  say  that  this  government  was  made  by 
and  for  white  men  only,  since  even  slaves  owed  allegiance  to  Grreat 
Britain  before  the  revolution,  equally  with  white  men,  and  were 
equally  absolved  from  it  by  the  revolution,  and  are  not  only  held  to 
allegianGe  now  under  our  laws,  but  are  also  subjected  to  taxation  and 
actual  representation  in  eveiy  department  of  the  federal  government 
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No  government  can  excuse  itself  from  tlie  duty  of  protecting  the 
extreme  rights  of  every  human  heing,  whether  foreign  or  native 
horn,  bond  or  free,  whom  it  compulsorily  holds  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  great  fact  is  now  fully  realized  that  the  African  race  here 
is  a  foreign  and  feeble  element  like  the  Indians,  incapable  of  assimi- 
lation, but  not  the  less,  therefore,  entitled  to  such  care  and  protection 
aa  the  weak  everywhere  may  require  from  the  strong;  that  it  is  a 
pitiful  exotic  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  transplanted  into  our  fields, 
and  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  cultivate  at  the  cost  of  the  desolation 
of  the  native  vineyard.  Nor  will  the  argument  that  the  party  of  sla- 
very is  national  and  that  of  freedom  sectional,  any  longer  avail  when 
it  is  fully  understood  that,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  in  truth,  it  is  only 
a  result  of  that  perversiou  of  the  constitution  which  has  attempted 
to  circumscribe  freedom,  and  to  make  slavery  universal  throughout 
the  republic.  Equally  do  the  reproaches,  invectives  and  satires  of 
the  advocates  of  slavery  extension  fail,  since  it  is  seen  and  felt  that 
truth,  reason  and  humanity  can  work  right  on  without  fanaticism, 
and  bear  contumely  without  retaliation.  I  counsel  this  course  fur 
ther,  because  the  combinations  of  slavery  are  broken  up,  and  can 
never  be  renewed  with  success.  Any  new  combination  must  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  southern  democratic  faction,  that  slavery 
is  inherently  just  and  beneficent,  and  ought  to  be  protected,  which 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  north  ;  or  else  on  the  principle  of 
the  northern  democratic  faction  that  slavery  is  indifferent  and  unwor- 
thy of  federal  protection,  which  is  insufficient  in  the  south :  while  the 
national  mind  has  actually  passed  far  beyond  both  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  is  settled  in  the  conviction  that  slavery,  wherever  and  how- 
soever it  exists,  exists  only  to  be  regretted  and  deplored. 

I  counsel  this  course  further,  because  the  necessity  for  a  return  to 
tlie  old  national  way  has  become  at  last  absolute  and  imperative. 
We  can  extend  slavery  into  new  territories,  and  create  new  slave 
states  only  by  reopening  the  African  slave  trade ;  a  proceeding  which, 
by  destroying  all  the  existing  values  of  the  slaves  now  held  in  the 
country,  and  their  increase,  would  bring  the  north  and  the  south  into 
complete  unanimity  in  favor  of  that  return. 

Finally,  I  counsel  that  return  because  a  statesman  has  been  desig- 
nated who  possesses,  in  an  eminent  and  most  satisfactory  degree,  the 
virtues  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  leader  in  so  great  and 
generous  a  movement ;  and  I  feel  well  assured  that  Abraham  Lin- 
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coin  will  not  fail  to  reinaugurate  the  ancient  constitutional  policy  iu 
the  administration  of  the  governmect  successfully,  because  the  repub 
lican  party,  after  ample  experience,  has  at  last  acquired  the  courage 
and  the  constancy  necessary  to  sustain  him,  and  because  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  people,  at  last  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  reformation,  are  prepared  to  sustain  and  give  it 
effect. 

But  when  it  shall  have  been  accomplished,  what  may  we  expect 
then ;  what  dangers  must  we  incur ;  what  disasters  and  calamities 
must  we  suffer?  I  answer,  no  dangers,  disasters  or  calamities.  All 
parties  will  acquiesce,  because  it  will  be  the  act  of  the  people,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  power,  in  conformity  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
and  the  benignant  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  All  parties 
and  all  sections  will  alike  rejoice  in  the  settlement  of  a  controversy 
which  has  agitated  the  country  and  disturbed  its  peace  so  Jong.  We 
shall  regain  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  nations,  and  once  more, 
consistent  with  our  principles  and  with  our  ancient  character,  we 
shall,  with  their  free  consent,  take  our  place  at  their  head,  in  their 
advancing  progress,  toward  a  higher  and  more  happy,  because  more 
numane  and  more  genial  civilization. 
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MADISON,  WISCONSIN,  SEPTEMBER  12,  I860. 

It  is  a  political  law — and  when  I  say  political  law,  I  mean  a 
higher  law,  a  law  of  Providence — that  empire  has,  for  the  last  three, 
thousand  years,  so  long  aa  we  have  records  of  civilizatioD,  made  ita 
way  constantly  westward,  and  that  it  must  continue  to  move  on 
westward  until  the  tides  of  the  renewed  and  of  the  decaying  civil- 
izations of  the  world  meet  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
"Within  a  year  I  have  seemed  to  myself  to  follow  the  track  of  empire 
in  its  westward  march  for  three  thousand  years.  I  stood  but  a  year 
ago  on  the  hill  of  Calvary.  I  stood  soon  afterward  on  the  Pirceus 
of  Athens.  Again  I  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
Still  advancing  westward  I  rested  under  the  shades  of  the  palaces  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  trod  the  streets  of  the  now  renovated 
capital  of  France.  From  those  capitals  I  made  my  way  at  last  to 
Washington,  the  city  of  established  empire  for  the  present  genera- 
tion of  men,  and  of  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Empire  moves  far  more  rapidly  in  modern  than  it  did  in  ancient 
times.  The  empire  established  at  Washington,  is  of  less  than  a 
hundred  years'  formation.  It  was  the  empire  of  thirteen  Atlantic. 
American  states.  Still,  practically,  the  mission  of  that  empire  is  ful- 
filled. The  power  that  directs  it  is  ready  to  pass  away  from  those 
thirteen  states,  and  although  held  and  exercised  under  the  same 
constitution  and  national  form  of  government,  yet  it  is  now  in  the 
very  act  of  being  transferred  from  the  thirteen  states  east  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the 
twenty  states  that  lie  west  of  the  Alleghanira,  and  stretch  away 
from  their  base  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  political 
power  of  the  republic,  the  empire,  is  already  here  in  the  plain  that 
stretches  between  the  great  lakes  on  the  east  and  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  on  the  west ;  and  you  are  heirs  to  it.  When  the 
aeit  census  shall  reveal  your  power,  you  will  be  found  to  be  the 
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masters  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  through  tliem  the 
dominating  political  power  of  tbe  world.  Our  mission,  if  I  may  say 
that  I  belong  to  that  eastern  and  falling  empire  instead  of  the  rising 
■western  one — the  mission  of  the  thirteen  states  has  been  practically 
accomplished.  And  what  is  it?  Just  like  the  mission  of  every 
other  power  on  earth.  To  reproduce,  to  produce  a  new  and  greater 
and  better  power  than  we  have  been  ourselves,  to  introduce  on  the 
stage  of  human  affairs  twenty  new  states  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
twenty  more,  before  whose  rising  greatness  and  splendor,  all  our 
own  achievements  pale  and  fade  away.  We  have  done  this  with  as 
much  forethought  perhaps  as  any  people  ever  exercised,  by  saving 
the  hroad  domain  which  you  and  these  other  forty  states  are  to 
occupy,  saving  it  for  your  possession,  and  SO  far  as  we  had  virtue 
enough,  by  surrounding  it  with  barriers  against  the  intrusion  of 
ignorance,  superstition  and  slavery. 

Because  you  are  to  rise  to  the  ascendant  and  exercise  a  domina- 
ting influence,  you  are  not,  therefore,  to  cast  off  the  ancient  and 
honored  thirteen  that  opened  the  way  for  you  and  marshaled  you 
into  this  noble  possession,  nor  are  you  to  cast  off  the  new  states  of 
the  west.  But  you  are  to  Jay  still  broader  foundations,  and  to  erect 
still  more  noble  columns  to  sustain  the  empire  which  our  fathers 
established,  and  which  it  is'the  manifest  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
shall  reach  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  was  a  free  government 
■which  they  estabhshed,  and  it  was  a  self-government — a  government 
such  as,  on  so  large  a  scale,  or  indeed  on  any  scale,  has  never  before 
■  existed.  I  know  that  ■when  you  consider  what  a  magnificent  destiny 
you  have  before  you,  to  lay  your  hand  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to 
extend  your  power  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  grasp  the  great  com- 
merce of  the  east,  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility.  It  is 
only  to  be  done,  by  maintaining  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  by  which,  in 
this  generation,  nations  can  be  saved  from  desolation  and  ruin,  than 
democracy.  This,  to  many  conservative  ears,  would  seem  a  strange 
proposition ;  and  yet  it  is  so  simple  that  I  lack  the  power  almost  of 
elucidating  it.  Look  at  England.  She  is  ambitious,  as  she  well 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  retain  that  dominion,  reaching  into 
every  part  of 'the  habitable  globe,  which  she  now  exercises.  She  is 
likely  to  do  it,  too,  and  may  do  it,  by  reducing,  every  successive 
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year,  tlie  power  of  Ler  aristocracy,  and  introducing  more  and  more, 
the  popular  element  of  democracy  into  the  administration  of  her 
government. 

In  many  respects  the  government  of  England,  though  more  aris- 
tocratic, is  still  less  monarchical  than  our  own.  The  British  empire 
exists  to-day  only  by  recognizing  and  gradually  adopting  the  great 
truth  that  if  the  British  empire  is  to  stand,  it  is  the  British  people 
who  are  to  maintain  that  empire  and  enjoy  and  exercise  it.  France, 
the  other  great  European  power,  which  seems  to  stand  firmer  now 
than  ever,  and  to  be  renewing  her  career  of  prosperity  and  glory — 
France,  under  the  form  of  a  despotism,  has  adopted  the  principle  of 
universal  suifi-age,  and  the  empire  of  France  to-day  is  a  democracy. 
The  Austrian  empire  is  falling.  And  why  ?  Because  democracy  is 
rising  in  Germany  to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  people  of  its 
various  nations,  and  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage.  And  Italy 
to-day  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  rising  up  to  tlie 
dignity  of  renewed  national  life,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  the  limitation  of  power  by  the  action  of  the  whole 
people. 

Now  if  in  the  Old  World,  where  government  and  empire  are 
entrenched  and  established  so  strong  in  hereditary  aristocracy,  no 
empire  can  stand  except  as  it  yields  to  the  democratic  principle ; 
look  around  over  the  United  States  of  America,  and  say  how  long 
you  can  hold  these  states  in  a  federal  union  or  maintain  one  common 
authority  or  empire  here,  except  on  the  principles  of  democracy  ? 
Therefore,  it  is  that,  I  say,  that  you  of  the  northwest  are,  above  all 
things,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  to  recognize  as  the  great  element 
of  the  republic,  the  system  and  principles  of  democracy. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  democracy.  I  have 
heard  some  men  prate  of  it  by  the  hour,  and  admire  it,  and  shont 
for  it,  and  express  their  reverence  for  it;  and  yet  I  have  seen  that 
they  never  comprehend  the  simplest  element  of  democracy  ?  What 
is  it  ?  Is  it  the  opposite  of  monarchy  or  of  aristocracy  ?  Aristocracy 
is  maintained  everywhere,  in  all  lands,  by  one  of  two  systems,  or  by 
both  combined.  An  aristocracy  is  the  government  in  which  the 
privileged  own  the  lands,  and  the  many  unprivileged  work  them,  or 
in  which  the  few  privileged  own  the  laborers  and  the  laborers  work 
for  them.  In  either  case  the  laborer  works  on  compulsion,  and 
under  the  constraint  of  force ;  and  in  either  case  he  takes  that  which 
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may  remain  after  the  wants  of  the  owners  of  land  or  labor  are  both 
satisfied.  The  laborer  must  rest  content  with  the  privilege  of  being 
protected  in  his  personal  rights ;  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
are  exercised  by  the  owner,  of  labor  and  of  land. 

Here,  then,  yon  see  I  have  brought  you  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  problem  of  society  in  this  republic  or  empire.  It  is  this: 
Is  there  any  danger  that  in  the  United  States  the  citizen  will  not  be 
the  owner  of  the  land  which  he  cultivates?  If  there  is  any  part  of 
the  United  States  where  the  labor  or  the  land  is  monopolized  by 
capital,  there  is  a  place  in  which  the  democratic  element  has  not  yet 
had  its  introduction  or  been  permitted  to  work  its  way  effectually. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  as  here,  where  you  are,  no  man  can  monopo- 
lize the  land  which  another  man  is  obliged  to  cultivate,  much  less 
monopolize  the  labor  by  which  the  lands  on  your  fields  are  cultiva- 
ted, you  are  entirely  and  absolutely  established  and  grounded  on 
democratic  principles.  But,  you  all  know,  that  has  not  always  been 
the  history  of  our  whole  country,  and,  at  times,  was  not  the  condi- 
tion of  any  part  of  it  Some  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  laborers 
were  scarce,  and  the  field  to  be  cultivated  was  large,  private  citizens 
of  the  Atlantic  states,  driven,  as  they  said,  by  the  cupidity  of  the 
British  government,  introduced  the  labor  of  slaves  into  the  American 
colonies,  and  then  established  the  aristocracy  of  land  and  labor. 
The  system  pervaded  nearly  the  whole  Atlantic  states.  If  it  had 
not  been  interrupted  it  would  have  pervaded  the  continent  of 
America ;  and  instead  of  what  you  see,  and  of  what  you  are  a  part, 
and  of  what  you  do, — instead  of  emigration  from  the  eastern  states 
into  the  prairies  of  the  west,  and  instead  of  emigration  from  Europe 
all  over  the  United  States,  you  would  have  had  in  the  northwest 
this  day  the  Boston  and  New  York  merchant  importing  laborers 
instead  of  freemen  into  the  seaports,  and  dispersing  them  over  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  That  would  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  civilization  on  this  continent.  It  ha-^  been  fortunate  for  you, 
and  fortunate  for  us,  that  such  a  desecration  of  the  magnificent  scene, 
provided  by  nature  for  the  improvement  of  human  society  and  for 
the  increase  of  human  happiness,  has  been  arrested  so  soon ;  and 
you  will  see  how  felicitous  it  is  when  for  one  moment  you  compare 
the  condition  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Maine,  and  of  Iowa,  and  of  Ilh- 
nois,  and  of  Indiana,  and  of  all  the  free  states  of  the  Union,  with 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  colonized  just  at  the  same  time  that 
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the  Atlantic  states  were  colonized,  and  with  the  condition  of  South 
America,  a  whole  and  entire  new  continent,  abounding  in  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  with  the  greatest  resources  of  mineral 
wealtli,  absolutely  reduced  to  a  condition  of  perpetual  civil  war,  and 
ever-renewed  ruinous  desolation.  The  salvation  of  North  America 
from  al]  those  disasters  that  have  befallen  the  southern  portion  of 
tbe  continent  is  the  result  of  bold  and  firm  procedure  on  the  part 
of  your  ancestors  and  mine,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  established  in  an 
auspicious  moment.  The  world  had  become  aroused  to  the  injustice 
as  well  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  rising  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  decision  that 
was  before  them,  determined  to  prevent  the  further  extension,  and, 
as  far  and  fast  as  possible,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  African  slavery. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  a  high,  righteous,  noble,  humane  excite- 
ment like  that,  that  even  the  state  of  Virginia,  itself  a  slave  state, 
like  the  state  of  New  York,  determined '  that,  so  far  as  her  power 
and  her  will  could  command  the  future,  slavery  should  cease  for- 
ever ;  first,  by  abolishing  the  African  slave  trade,  which  would  bring 
about,  ultimately,  the  cessation  of  domestic  slavery ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  by  declaring  that  her  consent  to  the  cession  of  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  you  occupy  so  beautiful  a  part,  was 
given  with  the  express  condition  that  it  should  never  be  the  home 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude. 

But,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  this,  like  most  other  efforts  of 
human  society  to  do  good  and  to  advance  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
had  its  painful  and  unibrtunate  reaction.  Hardly  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  passage  of  these  noble  acts  for  the  foundation  of 
liberty  on  the  North  American  continent,  before  there  came  over 
the  nation  a  tide  of  demoralization,  the  results  of  which,  coming  on 
us  with  such  fearful  rapidity,  surpass  a]m<tet  our  power  to  describe 
or  to  sufficiently  deplore. 

What  have  we  seen  since  that  was  done?  We  have  seen  the 
people  of  the  United  States — for  it  is  of  no  use  to  cast  responsibility 
on  parties,  or  administrations,  or  statesmen — extend  slavery  all  around 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  We  have  seen  them  take  Texas 
into  the  Union,  and  agree  that  she  should  come  in  as  a  slave  state, 
and  have  the  right  to  multiply  herself  into  four  more  slave  states. 
We  have  seen  California  and  New  Mexico  conquered  by  the  people 
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of  the  United  States,  with  the  deliberate  consent,  if  not  purpose, 
that  slavery  should  be  extended  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  We  have  seen  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
perverted  by  the  consent  of  the  people  until  that  constitution,  instead 
of  being  a  law  of  freedom  and  a  citadel  of  human  rights,  has  come 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  affected  judgment  and  willing  consent  of 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States,  yet  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people,  to  be  a  tower  and  bulwark  of  human 
slavery,  of  African  bondage ;  and  you  have  it  now  announced  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  which  you  yourselves  brought  into 
power,  that  wherever  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  goes,  it 
carries,  not  freedom  with  the  eagles  of  conquest,  but  hateful  bondage. 
If  the  principle  which  you  have  thus  permitted  to  be  establisbed  is 
true,  then  there  is  not  an  arsenal  within  the  United  States,  not  a 
military  or  naval  school  of  the  federal  government,  not  a  federal 
jail,  not  a  dock  yard,  not  a  ship  that  traverses  the  ocean  bearing  the 
American  flag  in  any  part  of  the  world,  where  the  law,  the  normal 
law,  the  law  by  which  men  are  tried  and  judged,  is  not  a  law  by 
which  every  man  whose  ancestor  was  a  slave  is  a  slave,  and  by 
which  property  in  slaves,  not  freedom  of  man,  is  the  real  condition 
of  society  under  the  federal  system  of  government,  I  can  only  ask 
you  to  consider  for  a  moment  how  near  you  have  come  to  losing 
everything  which  you  enjoy  of  this  great  interest  of  freedom.  The 
battle  culminated  at  last  on  the  fields  of  Kansas. 

How  severe  and  how  dreadful  a  battle  that  Las  been,  you  all  know. 
It  was  a  great  and  desperate  effort  of  the  aristocracy  of  capital  in 
labor,  to  carry  their  system  practically  with  all  its  evils  to  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  cut  off  the  Atlantic  states  from  all 
communication  with  the  sister  states  on  the  Pacific,  and  so  extend 
slavery  from  the  centre,  both  ways,  restoring  it  throughout  the  whole 
country.  You  will  say  that  this  was  a  very  visionary  attempt;  but 
it  was  far  from  being  visionary.  It  was  possible,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  fearfully  probable — probable  for  this  reason,  that  the  land 
must  have  labor,  and  that  it  must  be  either  the  labor  of  freemen  or 
the  labor  of  slaves.  Introduce  slave  labor  in  anyway  that  you  can, 
and  free  labor  is  repelled,  and  avoids  it.  Slave  labor  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  opening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
when  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, was  open  to  slavery  with  your  consent  and  mine,  nothing  then 
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Totild  have  remained  hut  to  reopen  and  restore  the  African  slave 
trade ;  for  it  is  prohibited  only  by  a  law,  and  the  same  power  that 
made  the  law  could  repeal  and  abrogate  it.  The  same  power  that 
abrogated  the  Mi.ssouri  compromise  in  1854,  would,  if  the  eiforta  to 
establish  slavery  in  Kansas  had  been  successful,  have  been,  after  a 
short  time,  bold  enough,  daring  enough,  desperate  enough,  to  have 
repealed  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave  trade.  And,  indeed, 
that  is  yet  a  possibility  now ;  for,  disguise  these  issues  now  before 
the  American  people,  as  they  may  be  disguised  by  the  democratic 
party,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  that  if  you  forego  your 
opposition  and  resistance  to  slavery,  if  this  popular  resistance  should  . 
be  withdrawn,  or  should,  for  any  reason,  cease,  then  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  at  first  illegally  renews  itself  along  the  coasts  of 
our  southern  states,  would  gradually  steal  up  the  Mississippi,  until 
the  people,  tired  with  a  hopeless  resistance,  should  become  indifferent, 
and  African  slavery  would  once  more  become  the  disgraceflil  trade 
of  the  American  flag. 

Now,  all  these  evils  would  have  happened,  all  this  abandonment 
of  the  continent  of  North  America  to  slavery  would  have  happened, 
and  have  been  inevitable,  had  resistance  to  it  depcnaed  alone  on  the 
.  people  of  the  thirteen  original  states.  We  were  already  overpowered 
there.  From  one  end  of  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  other,  there  were, 
in  1850,  scarcely  three  states  which  did  not  declare  that  henceforth 
they  gave  up  the  contest,  and  that  they  were  willing  that  the  people 
of  the  new  tenitories  might  have  slavery  or  freedom,  and  might 
come  into  the  Union  as  slave  states,  or  as  free  states,  just  as  they 
pleased. 

When  that  had  happened,  what  would  have  followed?  Why, 
that  the  people  who  had  the  right  to  slavery  if  they  pleased,  had  the 
light  to  get  slaves  if  they  pleased.  How,  then,  were  we  saved  ?  It 
seems  almost  as  if  it  was  providential  that  these  new  states  of  the 
northwest,  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  state 
of  Iowa,  the  state  of  Ohio,  founded  on  this  reservation  for  freedom 
that  had  been  made  in  the  year  1787,  matured  just  in  the  critical 
moment  to  interpose,  to  rally  the  free  states  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
call  them  back  to  their  ancient  principles,  to  nerve  them  to  sustain 
them  in  the  contest  at  the  capitol,  and  to  send  their  noble  and  true 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  plains  of  Kansas,  to  defend,  at  the  peril 
of  their  homes,  and  even  their  lives,  if  need  were,  the  precious  soil 
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wliieh  had  been  abiindoned  by  the  government  to  slavery,  from  the 
intrusion  of  that,  the  greatest  evil  that  has  ever  befallen  our  land. 
You  matured  in  the  right  time.  And  how  came  you  to  mature? 
How  came  you  to  be  better,  wiser,  than  we  of  the  Atlantic  states  ? 
The  reason  is  a  simple  one,  perfectly  plain.  Your  soil  had  been  never 
polluted  by  the  footprints  of  a  slave.  Every  foot  of  ours  had  been 
redeemed  from  slavery.  You  are  a  people  educated  in  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  to  whom  the  practice  of  freedom  and  of  democracy 
belongs,  for  every  one  of  you  own  the  land  you  cultivate,  and  no 
human  being  that  has  ever  trodden  it  has  worn  the  manacles  of  a 
slave.  And  you  come  from  other  regions  too.  You  come  from  the 
south,  where  you  knew  the  evils  of  slavery.  Yoa  come  from  Ger- 
many and  from  Ireland,  and  from  Holland,  and  from  France,  and 
from  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  where  you  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience the  sufferings  that  result  from  aristocracy  and  oppression. 
And  you  brought  away  with  you  from  your  homes  the  sentiments, 
the  education  of  freemen.  You  came  then  just  at  the  right  moment. 
You  came  prepared.  You  came  qualified.  You  came  sent  by  the 
Almighty  to  rescue  this  land  and  the  whole  continent  from  slavery. 
Did  ever  men  have  a  more  glorious  duty  to  perform,  or  a  more 
beneficent  destiny  before  them  than  the  people  of  the  northwestern 
angle  that  lies  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  worthy  of  it,  that  you 
appreciate  it. 

It  does  not  need  that  I  should  stimulate  you  by  an  appeal  to  your 
patriotism,  to  your  love  of  justice,  and  to  your  honor,  to  perfect  this 
great  work,  to  persevere  in  it  until  you  shall  bring  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  stand  hereafter  as  it  stood  forty  years  ago,  a 
tower  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  instead 
of  a  bulwark  of  slavery,  I  prefer  rather  to  deal  in  what  may  per- 
haps be  not  less  pleasing  to  you,  and  that  is,  to  tell  you  that  the 
whole  responsibility  rests  henceforth  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
people  of  the  northwest.  Abandon  that  responsibility,  and  slavery 
extends  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  tlie  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  There  can  be  no  virtue  in  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing communities  to  maintain  a  democracy,  when  the  democ- 
racy themselves  do  not  want  a  democracy.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
Pearl  street,  in  Wall  street,  in  Court  street,  in  Chestnut  street,  in  any 
other  stieet  of  great  commercial  cities,  that  can  save  the  great  demo- 
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cratic  government  of  ours,  when  you  cease  fo  uphold  it  with  your 
ifttelhgent  votes,  your  strong  and  mighty  bands.  You  must,  there- 
fore, lead  us  as  we  heretofore  reserved  and  prepared  the  way  for  you. 
We  resign  to  you  the  banner  of  human  rights  and  human  liberty, 
on  this  continent,  and  we  bid  you  be  firm,  bold  and  onward,  and  then 
you  may  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  follow  you. 

I  have  said  that  you  are  to  have  the  responsibility  alone.  I  have 
shown  you  that  in  the  Atlantic  northern  states  we  were  dependent 
on  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  at  present  you  can  expect  no  effec- 
tive support  or  sympathy  in  the  Atlantic  southern  states. 

You  must  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  our  cause  by  argument,  by 
reason,  by  the  firm  exercise  of  suffrage,  in  every  way  in  which  the 
human  intelligence  and  human  judgment  can  be  convinced  of  truth 
and  right — you  must  demonstrate  it,  giving  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  overcoming  passion  and  prejudice  and  enmity, 
with  gentleness,  with  patience,  with  loving  kindness  to  your  brethren 
of  the  slave  states,  until  they  shall  see  that  the  way  of  wisdom  which 
you  have  chosen  is  also  the  path  of  peace.  The  southwest  are 
sharers  with  you  of  the  northwest  i;i  this  givjitin'ien'titiiwof  ompire. 
It  belongs  erjualiy  to  them  and  to  you.  They  have  plains  as  beauti- 
ful. They  have  rivers  as  noble.  They  have  all  the  elements  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  power  that  you  have.  Still  from  them,  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  from  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  you  will  for  the  present  receive 
no  aid  or  support;  but  you  will  have  to  maintain  your  principles  in 
opposition,  although  I  trust  not  in  defiance  of  them — and  that,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  the  great  year  1787,  when  Mr.  Jefferson 
proposed  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  in  all  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States,  lying  southwest,  as  well  as  that  lying  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river,  those  states  had  not  the  forecast,  had  not  the 
judgment,  to  surrender  the  temporaiy  conveniences  and  advantages 
of  slavery,  and  to  elect,  as  your  ancestors  chose  for  you,  the  great 
system  of  free  labor.  They  chose  slavery,  and  they  have  to  drag 
out,  for  some  years  yet,  not  long,  not  so  long  as  someof  you  will  live, 
but  still  so  long  that  they  will  be  a  drag  and  a  weight  upon  your 
movements,  instead  of  lending  you  assistance — they  have  got  to  drag 
out  to  the  end  their  system  of  slave  labor.  You  have,  therefore,  as 
you  see,  the  whole  responsibility.  It  depends  upon  you.  Yon  have 
110  reliance  upon  the  Atlantic  states  of  the  east,  north  or  .south.  You 
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have  the  opposition  of  the  southern  states  on  either  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mouQtains;  but  still  the  power  is  with  you.  You  are  situated 
■where  all  powers  have  ever  been,  that  have  controlled  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  You  are  in  the  land  which  pro- 
duces the  wheat  and  the  corn,  the  cereal  grains— the  land  that  is 
covered  with  the  oak,  and  where  they  say  the  slave  cannot  live. 
They  are  in  the  land  that  produces  cotton  and  sugar  and  the  tropical 
fruits — in  the  land  where  they  say  the  white  man  cannot  labor ;  in 
the  land  where  the  white  man  must  perish  if  he  have  not  a  negro 
slave  to  provide  him  with  food  and  raiment.  They  do,  indeed,  com- 
mand the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  but  what  is  that  worth,  except  as 
they  derive  perpetual  supplies,  perpetual  moral  reinvigo ration,  from 
the  hardy  sons  of  the  north  that  reside  around  the  sources  of  those 
mighty  rivers? 

I  am  sure  that  in  this  I  am  speaking  only  words  of  truth  and 
experience.  The  northwest  is  by  no  means  so  small  as  you  may 
think  it ;  I  speak  to  you  because  I  feel  that  I  am,  and  during  all  my 
mature  life  have  been,  one  of  you.  Although  of  New  York,  I  am 
still  a  citizen  of  the  northwest  The  northwest  extends  eastward  to 
the  base  of  the  Aileghany  mountains,  and  does  not  all  of  wealfirn 
New  York  lie  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  1  Whence 
comes  all  the  inspiration  of  free  soil  which  spreads  itself  with  such 
cheerful  voices  over  all  these  plains  ?  Why,  from  New  York  west- 
ward of  the  Alleghany  mountains.'  The  people  before  me — who 
are  you  but  New  York  men,  while  you  are  men  of  the  northwest? 
It  is  an  old  prqverb,  that  men  change  the  skies,  but  not  their 
minds,  when  they  emigrate ;  but  you  have  changed  neither  skies  nor 
mind. 

I  will  add  but  one  word  more.  This  is  not  the  business  of  this 
day  alone.  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  year  alone.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  northwest  alone.  It  is  the  interest,  the  destiny  of 
human  society  on  the  continent.  You  are  to  make  this  whole  conti- 
nent, from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  a  land  of  freedom  and 
a  land  of  happiness.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  now  existing,  no 
empire  existing,  or  as  yet  established,  that  is  to  equal  or  can  equal 

'  At  this  point  of  the  speech  a  large  numbpr  of  voioeB  in  the  aadtence  reBponded,  iDdicatiDE 
U>e  different  counties  tn  New  Yorii,  from  which  they  hid  emiijrated.  "Caynga,"  ■■  OeneJee,*' 
"Seneca.-'  ■'Vaten."  ■■  Ontario,"  &c..  so  that  Mr.  Seward  remarked;  "Why,!  thonght  I  "■«• 
midway  hetween  the  Ulies  and  the  MiiBiBslppi,  hut  I  find  I  am  at  home  among  old  neighbor* 
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in  duration  the  future  of  tbe  United  States.  It  ia  not  for  ourselves 
alone ;  jou  have  the  least  possible  interest  in  it.  It  is,  indeed,  for 
[hose  children  of  jours.  Old  John  Adams,  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  sat  down  and  counted  up  the  losses  and  sacri- 
flcea  that  he  had  endured  and  made,  rejoiced  in  the  establishment  of 
the  independence  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  bfe,  and 
said :  "  I  have  gained  nothing.  I  should  have  been  even  more  com- 
fortable, perhaps,  and  more  quiet,  had  we  remained  under  the  British 
dominion ;  but  for  my  children,  and  for  their  children,  and  for  the 
children  of  the  generation  that  labored  with  me,  I  feel  that  we  have 
done  a  work  which  entitles  us  to  rejoice,  and  call  upon  us  by  our 
s  to  render  our  thanks  to  Almighty  God." 


THE  CONSTITUTION  INTEEPRETED.' 

It  has  been  by  a  simple  rule  of  interpretation  that  I  have  studied 
the  constitution  of  my  country.  That  rule  has  been  simply  this ; 
Tbat  by  no  word,  no  act,  no  combination  into  which  I  might  enter, 
should  any  one  human  being  of  the  generation  to  which  I  belong, 
much  less  any  class  of  human  beings,  of  any  nation,  race  or  kindred, 
be  repressed  and  kept  down  in  the  lea-st  degree  in  their  efforts  to 
rise  to  a  higher  state  of  liberty  and  happiness.  Amid  all  the  glosses 
of  the  times,  amid  all  the  essays  and  discussions  to  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  been  subjected,  this  has  been  the 
simple,  plain,  broad  light  in  which  I  have  read  every  article  and 
every  section  of  that  great  instrument.  Whenever  it  requires  of 
me  that  this  hand  shall  keep  down  the  humblest  of  the  human  race, 
then  I  will  Jay  down  power,  place,  position,  fame,  everything,  rather 
than  adopt  such  a  construction  or  such  a  rule.  If,  therefore,  in  this 
land  there  are  any  that  would  rise,  I  extend  to  them,  in  God's  name, 
a  good  speed.  If  there  are  any  in  foreign  lands  who  would  improve 
their  condition  by  emigration,  or  if  there  be  any  here  who  would 
go  abroad  in  the  search  of  happiness,  in  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  or  in  their  elevation  to  a  higher  state  of  dignity  and  hap- 
piness, they  have  always  had,  and  always  shall  have,  a  cheering 
word  and  such  efforts  as  I  can  consistently  make  in  their  behiilf. 

'Bitract  from  Mr.  Seward's  Bpeecb,  at  Madiooii,  September  U.  1660. 
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SAINT  PAUL,  SKPl'EMBUR  18,  1860. 

One  needs  to  have  had  KOmething  of  mj  own  experience  of  living 
in  a  state  at  an  early  period  of  its  material  development  and  social 
improvement,  and  growing  up  with  its  growing  greatness,  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  feeling  with  which  I  am  oppressed,  on  this  my  first 
entrance  into  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Every  step  of 
my  progress  since  I  reached  the  Northern  Mississippi  has  been 
attended  by  an  agreeable  and  constantly  increasing  surprise.  I  had 
early  read  the  works  in  which  the  geographer  had  described  the 
scenes  around  me,  and  I  had  studied  these  scenes  minutely  in  the 
finest  productions  of  art;  but  still  the  grandeur,  the  luxuriance,  the 
geniality  of  the  region  were  but  imperfectly  conceived  before  I  saw 
these  sentinel  walls  that  look  down  on  the  Missis.'^ippi — seen  as  I 
beheld  them — -just  when  the  earliest  tinges  of  the  fall  give  the  rich 
variety  of  hues  to  the  American  forest.  I  thought  how  much  of 
taste  and  genius  had  been  wasted  in  celebrating  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  before  civilized  man  bad 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  And  then  that  beautiful  lake 
Pepin  scene,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  autumnal  green  of  the 
shores  was  lost  in  a  deep  blue  hue  that  emulated  that  of  the 
heavens ;  the  moistened  atmosphere  reflected  the  golden  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  skies  above  seemed  to  come  down  to  complete 
the  gorgeous  drapery  of  the  scene.  It  was  a  piece  of  upholstery 
such  as  no  hand  but  that  of  nature  could  have  made.  This  magnifi- 
cent lake,  I  said  to  myself,  is  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota — a  state  which  I  have  loved,  which  I  ever  shall 
love,  for  more  reasons  than  time  would  now  allow  me  to  mention, 
but  chiefly  because  it  was  one  of  three  states  which  my  own  voice 
had  been  potential  in  bringing  into  the  Federal  Union.  Every  one 
of  the  three  was  a  free  state,  and  I  believe  on  my  soul  that,  of  the 
whole  three,  Minnesota  is  the  freest  of  all. 
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I  find  myself  now,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  highlands  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  continent  of  North  America,  equidistant  from  the  waters 
of  Hudson's  tay  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
the  ocean  in  which  the  sun  sets — here  on  the  spot  where  spring  up, 
almost  side  by  side,  and  so  near  that  they  may  kiss  each  other,  the 
two  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  the  one  of  which  pursuing  its 
strange,  capricious,  majestic,  vivacious  course  through  rapids  and 
cascade,  lake  after  lake,  bay  after  bay,  and  river  after  river,  till, 
at  la.st,  after  a  course  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  it  brings 
your  commerce  into  the  ocean  midway  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  and 
the  other,  which  meandering  through  woodland  and  prairie  a  like 
distance  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  taking  in  tributary 
after  tributary  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  bringing  together 
the  waters  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
torrents  which  roll  down  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Kocky  mountains, 
finds  the  Atlantic  ocean  in. the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  is  the  central 
place  where  the  agriculture  of  the  richest  regions  of  North  America 
must  begin  its  magnificent  supplies  to  the  whole  world.  On  the 
east,  all  along  the  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  on  the  west,  stretciiing 
in  one  broad  plain,  in  a  belt  across  the  continent,  is  a  country  where 
state  after  state  is  yet  to  rise,  and  whence  the  productions  for  the 
support  of  human  society  in  other  crowded  states  must  forever  go 
forth.  This  is  then  a  commanding  field;  but  it  is  as  commanding 
in  regard  to  the  commercial  future,  for  power  is  not  to  reside  perma- 
nently on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  nor  in  the 
seaports  of  the  Pacific.  Seaports  have  always  been  controlled  at 
laat  by  the  people  of  the  interior.  The  people  of  the  inland  and 
of  the  upland,  those  who  inhabit  the  sources  of  the  mighty  waters, 
are  they  who  supply  all  states  with  the  materials  of  wealth  and 
power.  The  seaports  will  be  the  mouths  by  which  we  shall  commu- 
nicate and  correspond  with  Europe,  but  the  power  that  shall  speak 
and  shall  communicate  and  express  the  will  of  men  on  this  conti- 
nent, is  to  be  located  in  the  Mississippi  vidley,  and  at  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  other  days,  studying  what 
might  perhaps  have  beeme<l  to  others  a  visionary  subject,  I  have 
cast  about  for  the  future  thp  ultimate  central  seat  of  power  of  the 
North  Amenean  people  I  hive  looked  at  Quebec  and  at  New  Or- 
leans, at  Washmgton  and  at  Sin  Francisco,  at  Cincinnati  and  at  St 
Louis,  and  it  hi''  been  the  result  of  my  best  conjecture  that  the  seat 
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of  power  for  North  America  would  yet  be  found  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico ;  that  the  glories  of  the  Aztec  capital  would  be  renewed,  and 
that  city  would  become  ultimately  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  I  have  corrected  that  view,  and  I  now  believe 
that  the  last  seat  of  power  on  the  great  continent  will  be  found  some- 
where within  a  radius  not  very  far  from  the  very  spot  where  I  stand, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  on  the  great 
Mediterranean  lakes. 

I  have  often  seen,  but  never  with  great  surprise,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  revival  of  religion,  the  oldest,  the  most  devout,  the  most 
religious  preacher--he  whose  life  had  seemed  to  me  and  to  the 
world  to  be  better  ordered  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  affec- 
tion to  mankind,  has  discovered  that  he  had  been  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  own  experience,  and  that  he  now  found  out,  to  his  great  grief  and 
astonishment,  that  he  had  never  before  been  converted,  and  that  now 
for  the  first  time  he  had  become  a  Christian.  While  standing  here,  I 
almost  fall  into  the  notion  that  I  am  in  the  category  of  that  preacher, 
and  although  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  having  been  really  a  sedi- 
tious or  ever  a  disloyal  citizen,  I  have  yet  never  exactly  and  com- 
pletely understood  the  duties  that  I  owed  to  society  and  the  spirit 
that  belongs  to  an  American  citizen.  I  have  never  until  now  occu- 
pied that  place  whence  I  could  grasp  the  whole  grand  panorama  of  the 
continent,  for  the  happiness  of  whose  present  people  and  of  whose 
future  millions  of  millions,  it  is  the  duty  of  an  American  statesman  to 
labor.  I  have  often  heard  it  said,  and  indeed  I  have  thought  that  one 
could  get  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  greatness  of  this  republic  of  ours, 
if  he  could  stand  as  I  have  stood  on  the  deck  of  an  American  ship  of 
war,  as  she  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  passed  through  the  Ionian 
islands,  ascended  the  Adriatic,  bearing  at  the  mast-head  the  stripes  and 
stars  that  command  respect  and  inspire  fear  equally  among  the  semi- 
barbarians  of  Asia  and  the  mast  polite  and  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 
I  have  often  thought  that  I  could  lift  myself  up  to  the  conception 
of  the  greatness  of  this  republic  of  ours  by  taking  a  stand  on  the 
terrace  of  the  capitol  of  Washington,  and  contemplating  the  concen- 
tration of  the  political  power  of  the  American  people,  and  then  fol- 
lowing out  in  my  imagination  the  dispatches  by  which  that  will, 
aft«r  being  modified  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments, 
went  forth  in  laws,  and  edicts,  and  ordinances  for  the  government 
and  direction  of  a  great  people.     But,  after  all,  no  such  place  aa 
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either  of  these  is  equal  to  that  I  now  occupy,  I  seem  to  myself  to 
atand  here  on  this  eminence  as  the  traveler  who  climbs  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  There,  through  the  opening  of  that  dome,  he 
seems  to  himself  to  be  in  almost  direct  and  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  Almighty  Power  that  directs  and  controls  the  actions 
and  the  wills  of  men,  and  he  looks  down  with  pity  on  the  priests 
and  votaries  below  who  vainly  try,  by  poring  over  beads  and  rituals, 
to  study  out  and  influence  the  mind  of  the  Eternal.  Standing  here 
and  looking  far  off  into  the  northwest,  I  see  the  Russian  as  he 
busily  occupies  himself  in  establishing  seaports  and  towns  and  forti- 
fications, on  the  verge  of  this  continent,  as  the  outposts  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  I  can  say,  "  Go  on,  and  build  up  your  outposts  all  along 
the  coast  up  even  to  the  Arctic  ocean— they  will  yet  become  the  out- 
posts of  my  own  country — monuments  of  the  civilization  of  the 
United  States  in  the  northwest"  So  I  look  off  on  Prince  Rupert's  land 
and  Canada,  and  see  there  an  ingenious,  enterprising  and  ambitious 
people,  occupied  with  bridging  rivers  and  constructing  canals,  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  to  organize  and  preserve  great  British  provinces 
north  of  the  great  lakes,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  around  the  shores  of 
Hadaon  bay,  and  I  am  able  to  say,  "  It  is  very  well,  you  are  build- 
ing excellent  states  to  be  hereafter  admitted  into  the  American  Union." 
I  can  look  southwest  and  see,  amid  all  the  convulsions  that  are  break- 
ing the  Spanish  American  republics,  and  in  their  rapid  decay  and  dis- 
solution, the  preparatory  stage  for  their  reorganization  in  free,  equal 
and  self-governing  members  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
the  same  high  range  of  vision  I  can  look  down  on  the  states  and  the 
people  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
and  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  round  by  the  Pacific  coast  to  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  I  can  hear  their  disputes,  their  fretful  controver- 
sies, their  threats  that  if  their  own  separate  interests  are  not  grati- 
fied and  consulted  by  the  federal  government  they  will  separate 
from  this  Union.  I  am  able  to  say,  "  peace,  be  still."  These  sub- 
jects of  contention  and  dispute  that  so  irritate  and  anger  and  pro- 
voke and  alienate  you,  are  but  temporary  and  ephemeral.  These 
institutions  which  you  so  much  desire  to  conserve,  and  for  which 
you.  think  you  would  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  almost  as  ephemeral  as  yourselves.  The  man  is  born  to-day 
who  will  live  to  see   the  American  Union,  the  American  people, 
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coming  into  the  harmonious  understanding  that  this  is  the  land  for 
the  whitfl  man,  and  that  whatever  elements  there  are  to  disturb  its 
present  peace  or  irritate  the  passions  of  its  possessors,  will  in  the 
end,  and  that  end  will  come  before  long,  pass  away,  ineffectual  in 
any  way  to  disturb  the  harmony  of,  or  endanger  the  stability  of  this 
great  Union. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  reflections  like  these  that  I  thank  God 
here  to-day,  more  fervently  tlian  ever,  that  I  live  in  so  great  a 
country  as  this,  and  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  it,  not  before  the 
period  when  political  society  was  to  be  organized,  nor  yet  in  that 
distant  period  when  it  is  to  collapse  and  fall  into  ruin,  but  that  I 
live  in  the  very  day  and  hour  when  political  society  is  to  be  effect- 
ually organized  throughout  the  entire  continent.  We  seem  here,  and 
now  for  the  first  time,  to  be  conscious  of  that  high  necessity  which 
compels  every  state  in  the  Union  to  be,  not  separate  and  isolated,  but 
one  part  of  the  American  republic.  We  see  and  feel  more  than  ever, 
when  we  come  up  here,  that  fervent  heat  of  love  and  attachment  to 
the  region  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  that  will  not  suffer  the  citizens  of 
Maine,  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  or  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  to  be  aliens  to,  or  enemies  of, 
each  other,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  compels  them  all  to  be 
members  of  one  great  political  family,  -Aye,  and  we  see  now  how 
it  is  that  while  society  is  convulsed  with  rivalries  and  jealousies 
between  native  and  foreign  born  in  our  Atlantic  cities  and  on  our 
Pacific  coast,  and  tormented  with  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  pro- 
duced by  difference  of  birth,  of  language,  and  of  religion,  here,  in 
the  central  point  of  the  republic,  the  German,  and  the  Irishman,  and 
the  Italian,  and  the  Frenchman,  the  Hollander  and  the  Norwegian, 
becomes  in  spite  of  himself,  almost  completely  in  his  own  day,  and 
entirely  in  his  own  children,  an  American  citizen.  We  see  the 
unity,  in  other  words,  that  constitutes,  and  compels  us  to  constitute, 
not  many  nations,  not  many  peoples,  but  one  nation  and  one  people 
only. 

Valetudinarians  of  the  north  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
the  sunny  skies  of  the  south  to  restore  their  wasting  frames  under 
consumption ;  and  invalids  of  the  south  have  been  accustomed  to 
seek  the  skies  of  Italy  for  the  same  relief.  Now  you  see  the  vale- 
tudinarians of  the  whole  continent,  from  the  frozen  north  and  the 
burning  south,  resort  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  for  an  atmos- 
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pbcre  which  shall  restore  them  to  health.  Do  you  not  see  and  feel 
here  that  this  atmosphere  haa  another  virtue — that  when  men  from 
Maine,  and  from  Carolina,  and  from  Mississippi,  and  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  from  Ger- 
many and  from  all  other  portions  of  the  world  come  up  here,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  the  atmosphere  not  only  of  health,  but  of  liberty 
and  freedom?  Do  we  not  feel  when  we  come  up  here,  that  we  have 
not  only  found  the  temple  and  the  shrine  of  freedom,  but  that  we 
have  come  into  the  actual  living  presence  of  the  goddess  of  freedom 
herself?  Once  in  her  presence,  we  see  that  no  less  capacious  temple 
could  be  fit  for  the  worship  that  is  her  due.  I  wish,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, that  all  my  associates  in  public  life  could  come  up  here  with 
me,  and  learn  by  experience,  as  I  have  done,  the  elevation  and 
serenity  of  soul  which  pervades  the  people  of  the  great  northwest 
It  is  the  only  region  of  the  United  States  in  which  I  iind  fraternity 
and  mutual  charity  fully  developed.  Since  I  first  set  foot  on  the 
Boil  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  have  met  men  of  all 
sects  and  of  ali  religions ;  men  of  the  republican  party  and  men  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  of  the  American  party,  and  I  have  not 
heard  one  reproachful  word,  one  intolerant  or  disdainful  sentiment; 
I  have  seen  that  you  can  differ,  and  yet  not  disagree,  I  have  seen 
that  yon  can  love  your  parties  and  the  statesmen  of  your  choice, 
and  yet  love  still  more  the  country  and  its  rulers;  the  people,  the 
sovereign  people;  not  the  squatter  sovereigns  scattered  widecaat  and 
roving  in  distant  and  remote  territories  which  you  are  never  to  enter, 
and  so  devised  that  they  may  be  sold,  and  that  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  may  abolish  sovereignty  and  the  sovereigns  both 
together.  You  love  the  sovereignty  that  you  possess  yourselves, 
in  which  every  man  is  his  own  sovereign,  the  popular  sovereignty 
that  belongs  to  me  and  the  popular  sovereignty  that  belongs  to  j^ou ; 
the  equal  popular  sovereignty  that  belongs  to  every  other  man  who 
is  under  the  government  and  protection  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  sentiments  and  feelings  as  these,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  act  or  speak,  when  I  come  before  you  at  the  command 
of  the  republican  people  of  Minnesota  as  a  republican.  I  feel  that 
if  we  could  be  but  a  little  more  indulgent  a  little  more  patient  with 
each  other,  and  a  little  more  charitable,  all  the  grounds  on  which 
we  differ  would  disappear  and  pass  away,  just  as  popular  sovereignty 
J  away ;  and  let  us  all,  though  we  cannot  confess  ourselves 
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to  be  all  republicans,  at  least  agree  that  we  all  are  above  all  partiea 
— American  citizens.  I  see  here,  moreover,  how  it  is,  that  in  spite 
of  sectional  and  personal  ambition,  the  form  and  body  and  spirit  of 
this  nation  organized  itself  and  consolidated  itself  out  of  the  equi- 
librium of  irrepressible  and  yet  healthful  political  counterbalancing 
forces,  and  how  out  of  that  equilibrium  it  produced  just  exactly 
that  one  thing  which  the  intereBts  of  this  continent  and  of  mankind 
require  should  be  developed  here — and  that  is,  a  federal  republic  of 
separate  republican  or  democratic  states.  I  see  here  how  little  you 
and  I,  and  those  who  are  wiser  and  better  and  greater  than  you  or 
I,  have  done,  and  how  little  they  can  do  to  produce  the  requisite 
political  condition  for  the  people  of  this  continent,  the  condition  of 
a  free  people.  I  see  that,  while  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  been 
trying  to  do  much  and  to  do  everything,  and  while  many  fancy  that 
they  have  done  a  great  deal,  yet  what  we  have  been  doing,  what  we 
now  are  doing,  what  we  shall  hereafter  do,  and  what  we  and  those 
who  may  come  after  us  shall  continue  to  be  doing,  is  just  exactly 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  whether  we  kjiew  it  or  not,  for  the 
interests  of  humanity  throughout  the  world,  and  therefore  was  cer- 
tain to  be  done,  because  necessity  is  only  another  expression  or 
name  for  the  higher  law.  God  ordains  that  what  is  useful  to  be 
done  shall  be  done.  When  I  survey  American  society  aa  it  is  de- 
veloping fully  and  perfectly  here,  I  see  that  it  is  doing  what  the 
exigenci('S  of  political  society  throughout  the  world  have  at  last 
rendered  it  necessary  to  be  done.  Society  tried  for  six  thousand 
years  how  to  live  and  improve  and  perfect  itself  under  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  systems  of  government,  while  practising  a  system 
of  depredation  and  slavery  on  each  other.  The  result  has  been  all 
over  the  world  a  complete  and  absolute  failure.  At  last,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  failure  was  discovered,  and  a  revelation  was 
made  of  the  necessity  of  a  system  to  which  henceforth  men  should 
cease  to  enslave  each  other,  and  should  govern  themselves. 

Nowhere,  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  in  Europe,  was  there  any  open  field 
where  this  great  new  work  of  the  organization  of  a  political  society 
under  a  more  auspicious  system  of  government,  could  be  attempted. 
They  were  all  occupied.  This  great  and  unoccupied  continent  fur- 
nished the  very  theatre  that  was  necessary ;  and  to  it  came  all  the  bold, 
and  the  free,  and  the  brave  men  throughout  the  world,  ^bo  feel  and 
know  that  necessity,  and  who  have  the  courage,  the  manhood,  and 
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the  humanity  to  labor  to  produce  this  great  organization.  Provi- 
dence set  apart  this  (Mntinent  for  the  work,  and,  a.s  I  think,  set  apart 
iind  designated  this  particular  locality  for  the  place  whence  shall  jro 
forth  continiialiy  the  ever-renewing  spirit  whi;;b  shall  bring  the 
people  of  all  other  portions  of  the  continent  up  to  a  continual  ad- 
vance in  the  establishment  of  the  system.  I  may  make  myself 
letter  understood  by  Siiying,  that  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  men  had  lived  the  iiivolunt;iry  subjects  t)f  political  govein- 
(Lient,  and  that  the  lime  had  come  when  mankind  could  no  longer 
consent  to  be  so  governed  by  Ibrce.  Tlic  tniie  had  cotne  when  men 
were  to  live  voluntary  citizens  and  sovereigns  themselves  of  tho- 
states  which  they  possessed,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  the  govei'ji- 
jnent  estabhshed  here.  It  has  only  one  vital  principle.  All  others- 
are  resolved  into  it.  That  one  principle — what  is  it?  It  is  the 
equality  of  every  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  state  to  be  governed. 
If  there  be  not  absolute  politicid  equality  then  some  portion  of  the 
]>eo])le  are  governed  by  force,  and  are  not  volunfeiry  citizens ;  and 
whenever  any  portion  of  the  people  are  governed  by  force,  then 
you  are  carried  so  far  backwai'd  again  towaixl  the  old  system  of 
involuntary  citizenship,  or  a  governm.nt  by  kings,  loi'ds,  and  stand- 
ing armies.  This  was  the  gR'at  necessity,  not  of  the  pe<)ple  of  the 
United  States  alone — it  was  not  even  the  original  conception  of  the 
pMple  of  the  United  States  that  a  republican  govenunent  was  to  be 
ostiiblished  for  themselves  alone,  bnt  the  est'iblishmcnt  of  the  repuli- 
iii;an  system  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  only  bringing  out 
find  reducing  to  actual  practice  the  ideas  and  opinions  which  men 
h.id  already  formed,  all  over  the  civilized  world.  If  you  will  refer 
l<>  the  action  of  our  forefathers^  j-ou  will  find  that  while  they  did 
liibor,  as  they  might  well  la})or,  to  secure  this  governmeTit  in  its' 
r 'publican  form  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  yet  they  wen; 
cmscious  that  tliey  were  erecting  it  as  a  model  of  refuge  for  the 
]ieople  of  every  nation,  kindred  and  tongue  under  heaven.  The  old 
continental  congress  of  1787  dec!ared  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  was  forever  the  interest  of  human  nature,  and  that  it  was  the 
political  redemption  of  human  nature  that  was  to  be  worked  out  on 
the  continent  of  North  America;  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  to  be 
brought  to  its  perfection  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  framers  of  the  republic  conceived  this  necessity — they  assumed 
this  high   responsibility.     They  never  could  have  done  so,  except 
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for  the  crisis  of  the  revolution,  which  kimlled  an  uiitnown  fire  of 
patriotism  within  the  bosom  of  the  people  and  enabled  them  for  a 
brief  period  to  elevate  themselves  up  above  temporary  and  ephemeral 
interests  and  prtjudices,  and  to  rise  to  the  great  test  of  organizing 
and  constituting  a  free  and  purely  popular  government  The  people 
understood  the  great  piinciple  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded — the 
political  equality  of  the  whole  people;  and  that  they  did  so  under- 
stand it  Tou  will  see  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence they  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  rejjublic  on  the  great 
truth  that  all  men  are  creiited  equal,  and  have  inalienable  rights  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  it  was  not  the  good 
fortune  of  our  fathers  to  be  able  to  find  full  and  ample  materials,  uU 
of  the  right  kind,  for  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  which 
they  constructed.  Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that  uniformly  per- 
fect materials  for  any  edifice  which  the  human  mind  is  required  to 
devise,  and  tVie  human  hand  to  construct,  cannot  be  found  any- 
where. If  you  propose  to  build  a  lime-stone  house  here,  you  may 
excavate  the  giT>und  on  which  it  is  to  be  [jlaced  and  take  from  the 
q  narry  the  needed  rocks  and  lay  them  all  away  in  thei  r  projjer  places 
in  the  foundation  and  walls  and  vaulted  roof;  but  other  materials 
besides  the  lime-stone  enter  into  the  noblest  structure  you  can  make. 
Tiiere  must  be  some  lime,  and  some  simd,  and  some  iron,  and  some 
wood,  and  one  must  combine  perfect  with  imperfect  materials  to 
make  any  human  structure.  Even  the  founders  of  a  great  republic 
like  this,  wishing  and  intending  to  place  it  on  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  man,  had  to  take  such  materials  as  they  found.  They 
had  to  take  society  as  it  was,  in  which  some  were  free  and  some 
were  slaves,  and  to  form  a  Union  in  which  some  were  free  states  and 
come  were  slave  sbites.  They  had  the  ideal  b<^fore  them,  but  they 
wrre  unable  to  perfect  it  all  at  once.  What  did  they  do?  Tliey 
did  as  the  architect  does  who  raises  a  structure  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  sand,  and  wood,  andiron;  where  there  is  a  weakness  of  material, 
and  -where  the  strength  ol'  the  edifice  would  be  impaired  by  it,  he 
a|iplies  braces,  and  props,  and  bulwarks,  and  buttresses  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  so  as  to  make  the  weak  part  combine  with,  and  be  held 
together  in  solid  connection  with  the  firm  and  strong.  That  is  what 
our  fathers  intended  to  do,  and  what  they  did  do,  when  they  framed 
the  federal  government.  Seeing  this  element  of  slavery,  which  they 
(vnld  not  eliminate,  they  said,  "  We  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not 
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weaken  the  edifice  and  bring  it  down.  We  will  take  care  that 
although  we  cannot  get  rid  of  slaves  now,  the  number  of  slaves 
Iicioafter  shall  diminish  and  the  number  of  white  men  shall  increase, 
and  that  ultimately  the  element  of  free  white  men  shall  be  so  strong 
tiiat  the  element  of  slavery  shall  be  inadequate  to  produce  any 
i^ciious  danger,  calamity,  or  di.saster,"  How  did  they  do  this? 
Tlicy  did  it  in  a  simple  way  by  autliorizing  congress  to  prohibit,  and 
])ractically  by  prohibiting,  the  African  slave  trade  after  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  constitution; 
supposing  that  if  no  more  slaves  were  imported,  the  American 
people,  then  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  emancipation,  would 
\)u  iible  to  eliminate  from  the  country  the  small  amount  of  slavery 
whjijh  would  be  left  to  decay  and  decline  for  want  of  invigoration 
by  the  African  slave  trade.  They  did  another  thing.  They  set 
apart  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  nearly  all  of  the 
umiocupied  domain  of  the  United  Stiites,  for  freemen  only,  declaring 
that,  neither  slavery  nor  involnntary  servitude  should  ever  enter  on 
it.'*  soil.  They  did  one  thing  more.  They  declared  that  congress 
sliouid  pass  uniform  laws  of  naturalization,  so  that  when  the  impor- 
tiitiiin  of  African  slaves  should  cease,  voluntary  immigration  of 
freemen  from  all  other  lands  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated. 
'i'liLis,  while  unable  tJj  exclude  slavery  from  the  system,  they  pro- 
vided for  the  rapid  development  and  perfection  of  the  principle  that 
ah  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  we  see  all  around  us  the  results  of  that 
wise  i>olicy.  Certain  of  the  stites  concurred  partially  in  the  policy 
of  the  fathers.  I  hardly  need  tell  you  what  states  they  were.  They 
were  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  other  states  did  not  It  is 
ffnrcely  necessary  to  name  them.  They  were  the  six  southern  states 
of  the  Union.  The  six  southern  states  said,  although  the  constitu- 
tion has  arreiited  the  slave  trade  and  invited  emigration,  and  adopted 
tlie  policy  of  making  all  the  men  of  the  new  states  free  and  equal, 
vrt  we  will  adhere  to  the  system  of  slavery.  You  see  how  it  has 
w-o!ked  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  You 
«ee  it  in  the  wheat  fields  of  New  York,  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Illi- 
nois, of  Wisconsin.  You  see  it  in  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Vermont 
iiiid  New  Hampshire;  you  see  it  in  the  cattle  that  multiply  upon  ten 
tiiousand  hills ;  you  see  it  in  the  million  of  spindles  in  the  manufae- 
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toriea  of  the  east,  and  in  the  forges  and  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania ; 
you  see  it  in  the  crowded  shipping  of  New  York,  and  in  her  palaws 
and  towers,  emulating  the  magnificence  of  the  old  world,  and  gra.5p 
ing  for  itself  the  commerce  of  the  globe.  You  see  even  in  California 
and  Oregon  the  same  results ;  you  see  them  in  the  copper  ore  dug 
out  on  the  banks  of  lake  Superior,  the  iron  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
gypsum  in  New  York,  the  salt  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  the  lead  in 
Illinois,  and  the  silver  and  the  gold  in  the  free  states  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  ail  these  you  see  the  fruits  of  this  policy.  Neither  in 
forest,  nor  in  mines,  nor  in  manufactories,  nor  in  workshop,  is  there 
found  one  African  slave  that  turns  a  wheel  or  supplies  the  oil  which 
keeps  the  machinery  in  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  you  see  millioiis 
of  freemen  crowding  each  other  in  perpetual  waves,  rolling  over  fiom 
Europe  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  flowing  on  and  forming  great 
states  on  the  western  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains — still  rolliiig 
on  again  perpetually  until  it  constitutes  new  states,  in  which  is  built 
up  here  in  Minnesota  in  nine  years,  a  capital  equal  to  the  capital 
built  in  any  slave  state  in  the  Union  in  two  hundred  years. 

You  see  here  the  fruits  of  this  great  policy  of  the  fathers.  You 
see  what  comes  of  a  wise  policy.  But  do  not  let  us  mistake  it  fVir 
policy.  It  is  not  mere  policy.  It  is  the  national  practice  of  simple 
justice,  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  for  the  freedom  which 
we  boast  so  highly,  which  we  love  so  dearly  and  so  justly,  which  we 
prefer  above  every  other  earthly  good,  and  without  which  earth  is 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  What  is  it?  Nothing  but  you 
allowing  to  me  my  rights,  and  I  allowing  to  you  equal  rights — every 
man  having  exactly  his  own— the  right  to  decide  whether  fae  will 
labor  and  eat,  or  will  be  idle  and  die ;  and  if  he  will  labor,  for  wliat 
he  will  labor  and  for  whom  he  will  labor,  and  the  right  to  discharge 
his  employ  er  just  ei  ictly  as  the  employer  can  discharge  him.  You 
see  the  fruita  of  this  policy  in  another  way.  Go  over  the  American 
continent  trom  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  wherever  the  principle  of 
equality  has  heed  adopted  and  adhered  to,  and  every  citizen  of  a 
state,  and  every  citizen  of  every  other  state,  and  every  exile  from  a 
foreign  nation,  may  write,  print,  speak  and  vote  when  he  acquires  the 
right  to  vote,  just  exactly  as  he  pleases,  and  there  is  no  man  to 
molest  him,  no  man  to  terrify  him,  no  man  even  to  complain  of  him. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  go  into  any  state  which  has  retained  the 
principle  of  the  inequality  of  man,  and  determined  that  it  will  retain 
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it  to  the  last,  and  you  will  find  the  state  where  not  even  the  native 
born  citizen  and  slaveholder,  certainly  none  but  he,  can  express  his 
opinion  OH  the  question  whether  the  African  is  or  is  not  a  descend- 
ant of  Ham,  or  whether  he  is  equal  or  inferior  to  the  white  man,  and 
if  he  be  inferior,  whether  it  is  not  therefore  the  duty  of  the  white 
man  to  enslave  him.  No,  "  mum's  the  word  "  for  freemen  wherever 
slavery  is  retained  and  cherished. 

Silence  on  matters  of  statej  the  absence  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  freedom  of  the  presa^what  kind  of  freedom  is  that?  Is  there  a 
man  in  Minnesota  who  would  for  one  day  consent  to  live  in  it  if  he 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  hurrah  ibr  Lincoln  and  Ilamlin,  or 
hurrah  for  Douglas,  to  hurrah  for  freedom,  or  to  hurrah  for  slavery, 
jast  as  he  liked?  I  think  that  these  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand people  who  inhabit  here,  would  be  seen  moving  right  out  east 
a])d  west,  into  British  North  America,  or  into  Kamlschatka,  any- 
wliere  on  the  earth  to  get  out  of  this  luxuriant  and  beautiful  valley, 
if  any  power,  human  or  divine,  should  announce  to  them  thathence- 
furth  they  spoke  and  voted  their  real  sentiments  and  their  real  choice 
at  their  peri!  of  imprisonment  or  death.  Now,  fellow  citizens,  you 
need  only  look  around  through  such  a  mass  of  American  citizens  as 
[  can  see  before  me,  and  you  may  go  over  all  the  free  states  in  the 
D"nion,  and  you  will  find  them  every  day  of  the  week  somewhere 
giirhered  together,  expressing  their  opinions  and  preparing  to  declare 
their  wii!  just  exactly  as  you  are  doing.  Does  this  happen  to  be  so  ? 
Is  it  mere  chance  ?  Is  it,  indeed,  even  man's  work,  or  device,  or 
cfintrivance,  that  in  this  land,  on  this  side  of  the  great  lakes,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  this  aide  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  men  may 
all  meet  or  may  all  stay  apart,  may  all  speak,  think,  act,  print,  write 
and  vote  just  exactly  as  they  please,  while  there  is  no  other  land  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  t«n  men  can  be  assembled  together  to 
exercise  the  same  rights  without  being  dispersed  by  an  armed  band 
of  soldiers  ?  Does  it  happen  to  be  so  in  the  United  States,  or  is  it 
the  result  of  that  higher  law  controlling  the  destinies  of  races,  of 
nations,  of  men,  so  as  to  bring  out  and  perfect  here  the  model  of  what 
I  have  described  as  the  true  constitution  of  society,  of  a  self-govern- 
ing people,  on  the  principle  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men  ?  Manifestly  it  is  not  of  man's  device  or  con. 
trivance,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  superior  power  that 

"shapes  our  ends. 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  willl" 
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while  we  see  how  obviously  this  is  the  result  of  controlliii» 
,  in  aecordanee  with  the  very  purpose  of  a  benevolent  Pru- 
vidence,  how  singular  and  strange  it  is  that  so  much  pains  have  Ijrcii 
taken  by  ourselves  to  defeat  and  prevent  the  organization  and  ])i.'r- 
fection  of  this  very  system  of  government  among  uri!  What  lias 
not  the  nation  seen  done  and  permitted  to  be  done  in  the  federal 
council  at  Washington  ?  They  have  permitted  statutes  to  be  mn-h 
and  judgments  to  be  rendered  in  their  name,  declaring  that  men  are 
not  freemen,  but  that  in  certain  conditions,  and  in  certain  plants, 
they  are  merchandise,  Tlie  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  of 
America  never  rises  without  recording  judgments  and  directing 
executions  for  the  sale  of  men,  women. and  children  as  merchandiHu; 
and  this  is  done  in  your  name  and  mine.  Tlie  constitution  never 
declared,  never  intended  to  declare,  was  never  by  its  fi-amers  under- 
stood to  declare,  that  any  man  could  be  a  chattel  or  merchandisL'. 
All  that  it  did  declare  v/aa  that  all  men  should  have  rights  to  per- 
sonal security  and  personal  liberty  withiii  the  action  of  the  federid 
government.  You  see  how  we  have  had  new  religious  systems 
established  among  us,  teaching  that  the  African  slaves  among  us, 
nay,  all  Africans,  are  tlie  children  of  an  aecurried  parent,  who  was 
cursed  not  only  in  his  own  person  and  in  his  own  day  and  gencrn- 
tion,  but  in  all  his  generations,  and  teaching  tliat  everybody  had  a 
right  to  curse  anew  these  accursed  generations  to  the  end  of  time. 
We  have  had  religioas  creeds  established  among  us,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  capture  and  return  to  slavery  slaves  I'scaping  from  their 
owners,  because,  they  say,  St.  Paul  sent  biiek  Onesimus,  as  they  siLy, 
to  his  master — even  teaching  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  and  a  free 
state,  not  only  to  submit  to  laws  passed  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
human  bondage,  but  even  personally  to  execute  them.  You  have  seen 
how,  in  a  portion  of  the  Union,  the  great  governing  race,  the  white 
man,  actually  deprive  themselves  in  a  large  degree  of  the  advanti'gps 
of  education  and  instruction  for  greater  security  of  keeping  slaves  in 
ignorance,  so  that  schools  and  colleges  and  universities,  as  they  are 
organized  and  perfected  in  the  free  states,  and  now  in  most  of  the 
states  in  western  Europe,  are,  if  not  unpopular,  yet  feebly  maintanied 
in  the  slave  states.  You  have  seen  how  we  have,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  policy  of  our  forefathers,  surrendered  in  1820  the  stale  of 
Missouri,  and  all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  that  lies 
south  of  36°  30',  to  slavery,  and  contented  ourselves  with  saving  to 
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I'rcedom  what  lay  north  of  that  lino ;  and  you  Imve  seen  how,  only 
forty  years  afterward,  iu  order  to  counteract  and  entirely  defeat  the 
policy  of  the  fathers  in  estiibliahing  such  institutions  as  tijtiso,  wo 
surrendered  and  gave  up  tlie  wliole  of  what  we  had  saved  in  Itiit), 
abiuidoning  Kaus;Ls  and  the  whole  of  our  possessions  fj'om  one  ejid 
lif  the  eoniineiit  to  the  other,  to  be  made  slave  colonies  and  slave 
suites,  if  slave  owners  could  niidce  tlieni  so,  and  agi-eeiug  that  we 
would  receive  them  into  the  Union,  as  we  had  already  agreed  to 
receive  four  slave  stiit«s  out  of  Texas,  to  the  end  tiiat  this  govern- 
ment might  not  continue  to  be,  and  develop  itiself  to  be  a  govern  inent 
li)unded  on  the  equality  of  man,  but  shoald  be  and  remain  ibi-evi.'r  a 
^ivernment  founded  on  the  prineipie  of  property  in  man.  Vou 
liave  seen,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  how  the  congreswuf  the  United 
States,  ill  oi'der  to  defeat  this  great  policy,  has  suppressed,  for  a  period 
of  nearly  ten  years,  freedom  of  debate  and  the  rigiit  of  petition  oli  llie 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  in  the  senati/nf 
the  United  States.  You  know  now  how  the  mails  of  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  espionage,  to  the  end  that  any  paper,  or  letter, 
or  writing  that  shall  argue  ibr  freedom  against  slavery,  sliali  be 
abstracted  and  dentroyal  and  wilhdrr.wn  in  onierto  fortify  the  power 
of  slavery.  You  have  seen  the  fed(!ru!  oovernniuit  comiive  and 
cooperate  and  combine  with  the  slave  party  in  ciideawiruni  to  li>rce 
slavery  on  the  people  of  Kansas  when  they  had  refused  to  arrtept  it 
Did  I  say  that  you  have  seen  all  these  things  done?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  most  of  you  have,  at  some  time  of  your  lives,  given  yonr 
consent  by  your  voices,  and  even  your  voles,  that  ihey  should  be 
di>ne.     They  are  our  own  work. 

The  American  people  have  adopted  these  measures  to  counteract 
and  subvert  the  very  principle  of  freedom  established  by  the  consii- 
tution.  And  now,  since  so  much  has  been  done,  let  us  see  what  is 
the  result  after  all,  what  advantage  has  slavery  got,  and  what  has 
freedom  lost.  While  we  have  for  forty  years  given  onr  fi-ee  consent 
that  freedom  should  be  strippe<l  of  everything,  and  that  slavery 
should  be  invested  with  all  power  and  domination,  w^hy  they  h;ive 
arrested  the  march  of  emancipation  at  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
have  left  the  ancient  slavery  still  lingering  in  Delavvar'^  Maryland, 
Virginia,  ISorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  they  have 
added  to  them  five  or  six  slave  state's  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
the  United  States.     Thai  is  all  that  they  h^tve  dnric.  ;iinl  on  the  other 
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hand  the  great  vital  principle  of  the  republic — this  principle  of  &e& 
doin  and  equality — what  has  it  not  done?  It  has  abolished  slavery 
in  seven  of  the  original  slave  states,  and  has  produced  new  and  strong 
and  most  vigorous  and  virtuous  states,  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  all  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
and  it  has  established  freedom  beyond  the  power  of  being  overthrown, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Certainly,  since  we  can  Jay  so 
little  claim  to  having  produced  these  results  by  our  own  work  or 
■wisdom  or  virtue,  what  could  have  secured  them  but  that  overruling 
Pi.iwer,  which,  by  its  higher  laws,  controls  even  the  perverse  wills  of 
men,  and  which  means  nothing  less  than  that  this  shall  be,  hence- 
forth and  forever  as  it  was  established  in  the  beginning — a  land  not 
of  slavery,  but  a  land  of  freedom, 

Kitlier  in  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  you  agree  with  me  in 
attributing  it  to  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  or  not,  thi« 
battle  has  been  fought — this  victory  has  been  won.  '  Slavery  to-day 
is  for  the  first  time  not  only  powerless,  but  without  influence  in  the 
Aineriean  republic.  The  serried  ranks  of  party  alWr  party  which 
rallied  around  it  to  sustain  and  support  it,  are  broken  under  the 
ir'i^esistible  pressure  of  a  new  party,  oi^anized  to  restore  freedom  to 
its  original  and  just  position  in  the  government.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  no  man  in  a  free  state  can  be 
bribed  to  vote  for  slavery.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  the  power  to  make  good  a  bribe  or  a  seduction  by  which  ti> 
convert  whigs  or  democrats  to  support  slavery.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  republic,  the  slave  power  has  not  even  the 
ability  to  terrify  or  alarm  the  freeman  so  as  to  make  him  submit,  or 
even  to  compromise.  It  rails  now  with  a  feeble  voice,  instead  of 
thundering  as  it  did  in  our  ears  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past. 
With  a  feeble  and  muttering  voice  they  cry  out  that  they  will  tear 
tiie  Union  to  pieces.  They  complain  that  if  we  will  not  surrender  our 
principles,  and  our  system,  and  our  right,  being  a  majority,  to  rule, 
and  if  we  will  not  accept  their  system  and  such  rulers  as  they  will 
give  us,  they  will  go  out  of  the  Union.  "  Who's  afraid'  ?"  No- 
body's afraid.  Nobody  can  be  bought.  Now,  fellow  citizens,  let 
me  ask  you,  since  you  are  so  prompt  at  answering,  suppose  at  any 
time  within  the  last  forty  years  we  could  have  found  the  American 
people  in  the  free  states  everywhere  just  as  they  are  in  the  free 

IHere  hundreds  of  >oiceB  responded,  "Nobodj- !" 
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states  now,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  there  was  no  party  that 
could  be  bought,  nobody  that  could  be  scared — how  much  sooner  do 
you  think  this  revolution  would  have  come  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged?  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  one  day  from  1787  until 
now  when  slavery  had  any  power  in  the  government,  except  what 
it  derived  from  buying  up  men  of  weak  virtue,  little  principle  and 
great  cupidity,  and  terrifying  men  of  weak  nerves  in  the  free  states. 

And  now  I  ask  what  has  made  this  great  political  change?  How 
is  it  that  the  American  people  who,  only  ten  years  ago,  said,  "  Take 
part  if  you  will,  take  all  if  you  must,"  who,  only  six  years  ago, 
p:iid,  "Take  Kansas,  carry  slavery  over  it  peacefully  ii'  you  can^ 
forcibly  if  yon  must,"  who,  when  the  widow's  lament  and  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  liberty  cried  out  from  the  ground  and  appealed  to 
them  for  help  and  sympathy,  announced,  "Let  Kansas  shriek," — 
how  is  it  that  in  the  space  of  six  years  you  haVe  all  become  the 
whole  people  of  the  north  and  of  the  northwest,  the  whole  people 
of  the  free  states  have  become  all  at  once  so  honest  that  none 
of  them  can  be  bought,  so  brave  that  none  of  them  can  be'terrified  ? 
I  will  tell  you.  Theorists  and  visionaries  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  who, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  were  safest  from  the  invasion  of  slavery, 
and  had  least  to  suffer  from  it,  while  these  prairies  and  fields  and 
wilileraesses  were  as  yet  being  filled  up  and  unorganized,  could  not 
he  convinced  of  the  imminence  of  the  <ianger.  It  has  been  next  to 
impossible  to  convince  the  man  who  lives  on  the  sidewalk  in  an 
Atlantic  city,  or  even  the  farmer  in  his  field  in  Ontario,  or  Cayuga, 
or  Berks,  or  Windham,  or  Suffolk,  or  any  one  of  the  counties  of  the 
eastern  states,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence  whether 
slaves  or  freemen  constitute  the  people,  the  ruling  powers  of  the  new 
states.  But  just  in  the  right  moment  when  the  battle  was  as  good 
as  lost,  the  immigration  from  the  eastern  states  and  from  the  old 
world,  into  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  rose- 
up  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  had  been 
saved  to  them  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  appreciating  its  value 
and  importance,  and  feeling  every  man  for  himself  that  he  neither 
would  be  a  slave,  nor  make  a  slave,  nor  own  a  slave,  nor  allow  any 
other  man  to  make  or  buy  or  own  a  slave  within  the  state  to  which 
they  belonged.  They  came  like  the  army  of  Blucher  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  won.  The  northwest  has  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  the  stati'smen  of  1787,  and  the  virtue  of  the  Ameri- 

VoL.  IV.  44 
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can  people;  and  now,  since  jdu  were  so  determined  tliat  slavery 
should  be  arrested,  and  tbat  freedom  should  henceforth  be  national 
and  slavery  only  sectional,  we  of  the  Atlantic  states  are  becoming 
just  as  honest  and  just  as  brave  as  you  are. 

But  I  must  not  be  misinterpreted.  I  have  said  that  this  battle 
was  fought  and  this  victory  won.  I  said  so  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  four  years  ago,  and  I  was  thought  to  have  thereby 
been  demoralizing  instead  of  encouraging  the  great  army  of  freedom 
to  consummate  its  triumph.  I  knew  better,  I  knew  that  men  work 
all  the  better  and  all  the  braver  when  they  hiive  hope  and  confi- 
dence of  success  and  triumph  instead  of  contending  under  the  influ- 
ence of  despondency  or  despair.  This  battle  is  fought  and  this 
victory  is  won,  provided  nevertheless  tijat  you  remain  determined 
to  maintain  the  great  republican  party  under  its  great  and  glorious 
leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  inaugurating  its  principles  into  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  provided  you  stand  by  him 
in  his  administration,  if  it  shall  be,  sis  I  trust  it  will,  a  wise  and  just 
and  good  one,  untd  the  adversary  shall  find  out  that  he  lias  been 
beaten,  and  shall  voluntarily  retire  from  the  field.  Unless  you  do 
that  there  still  is  danger  that  all  that  has  been  gained  may  be  lost. 

There  is  one  danger  remaining — one  only.  Slavery  can  never 
more  (bree  itself,  or  be  forced,  from  the  stock  that  exists  among  us 
into  the  territories  of  the  tTnitcd  Slates,  But  the  eupidity  of  trade 
and  the  ambition  of  those  whose  interests  are  identified  with  slavery, 
iire  such  that  they  may  clandestinely  and  surreptitiously  reopen,  either 
within  the  forms  of  law  or  without  them,  the  African  slave  tradt^, 
and  may  bring  in  new  cargoes  of  African  slaves  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  head,  and  scatter  them  into  tbe  territories,  and  once  getting 
possession  of  new  domain  they  may  again  renew  their  operations 
against  the  patriotism  of  the  American  people.  Therefore  it  is  I 
enjoin  upon  yon  all  to  regard  yottrselves  as  men  who,  although  you 
have  achieved  the  victory  and  are  entitled  even  now,  it  seems,  to 
laurels,  are  nevertheless  enlisted  for  the  war  and  for  yoiir  naturid 
lives.  You  are  committed  to  maintain  the  great  policy  until  it  sliidi 
have  been  so  firmly  established  in  the  hearts  and  wills  and  aftections 
of  the  American  people,  that  there  shall  never  be  again  a  departure 
from  it.  We  look  to  you  of  the  northwest  to  finally  decide  whether 
this  is  to  be  a  land  of  slavery  or  of  freed<mi.  The  people  of  the 
northwest  are  to  be  the  arbiti.'rs  of  its  destiny  ;  the  virtue  that  is  to 
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save  the  nation  must  reside  in  the  northwest,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  not  the  people  who  live  on  the  sidewalks  and  who  deal  in 
merchandise  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  coasts,  that  exercise  the 
power  of  government,  of  sovereignty,  in  the  United  States,  The 
political  power  of  the  United  States  resides  in  the  owners  of  the 
land  of  the  United  States.  The  owners  of  workshops  and  of  the 
banks  are  in  the  east,  and  the  owners  of  the  gold  mines  are  in 
the  far  west;  but  the  owners  of  the  land  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  source  of  the  great  river  and  the  great  lakes.  On  both  sides 
of  the  noble  flood  are  the  people  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  des- 
tinies of  the  republic. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  of  you  what  I  think  of  Minnesota. 
I  wdl  not  enlarge  further  than  to  say,  that  Minnesota  must  be  eitlier 
a  great  state  or  a  mean  one,  just  as  her  people  shall  have  wisdom 
and  virtue  to  decide.  That  some  great  states  are  to  be  built  uj)  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  I  know.  You  will  no  longer  hereafter  hear 
iif  the"01d  Dominion  "  wtate.  Dominion  has  been  passing  away 
from  Virginia  long  ago.  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  the  "Keystone" 
of  the  American  UiiiuTi,  for  the  arch  has  been  extended  from  tiie 
Atlantic  eoast  to  the  Pacifle  ocean,  and  the  center  of  the  arcli  is 
moved  westward  also;  a  new  keystone  is  to  be  inserted  in  that  ai'  h. 
New  York  will  cea.se  to  be  the  "Empire  State,"  and  a  new  Empire 
State  will  grow  up  in  a  northern  latitude,  where  the  hntds  are  rich, 
and  where  the  people  who  cultivate  them  are  all  free  and  all  equal ; 
where  the  wealth  of  the  continent  is  made,  not  where  it  is  exchanged. 
That  state  which  shall  be  truest  to  the  great  fundamental  principle 
of  the  govemment,  tlie  principle  of  equality,  that  state  which  shall 
be  most  faithful,  most  vigorous  in  developing  and  perfecting  society 
on  this  principle,  will  be  at  once  the  New  Dominion  State,  the  new 
Keystone  State,  the  new  Empire  Stiite.  If  there  is  any  state  in 
the  northwest  that  has  been  kinder  to  me  than  the  state  of  Minnesotri, 
and  if  such  a  consideration  could  influence  me,  then  I  perhaps  might 
have  a  sympathy  with  the  emulation  of  some  other  state.  I  will 
only  say  that  every  man  who  has  an  honest  heart  and  a  clear  head, 
can  see  that  these  proud  distinctions  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota,  and  every  generous  heart  will  be  willing  to  give 
her  a  fair  chance  to  secure  them. 
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CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  3,  1860. 

Hail  to  the  state  of  Illinois  1  whose  iron  roads  form  the  spinal 
column  of  that  system  of  internal  continental  trade  which  surpasses 
all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  and  has  no  parallel  or  imi- 
tation in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Hail  to  Chicago !  the  heart  which  supplies  life  to  this  great  system 
of  railroads — Chicago,  the  last  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  mar- 
velous creations  of  civilization  in  North  America. 

Hail  to  ibis  council  chamber  of  the  great  republican  party !  justly 
adapted,  by  its  vastness  and  its  simplicity,  to  its  great  purposes — 
the  hall  where  the  representatives  of  freemen  framed  that  creed  of 
rej)ublican  faith  wbich  carries  healing  for  the  relief  of  a  disordered 
nation.  Woe  I  woe!  be  to  him  who  shall  add  or  shall  subtract  one 
word  from  that  simple,  sublime,  truthful,  beneficent  creed. ' 

Hail  to  the  representatives  of  the  republican  party  1  chosen  here 
by  the  republicans  of  the  United  States,  and  placed  upon  the  plat- 
form of  that  creed,  Happy  shall  he  be  who  shall  give  them  his 
suffrage.  If  he  be  an  old  man,  he  shall  show  the  virtue  of  wisdom 
acquired  by  experience.  If  he  be  a  young  man,  he  shall  in  all  his 
coming  years  tell  his  fellow  men  with  pride,  "  I ,  too,  voted  for 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

That  republican  creed  is  nevertheless  no  partisan  creed.  It  is  a 
national  faith,  because  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  one  life  sustaining, 
life-expanding  idea  of  the  American  republic.  What  is  the  idea 
more  or  less  than  simply  this:  That  civilization  is  to  be  maintained 
and  carried  on  upon  this  continent  by  federal  slates,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  free  soil,  free  labor,  free  speech,  equal  rights,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage? 

This  is  no  new  idea.  This  idea  had  its  first  utterance,  and  the 
boldest  and  clearest  of  all  the  utterances  it  has  ever  received,  in  tho 
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very  few  words  that  were  spoken  by  this  nation  when  it  came  before 
the  world,  took  its  place  upon  the  stage  of  human  action,  asserted  its 
lEdependence  in  the  fear  of  GocI,  and  in  full  confidence  of  the 
approval  of  mankind,  and  declared  that  henceforth  it  held  those  to 
be  its  enemies  who  should  oppose  it  in  war,  and  those  to  be  ita 
friends  who  should  maintain  with  it  relations  of  peace.  That  utter- 
ance was  expressed  in  thewe  simple  words :  "  We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  have  the 
inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Tliid 
great  national  idea  has  been  working  out  its  fruits  ever  since.  Its 
work  is  seen  in  the  perfect  acceptance  of  it  by  eighteen  of  the  thirty- 
four  states  of  the  Union — or  se.venteen  of  the  thirty-three,  if  Kansa.s 
is  to  be  considered  out.  It  is  asserting  itself  in  the  establishment  of 
new  states  throughout  the  west,  as  it  baa  revolutionized  and  is  revo- 
lutionizing all  of  western  and  southern  Europe.  Why  is  this  idea 
so  effective  ?  It  is  because  it  is  the  one  chief  living,  burning,  inex.' 
tinguishable  thought  of  human  nature  itself,  entertained  by  man  in 
every  age  and  in  every  clime. 

This  natiorial  idea  works  not  unopposed.  Every  good  and  virtu- 
oiia  and  benevolent  principle  in  nature  has  its  antagonist,  and  this 
great  national  idea  woi'ks  in  perpetual  opposition — I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  in  irrepressible  conflict — with  an  erroneous,  a  deceitful,  a 
delusive  idea.  Do  you  ask  what  that  delusive  idea  is?  It  is  the 
idea  that  civilization  ought  and  can  be  effected  on  this  continent  by 
this  same  form  of  federal  states,  based  on  the  principles  of  slitve 
labor — of  African  slave  labor,  of  unequal  rights  and  unequal  repre- 
sentation, resulting  in  unequal  suffrage. 

Can  it  be  that  this  great  creed  of  ours  needs  exposition  or  defent^e  ? 
It  seems  to  me  so  evidently  just  and  true,  that  it  requires  no  expo- 
sition and  needs  no  defense.  Certainly  in  foreign  countries  it  needs 
none.  In  Scotland,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or  Eussia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Europe,  or  in  Asia,  or  in  Africa,  you  will 
never  find  one  human  being  who  denies  the  truth  and  the  justice  of 
this  our  national  idea  of  the  equality  of  men.  It  needs  no  exposition 
anywhere.  It  is  one  of  those  propositions  that  when  addressed  to 
thoughtful  men  needs  no  explanation  or  defense.     And  why  notV 

Here  we  can  see  for  ourselves  this  mean  and  miserable  stream  of 
black  African  slaverystealing  along,  turbid  andmuddy,as  it  is  drawn 
from  its  stagnant  source  in  the  slave  states;  we  see  that  it  is  pesti- 
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lential  in  the  atmosphere  it  passes  through;  we  can  see  how  inade- 
quate it  is  and  unfit  to  irrlgiite  a  whole  continent  with  the  hving 
waiers  of  licaUh  and  Hfe ;  we  can  see  how  it  is  that  everything  within 
its  sphere  withers  and  droops;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  also 
see  free  lahor  as  it  descends  the  mountain  sides  in  torrents,  is  then 
gathered  in  rivulets,  which,  increasing  always  in  volume  and  power, 
spread  all  over  tlie  land.  We  can  well  see,  by  the  effects  it  has 
already  produced,  how  it  irrigates  and  must  continue  to  irrigate  this 
whole  continent;  how  every  good  and  virtuous  thing  lives  and 
breathes  by  its  support.  We  see  the  magical  fertility  which  results 
from  its  presence,  because  it  is  around  us  and  before  us. 

We  soinetimea  hear  an  argument  for  a  political  proposition  made 
in  this  form :  One  offers  to  "  take  a  thing  to  be  done  by  the  job." 
Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  could  be  one  man  bold 
enough,  great  enough,  and  wise  enough  to  take  "by  the  job"  the 
woik  of  establishing  civilization  over  this  broad  continent  of  North 
America.  He  would  of  course  want  to  do  it  in  the  shortest  time,  at 
the  cheapest  expense  and  in  the  best  manner.  Now,  would  such  a 
contractor  ever  dream  of  importing  African  barbarians,  or  of  taking 
their  children  or  d&scendants  in  this  country  to  build  up  and  people 
great  free  states  all  over  this  land,  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  ocean?  Would  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  accept,  as  the. 
rightful,  natural,  healthful  and  best  possible  agency  which  he  could 
select,  the  free  labor  of  free  men,  the  minds,  the  thoughts,  the  wills, 
the  purposes,  the  ambitions  of  enlightened  freemen,  such  as  we  claim 
ourselves  to  be  ?  Would  he  not  receive  all  who  claimed  to  aid  in 
such  services  as  these,  whether  they  were  born  on  this  soil  or  cradled 
in  foreign  lands? 

1  care  not  when  reckless  men  say,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  or  under 
the  iniluence  of  interest,  passion  or  prejudice,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  slavery  shall  pervade  the  whole  land,  or  a  part 
of  ihe  land,  and  freedom  the  residue ;  that  freedom  and  slavery  may 
take  their  chances;  that  they  "don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  down."  There  is  no  man  who  has  an  enlightened  conscience 
who  is  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  human  bondage.  There  is  no 
man  who  is  enlightened  and  honest,  who  would  not  abate  part  of 
his  worldly  wealth,  if  he  could  thereby  convert  this  land  from  aland 
cursed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  slavery,  into  a  land  of  equal  and 
impartial  liberty.     And  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know  this :  I  know  it 
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because  every  man  dematids  Treedom  for  himself,  and  refuses  b)  be  a 
slave.  No  free  rniui,  who  is  a  man,  wonld  consent  to  be  a  slave. 
Every  slave  who  has  any  manhood  in  him  desires  to  be  fr<.'e;  every 
man  who  has  an  unperverted  reason,  laments,  condemns  and  deplores 
the  practice  of  commeree  in  man.  The  executioner  is  always  odious, 
even  thongh  his  task  is  iieccssavy  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  turn  with  horror  and  disgust  from  him  who  wields  the  ax.  So 
tliu  slaveholder  turns  with  disgust  from  the  auctioneer  who  sells  the 
man  and  woman  whom  he  has  reared  and  held  in  slavery,  although 
he  receives  the  profits  of  the  side  into  his  own  coffers. 

T  know  this  national  idea  of  ours  is  just  and  right  for  another 

reason.     It  is  that  in  the  whole  history  of  sticiety  human  nature  hiis 

never,  never  honored  one  man  who  reduced  another  man  to  bondage. 

Tlie  world  is  full  of  monuments  in  honor  of  men  who  have  delivered 

.  their  fellow  men  from  slavery. 

Since  this  idea  is  self-evidently  just,  aud  is  of  itself  pure,  peace- 
sble,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated  and  full  of  good  works,  will  you 
tell  me  why  it  is  that  it  has  not  been  fully  accepted  by  the  American 
people  ?  Alas  1  that  it  sliould  be  so.  Perhaps  I  can  throw  light  on 
that  by  asking  another  question.  Is  not  Christianity  pure,  peace- 
able, gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated  and  full  of  good  works?  and  yet 
is  not  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  Still  a  church  mihtant?  Alas  I 
that  it  should  be  so.  Christianty  explains  for  herself  how  it  is  that 
she  is  rejected  of  men.  She  says  it  is  because  men  love  darkness 
ratlier  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  I  shall  not  say  this 
in  regard  to  the  subjexit  of  freedom.  I  know  better.  I  know  that 
my  countrymen  love  light,  not  darkness.  They  are  even  in  the  state 
and  disposition  of  the  Roman  governor,  "  almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  be  a  Christian,"  and  almost  the  American  people  are  persuaded 
to  be  republicans.  Why,  then,  are  they  not  n^fc^e^Aer  persuaded? 
The  answer  cannot  be  given  without  some  reflection.  It  involvesan 
examination  of  our  national  conduct  and  life. 

The  reason  why  the  country  is  only  almost  and  not  altogether 
persuaded  to  be  republican,  is  hecau.se  the  national  sense  and  judg- 
ment have  been  perverted.  We  inherited  slavery;  it  is  organized 
into  our  national  life — ^into  our  forms  of  government.  It  exists 
among  us,  unsuspected  in  its  evils,  because  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, by  niitional  habit,  to  endure  and  tolerate  slavery.  The  effect 
of  this  habit  arising  from  the  presence  of  slavery,  is  to  produce  a 
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want  of  moral  courage  among  the  people  and  an  indispoeition  to 
entertain  and  examine  the  subject.  It  is  not,  however,  the  fault  of 
the  people.  This  lack  of  moral  courage  ia  chiefly  the  fault  of  the 
political  representatives  of  the  people.  In  every  district  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  every  seat  in  congress,  the  people  might  select 
men  apparently  as  brave,  as  truthful,  as  fearless  and  as  iirm  as  Owen 
Lovejoy.  Yet,  you  may  fill  the  halls  of  congress  with  men  from  all 
the  free  states  who  seem  to  be  as  reliable  as  Owen  Lovejoy ;  but 
on  the  clangor  of  the  slavery  bugle  in  the  hall  they  begin  to  waver 
and  fail.  They  retire.  They  suifer  themselves  to  be  demoralized ; 
and  they  return  to  demoralize  the  people.  Slavery  never  hesitatcy 
to  raise  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets  to  terrify  the  timid. 

Slavery  has,  too,  another  argument  for  the  timid;  it  is  power. 
The  concentration  of  slavery  gives  it  a  fearful  political  power.  You 
know  how  long  it  has  been  the  controlling  power  in  the  executive 
(iepartment  of  the  government.  Slavery  uses  that  power,  as  might 
be  expected — to  punish  those  who  oppose  it,  to  reward  those  who 
serve  it.  All  representatives  are  naturally  ambitious ;  all  representa- 
tatives  like  fame ;  if  they  do  not  like  pecuniary  rewards,  they  like 
tlie  distinctions  of  place.  They  like  to  be  popular.  When  the 
]>eople  are  demoralized,  he  who  is  constant  becomes  offensive  and 
obnoxious;  he  loses  position  and  the  party  cbooses  some  other  rep- 
resentative who  will  be  less  obnoxious.  These  demoralized  repre- 
sentatives inculcate  among  the  people  pernicious  lessons  and  sustain 
themselves  by  adopting  compromises.  They  compromise  so  far,  if 
possible,  as  to  save  place  and  a  show  of  principle ;  they  save  them- 
selves first,  and  Jet  freedom  take  her  chances. 

A  community  thus  demoralized  by  its  representatives  is  fearful 
of  considering  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all.  It  does  not  like  to  look 
back  upon  its  record ;  it  does  not  dare  to  look  forward  to  see  what 
are  to  he  the  consequences  of  errors.  It  desires  peace  and  quiet. 
We  shall  see  in  a  moment  what  fearful  sacrifices  have  been  made 
under  the  influence  of  this  demoralization  by  the  power  of  the 
government. 

The  first  act  of  demoralization  was  to  surrender  the  territory  of 
Arkansas  and  the  territory  of  Missouri  to  slavery,  and  also  by  im- 
plication all  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  acquired  by 
purchase  from  France,  that  lay  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  latitude.     Take  up  j'our  maps  when  you  go  home, 
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and  observe  what  a  broad  bdt  of  cnuntry,  lying  south  of  that  line, 
was  surrendered,  with  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  t<? 
slavery.  Next,  under  the  influence  of  thi.s  sumo  demoralization,  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  acquired  from  Spain,  was  aurreii- 
dered  to  slavery,  rendering  it  pnictiijally  iisek'ss  for  all  the  national 
purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired,  niaking  it  a  burden  instead  of 
a  blessing,  a  danger  instead  of  a  national  safe-guard  in  the  gulf  of 
Afexico. 

Then  Texas  was  surrendtTcd  to  slavery  and  brought  in  with  tlio 
gratuitous  agreement  that  tour  slave  slates  should  be  made  out  of 
that  territory.  Next,  in  lyiiO,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  abandoned 
to  slavery.  After  the.se  events,  following  iii  quick  .successioii,  eani^! 
the  abrogation,  in  the  year  1854,  of  the  restriction  contained  in  ttiu 
Missouri  compromise,  by  which  it  hud  been  stipulated  that  all  north 
of  thirty-six  degrees' thirty  minutes,  excepting  the  state  of  Missouri, 
should  be  dedicated  to  freedom.  That  was  abandoned  to  slavery  to 
take  it  if  she  could  get  it ;  and  the  administmtion  of  tlie  government 
of  the  United  States,  with  scarcely  a  pi'otest  from  the  people,  went 
im  to  favor  its  occupation  by  slavery.  As  a  legitimate  consequence 
came  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  nationid  goverument — fur  it  was 
a  practical  refusal — to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  because  she 
would  not  accept  slavery. 

After  these  me:isures,  what  right  had  the  nation  to  be  surprised 
when  the  president  and  the  supreme  court  at  last  pronounced  that 
wbich  in  no  previous  year  either  of  them  woultl  have  dai-ed  to  assei't 
— that  this  constitution  of  ours  is  not  a  constitution  of  liberty,  but 
iliat  it  is  a  constitution  of  human  bondage;  that  slavery  is  tho 
norma!  condition  of  the  American  people  on  each  acre  of  the  domain 
of  the  United  States  not  organized  into  states — that  is  to  Siiy,  that 
wherever  this  banner  of  oui-s,  this  star  spangled  banner,  whose 
glories  we  celebrate  so  highly — wlicre:ver  that  banner  floats  over  u 
national  ship  ifr  a  national  territorv,  there  is  a  land,  not  of  freedom, 
hut  of  slavery ! 

Thus  it  has  happened,  that  the  nation  up  to  18">4  surrendered  all 
the  unoccupied  portions  of  this  continent  to  slavery,  and  thereby 
practically  excluded  free  men  ^because  experieiuM  shows  that  when 
you  have  made  a  slave  territory,  freedom  avoids  it;  just  as  much 
as  when  you  make  a  free  statti,  liko  Kansiis,  shivery  disappears 
from  it 
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I  have  said  thot  the  country  was  demoralized  by  ite  political  rep- 
resentatives; but  tliyse  political  representatives  have  their  r.j^-ents. 
All  men  necessarily  fill!  into  some  political  party,  and  into  some 
political  parties  and  r^'Iigious  sects.  To  gain  office  in  a  political 
party  and  share  its  favorj^.  when  the  nation  was  demoralized  it  be- 
came neocatiary  tliat  the  cjindidaie  should  be  tolerant  of  slavery.  So 
religious  sects  were  ambitious  to  extend  their  ecclesiastical  sway. 
Tlie  consequence  was  that  year  by  year  slavery  had  always  a  party ; 
slavery  had  religious  sect  upon  religious  sect;  church  after  church, 
But  alas!  until  the  dawn  of  that  memorable  year  1854  freedom  had 
no  party  and  no  religious  socrt  throughout  this  whole  country. 

A  people  who  are  demoralized  are  every  day  more  easily  operated 
uj)on ;  they  are  easily  kept  pcreistontly  in  the  same  erroneous  habit 
which  has  demoralized  then'.  The  first  practice  for  continuing  to 
extend  the  power  of  slaveiy  upon  this  continent,  is  that  of  alarm. 
Fears  of  all  binds  are  awakened  in  the  public  mind.  The  chief  of 
them  is  the  fear  of  turbulence,  of  disorder,  of  civil  commotions,  and 
of  civil  war.  'i'ht;  slaveholders  in  the  slave  states  very  justly, 
and  truthfully,  and  rightfully  assume  that  slaves  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  their  masters;  and,  of  course,  that  slaves  are  insidious 
enemies  of  the  sliite  which  holds  them,  or  requires  them  to  be  held 
in  bondage;  tliat  insidious  enemies  are  dangerous ;  and,  therefore, 
in  every  slave  state  that  has  ever  been  founded  in  this  country,  a 
policj'  is  establislied  whicli  suppresses  freedom  of  speech  and  freti- 
dom  of  debate,  so  far  ss  liberty  needs  advocates,  while  it  extends 
the  lai-gest  license  of  debate  to  those  who  advocate  the  interests  of 
slavery.  This  lack  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  debate  is 
fol  lowed  in  slave  states  by  the  necessary  consequence,  that  there  is  no 
fri'edom  of  suffrage.  So  that  at  the  last  presidential  election — the 
first  when  this  question  .was  ever  distinctly  brought  betbrc  the 
American  people — tiiere  were  no  slave  states  in  which  a  ballot-box 
■w:i3  open  for  freedom,  or  where  free  men  might  east  their  ballots 
with  safety.  If  one  side  only  is  allowed  to  vote  in  a  state,  it  is  very 
eiisy  to  see  that  that  side  must  prevail. 

If  the  condition  of  civil  society  is  such  that  voting  is  not  to  be 
done  safely,  few  men  will  vote.  Every  man  who  wishes,  perhaps 
only  consents,  to  e.xpress  his  choice  is  not  expected  to  be  a  martyr. 
The  world  produces  but  few  men  willing  to  be  martyrs,  my  friends, 
!\nd  I  am  sorrv  to  say  they  have   not  been  very  numerous  in  our 
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day.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  United  States,  then — that  is,  all  the 
slave  states — are  at  once  to  be  arrayed  on  the  aide  of  slavery ;  and 
behold  then!  they  tell  us  that  republicanism,  which  invites  them  to 
iliseiiss  the  subject,  is  sectional,  and  they  are  national.  But  the 
slave  states  are  not  willing  to  rest  content  with  this  exclusion  of  all 
freedom  of  suffrage,  of  speech  and  of  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
within  their  own  jurisdiction,  but  they  require  the  free  states  to 
acecpt  the  same  system  for  themselves.  They  insist  that  although 
tliev  may  be  able  at  home  to  keep  down  their  slaves  if  we  will  be 
quidt,  yet  they  cannot  tolerate  a  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  free 
states,  as  we  thereby  encourage  the  slaves  in  the  slave  states  to  insur- , 
reetion  and  sedition.  Lest  this  argument  might  fail  to  reach  and 
eoiivinee  ua,  inasmuch  as  we,  ourselves,  are  safe  from  any  danger  to 
result  from  insurrection  in  the  slave  states,  they  bring  it  home  to 
our  fears  by  declaring  that  their  peace  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  interest  of  the  nation ;  that  they  prefer  slavery  even  to  Union ; 
tiiat  if  we  will  not  acquiesce  in  allowing  them  to  maintain,  fortify 
and  extend  slavery,  then  they  will  dissolve  the  Union,  and  we  must 
ail  go  down  together,  or  all  suffer  a  common  desolation.  There  are 
few  rnen — and  there  ought  to  be  few — who  would  be  so  intent  on 
tiie  subject  of  establishing  freedom  that  they  would  consent  to  a 
subversion  of  the  Union  to  produce  it,  because  the  Union  is  a  posi- 
tive benefit,  nay,  an  alisolute  necessity,  and  to  save  the  Union,  men 
may  naturally  dare  to  delay.  Moat  men,  therefore,  very  cheerfully 
prefer  to  let  the  subject  of  slavery  rest  for  some  better  time — fo]' 
si)me  better  occasion — for  some  more  fortunate  circumstance,  and 
tiicy  are  content  to  keep  the  Union  with  slavery  if  it  c;innot  be  kept 
otlierwise. 

You  see  how  this  has  worked  in  demoralizing  the  American 
people.  Less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
— that  first  and  freest  of  the  states — actually  recommended  the  leg- 
islature to  pass  laws  which  would  delare  that  the  meetings  of  citizens 
held  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  should  be  deemed  seditious, 
and  should  be  dissolved  by  the  police  1  The  governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  who  preceded  me  in  that  high  office,  during  his  ad- 
niiiiistration,  and  within  your  own  lifetime  and  mine,  actually  made 
the  same  recommendation  to  the  legislature  of  that  state.  What 
was  recommended,  but  not  carried  out  in  those  states  by  law,  became 
'■>■  custom  and  practice ;  for,  as  you  know,  when  the  laws  did  not 
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dissolve  the  public  assembly,  there  was  a  period  of  near  twenty 
years  in  which  no  meeting  of  men  opposed  to  the  extension  or 
aggrandizement  of  slavery,  could  be  held  without  being  dispersed  by 
the  mob,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  countiy. 

When  the  people  of  the  free  states  were  thus  demoralized,  what 
wonder  is  it,  that  for  twelve  years  all  debate  in  congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  or  the  presentation  of  the  subject  by  the  people  even 
in  the  form  of  a  petition,  was  repressed  and  trampled  under  foot, 
and  remained  there  until  John  Quincy  Adams  at  last  rallied  a  party 
around  him,  strong  enough  to  restore  freedom  of  debate  in  the  house 
of  representatives !  "What  wonder  is  it  that  within  the  last  year,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  organization,  and  the  onward  march  of  the 
republican  party,  the  administration  of  the  federal  government  has 
actually,  by  its  officers,  appointed  in  compliance  with  tlie  dictation 
of  the  slaveholders,  abandoned  the  federal  mails  to  the  inspection 
and  surveillance  of  the  magistrates  of  the  slave  states  ;  so  that  they 
may  abstract  and  commit  to  the  flames  every  word  that  any  states- 
man may  speak,  however  eloquent,  able,  truthful  or  moderate,  in  the 
halls  of  congress  against  slavery  and  in  favor  of  freedom. 

This,  fellow  citizens,  is  your  government.  This  is  the  condition 
in  which  you  are  placed,  I  am  sorry  to  say — but  I  like  to  be  truth- 
ful—that I  have  no  especial  compliments  for  you  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  on  this  subject;  for  in  this  long  catalogue  of  extraordinary 
concessions  to  slavery,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  I  think  the  very 
first  protest  that  ever  came  from  the  state  of  Illinois  was  as  late  as  the 
year  1855 ;  after  all  the  most  atrocious  concessions  had  been  made. 
You  sent  two  senators  to  congress ;  you  insisted  upon  extending 
the  Wilniot  proviso  over  the  territory  acquired  from  Spain.  How 
did  they  do  it?  They  voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  under  your 
instructions,  and  they  voted  against  it  without  instructions,  when  it 
came  to  the  practical  test.  I  think  you  made  no  protest  until  Mr. 
Douglas  demanded  one  single  and  last  concession  "for  the  purpo.se, 
as  he  said,  "  of  excluding  the  whole  subject  from  congress,"  That 
was  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  containing  the 
restrictions  for  the  protection  of  freedom  in  the  territories  of  Kan.sna 
and  Nebraska.  Then  you  sent  a  noble  representative  to  the  senate 
in  the  person  of  Judge  Trumbull. 

I  marveled  when  I  rose  here  before  you  to-day  and  saw  this 
immense  assemblage,  which  noedifice,  but  only  the  streets,  of  Chica_o 
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could  hold,  and  I  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  had  I  come 
iicre  in  1850,  or  even  at  any  later  day  before  the  abrogation  of  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

But  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  I  have  seen  the  time  when 
I  had  as  little  courage  and  as  little  resolution  on  this  subject  aa 
most  of  you.  I  was  bom  into  the  demoralization — I  was  bom  a 
slaveholder,  and  have  some  excuse,  which  yuu  have  not.  All  these 
tilings  were  done,  not  because  you  loved  slavery,  but  bacanse  you 
loved  the  Union. 

When  slavery  became  identical  in  the  public  mind  with  the  Union, 
how  natural  it  was,  even  for  patriotic  men,  to  approve  of,  or  to  at 
li';i!<t  excuse  and  tolerate  slavery.  How  odious  did  it  become  for 
men  to  be  freesoilers,  and  be  regarded  as  abolitionists,  when  to  be 
iiii  abolitionist  was,  in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  to  be  a  traitor  to 
one's  country,  and  to  such  a  eoiiiitry  as  this  is.  How  natural  was  it 
then  to  believe  tiiat  slavery  after  all  might  not  be  so  very  bad,  and 
to  believe  that  it  might  be  necessary  and  might  be  right  at  some 
times,  or  on  some  oceiisions,  which  times  and  occasions  were  always 
a  good  way  off  from  themselves;  especially,  how  natural  was  it, 
wlien  the  whole  Christian  church,  with  all  its  sects,  bent  itself  to  the 
su|>port  of  the  Union,  mistaking  the  claim  of  slavery  for  the  cause 
of  the  Union. 

How  extensive  this  proscription  for  the  sake  and  in  the  name  of 
Union,  has  been  and  is  to  this  day,  you  will  see  at  once  when  I  tell 
you  that  there  is  not  in  this  whole  republic,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  a  man  who  maintains  that  slavery  shall  not  be  extended,  who 
esLTi  secure,  at  the  hands  of  his  country,  any  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  government  from  a  tide-waiter  in  the  custom  house,  or  a 
postmaster  in  a  rural  district,  to  a  secretary  of  state,  a  minister  in  a 
foreign  court,  or  a  president  of  the  United  States.  How  could  you 
ex|)eet  that  a  people,  every  one  of  whom  is  born  with  a  possible 
chance  and  a  fair  expectation  of  being  something- — perhaps  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — would  resist  the  demoralization  prose- 
cuted by  such  means  ?  And  when  it  becomes  a  heresy,  for  which  a 
man  is  deprived  of  position  in  an  ecclesiastical  sect  to  which  he  be- 
longs, how  could  you  expect  that  the  members  of  the  Clinstian 
churches  would  be  bold  enough  to  provoke  the  ccnsnre  of  the  Chris- 
tian world?  Above  all,  our  constitation,  as  we  have  always  sup- 
posed, was  so  framed  that  it  gave  us  a  judiciary  which  cannot  err, 
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which  must  be  infallible,  and  must  not  be  disputed ;  and  when  tlie 
judicial  authority,  which  has  the  army  and  the  navy,  through  the  di- 
rection of  the  executive  power,  to  execute  its  judgments  and  deciees, 
pronounces  that  every  appeal  made  for  freedom  is  seditious,  tliat 
every  syllable  in  defense  of  liberty  is  treason,  and  the  natural  sym- 
pathy we  feel  for  the  oppressed  is  to  be  punished  as  a  crime ;  wiiile 
that  authority  is  unwilling,  or  at  least  unable  to  bring  to  punisbnunit 
one  single  culprit  out  of  the  thousand  of  pirates  who  bring  a\v;iy 
slaves  from  Africa  to  sell  in  foreign  lands—how  eould  you  expect  a 
simple  agricultural  people,  such  as  we  are,  to  be  so  much  wiser  and 
better  than  our  presidents  and  vice- presidents,  senators  and  rcpju- 
sentatives  in  congress,  and  even  our  judges? 

I  have  brought  you  down  to  the  time  when  this  demoralization 
was  almost  complete.  How  assured  its  ultimate  success  seemed, 
after  the  conjpromise  of  1850,  you  will  learn  irom  a  fact  which  I 
have  never  before  mentioned,  but  which  I  will  now :  Horace  Maun, 
one  of  the  noblest  champions  of  freedom  on  this  continent,  confessed 
to  me,  after  the  passage  of  the  slavery  laws  of  that  year,  that  he 
despaired  of  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  1854,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  without  producing  so  much  alarm  as  a 
considerable  thunder  storm  would  do  in  the  nation,  there  was  only 
one  man  left  who  hoped  against  the  prevailing  demoralization,  and 
who  cheered  and  sustained  me  through  it ;  and  that  man,  in  his  zeal 
to  make  his  prediction  just,  was  afterwards  betrayed  so  far  by  his 
zeal  that  he  became  ultimately  a  monomaniac,  and  suffered  on  the 
gallows.  That  was  John  Brown,  The  first  and  only  time  I  ever 
saw  him  was  when  he  called  upon  me  after  the  abrogation  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  future. 
I  said  I  was  disappointed  and  saddened — I  would  persevere,  but  it 
was  against  hope.  He  said,  "Cheer  up,  governor;  the  people  of 
Kansas  will  not  aeeept  slavery ;  Kansas  will  never  be  a  slave  state." 

I  took  then  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  broad  field ;  I  considered 
all;  I  examined  and  considered  all  the  political  forces  which  were 
revealed  to  my  observation.  I  saw  that  freedom  in  the  future  sl;ites 
of  this  continent  was  the  necessity  of  this  age,  and  of  this  country. 
I  saw  that  the  establishment  of  this  as  a  republic,  conservative  of 
the  rights  of  human  nature,  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  world ;  nnd 
I  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  men,  and  women,  and  children 
were  departing  from  their  homes  in  the  eastern  states,  and  were  fol- 
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lowed  or  attended  by  men,  women  and  children  from  the  European 
nations— all  of  them  crowded  out  by  the  pressure  of  population  upon 
subsistence  in  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  making  their  way 
up  the  Hndsoii  river,  through  the  Erie  canal,  along  the  railroads,  by 
the  way  of  the  lakes,  spreading  themselves  in  a  mighty  flood  over 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  tlic 
Mississippi.  I  knew  that  these  emigrants  were  plantini;;  a  town 
every  day,  and  a  state  every  three  years,  heedless  and  unconcernwl 
as  they  were,  thinking  only  of  provision  for  their  immediate  wants, 
phelter  and  lands  to  till  in  the  west — I  knew  an  interest  yet  unknown 
to  themselves,  which  they  would  have  when  they  should  get  iin-c, 
and  that  was,  that  they  should  own  the  land  themselves  —that  slaves 
should  not  come  into  competition  with  them  here. 

So,  as  they  passed  by  me,  steamboat  load  after  steamboat  load,  arid 
railroad  train  after  railroad  train,  though  they  were  the  hninbleHt 
find  perhaps  the  least  educated  and  least  trained  portitm  of  the  com- 
munities from  which  they  had  come,  I  knew  that  they  had  the  instinct 
of  interest,  antl  below,  and  deeper  than  that,  the  better  instinct  of 
justii'e.  And  I  said,  I  will  trust  these  men  ;  I  will  tni.st  these  exiles; 
my  faith  and  reliance  henceforth  is  on  the  poor,  not  on  the  rich ;  on 
the  humble,  not  on  the  great  Aye,  and  sad  it  was  to  confess,  but 
it  v/as  so.  I  said,  henceforth  I  put  my  trust,  in  this  case,  not  m  my 
native  countrymen,  but  I  put  it  in  the  exile  frtnn  foreign  lands.  He 
has  an  abhorrence  for,  and  he  has  never  been  accustome<i  to  slavery 
by  habit.     Here  he  will  stay  and  retain  these  territories  free. 

I  was  even  painfully  disappointed  at  first,  in  seeing  that  the  emi- 
grants to  the  west  had  no  more  consciousness  of  their  interest  in  this 
question  when  they  arrived  here  than  they  had  in  their  native  coun- 
tries. The  Irishman  who  had  struggled  against  o[>pression  in  his 
own  country,  failed  me ;  the  German  seemed  at  hrst — but,  thank  God, 
not  long — dull  and  unconscious  of  the  dut\  that  had  devolved  upon 
him.  This  is  true;  but  nevertheless  I  said  th  it  the  interest  and 
instincts  of  these  people  would  ultimately  bring  them  out,  and  wlien 
the  states  which  they  found  and  rear  and  fortifj,  shall  apply  for 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  they  will  come,  not  as  slave  states, 
but  as  free  states. 

I  looked  one  step  further.  I  saw  bow  we  could  redeem  all  that 
had  been  lost;  and  redeem  it,  too,  by  appealing  to  the  very  passiona 
and  interests  that  had  lost  all. 
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The  process  was  easy.  The  slave  states  of  the  soutli  had  demo- 
lallzed  the  free  states  of  the  north  by  giving  them  presidencies,  aec- 
rotaryships,  foreign  missions  and  post  offices.  And  now,  here  in  the 
northwest,  we  will  build  up  more  free  stales  than  there  are  slave 
.states.  Those  free  states  having  a  common  interest  in  favor  of  free- 
•Jom,  equal  to  that  of  the  southern  slave  states  in  favor  of  slavery, 
will  ofl'er  to  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey,  objects  wort.hy  their  ambition.  And  to-day  I  see 
tiic  very  realization  of  it  all.  I  can  give  you  advocates  for  freedoiu 
ill  the  nortberri  states,  as  bold,  as  outajwkeii,  as  brave  and  as  conli- 
^ieiit  of  the  durability  of  the  Union,  aa  jou  can  fiud  for  slavery  in 
the  southern  states.  Aye,  and  when  the  southern  states  try  to 
demoralize  the  free  states  by  saying  they  will  give  their  trade  and 
Iralfic,  will  buy  silks  and  linensand  other  trumjiery,  provided  they 
can  buy  their  principles  in  tlie  sale,  and  the  bargiiin  must  be  struck, 
I  said  there  shall  be,  in  th<jse  new  free  states  in  the  northwest,  men 
vlIio  will  say,  we  will  buy  your  silks  and  linens  and  your  trumpery 
of  every  sort ;  we  will  even  buy  more,  and  pay  yon  quite  as  well, 
pT'ovided  you  do  not  betray  your  principles. 

All  this  was  simply  restoring  the  balance  of  the  republican  system, 
bringing  in  a  proper  force  in  favor  of  freedom  to  counteract  the 
established  political  agencies  of  slavery.  You  have  heard  that  I 
have  said  that  the  last  democrat  is  born  in  this  nation.  I  say  so, 
however,  with  the  qualification  before  used,  that  by  democrat  I  mean 
one  who  will  maintain  the  democratic  principles  which  constitute  the 
pr(aent  creed  of  the  democratic  party ;  and  for  the  rea.son,  a  very 
simple  one,  that  shivery  eannot  pay  any  longer,  and  the  democrat 
does  not  work  for  anybody  who  does  not  pay.  I  propose  to  nay  all 
kinds  of  patriots  hereafter,  ju-otas  they  come.  T  propose  to  pay  them 
fnr  consideration  if  they  will  only  be  true  to  freedom.  I  propose 
',11  gratify  all  their  as)nrations  for  wealth  and  power,  as  much  as  the 
fIhvc  states  can. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  we  had  no  party  for  this  principle.  There 
was  the  trouble.  Democracy  was  the  natural  ally  of  slavery  in  the 
south.  We  were  either  whigs,  or,  if  you  please,  Americans,  some 
of  us,  and  thank  God  I  never  wa^  one,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the 
tenn.  But  the  whig  party  or  the  American  party,  if  not  equally  an 
ally  of  the  slave  party  in  the  south,  was,  at  least,  a  treacherous  and 
unreliable  party  for  the  interests  of  freedom.     Only  one  thing  was 
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wanting,  that  was  to  dislodge  from  the  democratic  party,  the  whig 
party  and  the  native  American  party,  men  enough  to  constitute  a 
republican  party — a  party  of  freedom. 

And  for  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness,  unintentional,  no 
doubt,  of  your  distinguished  senator,  now  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Douglas,  who,  in  procuring  the  abrogation  <;f  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  so  shattered  the  columns  of  these  parties  as  to 
disintegi-ate  tlieni,  and  instiuitly  tliere  was  the  material,  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  onslaught. 

Still  there  was  wanted  an  occasion,  and  that  occasion  was  given 
wlien,  in  an  hour  of  madness,  the  democratic  party  and  administra- 
tion, with  the  sympathy,  or  at  least  the  acquiescence,  of  the  old  line 
wings  and  the  native  Americans,  refused  to  allow  the  state  of  Kansas 
tu  exercise  the  perfect  freedom  in  choosing  between  liberty  and  shi- 
very, which  they  had  promised  to  her,  except  she  should  exercise  it 
in  favor  of  slavery.  Then  came  the  hour.  We  had  then  the  cause  for 
a  I>arty,  the  material  for  a  party,  and  we  had  the  occasion  for  a  party, 
and  the  republican  party  sprang  into  existence  at  once,  full  armed. 
J  wdl  never  knowingly  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it;  I  will 
never  even  wish  that  others  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  I  know  the  evil  to  be  certain,  and  the 
good  only  possible  or  problematical.  But  no  man  ever  rejoiced  more 
heartily  over  the  birth  of  his  first  born  than  I  did  when  I  saw  the 
folly  and  madness  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouii  compromise  and  the 
rejection  of  Kansas.  This  act,  I  said  to  myself,  is  the  doing  of  pre- 
sidents, of  senators,  of  judges,  of  priests  and  of  deacons;  and  when 
the  republican  party  organized  itself,  I  said  now  is  the  preparation 
for  the  work  complete. 

How  much  I  have  been  cheered  in  this  long  contest  by  seeing  that 
only  stolen,  surreptitious  idvintages  were  gained  by  slavery  in  the 
form  of  rescripts  and  edict',  and  laws  on  tlie  statute  book ;  while  the 
cause  of  freedom  brought  m  first  California;  next,  New  Mexico, 
with  her  constitution  claiming  treedom;  next,  Kansas;  next,  Min- 
nesota, and  next,  Oregon  You  may  all  know,  if  possibly  you 
remember,  the  song  of  joy,  not  so  poetic,  but  as  full  of  truth  and 
exultation  as  the  song  of  Minam,  which  I  then  uttered,  declaring 
Jlnit  the  battle  was  ended  and  the  victory  was  won.  The  battle  is 
ended  and  the  victory  is  ours.  Why,  then,  say  they,  why  not  with- 
draw from  the  field  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  if  the  victor  retire 
Vol.  IV.  46 
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from  the  field,  the  vanquished  will  then  corne  back,  and  the  battle 
win  not  be  won.  "VVhj  should  the  victor  withdraw  and  surrecder 
ail  his  conquests  to  the  conquered  enemy?  Wliy  should  lie  invito 
the  enemy  back  upon  tlie  field,  and  withdraw  his  own  legions  into 
the  far  distance,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  reestablish  the  line  that  has 
been  broken  up  ? 

The  republican  party  will  now  complete  this  great  revolution,  I 
know  it  will,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  clearly  perceives  its  duties. 
It  is  unanimous  upon  this  subject.  We  have  bad  hesitation  hereto- 
fore, but  the  creed  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  which  issued 
from  that  council  chamber  now  before  me,  announces  the  true  deter- 
mination, and  embodies  that  great,  living,  nationid  idea  of  freedom, 
with  which  I  began.  I  know  that  the  republican  party  will  du  it, 
because  it  finds  the  necessary  forces  in  all  the  free  states  adequate, 
I  trust,  to  achieve  success,  and  has  forces  in  reserve,  and  increasing 
in  every  slave  state  in  the  Union,  and  only  waiting  until  the  aucce.-s 
of  the  republican  party  in  the  free  states  shall  be  such  as  to  warrant 
protection  to  debate,  and  free  suffrage  in  the  slave  slates.  ]iut, 
above  all,  I  know  it,  because  the  republican  party  has,  what  is 
necessary  in  every  revolution,  chosen  the  right  line  of  policy.  It  is 
the  policy  of  peace  and  moral  suasion ;  of  freedom  and  suffrage ; 
the  policy,  not  of  force,  but  of  reason.  It  returns  kindness  for 
unkindness,  fervently  increased  loyalty  for  demonstrations  of  dif^h'V- 
alty;  patience  as  becomes  the  stroug,  in  contention  with  the  weak. 
It  leaves  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  slave  states  to  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  slave  states  alone,  abiding  by  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  which  makes  the  slave  stfites  on  this  subject  sover- 
eign ;  and,  trusting  that  the  end  Ciinnot  be  wrong,  provided  that  it 
shall  confine  itself  within  its  legitimate  line  of  duty,  thereby  making 
freedom  paramount  in  the  federal  government,  and  making  it  tlie 
interest  of  every  American  citizen  to  sustain  it  as  such.  I  know 
that  the  republican  party  will  succeed  in  this,  because  it  is  a  positive 
and  an  active  party.  It  is  the  only  party  in  the  country  that  is  or 
can  be  positive  in  its  action.  You  have  three  other  parties,  or  fonns 
of  parties,  but  each  of  them  without  the  characteristics  of  a  piirty. 
You  are  to  choose.  The  citizen  is  to  choose  between  the  republiciin 
party  and  one  of  these. 

Try  them  now  by  their  c.in didat.es.     Mr.  Lincoln  represents  the 
republican  party.     He  represents  a  narty  which  has  determined  that 
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not  one  more  slave  shall  be  imported  from  Africa,  or  transfuirod 
from  any  slave  state,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  placed  upon  the  com- 
mou  soil  of  the  United  States,  If  you  elect  bim,  you  know,  and 
tbe  world  knows,  what  you  have  got.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  John 
Bell,  an  honorable  man ;  a  kind  man,  and  u  very  learned  man,  a 
very  patriotic  man ;  a  man  whom  I  respect,  and  in  social  interc<;m-ye 
quite  as  much  as  everywhere  else,  as  here  where  my  word  miiy  be 
regarded  as  simply  compUmentary  ;  but  what  does  Mr.  John  Bell, 
and  his  constitutional  Union — what  is  the  name  of  his  party?  Con- 
stitutional Union,  is  it  not?  What  do  Mr.  Bell  and  his  constitutional 
Union  party  propose  on  this  question  ?  He  proposes  to  ignore  it 
altogether;  nut  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  question.  If  we  can 
suppose  such  a  thing  jiossible  as  Mr.  Bell's  election  by  tbe  people, 
what  then  ?  He  ignored  tbe  question  until  tbe  day  of  election  Ciime, 
but  it  will  not  stay  ignored.  Kansas  comes  and  asks  or  demands  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  Indian  territory,  also,  south  of 
Kansas,  must  be  vacated  by  tbe  Indians,  and  here  at  once  the  slave- 
holders present  the  question  as  they  will  also  do  in  the  case  of  New 
Mexico.  It  will  not  stay  ignorefl.  It  will  not  rest.  It  cannot  rest. 
You  have  postponed  the  decision  for  four  years,  and  that  is  all. 
Postponing  does  not  settle  it  When  defending  law  suits,  I  have 
seen  times  when  I  thought  I  won  a  great  advantage  by  getting  :;n 
ixdjournment,  but  I  always  found,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  a  great 
deal  better  to  be  beaten  in  tbe  first  instance,  and  try  it  again,  than 
to  hang  my  hopes  upon  an  adjournment. 

Take  the  other :  Mr.  Breckinridge  represents  a  party  that  priDposes 
a  policy  the  very  opposite  of  ours.  They  propose  to  extend  slavery 
and  to  use  tbe  federal  government  to  do  it.  Let  us  suppose  him 
elected.  Will  that  satisfy  tbe  American  people?  Will  that  settle 
the  question  ?  That  is  only  what  Mr.  Buchanan  has  already  done. 
And  if  I  should  put  a  vote  to  this  audience,  I  am  sure  I  should  get 
no  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Buchanan,  That  is  of  course.  Hut 
if  I  were  to  go  into  a  BeU-and-Everett  national  Union  party  meet- 
ing, as  vast  as  this,  and  ask  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  James 
Buchanan,  they  would  say  no,  just  as  emphatically  as  you  do.  Tn 
the  demonstration  for  Mr.  Douglas,  which  is  to  be  made  here  day 
after  to-morrow — I  shall  not  be  here,  and  would  not  have  the  right  to 
appear  if  I  were— but  any  of  you  have  the  right,  by  their  leave,  and 
you  ought  not  to  do  it  without,  to  offer  and  put  to  vote  a  resolution 
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of  confidence  in  Jymes  Buchanan,  and  you  would  get  precisely  the 
same  negative  response  that  you  get  here,  only  a  little  louder.  Then 
the  people  are  not  going  to  elect  Mr.  Breckinridge,  because  he  pro- 
poses to  follow  ill  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Buchanau,  who  is  rejected. 
Grant,  however,  that  owing  to  some  misapprehension,  or  some 
strange  combination,  they  may  obtain  all  they  hope,  and  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  m.ike  Mr,  Breckinridge  president.  Suppose  Mr, 
Breckinridge  elected.  Does  that  settle  the  question  in  iavor  of 
slavery  ?  Then  you  have  the  combination,  not  on]y  of  the  repub- 
licans, and  the  constitutional  Union  party,  but  even  of  the  Douglas 
piiity  also,  to  drive  him  out  again.  So  in  that  case,  too,  you  liave 
only  postponed  the  question  for  four  years  more,  under  circumstaii- 
ce.-i  far  more  serious,  possibly  fatal. 

You  have  now  disposed  of  them  all  except  the  Donglas  party. 
Mr.  Douglas'  party  is  not  a  positive  party.  It  proposes  just  what 
tlie  Bell  party  proposes—to  ignore  the  question  in  congress.  That 
is  just  what  we  find  the  people  will  not  do,  and  will  not  be  content 
to  do  under  John  Bell.  Why  should  tliey  like  it  better  under  Mr. 
Dnnglas?  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  party  say  there  is  a  better  way. 
They  don't  want  it  ignored,  but  tliat  it  bekmgs  to  the  territories,  and 
tlu;  inhabitants  there  can  settle  it  better  and  more  wisely  than  we 
c;  n.  What  can  they  do?  Have  they  settled  it  in  their  territories 
in  favor  of  slavery  ?  Are  you,  the  people  of  the  free  states,  going 
to  consent  to  that?  If  you  wei"e,  why  did  yon  not  consent  to  the 
proposition  of  the  president,  that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  be 
subjected  to  slavery  under  the  Lecompton  constitution?  The  presi- 
dent then  said,  that  was  the  act  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  But  if  the 
people  of  the  territory  should  decide  in  favor  of  freedom,  are  the 
slave  states  going  to  acquiesce?  No,  because  they  have  their  candi- 
date in  the  person  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  to  continue  the  war  until 
they  shall  regain  the  lost  battle. 

But  Mr.  Douglas'  proposition  may  result  in  a  different  way.  He 
flays,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  that  it  is  immaterial  to  him,  at 
least  he  has  no  right  and  does  not  propose  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion, being  indifferent  whether  they  vote  slavery  up  or  down.  Then 
they  will  vote  slavery  up  in  some  territories,  and  vote  it  down  in 
some  other  territories.  That,  fellow  citizens,  wdl  be  compromise; 
are  you  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  new  compromise  ?     You  have 
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tried  compromises,  and  found  that  they  are  never  kept.  On  the 
whole,  you  are  very  sorry  that  they  were  ever  made. 

But  is  a  compromise  that  is  brought  about  in  that  way,  the  irre- 
sponsible act  of  squatter  sovereignty  in  the  territories,  to  satisfy  the 
stave  states  ?  They  have  repudiated  Mr,  Douglas,  the  ablest  man 
among  ail  their  friends;  they  have  repudiated  him  altogether,  because 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  squatter  sovereignty  that  gives  any 
territory  whatever  to  the  free  states. 

I  have  now  demonstrated  to  you,  I  think,  that  the  republican 
])arty  is  the  only  pi^itive  party.  But  I  can  show  it  by  another  argu- 
ment. The  republican  party  has  one  faith,  one  creed,  one  baptism, 
one  candidate,  and  will  have  but  one  victory.  The  power  of  slavery 
lias  three  creeds,  three  faiths,  and  is  to  have  three  victories.  They 
have  openly  confessed,  or  rather  the  secret  leaks  out,  through  con- 
versations and  consultations,  that  they  do  not  expect  to  get  a  single 
victory,  any  more  than  you  expect  they  will.  All  their  hope  and 
endeavor  is  to  defeat  the  republican  party,  and  leave  to  chance  tlie 
fruits  to  result  from  yimr  defeat. 

Suppose  they  should,  by  combinations  and  coalitions,  secure  the 
defeat  of  the  republican  party,  are  you  going  to  stay  defeated?  You 
have  been  defeated  once,  have  you  not?  Can  you  not  bear  another 
defeat?  You  will  not  have  to,  I  am  sure.  But  I  am  supposing  ibr 
the  purpose  of  argument  that  we  are  defeated  by  a  coalition.  Did 
any  one  ever  know  a  cause  that  was  lost  when  it  was  defeated  by  a 
coalition  ?  There  was  a  coalition  in  Europe  five  years  ago,  in  which 
Hungary  was  defeated  by  the  coalition  of  Austria  with  Russia;  but 
Hungary  has  risen  up  again  to-day,  and  the  coalition  is  understot.Kl 
to  be  dissolved.  There  was  a  coalition  two  or  three  years  later,  in 
which  Russia  was  defeated  by  the  combination  of  France  and  Eng- 
land; but  Russia  is  jnst  as  strong,  just  as  .steadily  pressing  on  to- 
ward Constantinople  to-day  as  shi>  h;is  been  cvii  vday  from  the  time 
of  the  Czar  Peter  until  now.  And  while  she  hi.-:  abated  nothing  of 
her  purposes,  and  nothing  of  hope,  she  has  gained  strength.  So, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  sfcitesmen  of  both  France  and  England  are 
required  to  keep  them  from  failing  out  with  each  other  before  the 
renewed  battle  begins.  There  is  no  danger  and  not  much  disgrace 
in  being  beaten  by  coalitions;  and  there  is  no  danger,  because 
they  are  coalitions.  The  more  that  coalitions  are  necessary,  the 
less  are  they  effectual.     One  party  is  always  stronger  than  two  otinT 
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parties  in  a  contest,  unless  the  wliole  result  is  staked  upon  a  single 
battle. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  there  is  a  time 
when  the  nation  needs  and  will  require  aud  demand  the  settlement 
of  subjects  of  contention.  That  time  has  come  at  last,  which  the 
parties  in  this  country,  both  of  the  sJaveholding  states  and  of 
the  free  states,  both  the  slaveholder  and  the  free  laboring  man, 
will  require  an  end — a  settlement  of  the  conflict  It  must  be  re- 
pressed. The  time  has  come  to  repress  it.  The  people  will  have  it 
repressed.  They  are  not  to  be  forever  disputing  upon  old  issues  and 
controversies.  New  subjects  for  national  action  will  come  up.  This 
controversy  must  be  settled  and  ended.  The  republican  party  is 
the  agent,  and  its  success  will  terminate  the  contest  about  slavery  in 
the  new  states.  Let  this  battle  be  decided  in  favor  of  freedom  in 
the  territories,  and  not  one  slave  will  ever  be  caiTied  into  the  terri- 
torii'S  of  the  United  States,  and  that  will  end  the  irrepressible  conflict. 

And  thefaclthatitisnecessary  that  it  should  be  done,  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  it  will  be  done.  It  cannot  be  settled  otherwise,  because  it 
involves  a  question  of  justice  and  of  conscience.  It  is  for  us  not  merely 
a  question  of  policy,  but  a  question  of  moral  right  and  duty.  It  is 
wrong,  in  our  judgment,  to  perpetuate  by  our  votes  or  to  extend  sla- 
very. It  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  slaveholder  proposes  to 
extend  slavery;  for  that  is,  with  him,  only  a  question  of  merchandise. 
Men,  of  whatever  race  or  nation,  in  our  estimation,  are  men,  not  mer- 
chandise. According  to  our  faith,  they  all  have  a  natural  right  to  be 
men,  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  other  party,  Afiican  slaves  are  not 
men,  but  merchandise.  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  or  less  with 
thcTn  than  a  tariff  question;  a  question  of  protecting  commerce. 
A^'ith  us  it  is  a  question  of  human  rights,  and  therefore  when  it  is 
settled,  and  settled  in  favor  of  the  right,  it  will  stay  settled  just  aa 
every  question  that  is  settled  in  favor  of  the  right  always  does. 

But  if  it  be  taken  merely  as  a  question  of  policy,  it  is  equaJly 
plain  that  it  will  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  republican  side,  because 
our  highest  policy  is  the  development  of  the  resources. and  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  wealth  and  strength  of  the  republic. 
Every  man  sees  for  himself,  and  no  man  need  be  told  that  the  coal, 
the  iron,  the  lead,  the  copper,  the  silver  and  the  gold  in  our  moun- 
tains and  plains  are  to  be  dug  out  by  the  human  hand,  and  that  the 
only  band  that  can  dig  them  is  the  hand  of  a  freeman.     Every  man 
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KGos  that  this  wealth  and.  strength  an  J  greatness  are  to  be  acquired  by 
buman  labor,  guided  by  human  intelligence  and  human  purpose. 
Every  miin  knows  that  the  slave,  even  if  he  be  a  white  man,  will 
have  neither  the  strength,  nor  the  intelligence,  nor  the  virtue,  nor 
even  the  purpose  to  create  wealth ;  for  llie  slave  has  a  simple  line 
of  interest  before  him— -it  is  to  effect  the  least  and  consume  the  most. 

But  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  fallen  below  the  dignity  and  great- 
ness of  this  question,  in  discussing  a  proposition  whether  free  labor 
or  slave  labor  is  more  expedient,  or  more  necessary.  Let  me  rise 
once  more,  and  remind  yoa  that  we  are  building  a  new  and  great 
empire ;  not  building  it  as  modern  Rome  and  Paris  and  Naples  stand, 
u])on  the  ruins  and  over  the  graves  of  tenfold  greater  multitudes  of 
nK'U  than  those  who  now  occupy  their  sites;  but  upon  a  soil  where 
we  are  the  first  poKsessi>rs  and  the  first  architects.  The  tomb  and 
the  catacomb  in  Kome  and  Paris  and  Naples  are  filled  with  relies 
and  implements  of  human  torture  and  bondage,  showing  the  igno- 
ranue  and  barbarity  of  their  former  occupants.  Let  us,  on  the  other 
hiind,  while  we  build  up  an  empire,  take  care  that  we  leave  no  mon- 
ument or  reiic  in  our  graves,  and  no  trace  in  our  history,  to  prove 
that  we  were  false  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  Human  nature 
is  entitled  to  a  home  on  this  earth  somewhere.  Where  else  shall  it 
be  if  it  be  not  here?  Human  nature  is  entitled,  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  have  a  nation  that  will  truly  represent,  defend  and 
vindicate  it.     AVhat  other  nation  shall  it  be,  if  it  be  not  ours  ? 

People  of  Illinois!  People  of  the  great  west!  You  are  all  youth- 
ful, vigorous,  generous.  Your  states  are  youthful,  vigorous  and  vir- 
tuous. The  destinies  of  our  country,  the  hopes  of  mankind,  the 
hopes  of  humanity  rest  upon  you.  Ascend,  I  pray,  I  conjure  you, 
to  the  dignity  of  that  high  responsibility !  Thus  acting,  you  will 
have  peace  and  harmony  and  happiness  in  your  future  yeai-s.  The 
world,  looking  on,  will  applaud  you,  and  future  generations  in  all 
a^es  and  in  all  regions  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
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I  PROPOSE  to  speak  to  you  on  this  occaaioii  of  wbat  concerns  ua 
iill ;  a  great  political  question  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  decision 
bj  the  Ameriean  people  in  the  comiog  canvass.  The  policy  of  the 
federal  government  for  forty  years  has  been  to  extend  and  fortify 
African  slave  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Many  who  have  maintained  the  administration  and  the  party  who 
have  carried  out  this  policy,  have  been  unconscious,  doubtless,  of 
the  nature  of  the  policy  they  maintained.  But  it  is  not  a  subject 
of  dispute  or  cavil  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  of 
the  country  for  forty  years.  I  will  give  but  one  illustration.  No 
man  in  the  nation  would  have  objected  or  could  have  objected  to  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Federal  Union,  provided  it  had  been  a 
free  state.  No  man  who  objected  could  have  objected  but  for  the 
reason  that  she  was  not  a  slave  state.  "When  the  question  of  annex- 
ing Texas  tried  all  the  existing  parties,  and  puzzled,  bewildered  and 
confounded  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  the  question  was  finally 
decided,  in  a  short  and  simple  way,  by  the  declaration  of  the  admin- 
istration of  John  Tyler,  made  by  Mr.  CaJhoun,  his  secretary  of  state, 
that  Texas  must  be  annexed  because  it  was  a  slaveholding  country 
— it  must  be  annexed  with  the  condition  of  subdividing  it  into  four 
slave  states.  Texns  must  be  annexed  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying 
and  defending  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  This 
one  single  fact  upon  which  the  parties  joined  issue,  is  conclusive. 

Now,  it  is  our  purpose  to  reverse  this  policy.  Our  policy,  stated 
as  simply  as  I  have  stated  that  of  our  adversaries,  is,  to  circuTnscril'e 
slavery,  and  to  fortify  and  extend  free  labor  or  freedom.  Many  prelimi- 
nary objections  are  raised  by  those  among  you  and  us,  who  are  not 
prepared  to  go  with  us  to  the  acceptance  of  this  issue.     They  SLiy 
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that  tbey  are  tired  of  a  hobby  and  of  men  of  one  idea ;  that  the 
(iountry  is  too  great  a  country,  and  has  tuo  many  interests  to  he 
(iccupied  with  one  idea  alone;  besides  thitt  it  ic  ropulsive,  offensive, 
disgusting  to  have  "  this  eternal  negro  question  "  forever  forced  upon 
tlieir  consideration  when  they  desire  to  think  of  white  men  and  what 
belongs  to  them  only.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  remove  these  prehiiii- 
nary  objections  before  we  go  into  tm  argument. 

Granting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  wialuin  in  the  objection  to 
tiiie  eternal  negro  question,  pniy,  let  ii.s  ;Lsk,  wbo  raised,  who  has 
kept  up  this  et«rnal  negro  question  ? 

The  negro  question  was  put  at  rest  in  1787  by  the  fathers  of  tlio. 
republic,  and  it  slept,  leaving  only  for  moralists  and  humanitarians 
the  question  of  emancipation,  a  question  within  the  states,  and  by 
no  means  a  federal  question.  Who  lifted  it  up  from  the  states  into 
the  area  of  federal  polities?  Who  but  the  slaveholders,  in  1820? 
They  demanded  that  not  only  Missouri  should  be  admittetl  as  a  slave 
state,  located  within  the  Louisiana  purchase,  but  that  slavery  should 
be  declared  forever,  and  even  that,  without  declaration  of  law,  it  was 
forever  estabhshed  and  should  prevail  until  the  end  of  time,  in  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  in  every  foot  of  the  then  newly  acquired 
domain  of  the  United  States?  It  was  the  slaveliolding  power 
which  raised  the  negro  question,  and  it  was  the  democratic  party 
which  made  an  alliance  with  that  power,  and  which,  in  the  north 
and  in  congress,  raised  this  very  offensive  legislation  about  negroes, 
instead  of  legislation  about  white  men. 

The  question  was  put  at  rest  by  the  compromise  of  1820,  when, 
God  be  praised,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  saved  for  freedom,. 
:ind  only  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  out  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
surrendered  to  slavery.  It  slept  again  for  fifti^en  or  twenty  years, 
and  then  the  negro  question  was  again  introduced  into  the  councils 
"f  the  federal  government — and  by  whom?  By  the  slave  power, 
when  it  said  that  "  since  you  have  taken  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  left  us  only  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  out  of  our  newly 
acquired  possessions,  you  must  now  go  on  and  annex  Texas,  so  that 
We  shall  have  a  balance  and  counterpoise  in  this  government."  Then 
the  democratic  party  again  were  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  extend 
the  area  of  slavery  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  way  of  balancing 
the  triumph  of  liberty  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  hang  manacles  and 
chains  on  the  claws  of  the  conquering  eagle  of  the  country  1 
Vol.  IV.  47 
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Wto,  then,  is  responsible  for  the  eternal  negro  question?  Still 
such  was  the  forbearance,  the  patience,  the  hope  without  reason  ami 
without  justice,  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  Uiiitt'd 
States,  that  the  eternal  negro  question  would  have  been  left  at  rest 
then,  if  it  had  not  again  been  brought  into  the  federal  councils  in 
the  years  1818  and  1850,  when  the  slave  power  forced  us  into  a  war 
with  Mexico,  by  which  we  acquired  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  for  no  other  purpose  but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ativautages  whieh.  shivery  had  gmned  since  the  Atlantic  states  were 
flee,  now,  as  a  balance,  slavery  must  have  the  Pacific  coast. 

Thus,  on  these  three  different  oecasions,  when  the  public  mind  was 
at  rest  on  the  subject  of  the  negro,  the  slave  power  forced  it  upon 
public  consideration  and  demanded  aggressive  action.  "When  they 
hud  at  last  secured  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  free  states  to  a 
compromise  in  1850,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  California  alone 
might  be  fi'ee,  and  that  New  Mexico  should  be  remanded  back  into 
a  territorial  condition  because  she  had  not  established  slavery — then 
there  was  but  one  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  would  vote 
ti)  accept  New  Mexico  as  a  free  state  when  she  came  with  her  consti- 
tution in  her  hands,  and  that  man  the  humble  individual  who  stands 
before  you.  Aye,  you  applaud  me  for  it  now,  but  where  were  your 
votes  in  1860?     Ah  !  well,  that  is  past. 

When  they  had  agreed  on  a  compromise,  and  had  driven  out  of 
the  senate  every  man  but  some  half  dozen  repiesentatives  who  had 
opposed  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  were  they  content  to  let  the 
negro  question  rest?  No,  in  1854  the  democracy  raised  the  negro 
question  to  force  slavery  finally  and  forever  throughout  the  whole 
republic,  by  abrogating  the  Missouri  compromise.  They  abandoned 
the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  slave  labor,  and  actually 
assisted  aud  encouraged  the  armies  sent  there  by  the  slaveholders,  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  regions  which,  until  ihen,  had  been  free. 

0!  what  pleasure  shall  I  have,  in  telling  the  people  of  Kansas, 
three  days  hence,  how  that  when  all  others  were  faithless,  and  false, 
and  timid,  they  renewed  this  battle  of  liberty,  and  expelled  the 
intruding  slaveholder,  and  established  forever  amongst  themselves 
the  freedom  of  labor  and  the  freedom  of  men  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas, 

Were  the  democracy  then  content?  Not  at  all.  They  deter- 
mined in  1858,  to  raise  the  negro  question  once  more  and  to  admit 
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Kansas  into  the  Union,  if  she  would  come  in  as  a  slave  state, 
and  to  keep  her  out  indefinitely  if  she  should  elect  freedom.  And 
only  one  year  later,  wken  they  found  that  Kansas  was  slipping  from 
tbeir  clutches,  who  then  raised  once  more  the  eternal  negro  question? 
The  slave  power  and  the  administration  took  it  up  by  demanding 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  a  slaveholding  island  of  Spain,  to  be  acc[uired 
at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  peaceably,  if  it 
could  be  obtained  for  that  sum,  and  forcibly  if  it  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered, for  the  purpose  of  adding  two  slave  states,  well  manned  and 
well  appointed,  to  balance  the  votes  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  then 
expected  to  come  into  the  Union  as  free  states. 

^Vho  has  brought  this  issue  and  entered  it  on  the  record  of  this 
canvass?  The  slaveholding  party — the  democratic  party.  They 
held  their  convention  first  in  this  campaign  at  Charleston,  They  pre 
Rented  again  the  everlasting  negro  question,  nothing  more,  nothing 
Jes.s.  They  differed  about  the  form,  but  they  gave  us,  nevertheless, 
the  everlasting  negro  question  in  two  different  parts,  giving  us  our 
choice  to  take  one  or  the  other,  as  they  gave  the  people  of  Kansas 
the  choice,  whether  they  would  take  slavery  pure  and  simple,  or 
take  it  anyhow  and  get  rid  of  it  afterward  if  they  could.  Of  one 
part,  Mr.  Breckinridge  is  the  representative.  It  is  presented  plainly 
and  distinctly;  it  is  that  slaves  are  merchandise  and  property  in  the 
territories  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
national  legislatures  and  the  courts  must  protect  it  in  the  territories, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  discharge  them  of  the  responsibility 
Of  the  other,  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  representative,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  is  presented  by  those  who  support  him  is :  What  is  the 
best  way  not  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  territories  ? 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  slaveholders  have  so  great  a  repug- 
nance to  the  negro  and  to  the  eternal  negro  question  as  they  affect. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  being  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  federal  councils, 
witii  grave  and  reverend  senators,  and  to  mingle  with  representa- 
tives of  the  people  from  slaveholding  states,  I  find  a  great  dif- 
fLTcnce  between  myself  and  them  on  the  subject.  God  knows,  I 
sbould  find  it  hard  to  consent  to  be  the  unbidden,  the  unchosen  rep- 
resentative of  bondmen !  They  must  be  freemen  that  I  volunteer 
to  represent ;  every  man  of  them  must  be  a  whole  man.  But  my 
respected  friends  who  represent  the  slave  states  are  willing,  and  do 
mast  cheerfully,  most  gladly  consent  to  represent  three-fifths  of  all 
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the  negro  slaves.  They  take  a  slave  at  three-fifths  of  a  man,  and 
they  represent  the  three-fifths;  I  doubt  not  they  would  be  vt.Ty 
glad  if  he  could  be  converted  into  five-fifths. 

Well  I  think  the  democratic  party  has  not  so  much  repugnance  to 
negroes  and  the  negro  question,  because  they  consent  to  take  officaa 
of  president,  vice-president,  secretary  of  state,  ministers  to  Bogota, 
and  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  consulships  and  post  offices,  that 
are  derived  indirectly  hy  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of  states 
in  which  negroes  count,  each  one,  three-fifths.  No,  no :  slaveholders 
and  the  democratic  party  would  be  very  glad  to  take  votes  from 
negroes,  free  or  slave,  by  the  head,  at  full  count,  if  negroes  and  slaves 
would  only  vote  for  slavery  ;  and  it  is  only  because  they  have  a. 
sagacious  insight  into  human  nature,  which  teaches  them  that  negroes 
and  slaves  would  vote  for  liberty,  that  makes  the  negro  question  so 
repulsive  to  them. 

But  is  this  one  idea,  the  eternal  negro  question,  so  objectionable 
merely  on  account  of  the  negro  ?  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  far  other- 
wise; for  after  all,  yon  see  that  the  negro  has  less  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  to  do  with  it.  The  negi'O  is  no  party  to  it;  he  ia 
only  an  incident;  he  is  a  subject  of  disputes  but  not  one  of  the  liti- 
gants. He  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  a  horse  or  a  watch  in  a 
justice's  court,  when  two  neighbors  are  litigating  about  its  ownei'- 
ship.  The  controversy  is  not  with  the  negro  at  all,  but  with  two 
classes  of  white  men,  one  who  have  a  monopoly  of  negroes,  and  the 
other  who  have  no  negroes.  One  is  an  aristocratic  class,  that  wants 
to  extend  itself  over  the  new  territories  and  so  retain  the  power  it 
already  exercises;  and  the  other  is  yourselves,  my  good  friends, 
men  who  have  no  negroes  and  won't  have  any,  and  who  mean  thiit 
the  aristocratic  system  shall  not  be  extended.  There  is  no  negro 
question  about  it  at  all.  It  is  an  eternal  question  between  classes — 
between  the  few  privileged  and  the  many  unprivileged — the  eternal 
question  between  aristocracy  and  democracy. 

A  sorrowful  world  this  will  be  when  that  question  shall  be  put 
to  rest ;  for  when  it  is,  the  rest  that  it  shall  have,  shall  be  the  same 
it  has  always  had  for  six  thousand  years ;  the  riding  of  the  privi- 
leged over  the  necks  of  the  unprivileged,  booted  and  spurred.  And 
the  nation  that  is  willing  to  establish  such  an  aristocracy,  and  is 
shamed  out  of  the  defense  of  its  own  rights,  deserves  no  better  fiite 
than  that  which  befalls  the  timid,  the  cowardly  and  the  unworthy. 
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It  is  to-day  in  the  United  States  the  same  question  that  is  filling 
JIungarj,  and  is  lifting  the  throne  of  a  Ctesar  of  Austria  from  its 
pedestals ;  the  same  which  has  expelled  the  tyrant  of  Naples  from 
tin;  beautifal  Sicily,  and  "has  driven  him  from  his  palate  at  Cast«lla- 
inare  to  seek  shelter  in  his  fortress  at  Gaeta.  It  is  not  only  an  eternal 
question,  but  it  is  a  universal  question.  Every  man  from  a  foreign 
hind  will  find  here  in  America,  in  another  form,  the  iirepressible 
conflict  which  crushed  him  out,  an  exile  from  his  native  land. 

Again,  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  it  is  sound  philosophy  in 
anything,  at  least  in  politics,  to  banish  the  principle  of  giving  para- 
mount importance  at  any  one  time  to  one  idea.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  secure  a  good  crop  of  wheat  to  pay  off  the  debt  he  owes  upon 
his  land,  he  is  seized  with  one  idea  in  the  spring,  he  plows,  plants 
and  sows,  he  gathers  and  reaps,  with  a  single  idea  of  getting  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  if  he  can.  If  a  merchant  wishes  to  be  success- 
ful, he  surrenders  himself  to  the  one  idea  of  buying  as  cheap  and 
Sf^lling  as  dear  as  he  honestly  can.  I  would  not  give  much  for  a 
lawyer  who  is  put  in  charge  of  my  ease,  that  would  suffer  himself, 
when  before  the  jury,  to  be  distracted  with  a  great  many  irrelevant 
ideas.  I  want  one  devoted  to  my  cause.  In  the  church  we  have  a 
great  many  clergymen  who  have  a  horror  of  this  one  idea  involved 
in  the  negro  question,  but  I  think  it  was  St.  Peter  who  had  it  made 
known  to  him,  in  a  vision  on  the  housetop,  that  he  must  not  have 
scattered  ideas;  but  on  the  contrary  adopt  one  idea  only,  that  of  being 
satisfied  with  everything  else,  provided  he  could  only  win  souls  to  his 
Master.  And  Paul  was  very  much  after  this  spirit;  he  said  he 
would  be  all  things  to  all  men,  provided  he  could  save  some  souls. 
There  was  in  the  revolution  one  man  seized  with  a  terrible  fanaticism, 
propelled  by  one  idea  He  scattered  terror  all  through  this  conti- 
nent; and  when  he  passed  from  Boston  to  the  first  congress' in  Phila- 
delphia, deputations  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  went  out  to 
meet  and  dissuade  this  erratic  man  of  that  one  idea,  namely,  that  of 
national  independence.  And  still  John  Adams  proved,  after  all,  to 
be  a  public  benefactor.  There  was,  during  the  revolution,  another 
niaiiof  one  idea,  that  appeared  to  burn  in  him  so  ardently  that  he  was 
regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  man  on  the  continent,  and  a  triple 
reward  was  offered  for  his  head.  He  actually  went  so  far  as  to  take 
all  the  men  of  one  idea  in  the  country,  and  suffer  himself  to  take 
command  of  them  in  a  rebellion.    That  man  was  George  "Washington. 
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His  idea  was  justice,  political  justice.  There  was  another  monoina- 
niac  of  the  same  kind  down  in  Virginia ;  he,  at  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lution, had  one  idea,  an  eternal  idea,  and  it  even  included  negro(.>s; 
and  thatwas  the  idea  of  equality.  This  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  Now, 
though  the  state  which  reared  him  might  be  glad  if  it  could  erase 
from  his  monument  at  Monticello  its  sublime  inscription,  yet  the 
world  can  never  lose  that  proud  and  beautiful  epitapli,  written  by 
himself:  "  Here  lies  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence."  About  the  year  1805  or  1806,  the  French  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs  gave  a  dinner  to  the  American  representative 
at  court,  and  to  American  citizens  resident  there,  and  there  was  a 
large  and  various  party.  When  the  wine  flowed  freely,  and  conver- 
Siition  ought  to  have  been  general,  there  was  one  young  man  who 
was  possessed  with  one  idea,  and  he  could  not  keep  quiet,  but  kept 
continually  putting  this  idea  before  the  minister  and  his  guests,  say- 
ing, "  If  you  will  only  make  up  for  me  a  purse,  or  show  me  a  bank 
that  will  lend  me  five  thousand  dollars,  I  will  put  a  boat  on  the  Hud- 
son river  which  will  make  the  passage  from  New  York  to  Albany  at 
four  miles  an  hour,  without  being  driven  by  oars  or  sails."  He  was 
an  offensive  monomaniac,  that  Kobert  Fulton,  But  still,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  one  idea,  Iowa  would  have  slept  the  last  forty  years, 
and  down  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  not  one  human  being  before 
me,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  this  state,  would  have  resided  here. 
What  I  understand  by  one  idea  is  this :  It  simply  means  that  a  man, 
or  a  people,  or  a  state,  is  iq  earnest.  They  get  an  idea  which  they 
think  is  useful,  and  they  are  in  earnest,  God  save  us  when  we  are 
to  abandon  confidence  in  earnest  men,  and  take  to  following  trivial 
men  of  light  minds,  confused  and  scattered  ideas,  and  weak  purposes. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  government  carried  out  without  the 
intervention,  the  exaltation  of  one  idea,  and  without  the  activity, 
guidance  and  influence  of  earnest  men.  You  may  be  listleas, 
indifferent,  indolent,  each  one  of  you ;  do  you  therefore  get  other 
people  to  go  to  sleep?  No,  You  may  go  to  sleep,  but  you  will 
find  somebody,  that  has  got  one  idea  that  you  don't  like,  will  be 
wide  awake.  Democrats  are  wide  awake  on  the  negro  question  »s 
long  as  it  pays,  and  it  pays  just  as  long  as  you  will  be  content  lo 
follow  their  adviee  and  take  several  ideas.  Industry  is  the  ri'sult 
of  one  idea.  I  have  never  heard  of  idle  ones  in  the  beaver's  camp, 
bnt  I  do  know  there  are  drones  in  the  beehive.     Nevertheless,  the 
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beaver's  camp  and  the  bee liive  alike  give  evidence  of  the  domination 
of  one  idea.  The  Almighty  Power  himself  could  never  have  made 
the  world,  and  never  govern  it,  if  he  had  not  bent  the  force  and 
application  of  the  one  idea  to  make  it  perfect.  And  when  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  three  months  ago,  with  the  almanac  in  niy 
hand,  I  stood  witli  my  smoked  glass  between  my  eye  and  the  sun  to  see 
whether  the  almanac  maker  was  correct  or  whether  nature  vaeilhiteJ 
Ijetween  one  idea  and  another,  I  w:is  astonished  to  see  that,  ut  the 
very  second  of  time  indicated  by  the  astronomer,  the  shadow  of  Llie 
moon  entered  the  disk  of  the  sun.  There  was  one  idea  only  in 
the  mind  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  that  six  thousand,  or  ten  thou- 
wind,  or  twenty  thoufiand,  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  Hct 
that  sun,  that  moon  atid  this  earth  in  their  places,  and  subjected  them 
to  laws  which  brought  that  shadow  exactly  at  this  J)oint  at  that 
instant  of  time.  Earth  is  Hcrious;  heaven  is  serious;  earth  is  t-ar- 
nest;  heaven  is  earnest.  There  is  no  place  for  men  of  scattered 
and  confused  ideas  in  the  earth  below,  or  in  the  heavens  above,  wiiai- 
cver  there  may  be  in  places  under  the  earth,  Every  one  idea  has  its 
negative.  It  has  its  destinies,  its  purpose,  and  it  Jia.-i  its  negative. 
So  it  is  with  the  idea  of  shivery.  It  means  nothing  less,  nothing 
more,  nothing  different  from  the  extension  of  commerce  or  trading 
in  slaves ;  and  in  our  national  system  it  means  the  extension  of 
commerce  in  slaves  into  regions  where  that  commerce  lias  no  right 
to  exist.  The  negative  of  that  is  our  principle  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  inculcate  upon  you,  namely  :  opposition  to  trading  in  slaves 
within  those  portions  of  the  territory  where  slaves  arc  not  lawfully  a 
subject  of  merchandise.* 

At  the  time  of  the  compromise  of  1820,  the  democratic  party  s:tw, 
for  they  are  wise  men,  and  their  opponents,  Kufus  King,  John  W. 
Taylor  and  others  in  congress,  saw,  that  there  was  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  two  ideas  of  slavery  and  freedom,  or  rather 
between  the  two  sides  of  one  idea.  The  alternative  offered  to  the 
democracy  and  to  ail  the  people  of  the  United  States,  wiis  a  plain 
one ;  the  slaveholders  are  strong,  arc  united ;  there  are  many  slave 
states,  and  they  are  agreed  in  their  policy;  there  are  as  many  free 
states,  but  they  are  divided  in  opinion.  Lend  your  support  to  the 
slave  states,  and  you  shall  have  the  power,  patronage,  honors  and 
glory  of  administering  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Some 
asked,  for  how  long?     Wise  men  cast  llie  horoscope  and  said  forty 
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yuars;  just  about  that  time  an  infant  state  shall  grow  up  north  of 
Missouri  within  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  another  shall  grow  up 
in  Kansas.  The  great  men  I  have  named  seemed  few  and  feeble  in 
numbers;  still  they  would  rather  have  quiet  consciences  during  all 
ihe  lime,  and  postpone  honors  and  rewards  for  forty  years,  rather 
tliun  to  take  the  side  of  slavery  ;  and  the  democratic  party  reason- 
ing otherwise,  said,  "  Give  us  the  of&ees  and  power  now ;  we  will 
hold  it  the  forty  years,  and  more  if  we  can."  They  say  that  the 
"  old  one  "  is  inexorable ;  that  when  he  makes  a  bond  he  lives  up  to 
it,  but  when  the  time  is  up  he  calls  for  his  own.  To  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, Mr.  Douglas,  slave  states  and  all,  he  says :  "  I  have  given  you 
ail  the  indulgence  that  was  allowed  me  to  give  you,  now  you  must 
go." 

This,  my  young  friends,  for  I  see  many  such  around  me,  brings 
me  to  a  point  wliere  I  can  give  you  one  instruction  which,  if  you 
practice  as  long  as  you  live,  may  make  at  least  some  of  you  great 
men,  honorable  men,  useful  men.  Eemember  that  all  questions  have 
two  sides ;  one  is  the  right  side,  and  the  other  tlie  wrong  side ;  one 
is  the  side  of  justice,  the  other  that  of  injustice ;  one  the  side  of 
human  nature,  the  other  of  crime.  If  you  take  the  right  side,  the 
just  side,  ultimately  men,  however  much  they  may  oppose  you  and 
revile  you,  will  come  to  your  support ;  earth  with  all  its  powers  will 
work  with  you  and  for  you,  and  Heaven  is  pledged  to  conduct  you 
to  complete  success.  If  you  take  the  other  side,  there  is  no  power 
in  earth  or  Heaven  that  can  lead  you  through  successfully,  because 
it  is  appointed  in  the  councils  of  Heaven  that  justice,  truth  and  rea- 
son alone  can  prevail.  This  instruction  would  be  incomplete  if  i 
were  not  to  add  one  other,  that  indifference  between  right  and  wrong 
is  nothing  else  than  taking  the  wrong  side.  The  policy  of  a  great 
leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  north  is  indifference ;  it  ia 
nuthing  to  him  whether  slaver^  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  in  the 
trrritories.  Thus  it  makes  no  difference  to  that  distinguished  states- 
man whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down  in- the  new  states; 
whether  they  all  become  slave  states  or  free  states.  Let  us  see  how 
this  would  have  worked  in  tlie  revolution.  If  Jefferson  bad  been 
indifferent  as  to  whether  congress  voted  up  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence or  voted  it  down,  what  kind  of  a  time  would  he  have  had 
with  it  Patrick  Henry  would  have  been  after  him  with  a  vigilant 
committee,  and  he  would  now  have  no  monument  over  bin  remains. 
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The  British  government  would  have  liked  nothiDg  better  than  a  lot 
of  such  indifferent  men  for  leaders  of  the  American  people,  and 
George  the  Third  and  his  dynasty  might  have  had  rule  over  this  con- 
tinent for  a  thousand  years  to  come. 

I  have  thus  removed  the  preliminary  objection  always  interposed 
on  these  occasions  against  the  indulgence  of  the  eternal  negro  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  juat  and  right  national  policy  with  regard  to 
slavery  in  the  territoiies  and  in  the  nc-w  states  of  the  Federal 
Union?  Your  decision  of  that  subject  will  involve  the  conside- 
ration of  what  you  consider  to  be  the  natural  constituents  of  a  state. 
I  suppose  I  may  infer  from  your  choosing  this  beautiful  land  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  that  you  all  want  to  make  Iowa  a 
great  and  good  state,  a  fiourisbing  and  prosperous  state.  You  con- 
aider  the  development  of  the  latent  resources  with  which  nature 
has  supplied  the  region  on  which  you  build  a  state,  as  one  of  the 
material  things  to  be  considered  in  building  up  a  great  state;  that  is 
to  say,  you  will  have  the  forests  subjugated  and  make  them  contri- 
bute the  timber  and  lumber  for  the  house,  for  the  city,  for  the  wharfj 
for  the  steamer,  for  the  ship  of  war,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  civi- 
lized society.  Then  I  think  if  the  land  has  concealed  within  it 
deposits  of  iron,  or  lead,  or  coal,  you  will  think  of  getting  these  out 
as  rapidly  as  you  can,  so  as  to  increase  the  public  wealth.  Then  I 
think  that  you  will  have  the  same  idea  about  states  everywhere  else 
that  yon  have  about  Iowa ;  and  that  your  first  idea  about  the  way 
to  make  a  state  corresponds  with  my  idea  how  to  make  a  great 
nation.  And  as  you  would  subdue  the  forests,  would  develop 
the  lead,  iron  and  coal  in  your  region;  as  yon  would  improve  the 
fields,  putting  ten  oxen  to  a  plow  to  turn  up  the  prairie,  and  then 
plant  it  with  wheat  and  corn;  as  you  would  encourage  manufactures, 
and  try,  by  making  railways  and  telegraphs,  to  facilitate  interchange 
of  products ;  so  this  is  exactly  what  I  propose  to  do  for  every  new 
state  like  Iowa  that  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union.  To  bo 
sure  we  shall  leave  the  slave  states,  which  are  all  in  the  Union,  as 
they  are;  our  responsibilities  are  limited  to  the  atiites  which  are  yet 
to  come  into  the  Union,  and  we  will  apply  our  system  to  them.  The 
fir.'^t  point,  then,  in  making  a  state,  is  to  favor  the  industry  of  the 
people,  and  industry  is  favored  in  every  land  exactly  as  it  ia  free  and 
uncrippled. 

Vol.  IV.  48 
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We  are  a  great  natioB ;  we  have  illimitable  forests  in  the  far  east 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  around  the 
lakes  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  No  human  arithmetic  could  com- 
pute the  amount  of  materials  of  the  forest  that  have  already  gone  into 
the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  which  this  nation  possessts.  At  this  ilay 
there  is  hardly  one  foot  of  timber,  or  one  foot  of  dealboards,  or  a  lath, 
or  a  shingle,  entering  into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  that 
is  fabricated  by  a  slave.  You  all  have  an  idea,  or  had  in  the  land 
from  which  you  came  here,  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  fish- 
eries, of  making  the  ocean  surrender  its  treasures  to  increase  the 
national  wealth.  The  fisherman  is  seen  in  the  winter  time  fishing 
ibr  ice  in  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  Massachusetts ;  and  if  you  go  to 
Palestine,  or  to  Grand  Cairo,  or  to  the  furthesi  Indies,  you  will  find 
yourself  regaled  with  ice  fished  out  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Ice  is  not  a  product  that  goes  far  to  the  support  of 
human  life;  but  can  you  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the  earth  men 
are  not  lighted  on  their  way  by  night,  or  in  their  dwellings,  by  the 
produce  of  the  fisheries  ?  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  great 
machinery  of  the  country  engaged  in  fabrication  of  goods  and  in 
navigation  is  indebted  to  the  fisheries?  Those  of  the  United  States 
are  a  great  source  of  national  wealth  ;  and  a  nursery  of  seamen  for 
the  commercial  marine  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  indis- 
pensable for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  great  people. 
I  might  almost  say  that  there  is  not  now,  and  there  never  was,  on 
lake  or  river,  sea  or  bay,  over  the  whole  world,  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic  pole,  a  negro  slave  fisherman.  You  have  been  very 
indifferent  about  these  subjects. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago,  only  by  constant  watchfulness  and 
activity  of  the  friendly  representatives  of  the  free  states  in  congress, 
that  the  protection  of  the  United  States  was  saved  for  the  fisheries. 
The  slaveholders  don't  want  ice  to  be  gathered  with  free-soil  hands; 
they  would  rather  have  it  taken  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Russia. 
They  don't  want  the  fi.sheries  conducted  by  free  hands  at  home; 
they  would  rather  take  their  supplies  from  foreign  markets.  The 
fisheries  are  somewhat  foreign  for  you,  but  the  quarries  are  not — the 
granite  and  the  marble  out  of  which  our  capitol  is  being  constructed, 
our  great  cities  erected,  some  of  them  are  in  your  own  beautiful  city. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  how  large  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth  is 
extracted  from  the  quarries  of  granite  and  marble  and  freestone?    It 
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is  beyond  my  capacity  to  compute.  Yet  there  is  not  a  slave  engaged 
in  a  quarry  in  the  United  States.  Have  you  any  slaves  down  your 
shafts  in  your  lead  mines  here?  Not  one.  Have  you  any  slaves  in 
your  coal  mines ?  Not  one.  Any  in  your  iron  mines?  Not  one. 
Pennsylvania  is  being  burrowed  all  through  and  through  in  all 
directions,  and  the  iron  and  coal  taken  out  and  fabricated.  There  is 
not  a  single  slave,  nor  was  there  ever  one,  that  raised  his  hand  to 
add  to  that  supply  of  national  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  in  Maryland  and  in  Virginia  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  as  rich, 
aye,  and  of  gold,  too;  and  yet  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  slave  states 
aa  they  are,  in  their  iron,  coal  and  silver  mines,  the  work  is  mainly 
done  by  freemen,  I  need  not  speak  of  manufactures ;  the  African 
slave  is  reduced  to  a  brute,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  he  is  incompe- 
tent to  cast  a  shuttle,  to  groise  or  oil  a  wheel  and  keep  it  in  motion. 
In  all  the  vast  manufacturing  establishmenls  in  the  United  States ;  in 
all  the  establishments  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  fisheries,  or  of  manu- 
factures throughout  the  whole  world,  there  is  not  one  African  slave 
to  be  found,  California  rejected  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  well  she 
ilid  so;  for  if  she  had  invited  and  courted  it,  her  mines,  instead  of 
yielding  fifty  millions  of  gold  per  year  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  yielding  nothing.  Could  a  man  subsist  in  Iowa  by 
cultivating  wheat  or  com  by  slave  labor? 

Commerce  is  of  two  kinds,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  commerce 
down  the  Mississippi  and  up,  the  commerce  on  railroads,  is  domestic 
commerce ;  the  commerce  across  the  ocean  with  foreign  nations,  is 
foreign  commerce.  In  New  Orleans  I  found  that  sixteen  thousand 
men  were  engaged  in  domestic  trading  on  the  river  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  up  country  in  the  Mi.ssissippi  valley.  How  mnny 
of  them  were  slaves?  Not  one,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  New  York,  Michigan,  send  the  boatmen  who  conduct  the 
commerce  even  in  slave  states,  while  on  all  the  oceans  there  is  not  a 
slave  engaged  in  comm.erce. 

Now  the  three  great  wheels  of  national  wealth  are  agriculture, 
including  the  subjugation  of  the  forests,  manufactures  and  trade. 
Slaves  are  unfit,  African  slaves  are  absolutely  unfit  to  be  employed 
in  turnirig  either  of  those  wheels;  and  it  thus  enters  into  the  ele- 
ments uf  a  great  and  prosperous  state  that  its  people  shall  not  be 
slaves  but  freemen.  The  reason  is  obvious:  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
freeman  to  improve  himself  as  well  as  he  can,  to  produce  the  most 
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he  can,  at  the  least  cost;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  slave  to  be  i.s 
disqualified  aa  he  can,  to  consume  as  much  as  he  can,  and  produce 
as  little  more  than  he  consumes  as  possible. 

It  is  not  wealth  alone  that  makes  a  nation.  It  must  have  strength 
and  power  to  command,  by  the  mere  signification  of  its  will,  peace 
and  good  order  at  >)ome  and  respect  and  confidence  abroad.  Just 
imagine  the  United  States  converted  mto  planting  states  in  which 
the  labor  was  performed  only  by  negro  slaves,  and  judge,  if  you  can, 
what  would  be  the  police  power  of  the  government  in  any  of  the 
states.  The  laborer  i-n  a  slave  state  is  watched  night  and  morning; 
his  outgoings,  his  incomings,  his  path  is  surrounded  by  a  police ;  he 
can  pass  to  execute  the  order  of  his  master  only  on  a  permit  or 
license.  He  must  retire  to  sleep  at  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  must 
not  be  abroad  from  the  plantation  without  a  special  license,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  his  master  regards  him  a.^  an  enemy  to  be 
watched.  Turn  a  whole  nation  into  masters  watching  slaves,  and 
slaves  regarded  as  natural  enemies — wliat  is  the  power  of  that  nation 
to  preserve  peace  at  home  ?  What  its  power  to  command  respect 
abroad?  Make  us  for  onue  a  nation  of  slave  states,  and  any  feeble, 
contemptible  power  in  Europe  has  only  to  instigate  insurrection 
among  our  slaves,  then  instead  of  relying  on  ourselves  we  should 
want  to  make  a  federal  union  with  Canada,  that  we  might  get  pro- 
tection, just  as  the  free  states  now  protect  the  slave  states. 

But  these  elements — material  wealth  and  power — are  but  part  of 
what  constitute  a  nation.  It  should  have  a  head,  an  enlightened 
bead;  an  open,  free,  manly,  honest  heart.  Such  a  head  and  heart 
aa  will  enable  any  man  or  woman  to  go  through  the  world  with 
safety.  A  nation  is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  of  so  many 
heads  to  work  as  one  head ;  of  so  many  hearts  to  beat  as  one  heart. 
You  want  an  enlightened  free  people  to  constitute  a  nation  ;  and  if 
yon  have  such  a  people,  they  are  perpetually  reducing  the  sacrifice, 
and  toil  of  muscle ;  andif  it  betrue  as  theologians  say,  that  labor  is  the 
primal  curse  imposed  by  the  Maker  on  man  for  disobedience,  then 
this  benevolent  heart  and  enlightened  head  will  suggest  all  manner 
of  machines  to  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  physical  labor.  The 
poor  widow,  who,  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  has  to  sew  for  her  neigh- 
bora,  will,  with  a  machine  that  costs  but  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars — the  invention  of  a  freeman — make  fifty  garments  where 
before  she  made  but  one.     And  the  steam  engine — it  plows,  plants, 
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SOWS  and  harvests;  it  tbref~hes;  it  gathers  into  the  granaries;  it  hauls 
the  cars  loaded  with  produce ;  it  drives  the  steamboat  on  the  river. 
That  is  whiit  invention  does.  Now  out  of  the  million  inventions 
which  the  American  people  enjiiy,  there  is  not  one  that  was  made 
by  a  slave,  and  simply  because  the  slave  is  imbruted  in  his  heait 
and  stupifletl  in  his  intencct. 

A  nation  to  be  great  wants  character — character  for  justice,  hon- 
esty, integrity ;  for  ability  to  maintain  its  own  rights  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  That  it  cannot  have,  if  it  be  a  nation  of  slaves. 
It  is  only  a  nation  of  freemen  that  can  cultivate  the  virtues  which 
constitute  a  character.  These  virtues  are  two ;  justice,  equal  and  ej(act 
justice  among  men  ;  the  equal  freedom  and  liberty  of  every  other 
man.  The  other  virtue  is  courage.  The  freeman  has  no  enemies; 
he  is  just ;  he  oppresses  nobody ;  nobody  wishes  to  be  revenged  ujion 
him.  A  nation  of  freemen  are  safe ;  they  provoke  nobody ;  they 
wrong  nobody  ;  they  covet  nothing;  they  keep  the  tenth  command- 
ment. And  nations  must  keep  the  commandmenis  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, or  suffer  the  same  penalty.  But  you  cannot  have  these 
morals  except  on  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of  the 
nation  are  trained  up  in  them.  And  how  trained  ?  By  schools  and 
general  instruction,  free  press,  free  debate  at  home,  and  in  legislative 
councils ;  and  everywhere  to  be  undisturbed  as  they  go  in  and  come 
out.  Introduce  slavery  in  Iowa,  and  what  kind  of  freedom  of  speech 
would  you  enjoy?  What  kind  of  freedom  of  the  press?  freedom  of 
bridges?  of  taverns?  Just  look  across  the  state  of  Missouri  into 
Kansas,  and  you  will  find  freedom  of  the  press,  provided  you  will 
maintain  that  property  is  above  labor,  that  slavery  is  before  all  con- 
stitutions and  govern  men  ta^you  will  find  that  kind  of  freedom  of 
speech  which  sought  the  expulsion  of  John  Quincy  Adams  from 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  for  presenting  a  petition  in  favor 
of  human  rights;  that  kind  of  freedom  of  debate  which  arrested  my 
distinguished  and  esteemed  friend,  Charles  Sumner,  in  the  midst  of  a 
glorious  and  useful  career,  and  doomed  him  to  wander  a  sufferer  and 
invalid  for  four  years.  As  for  freedom  of  bridges,  why  the  bridge  over 
the  Missouri  at  Kansas  was  proved  to  be  only  a  bridge  for  slave  state 
men  ;  and  the  tavern  at  Lawrence  was  subverted  for  a  nuisance  on 
account  of  its  being  a  tavern  at  which  free  state  men  could  rest. 

It  is  a  bright  September  afternoon,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  surprise 
comes  over  me  that  I  should  be  here  in  the  state  of  Iowa~the  state 
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redeemed  and  saved  in  the  compromise  of  1820 — a  state  peopled  by 
freemen — that  I  should  be  here  in  such  a  state,  before  such  a  people, 
imploring  its  citizens  to  maintiiin  the  cause  of  freedom  instead  of 
the  cause  of  slavery.  It  is  a  great  change  from  the  position  I  was 
in  only  a  year  ago.  In  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  Turkey  even,  I  was 
excusing,  in  the  best  way  I  could,  the  monstrous  delinciuencies  of 
the  American  people  in  tolerating  slavery,  which  even  the  Turk 
had  abrogated.  You  tell  me  that  it  is  unnecessary ;  that  you  are 
all  right ;  I  happen  to  know  better.  No !  the  wide-awakes  are  not 
up  ah  hour  too  soon ;  they  do  not  sit  up  any  too  late  o'  nights : 
their  zeal  is  not  a  bit  too  strong  to  save  the  state  of  Iowa  from  giving 
her  votes,  in  the  present  canvass,  in  favor  of  the  policy  which  has 
for  forty  years  made  slavery  the  cardinal  institution,  and  freedom 
secondary  to  it  in  the  Unit«<i  States.  There  is  something  of  excuse 
and  apology  for  this;  it  is  in  the  reluctance  which  men  who  are 
always  opposed  to  one  new  idea  coming  in,  have  to  give  up  the  old 
idea,  which  they  have  so  long  cherished.  The  democratic  party  has 
a  wonderful  affection  for  the  name ;  the  prestige  of  the  democratic 
party;  and  most  of  them  must  die  unconverted.  It  is  not  in  hu 
man  nature  that  adult  men  and  women  change  their  opinions  with 
facility;  it  is  little  ones  like  these  before  me  that  receive  reforms 
unobserved  and  unknown.  Ten  thousand  of  their  votes  enter  into 
every  successive  canvass  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  In  every  state  the 
great  reformation  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  six  years — 
for  we  date  no  further  back  than  that — has  been  the  dying  out  of 
the  one-idea  men  of  democracy  and  the  growing  up  of  the  young 
one-idea  men  of  republicanism.  And  now  why  shall  we  not  insist, 
so  far  as  our  votes  shall  be  effective,  that  the  territories  shall  remain 
free  territories,  so  that  new  states  which  shall  hereafter  be  added  to 
this  Union  shall  be  free  states? 

They  say  we  interfere  in  the  slave  states.  Not  at  all.  We  do  not 
vote  against  slavery  in  Virginia.  We  do  not  authorize  Abraham 
Lincoln  or  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  any  laws  about 
slavery  in  Virginia.  We  merely  authorize  them  to  intervene  in  the 
territories,  and  to  pass  laws  securing  freedom  there.  They  tell  us 
that  it  is  unnecessary.  They  have  rendered  it  necessary,  because 
they  have  ex]>lained  the  laws  and  the  constitution  to  establish  slavery 
there,  and  we  must  either  restrict  slavery  there  or  reverse  the  decision 
made  by  the  federal  tribunal.     But  they  tell  us  that  this  is  incon- 
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venient ;  it  excites  violence  in  the  slave  states.  To  which  I  a 
that  they  have  tlie  choice  between  slavery  and  freedom  as  well  sis 
we  ;  but  they  must  be  content  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  When  they 
choose  to  carry  slaves  into  the  territories  we  interfere.  What  we 
are  attacking  is  not  slavery  in  the  United  States,  but  slavery  in  the 
territories.  But  they  tell  us  that  we  are  iucurring  very  great  harm; 
tbjtt  our  southern  friends,  driven  angry,  will  not  buy  of  ua.  Mayor 
Wood  made  the  discovery  that  we  are  a  trading  people,  and  we  shall 
lose  our  trade  if  the  republican  party  come  into  power.  We  are  a 
trading  people  as  we  are  an  eating  people,  a  drinking  people,  a 
clothes-wearing  people.  Trade!  trade!  trade  1  the  great  character, 
the  great  employment,  the  one  idea  of  the  American  people!  It  is 
a  libel.  We  buy  only  with  what  we  produce.  We  buy  and  sell, 
but  that  is  merely  incidental  to  our  greater  occupation  of  producing 
an<l  making;  and  even  these  are  subordinate  to  our  great  notion  of 
educating  and  cultivating  ourselves  tf)  make  a  great,  virtuous  and 
happy  people.  Trade,  however,  for  those  who  engage  in  it,  knows  no 
respect  of  opinion  ;  the  southern  planters  will  buy  their  cotton  bag- 
ging of  the  men  who  will  make  it  the  cheapest,  and  they  will  insist 
on  selling  cotton  t^i  the  Ciistle  Garden  committees  and  the  Cooper 
Institute  patriots  at  precisely  the  same  price  as  they  will  to  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Frederick  Douglass,  They  won't  buy  your  wheat  uniesH 
hungry  for  bread;  and  if  hungry  for  bread  they  will  gladly  give 
you  for  it  any  surplus  of  cotton  you  want, 

I  have  refrained  from  adverting  to  the  higher  sentiments  of 
humanity  which  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  because 
those  are  considerations  that  are  always  with  you,  I  will  now,  how- 
ever, say  that  the  suggestions  of  justice  are  always  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestions  and  impulses  of  humanity,  and  that  both  spring  from 
the  same  source.  Nature  herself  seeniB  to  be  forbearing ;  she  seems  to 
be  passive  and  silent.  She  lets  nations  as  she  lets  individuals  go  on 
in  their  course  of  action,  violating  her  laws ;  but  this  is  for  a  season 
only.  The  time  comes  at  last  when  nature  unerringly  vindicates 
every  right,  and  punishes  every  wrong,  in  the  actions  of  men  or 
states.  She  comes,  then,  in  terror,  in  revolution,  in  anarchy,  in 
ehiios.  You  will  let  this  government  and  this  nation  slide  down 
still  further  the  smooth  declivity  of  national  vice  if  you  choose: 
nature  will  bring  it  hack  again  in  due  time  with  convulsions  which 
will  wake  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  civilized  world. 
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YOUNG  MEN  AND  THE  FUTURE.' 

The  past,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  has  been  occupied 
with  trials  to  compromise  the  conflict  between  property  in  man  and 
the  freedom  of  man,  and  these  trials  have  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
future  demands  the  settlement  of  it  now,  by  a  return  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  declaration  of  indepeodence  and  the  constitution.  This  G<jn- 
elusion  can  be  reached  only  by  accepting  the  principle  of  the  political 
tq  iihtv  of  men  withm  the  exclusive  range  of  the  federal  conatitn- 
tion  Ihis  la  simply  i  mitter  of  education.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  spend  much  time  upon  this  subject  m  trying  to  convert  old  men  ; 
they  cirnot  la&t  lon^  and  therefore  can  do  little  harm.  We  all 
become  settled  m  our  opinions  and  confirmed  in  our  habits  as  we 
grow  old.  The  republiuan  paity  is  a  party  chiefly  of  young  men. 
Each  succesaive  year  brings  into  its  ranks  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  young  men  of  thia  country. 

This  is  the  ground  of  my  hope,  of  my  confidence,  that  before  this 
generation  shall  have  passed  away,  the  democratic  party  will  cease 
trt  exist ;  and  the  republican  party,  or  at  least  its  principles,  will  be 
accepted  and  universally  prevail.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  declaration 
of  independence  asserts,  that  the  right  of  all  men  to  political  equa- 
lity is  self-evident,  nothing  can  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  that 
fact  by  the  generation  now  rising,  since  that  truth  is  distinctly  incul 
cated  now,  for  the  first  time,  through  all  the  agencies  of  private  and 
public  education.  The  young  man  who  shall  reject  it  will  find 
himself  in  controversy  with  the  ever-growing  sentiment  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  settled  public  opinion  of  the  world.  Let  him  take 
heed  how  he  enters  upon  a  course  which  can  bring  nothing  but 
unavailing  contention,  disappointment  and  regret  over  the  failure  of 
bis  ambition  and  of  bis  desire  for  usefulness.  Train  up  your  chil- 
dren in  the  belief  of  this  great  principle  of  our  constitution,  and 
they  will  secure  for  themaelvea  the  satisfaction  of  leading  useful  and 
honorable  lives,  and  follow  you  to  your  graves  with  more  than  even 
fihai  veneration. 
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LAWRHSCE,  SEll'UMBKll  26,   ISUO. 

A  LONG  cherished  rk'Siiro  of  miiio  is  fiiUiliwl ;  iit  last  a  long 
deferred  duty  is  about  to  be  ])uid — the  desire  of  my  heart  to  see  thfe 
people  of  Kansas — tlie  duty  that  I  felt  I  owed  to  the  peopie  of  Kan- 
Mas,  to  see  them  in  their  own  !iomes  and  in  their  own  houses,  I 
have  visited  your  chief  cities,  Leavenworth  and  Lawrenct — where 
the  army  of  mercenaries  sent  by  the  slave  states  battered  down  the 
hotel,  under  an  indictment  and  conviction  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nuisance,  because  it  sheltered  the  freemen  who  had  come 
here  to  see  freedom  established  in  Kansas.  And  I  have  looked  alf^o 
upon  the  Constitution  Hull,  in  Topeka,  where  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  oui-  nation,  diupcrsed  a  law- 
ful and  peiiceable  assembly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  convened 
to  counsel  upon  the  best  means  of  protecting  their  lives,  their  pro- 
perty and  sacred  honor.  You,  people  of  Kansas,  wliora  T  have  not 
been  able  to  see  in  your  homes,  have  come  tip  here  to  greet  me,  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Kansas,  the  Big  Blue  and  the  Neosho,  and  fr<)m.  - 
all  your  plains  and  valleys. 

I  seem  not  to  have  journeyed  hither,  but  to  have  floated  across 
the  sea,— the  prairie  sea, — under  bright  autumnal  skies,  wafted  by 
genial  breezes  into  th^  havens  where  Iwished  to  he.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  my  visit  has  occurred  at  this  particular  time,  so  sad  in  its  influ- 
ence, when  nature,  that  sends  its  rains  upon  the  unjust  as  well  as  the 
just,  has  for  a  year  withdrawn  its  genial  showers  from  the  soil  of 
l^ansas.  It  is  well  to  see  one's  friends  in  darkness  and  sadness,  as 
well  as  in  the  hour  of  joy,  I  have  beheld  the  scenes  of  your  former 
conflicts.  I  have  also  looked  upon  that  beautiful  eminence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kansas  river,  where  Lecompton  sits  a  lonely  widow, 
desolate  and  mourning,  her  ambitious  structures  showing  how  high 
is  the  ambition  of  slavery,  and  their  desolation  sliowing  how  easy. 
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iifter  all,  is  her  iJowiifall.  I  would  have  seen  more  of  Kansas,  if  I 
had  not  been  interrupted  and  impeded  in  my  course  through  the 
Ktiite  by  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  people,  wliich  1  could 
not  turn  aside.  I  have  been  excessiveiy  retentive  at  Leavenworth 
and  Topeka,  refusing  lo  open  my  lips,  because  1  do  not  like  to  say 
things  by  piecemeal. 

I  desire  to  speak  opeidy  to  you,  in  the  broad  daylight,  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  women  as  well  as  men  of  Kansas ;  and  here,  where  I  have 
renewed  the  memories  of  the  contest  waged  upon  this  soil,  while  I 
see  around  me  the  broken  implements  with  which  that  contest  was 
waged  by  the  aggressors  under  the  plea  of  popular  sovereignty, 
whicli  left  thii  people  perfectly  free  to  do  just  as  they  plesise,  subject 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  they  were  left  per- 
fectly free  to  interpret  as  they  pleased,  while  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington iiave  never  been  able  to  interpret  it. 

When  I  look  at  field  after  field,  and  cabin  after  cabin,  and  church 
after  churcli,  and  school  house  after  school  house,  where  but  six 
years  ago  was  the  unbroken  range  of  savages,  I  am  prepared  here — 
not  expecting  to  escape  being  heard  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
Atlantic  eoiist — I  am  prepared  to  declare,  and  do  declare  you  people 
of  Kansas  the  most  intelligent  and  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  most  intelligent  and  bravest 
and  most  virtuous  peopJe  which  can  take  the  banner  of  human  free- 
dom when  it  is  trailed  in  the  dnat  by  the  government  of  its  choice, 
and  can  and  does  raise  it  aloft  and  protect  it  and  bear  it  to  success 
and  honor — and  that  without  bloodshed  and  violence. 

People  of  Kansas  I  you  are  at  once  the  youngest,  the  newest 
people — the  newest  state,  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  all  the  thirty- 
four  American  states;  you  are  the  poorest  in  wealth,  the  least  favored 
with  political  power,  for  you  are  nearly  disfranchised — and  yet  you 
are  the  most  inflexible  and  the  most  constant.  The  two  richest  states 
in  the  Union  are  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  but  they  are  so 
merely  because  they  are  the  freest,  the  wisest  and  the  most  liberty- 
loving  states  of  the  Union.  T  apprehend  that  you  scarcely  under- 
stand, yourselves,  the  importance  of  the  position  which  you  hold  in 
this  republic.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  secret  of  all  the  intei-est  I  have  felt  in  you  has  been  merely  this ; 
That  you  occupy  a  pivotal  position  in  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  with  regard  to  slavery  and  freedom.     There  is  no  contest,  no 
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flifFerence  on  this  subject,  along  tbe  line  of  tbe  northeastern  states,  for 
tliey  are  hostile  to  slavery.  There  is  no  difference  on  the  line  of  the 
southern  states,  for  they  are  in  favor  of  slavery.  But  there  has 
been  a  severe  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  freedom  or  slavery  in  all  the  wide  regioD  reaching  from  the 
iiissouri  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  If  freedom  was  to  triumph  in  this 
contest,  there  was  no  point  where  she  could  expect  to  meet  the  enemy 
except  on  the  very  place  she  has  met  it— here.  And  if  you  had 
been  false,  slavery  would  have  swept  along  through  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, Texas  and  the  whole  of  the  country  including  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains, to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

CJifornia  was  imperfectly  secured  to  freedom,  and  with  a  compro- 
mi.sii.  Vou  opened  a  new  campaign  here  to  reclaim  what  was  given 
np  in  that  already  broken  compromise,  and  it  has  been  crowned  with 
a  complete  victory.  Henceforth  the  battle  is  ended ;  henceforth  the 
emiffrant  from  the  eastern  states,  from  Germany  and  Ireland,  the  free 
laborer,  in  short,  from  every  land  on  the  earth,  when  he  reaches  the 
Mis,souri  river,  will  enter  on  a  broad  land  of  impartial  liberty. 

He  can  safely  pursue  his  way  under  the  banner  of  freedom  to  the 
fi>ot  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  there  the  hosts  of  freemen  from 
the  western  coast  will  unite  and  join  under  the  same  banner,  extend- 
ing north  and  south.  Everywhere,  except  in  Missouri,  is  a  land  of 
freedom.  Missouri  stands  an  island  of  slavery  in  the  midst  of  a  broad 
ocean  of  liberty.  You  occupy  not  only  the  pivotal  position,  but  it 
■was  your  fortune  to  attempt  this  great  enterprise  in  behalf  of  free- 
dom at  a  critical  period  for  mankind.  Slavery  was  then  just  two 
hundred  years  old  in  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1776  our 
fathers  gave  battle  to  slavery;  they  declared  war  against  it,  and 
pledged  their  lives  and  sacred  honor  in  the  service  against  it.  Prac- 
tically, it  -was  to  be  destroyed  peaceably  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Those  good  men  believed  it  would  reach  its  end 
long  before  this  period ;  but  the  people  became  demoralized.  The 
war  went  back,  back,  back,  until  1854— until  all  guaranties  of  free- 
dom in  every  part  of  the  United  States  were  abandoned,  and  Kan- 
sas, that  had  for  forty  years  been  perfectly  free  from  the  footsteps  of 
the  .slave,  was  pronounced  by  the  highest  power  of  the  government 
as  much  a  slave  state  as  South  Carolina,  The  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  made  the  harbinger,  uot  of  freedom,  but  of  human, 
bondage. 
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It  was  at  this  crisis  ttat  the  people  of  Kansas  appeared  on  the 
stage,  reviled  and  despised,  and  lifted  the  banner  of  liberty  on  higli, 
and  bore  it  manfully  forward,  defied  all  force,  and  jet  counteracted 
peaceably  all  the  efforts  made  to  subdue  them.  In  three  years  they 
not  only  secured  freedom  in  Kansas,  but  in  all  the  territory  of  tliw 
United  States. 

You  have  made  Kansas  as  free  as  Massachusetts,  and  made  the 
federal  government,  on  and  after  the  fourth  of  March  next,  the 
patron  of  freedom — what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  You  have  made 
freedom  national,  and  slavery  sectional.  Had  you  receded  afteryour 
tirst  conditional  or  provisional  government  was  dispersed  at  Toptka 
by  cannon  and  bayonet;  had  you  surrendered  and  accepted  tlje 
Lecomp ton  constitution ;  had  youevenabandonedthe  Wyandottcon- 
stitution,  at  any  stage  of  the  battle,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  cause 
of  freedom  not  only  in  Kansas,  hut  also  throughout  the  whole  Union. 

I  know  I  shall  be  justified  in  history ;  shall  I  not  be  justified  by 
coteraporaries?  Wise,  best,  bravest  of  citizens,  no  other  hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  United  States  have  contributed  as  much  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  Kansas,  Before  this  people,  then,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time,  I  bow  myself,  as  I  have  never  done  before  to 
any  other  people,  in  profound  reverence.  I  salute  you  with  giati- 
tude  and  affection. 

Fellow  citizens,  my  time  here,  as  irell  as  yours,  is  brief.  It  is  but 
few  of  many  subjects  upon  which  we  can  even  touch.  As  to  tlie 
least  important  subject  of  all,  myself,  I  give  you,  in  one  word,  my 
sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks.  I  had  formed  my  opinion  of  you  from 
your  past  conduct  and  history.  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in 
your  kindness.  For  all  that  remains  to  me,  give  yourselves  no 
trouble.  Freedom  is  saved  and  assured  to  California  and  Kansas, 
and  therefore  assured  to  the  future  states  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
If  I  may,  indeed,  hope  that  my  poor  name  will  find  a  place  in  the 
histoi'y  of  California  and  Kansas,  then  all  the  ambition  I  have  ever 
cherished  is  more  than  abundantly  satisfied. 

The  second  consideration  to  which  I  would  advert  for  a  moment, 
is  this  sadness  which  lies  like  a  pal!  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory 
of  Kansas — the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  rain  for  a  period  so 
long  aa  to  excite  apprehensions  of  famine. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  condition  of  Kansas — the  river 
bottoms  and  the  prairies,  and  my  conclusion  is — not  more  from  the 
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condition  of  the  crops  than  from  the  charactei:  of  the  people — that 
tliere  wiJl  be  no  famine  in  Kaoaas,  because  there  ia  wealth  and  credit 
enough  in  Kansas  to  carry  von  through  more  than  one  year  like 
tills.  You  will  take  care  of  this  credit  and  retain  it  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. If  this  will  not  do,  then  appeal  to  your  friends  in  the  east, 
and  they  will  not  allow  you  to  sutter.  I  myself  will  do  what  I  can 
for  you.  Be  of  good  cheer.  Suffer  yourselves  not  to  be  discouraged. 
There  are  cattle  enough  on  your  thousand  hills,  if  sold — although  it 
is  a  fearful  sacrifice — to  carry  you  through  and  sustain  you  during 
the  winter,  and  still  come  out  in  the  spring  with  milch  cows  and 
working  oxen.  And  we  who  are  here — coming  from  states  whenci.^ 
emigration  flows,  and  from  the  Atlantic  states,  where  emigrants  are 
received  and  sent  onward— will  all  do  our  share  to  direct  emigration 
to  Kansas,  assuring  them  from  our  own  observation,  that  it  is  a  cli- 
mate as  salubrious  as  any  in  the  world,  and  a  soil  as  rich  as  any  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon.  Tliis  is  a  smiling  and  fair  dominion,  and  we 
think,  were  we  set  back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  place  of  all  others 
that  we  would  seek  for  homes  in  the  United  States  would  be  the 
plains  of  Kansas, 

One  other  consideration.  When  we  see  before  us  the  transactions 
of  this  day,  do  they  not  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  "irrepressible 
conflict?"  Did  not  our  forefathers,  in  1787,  settle  this  whole  ques- 
tion, and,  by  an  ordinance,  put  at  rest  forever  the  question  of  free- 
dom and  slavery  in  the  United  States  ?  Certainly  they  did.  Did 
they  not,  in  1820,  settle  this  conflict  forever?  Did  they  not  declare 
that  all  north  of  36"  30'  and  west  of  the  Missouri  river  should  be 
given  up  to  freedom?  Certainly  they  did.  Was  it  not  settled  finally 
a  third  time  in  1850,  when  Kansas  and  Nebi-aska  were  stil!  saved  to 
freedom,  and  all  lying  west  of  them?  Was  it  not  settled  a  fourth 
time  in  1854,  when  it  was  ordained  that  the  people  of  Kansas  were 
free  to  choose  freedom  or  slavery  for  themselves,  subject  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States?  Was  it  not  settled  for  the  fifth  time, 
when  the  Lecompton  constitution  was  adopted  by  one  scratch  of  the 
pen  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  this  became  a  land  of  slavery  ?  Why  was  not  slavery  seilkd  by 
all  these  settlements  ?  For  no  other  reason  than  because  the  conflict 
was  irrepressible.  But  you  determined,  in  your  struggle  for  Kansas, 
thnt  she  shall  be  forever  free;  and  that  settles  the  question.  In 
New  Mexico  they  tried  to  settle  it  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  they  now 
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lied  it  is  irrepressible  there.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  whole  battls 
has  been  settled  in  the  dellveranoe  of  Kansas,  and  that  hencef<iri]i 
freedom  will  be  triumphant  in  all  the  territorit's  in  the  United  States. 

And  yet,  while  this  is  clear  to  these  intelligent,  practica,l  and  stii- 
sibie  men  who  have  gone  through  the  problem,  what  a  contrast  is 
seen  here  to  what  is  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Stsites, 
where  they  suppose,  because  they  are  older,  they  are  so  much  wisci- ; 
where  they  believe  me  still  as  fiilse  a  prophet  as  Mohammed.  In 
Pennsylvania  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  that  there  is 
any  conflict  at  all,  much  less  that  it  is  irrepressible.  In  the  southern 
states  they  are  actually  organizing  a  militia  against  the  freemen  who 
are  estiiblishing  freedom  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  as  if  the  set- 
tlers in  Kansas  were  no  wiser  than  tliey  are,  and  would  seek  to 
propagate  freedom  by  the  sword.  When  freemen  want  to  make  a 
territory  free,  they  give  it  ballot  boxos,  and  school  houses  and 
charehes;  and  slavery  will  never  triumph  where  these  are  first 
established. 

But  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  subject.  In  1776  and  1787,  there 
were  wise  men  administering  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  if  you  look  into  their  sayings,  you  will  see  they  had  all  found 
out  that  this  republic  was  to  be  the  home  of  an  ever- in  creasing  peo- 
ple, so  free,  so  proud,  so  wise,  so  vigorous,  that  they  could  not  be 
confined  in  the  old  thirteen  states;  they  saw  that  this  republic  was 
to  be  the  home  of  free  men,  of  free  labor,  and  not  slave  labor,  iSo, 
they  set  apart  all  the  territory  within  their  reach,  t.  e.,  all  they  then 
bad  control  over — for  freedom  and  for  free  emigration.  Now,  con- 
trast that  which  was  wisely  done  in  1787  with  what  actually  hap- 
pened in  18201  In  1820  it  was  found  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  had  crossed  the  Mississippi.  Then  what  was  neces- 
sary was,  to  provide  exactly  the  same  kind  of  government  for  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  provided  for  the  coun- 
try east  of  it ;  so  that,  when  the  government  should  be  extended  to 
the  Pacific,  all  should  be  free.  Could  anything  have  been  wiser  than 
for  government  in  1860  to  have  given  freedom  to  these  territories? 
But  it  did  not.  They  had  previously  given  Missouri  to  slavery,  and 
said  freedom  might  take  the  rest ;  hut  now  they  wished  to  block  up 
ftite  labor  by  the  barrier  of  slave  Missouri.  Could  anything  have 
been  more  absurd  than  to  thus  attempt  to  stay  the  course  of  free- 
men ?     Either  free  labor  must  go  out  of  the  United  States,  or  it 
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must  go  round  Missouri  to  Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  It  did  go 
round  for  a  short  season,  but  tlien  it  broke  tlieir  barriers,  and  passed 
througli  tlie  very  giirrison  of  the  slave  power. 

There  were  long  ago  gootl  and  brave  n'eii  wl.o  foretold  this  result. 
There  was  John  Quinoy  Adams,  who nimonstrated  against theexteu- 
sion  of  slavery  as  political  suicide.  There  wei'e  Henry  W.  Taylor, 
James  Tallmadge,  and  peerless  among  them  ail,  Rui'ua  King,  who 
d€«lared  in  the  senute  of  the  United  States,  tliat  the  slave  power  in 
Missouri  would  piv)ve  a  mockery ;  that  this  land  was  for  liberty  ; 
;ind  that  the  slave  power  wbuld  repent  in  sackeloth  and  ashes.  13ut 
these  good  men  were  overruled.  Missouri  and  Arkansas  came  into 
1  he  Union  with  slavery.  And  for  wliat  reason?  It  was  because  the 
slaveholders  had  property — capital  which  must  not  be  confiscated, 
even  to  prevent  slavery  from  being  established  over  as  large  a  domain 
us  half  ()f  Europe.  This  was  the  reason  the  federal  government 
determined  to  seeure  their  slaves  to  the  capitalists  of  Missouri, 
Wliat  capital  had  Missouri  in  slaves  that  was  saved  at  that  time? 
All  the  slaves  in  Missouri  at  that  time,  were  exactly  ten  tliousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  and  were  worll;  (I  was  boiii  a 
slaveholder,  and  know  something  of  the  value  of  slaves)  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  head,  including  the  old  and  young,  the  sick  and  deer*/- 
pid,  which  made  the  total  value  of  the  slaves  in  Missouri,  in  1820, 
three  million  sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  Arkansas  then  had  one 
thousand  six  hundred  slaves,  worth  four  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  whole  capital  of  slaves  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
was  about  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  to  save 
that  capital  in  negroes,  the  great  compromise  of  1820  was  made,  and 
those  states  given  up  to  slavery.  Three  million  and  a  half  of 
dollai-s  was  a  large  sum,  hnt  nobody  then  or  ever  projiosed  to  con- 
fiscate it.  They  were  left  free  to  sell  their  slaves;  they  were  at  lib- 
erty tfi  keep  them,  so  only  that  they  should  import  no  more.  There 
was  no  need  of  confiscating  the  slaves  in  Missouri  any  more  than 
there  was  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania;  so  this  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  never  in  jeopardy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  confiscated,  how  small  a  sacrifice  of  property 
it  was,  weighed  against  the  incalculable  blessing  of  freedom  over  the 
American  continent.  Look  now  at  the  advantages  of  their  success, 
and  see  how  unavailing  are  the  contrivances  of  politicians,  and  even 
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of  nations,  to  counteract  and  control  the  great  moving  principle  of 
the  age.  We  all  see  plainly  enough  now  that  it  was  preposterous  to 
expect  that  merely  by  making  Missouri  a  slave  state  in  1820,  it 
wonld  follow,  forty  years  afterwards,  when  the  canals  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  were  burdened  with  commerce,  when  steamers 
<]olted  all  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  when  teaehers  and  preachej's 
■wure  abroad  through  the  land,  a  slave  state  could  be  made  out  of 
Kiinsas?  They  tried  it,  and  what  have  they  got?  They  have 
got  slavery  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  freedom  in  Kansas,  and 
practically  in  New  Mexico,  in  Utah  anfl  California.  That  is  what 
I'xnnea  from  attempting  to  bind  up  the  decrees  of  Providence  in 
flaxen  bands  by  human  skill.  Why  did  their  attempt  fail?  It 
failed  because  society  has  its  rights  and  its  necessities.  It  was 
just  as  necessary  that  men  should  move  out  of  Miissachusetl.« 
iUiil  New  York  and  the  western  .states,  and  Missouri  even,  into  the 
tcri'itories,  as  it  is  necessary  that  Kansas  and  other  territories  should 
n-eeive  them  when  they  have  come.  It  was  just  as  necessary  that 
the  exile  of  Europe  should  have  a  place  where  lie  was  perfectly  free 
to  have  no  slaves.  The  movement  of  the  age  is  quickened  by  the 
iigency  of  mind  and  of  inventions;  all  the  operations  of  trade,  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  are  accelerated  by  mechanical  skill.  Who 
tliinks  now  of  drawing  himself  to  town  with  a  pair  of  mules?  The 
Bt«am  engine  carries  him  there  with  less  cost  than  he  could  walk  or 
go  oil  wagons.  All  the  implements  with  which  work  and  husbandry 
are  done,  are  the  product  of  mechanical  skill.  Every  farmer  sees 
th;it  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  implements  for  cultivating  the 
soil,  every  year  he  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  more 
laborer,  who  becomes  himself  an  independent  farmer. 

Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of  commotion  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  still  is.  Ireland  was  bound  to  seek  relief;  Germany  was  over 
pi'pulated,  and  must  have  an  outletforherenergv  and  labor.  What 
iii.idne^  and  folly,  then,  that  the  statesmen  of  1820  should  open  this 
country  to  slavery,  and  instead  of  securing  it  teeming  with  wealth 
and  abundant  cultivation,  should  abandon  it  to  the  production  of 
negroes  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  head !  It  is  because  I  speak  ho 
plainly  of  these  things  that  some  believe  me  nota  very  conservative 
man.  I  think  vou  arc  wiser  than  yonr  fathers,  wherever  yon  may  have 
come  from.  I  had  a  father  who  was  a  very  wise  man,  but  I  think  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  him,  had  I  not  sought  to  improve  my  better 
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opportunities  to  become  a  wiser  man  than  he.  It  would  have  been 
mucb  better  for  Missouri  and  Arkansas  could  thej  have  foreseen  the 
consequence  of  their  action.  The  consequence  of  their  embracing 
slavery  is  that  the  tide  of  emigration  in  1820,  which  would  naturally 
have  come  up  the  Mississippi  river,  was  driven  round  into  other 
regions.  Instead  of  entering  at  New  Orleans,  it  sought  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Quebec,  peopled  the  provinces  of  Canada  and  the 
line  of  the  northern  lakes.  There  are  three  millions  of  settlers  in 
the  provinces  which  slavery  in  Missouri  sent  round  there.  This 
sjime  tide  of  emigmtion  peopled  Northern  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  and  thence  passed  west  to  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas; 
Missouri  baa  thus  lost  from  her  soil  all  this  pi>pu!ation.  At  last  the 
mass  of  emigration  got  to  be  so  dense  that  it  could  not  divide  and 
spread  itself;  so  making  a  great  rush,  it  swept  through  Missouri, 
through  the  very  strongholds  of  slavery.  There  is  not  within  the 
longitude  of  my  voice  probably  one  man,  if  Missouri  had  been  wise, 
and  had  not  driven  emigration  from  its  natural  course,  that  would 
ever  have  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Kansas.  There  is  population 
enough  in  Kansas  now  to  make  Missouri  a  great  state. 

But  Missouri  does  not  want  to  be  a  great  state.  She  prefers  to 
wait  and  be  a  slave  state.  She  has  no  affection  for  the  people  of  the 
north,  but  a  great  affection  for  the  people  of  the  south.  She  has  no 
affection  for  free  labor,  but  a  great  affection  for  slave  labor.  She 
has  no  free  speech ;  she  is  satisfied  to  Jiave  what  she  may  say,  or 
may  not,  controlled  by  the  slave  power.  This  is  a  sad  cpse  for  Mis- 
souri, but  not  hopeless.  She  must  look  for  deliverance  to  Kansas, 
which  Missouri  at  first  overrun  and  subjugated,  and  which  Missouri 
refused  to  let  come  into  the  Unioti,  but  which  is  drawing  emigration 
thnmgh  Missouri,  and  opening  the  way,  and  marking  out  the  very 
course,  and  inviting  Missouri  on.  and  calling  upon  easffirn  capitalists 
to  open  a  national  highway  to  Pike's  Peak  and  California.  Missouri 
to-day  is  richer  by  millions  on  millions  bj'  the  settlement  of  Kansas 
by  free  men.  All  her  hopes  of  competition  with  the  free  northern 
Ktiites  are  based  upon  what  you  are  doing,  and  can  do,  and  will  do, 
to  make  a  Pacific  railroad  through  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Never  was 
pnlicy  of  any  state  more  suicidal ;  for  cither  she  is  to  be  forever  a 
slave  state,  as  she  desires  to  be,  or  she  bad  better  have  been  free  from 
the  beginning.  If  she  is  a  slave  state,  she  must  be  a  planting  state 
merely,  and  the  value  of  her  land  would  be  nearly  worthless — for, 
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on  an  average,  the  value  of  land  in  a  free  state  ia  exactiy  tlireefold 
the  value  of  land  in  a  slave  state.  Then,  if  Missouri  wants  to  be  a 
slave  state,  the  wisest  thing  she  ean  do  is  to  do  on  the  west  what  she 
has  done  on  the  east,  namely,  consent  to  be  surrounded  with  free, 
prosperous  states. 

These  free  states  which  yon  are  huilding  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  showing  and  opening  the  true  national  highway  to  the  Pacifle 
ocean.  You  are  producing  around  Missouri  the  influences  which 
they  dread  and  call  abolitionizing.  I  don't  know  any  way  in 
which  such  an  operation  can  be  done  with  so  much  quietness  ns  to 
go  round  ber,  and  leave  her  to  abolitionize  herself.  She  will  do  it, 
too,  because  Missouri  has  got  capital,  and  she  will  find  out  that  if 
she  is  a  slave  state  and  Kansas  free,  Kansas,  in  twenty  years,  will 
send  more  members  to  congress  than  Missouri — and  people,  though 
slaveholders,  don't  like  to  give  up  political  power. 

Another  lesson  which  this  occasion  teaches  us,  is  instructive  in  an 
eminent  degree.  When  Missouri,  in  1820,  compelled  congress  to 
admit  her  as  a  slave  state,  and  in  1854  to  abrogate  the  Missouri 
compromise,  and  in  1856  drove  all  freemen  from  Kansas,  in  order 
to  have  slavery  in  Kansas,  she  did  not  see  how  futile  would  be  her 
efforts.  Missouri  obtained  these  concessions  for  slavery  from  the 
general  government,  not  because  the  people  of  the  United  States 
love  slavery,  but  because  they  love  the  Union.  But  all  the  eftorf* 
of  the  slave  power  were  defeated  by  bands  of  emigrants  from 
New  England,  from  New  York  and  other  eastern  states,  from  Ger- 
many and  Ireland — who  came  up  the  Missouri  river,  fearless  of 
cannons,  and  found  the  slaveholders  here  armed;  and  they  drove 
them  out  of  the  territory,  and  established  what  is  called  an  "  Alioli- 
tion"  territory — making  it  a  place  for  connection  liy  the  "Under- 
ground Kailroad"  with  every  state.  Who  would  have  believed 
that  this  could  havebeen  done,  and  that  we  should  have  met  here 
to-day  to  celebrate  it  with  all  kinds  of  demonstrations — by  the  firing 
of  cannon,  by  dinners  and  balls — and  the  Union  be  just  as  safe  now 
as  it  was  before  ? 

Another  consideration.  It  is  not  our  choice,  fellow  citizens,  that 
our  lot  as  a  people  is  cast  upon  a  continent,  and  that  we  are  so  con- 
stituted that  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  must  become,  sooner  or  hUer, 
the  possessors  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  from  Hud- 
son's bay  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
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coast.  France  and  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  who  formerly  occupied 
vast  posBcssions  on  this  continent,  have  been  gradually  giving  wtty, 
retiring.  Every  year  they  are  weaker,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  before  we  shall  be  masters  of  the 
American  ci^nfederacy  or  republic,  over  all  this. 

Now,  a  government  which  is  to  be  extended  over  a  continent 
needs  wealth ;  it  needs  riches.  A  great  government  needs  wealth 
in  proportion  to  its  extent;  its  people  must  have  wealth  as  an 
element  of  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  It  is  utterly  eontenipti- 
ble  and  ridiculous  to  say,  that  the  continent  of  North  America, 
instead  of  being  peopled  by  free  men,  who  are  willing  to  take  it  at- 
forty  acres  apiece  and  enrich  it, — instead  of  this,  to  turn  off  all  these 
free  laborers,  and  get  slaves  from  Africa  at  two  hundred  dollars  a 
head.  What  wealth  have  they  in  the  slave  states  V  I  much  mistjtke 
if  the  people  of  Kansas  would,  ten  years  hence,  exchange  their 
wealth  for  that  of  the  Old  Dominion — slaves  included. 

Great  nations  require  something  more  than  wealth;  they  need 
intelligence,  vigor  and  energy  among  the  people.  You  are  tn-{lay 
planted  here,  where,  if,  as  they  apprehend,  the  slaves  become  dis- 
ijontented,  and  the  people  of  the  slave  states  are  to  be  protected,  you 
are  the  very  men  upon  whom  they  must  rely  for  that  protection ; 
you  are  the  men  to  defend  them ;  you  nnust  also  raise  the  mean>  io 
defend  the  national  flag  upon  every  sea,  and  over  all  this  continent. 
Give  men  freedom ;  then  every  freeman  will  give  you  a  return- — an 
equivalent  for  it;  deny  them  that,  and  every  man  becomes  an  alien, 
an  enemy,  under  the  government.  You  remember  how  feeble  and 
defenseless  we  free  state  men  were  ten  years  ago ;  you  see  now  that 
we  are  established  upon  the  Pacific  <x!ean  and  in  Kansas  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  and  we  might  almost  say  that — 
"We  are  monarclis  of  ali  we  survey," 

This  success,  this  power,  has  been  obtained — how  ?  It  has  been 
obtained  amid  reproach,  invective,  against  force,  fraud,  and  the 
power  of  the  federal  government.  This  success  will  soon  be  made 
still  more  apparent  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presi- 
dency. And  this  victor:  has  been  built  upon  nothing  except  tho.se 
smooth,  round  pebbles  with  which  we  laid  the  foundations — aiid 
the  storms  of  earth  and  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
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It  reminds  me  of  that  beautiful  island  of  Capri,  on  wliich  the 
rocks  are  piled  in  native  deformity,  but  in  native  strength,  upon 
whose  Bummils  I  found  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Domitian  and 
Nero.  Yet  when  I  entered  a  cavern  on  the  shore,  I  found  that  the 
whole  island  rested  on  a  fuundation  of  corah 

These  are  the  considerations  which  present  themselves  to  me  on 
coming  among  you.  I  have  kept  nothing  bacii.  Henceforth,  if  my 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  American  Union  wavers,  I  shall 
come  here  to  learn  that  the  Union  is  stronger  than  human  ambition, 
because  it  is  founded  in  the  affection  of  the  American  people.  If 
ever  I  shall  waver  in  my  affection  for  freedom,  I  shall  come  up  here 
and  renew  it — here  under  the  inspiration  of  one  hundred  thousand 
freemen,  saved  from  slavery.  Henceforth,  these  siiall  not  be  my 
sentiments  alone,  but  the  sentiments  of  all.  Men  will  come  up  to 
Kansas  as  they  go  up  to  Jerusalem.     This  shall  be  a  sacred  city. 

For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sake,  then,  I  say — peace  be 
within  your  walls,  and  plenteousness  in  all  your  cabins,  soon  to 
become  palaces.  And  now,  people  of  Kansas,  once  more  Hail! 
and  at  the  same  time.  Farewell. 
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A  CBISI3  in  individual  life  is  when  a  man  passes  tbrough  some 
perilous  accident,  or  surmounts  some  apprehended  mortal  disease  ;■ 
iir  else  when  he  falls  before  the  danger,  or  succumbs  to  the  disease 
and  dies.  A  political  crisis,  such  as  we  so  often  hear  of,  is  the 
j)eriod  in  which  a  nation — for  a  nation  is  but  a  person,  a  human 
person  consisting  of  many  persons- -surmounts  some  national  dis- 
ease or  avoids  some  national  peril,  and  tfikes  new  assurance  and 
long  life,  or  failing  to  surmount  it,  suddenly  or  slowly  languishes 
and  dies.  And  politicians,  availing  themselves  through  the  in- 
lliience  of  interest  or  passion,  tell  us  very  often  that  the  town  in 
which  we  live,  or  the  state  in  which  we  belong,  or  the  country'  of 
which  we  are  members,  is  in  a  crisis,  misjudging,  because  a  crisis 
occurs  but  seldom  even  in  the  course  of  individual  life,  and  at  very 
distant  periods  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  But  on  all  hands  tliere  is  ait 
agreement  now  that  this  republic  of  ours  is  in  a  crisis,  and  I,  for 
one  confess,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  if  this  republic  passes  safely 
through  this  crisis,  it  takes  assurance  of  long  endurance — practically 
of  immortality;  and  if  it  fails  to  pa.ss  safely  through  Ihis  crisi.«  it 
will  languish  and  die.  To  know  how  to  pass  safely  through  a  crisis, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  its  nature,  and  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  present  national  crisis  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  back 
fo  the  beginning. 

I  said  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  tlie  moment  that  we 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence  we  perceive  the 
fiict,  clear,  unmistakable  and  uncontested,  that  this  nation  was  to  be, 
not  a  monarchy,  not  an  aristocracy,  but  a  republican  nation.  That 
can  be  a  republican  nation  only  which  is  a  free  nation ;  and  if  free- 
dom or  liberty  is  a  vital  principle  of  every  republican  government, 
or  every  republican  state,  that  principle  is  that  the  people  must  be 
free  and  must  be  equal.     When  we  say  that  the  people  of  a  country 
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are  free  and  equiil,  we  say  precisely  thiit  that  nation  enjoys  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  and  that  all,  practically  all,  of  its  citizens  enjoy 
the  rights  and  safety  of  their  persons,  of  freedom  in  tlie  pursuit  of 
hjippiness,  which  involves  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  suffrage,  and  above  all  freedom  of  religious  conscienct\ 

This  you  will  all  recognize,  at  once,  as  the  nature  of  the  republic 
■which  our  fathers  intended  to  establish,  and  which  we  all  confess, 
and  the  world  confesses,  that  tbey  did  establish.  It  did  not  mean 
that  every  human  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ment when  it  was  first  established  was,  or  must  immediately  be, 
entirely  free.  That  was  impossible,  because  slaves  and  slavery 
existed  in  the  land  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  process  by  which 
every  human  being  in  tlie  United  States,  on  the  fiist  organization 
of  the  government,  could  be  emancipated,  if  in  bondage,  and  raised 
up  to  freedom ;  but  it  did  mean  tliis :  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
l)le  were,  and  should  remain  forever  free ;  that  slavery  should  be  sub- 
ordinate, inferior  in  its  position  to  freedom,  and  that  freedom  should 
be  the  general  and  normal  condition  of  the  country;  that  there- 
after all  the  changes  shall  be,  not  from  freedom  toward  slavery, 
but  from  existing  and  tolerated  slavery,  upward  toward  freedom. 
This  was  all  that  could  have  been  done  in  the  country,  at  that  time, 
and  this  country  was  in  a  better  condition  to  establish  a  free  govern- 
ment, than  any  other  people  that  had  then  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

1  call  your  attention,  then  to  this  fact,  that  there  were  thirteen  of 
those  states— that  this  vras  not  to  be  a  consolidated  nation,  consisting 
of  only  one  people,  and  one  jurisdiction  alone,  like  France,  or  like 
Kusaia,  but  that  it  did  consist  of  thirteen  equal  states,  and  that 
thef  e  states  were  to  remain  thereafter,  and  until  the  end  of  time ; 
and  each  of  them  should  be,  in  a  large  degree,  sovereign  states — 
am!  all  of  them,  of  course,  should  be  equal.  That  this  was  to  be  in 
the  beginning  a  republic  of  thirteen  states,  and  that,  as  time  should 
advance,  the  number  should  increase  to  twenty,  up  to  thirty — at 
which  standard  we  have  already  arrived— and  in  distant  years  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  states — a  thing  not  impossible,  scarcely  improbable,  for 
jrii  ny  to  see  who  are  not  older  than  the  lad  who  sits  upon  the  stage 
before  me. 

Now  none  of  these  states,  practically  none,  with  the  exception  of 
rcely  worth  noticing — no  one  of  these  states  had 
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nn  entire  popalation  of  freemen.  There  were  slaves  in  every  state, 
and  slavery  was  cornniiugletl  with  freemen  in  each  one,  and  through 
tlie  whole  country.  But,  nevertheless,  freedom  was  recognized,  and 
not  slavery,  in  founding  the  federal  government,  as  the  element  which 
prevailed  in  every  one  of  these  thirteen  sLites ;  and  what  was  to  be 
(.lone  was  to  lake  care  that  freedom,  and  not  slavery,  should  predomi- 
nate ill  all  the  other  states,  which,  under  any  circnmatanceH  and  at 
any  period,  however  remote,  might  ,be  adopted  into  the  Union. 

There  wa-s,  as  you  see,  slavery  existing  then  in  every  state  in  the 
newly  formed  Union — and  there  was  freedom  existing  in  it,  and 
these  two  were  in  conflict.  Let  the  silly  person  who  denies  that, 
there  is  a  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  wherever  they  exist 
in  the  country,  and  that  that  conflict  is  irrepres-sible,  answer  me. 
Let  him  answer  me  whetlier,  taking  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  the  firat  utterance  of  the  American  nation,  he  does  not 
read  there  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  that  utterance  the  existence 
of  a  confli.ct  between  freedom  and  slavery? 

He  certainly  will  read  there  the  declaration  that  ''  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  have  inalienable  rights  to  life  and  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  Did  they  assert  a  mere  truism  which  all  the 
world  accepted,  and  upon  which  all  the  world  have  based  all  their 
institutions,  or  did  they  assert  a  truth  that  other  people  beside  the 
American  nation  denied  and  rejected  ?  They  asserted  a  truth  which 
only  this  nation,  and  none  before  this  had  ever  asserted,  and  which 
was  disputed  in  this  country  at  the  time,  and  was  in  dispute,  and  in 
in  dispute  still  over  the  whole  tace  of  the  globe. 

Let  me  ask  the  silly  person  who  denies  tha.t  there  is  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery,  whether  every  page  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  does  not  bear  testimony  to  the  con- 
flict between  freedom  and  slavery  for  the  period  of  eighty  years  that 
this  Union  has  endured  ?  What  else  have  we  had  from  the  begin- 
ning but  attempts  to  compromise — compromises  and  breaches  of 
compromises  of  the  dispute  between  freedom  and  slavery— and  if  it 
was  so  in  the  beginning  and  has  been  so  through  the  middle,  how  ia 
it  now?  Upon  what  issue  is  the  American  people  divided  in  this 
political  crisis,  except  a  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery?  So, 
unless  this  conflict  shall  end  in  the  manner  appointed  by  Him  who 
created  and  called  into  existence  all  nations,  as  be  did  all  men,  and 
*W  is  in   favor  of  the  right,  so  it  will  be  an  irrepressible  conflict 
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until  this  nation  shall  c«ase  to  exist,  and  shall  give  place  to  some 
other  in  which  the  same  conflict  shall  be  renewed. 

There  was  then  a  conflict  between  Ireedom  and  slavery  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  our  fathers  hod  to  choose  between  freedom  and  slavery  as 
the  elemental  and  vital  principle  of  the  republic.  Our  fathers,  dif- 
fering from  their  descendants,  widely  differing  from  you,  strange 
that  it  should  be  so,  were  unanimous  in  accepting  and  adopting  free- 
dom and  rejecting  slavery  as  the  elemental  and  vital  principle  of  the 
republic.  And  not  one  statesman  of  them  all  pi'oposed  at  any  time 
that  all  the  American  states,  all  of  which  practically  were  then  slave- 
holding  states,  should  continue  and  remain  forever  slaveholding 
states,  and  that  every  new  state  which  should  come  into  the  Union 
through  the  course  of  ages,  should  also  be  a  slave  state.  If  theic 
was  one  such  statesman  in  any  one  of  those  thirteen  slave  states, 
pray  name  him  to  me,  because  his  name  and  action  have  escaped  my 
reading  of  history.  Not  one  statesman  of  the  republic  proposed  an 
equilibrium  or  a  balance  in  which  freedom  should  be  one  principle 
and  slavery  another  in  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  that  one- 
half  of  the  states  should  be  free  .states  and  that  the  other  half  of  the 
states  should  be  slave  states,  and  that  each  should  remain  free  or 
slave  through  all  time  as  they  were  at  the  beginning,  and  that  the 
future  states  one-half  to  be  admitted  to  be  free  and  the  other  half  to  be 
slave,  and  they  should  remain  so  forever.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this, 
if  there  was  any  statesman  of  that  day  who  proposed  an  equal 
balance  between  freedom  and  slavery,  I  pray  you  to  name  him  to 
me,  because  his  name  has  escaped  my  reading  of  history.  Not  one 
statesman  in  any  part  of  this  republic  proposed  to  leave  the  matter 
to  accident  or  choice,  to  let  freedom  and  slavery  balance  each  other, 
or  the  one  to  prevail  over  the  other,  as  it  might,  careless  whether 
freedom  was  voted  up  or  voted  down,  whether  slavery  was  voted  up 
or  voted  down.  If  there  is  one  of  these  political  philosophers  pro- 
posing the  theory  of  indifference  or  practising  it,  I  pray  you  to 
name  him  to  me,  because  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  inscribed 
upon  the  history  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 

Now  there  was  a  way  in  which  this  Union  could  have  been  estab- 
lished upon  either  of  these  three  principles.  There  was  a  way  in 
which  this  could  hmve  been  made  a  republic,  not  of  freedom,  but  of 
slavery.  And  if  there  bad  been  statesmen  who  desired  such  a  gov- 
ernment, the  process  would  have  suggested  itself  to  them,  it  is  very 
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fiimple,  and  they  would  have  propounded  it  to  the  convention  whieh 
formed  and  to  the  people  who  accepted  our  state  and  federal  consti- 
liition;  and  it  was  this:  Prohibit  emancipation  in  all  the  thirteen 
states;  prohibit  emigration  of  fon^igners  fi'om  all  countries  into  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  because  foreigners  were  free  men , 
deny  naturalization  to  the  foreigner  who  is  found  here,  and  leave 
him  practically  disfranchised,  and  therefore  in  the  class  of  slaves; 
perpetuate  the  African  slave  trade,  so  that  for  all  time  to  come  the 
future  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  they  must  depend 
for  labor  and  for  the  great  business  of  society,  should  be  African 
slaves ;  declare  slavery  to  be  not  only  existing  and  the  law  of  the 
land  in  each  state,  but  declare  that  it  shall  be  perpetual.  Declare 
this  and  take  one  step  more.  Let  the  federal  government,  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  shut  up  the  common  domain  upon  which 
the  future  states  were  to  be  created,  that  domain  stretching  between 
the  river  Ohio  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  Mississippi ;  declare  that 
that  domain  shall  be  open  hereafter,  not  to  freemen  at  all,  hnt  onlv 
to  slaveholders  and  slavery.  Now  you  see  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  at  that  day,  by  adopting  this  simple  programme,  to  have  made 
not  the  free  republic  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to  us,  but  a  slave 
republic,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  from 
ihe  St.  Lawrence  to  the  St.  Mary's,  which  were  the  original  bounda- 
ries of  the  republic. 

There  was  a  way  also  for  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  if  that  had 
been  what  they  desired  and  what  they  meant,  to  make  a  republic 
in  which  freedom  and  slavery  should  be  held  in  equilibrium  and 
ri;main  so  forever.  How  was  this  to  be  done?  Divide  the  thirteem 
orginal  states  so  that  in  just  one-half  of  the  territory  freedonn 
sliould  exist  and  slavery  he  unknown,  and  in  tbe  other  half  slavery 
should  exist  and  freedom  be  unknown.  Admit,  of  all  the  future 
states,  just  one-half  free,  and  the  other  half  slave ;  open  your  porta 
to  the  emigrant  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Finance,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Switzerland ;  admit  just  one-half  of  white  labor  of  the 
country  free,  keep  open  the  African  slave  trade,  and  admit  and 
receive  the  other  half  of  the  labor  of  African  slaves — here  you 
would  have  had  that  perfect  equilibr'ium  between  freedom  and 
slavery  which  those  who  oppose  the  republican  paity  say  is  exactly 
the  condition  in  which  the  country  can  live  and  flourish,  and  to 
which  they  propose  to  bring  it  by  the  policy  upon  which  they  insipl, 
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Tbtire  was  a  way  also  for  a  third  system  to  be  established — the 
don't  know  and  don't  care  system — that  is,  that  it  shall  be  a  repub- 
lic of  freedom  or  slavery,  just  as  time  and  chance  and  accident  shall 
determine.  How  wiis  that  to  be  done?  Why,  if  there  had  been 
any  statesman  of  the  order  of  Mr.  Douglas  at  that  time,  he  would 
have  taken  great  care  that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  should 
have  no  power  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade,  but  it  should  have 
power  to  admit  at  the  same  time  foreign  emigi'anta  and  naturalize 
them,  and  that  congress  should  be  pledged  by  the  constitution  to 
admit  a  state,  slave  or  free,  just  as  it  should  come  when  it  offered 
itself,  without  resistance,  and  he  would  have  taken  good  care  to  havt- 
tlie  supreme  court  bound  up  so  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  when  that  was  done,  and  when  that  course  had  been 
adopted,  then  the  slaveholders  would  have  been  invited  to  carry  as 
many  slaves  into  the  territories — new  territories — as  they  could,  and 
the  f()reign  laborers  to  go  in  as  freely  as  they  could,  and  as  soon  as 
they  got  into  the  territory  begin  to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down,  or  vote 
}>)th  ways,  as  they  chose ;  or,  when  they  were  to  vote  it  up  or  down, 
tlien  invite  the  slaveholders  of  other  states  to  interfere  on  the  side 
of  slavery,  and  then,  taihng  to  be  able  to  settle  it  at  the  ballot  box, 
just  resort  to  cannon  and  rifle,  and  what  they  could  not  vote  up  or 
vote  down,  they  would  fight  up  or  fight  down. 

It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  say,  that  such  a  republic  as  would  have 
been  adopted  upon  either  of  these  three  principles  could  not  have 
existed  seventy  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  it  could  not, 
and  therefore  I  pass  it  by,  although  it  is  my. own  opinion  that  a 
republican  government  that  can  stand  at  all,  must  stand  upon  the 
principle  of  liberty  paramount  to  slavery.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try, then,  having  these  three  systems  before  them,  adopted  one 
entirely  different  fi'om  them  all,  and  that  was  the  principle  of  making 
freedom  paramount  in  the  federal  governmeni,  everywhere,  so  far 
as  they  could,  to  the  principle  of  slavery.  We  have  grown  to  our 
present  growth  upon  this  principle,  and  it  has  become  the  fixed  and 
settled  habit  of  our  national  life — we  live,  hereafter,  if  we  continue  in 
the  habit  of  preserving  freedom  of  labor  paramount  to  slavery,  and 
we  perish  whenever  we  change  that  habit," — for  it  is  with  nations  as 
it  is  with  individuals^the  nation  that  forsakes  and  abantlons  the 
habit  of  health  which  is  essential  in  its  very  constitution,  declines 
and  perishes  as  the  consequence  of  the  departure.     How  was  this 
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principle  of  freedom  paramount  to  slavery  establiahed  ?  Tlie  fathers 
encouraged  every  one  of  tlie  thirteen  original  slave  states  to  emanci- 
pate their  slaves  just  so  soon  as  they  could  consistently  with  the 
interest  and  the  comfort  of  society  then  existing.  It  proposed  to 
nobody  to  abolish  slavery  all  at  once,  to  substitute  freedom  all  at 
once;  it  is  neither  the  course  of  nature  nor  the  course  of  humaa 
wisdom  to  do  anything  of  a  sudden ;  but  time  enters  and  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  all  human  transactions  which  are  wise.  Then  they 
prohibited  the  African  slave  trade,  not  all  at  once,  because  that 
might  produce  a  shock  if  suddenly  done.  But  they  pr<ihibited  it 
after  twenty  years,  and  said  to  the  slaveholders  and  those  in  the 
slavebolding  interest,  "  Make  good  use  of  your  time ;  twenty  years 
you  may  import  the  black  bondman  into  the  country,  and  hold  him 
there,  but  after  that  period  there  shall  never  be  another  slave  im- 
ported into  this  Union,  whether  its  institutions  be  free  or  slave  insti- 
tutitms."  They  took  one  further  step,  and  that  is,  they  invited  the 
foreigners  of  all  lands,  the  free  men  of  all  lands,  of  all  conditions 
and  all  climates,  into  the  country  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  or  void  which 
was  to  be  made  by  preventing  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  de- 
clared that  on  giving  evidence  bf  character  and  loyalty,  they  should 
all  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  equal  with  the  native ;  aye, 
even  with  the  first-born  of  the  republic.  They  took  one  further 
step,  and  that  was,  to  make  all  the  future  states  that  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  become,  not  slave,  but  free  states,  by  just 
building  a  wall  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  all  these 
new  states  were  to  be  erected,  and  said,  this  shall  be  free  soil,  and  it 
shall  never  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  slave,  and  every  state  that 
shall  be  erected  here  shall  not  be  a  slave  but  a  free  state. 

Having  just  accepted  these  few  simple  measures,  the  fathers  sat 
themselves  down  contentedly  and  said  to  themselves:  "It  has  been 
well  and  wisely  done.  True,  we  have  not  all  free  states  and  univer- 
sal freedom,  and  for  the  present  we  have  more  slave  states  than  free ; 
but  we  have  so  arranged  the  forces  of  freedom  and  slavery  in  the 
balance  that  in  sixty  years  there  will  be  more  free  states  than  slave 
states ;  in  eighty  years  there  will  be  twice  as  many  free  states  as 
slave  states,  and  in  one  hundred  years  there  will  scarcely  be  a  slave 
state ;  and  at  some  period,  within  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  or  a 
tlio^iaand'  years,  every  man  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  a  freeman,  and  slavery  anywhere  will  exist  only  as  a 
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relic  of  barbarism  and  inhumanity."  Does  any  man  deny  now  tlwt 
this  was  well  and  wisely  done  ?  If  be  does,  then  he  must  wish  tbiit 
it  had  never  been  done— he  must  wish  that  this  wise  and  judieious 
arrangement  had  never  been  made.  Let  ns  see,  then,  what  would 
have  heen  the  consequence.  Take  a  single  state.  If  this  arrange- 
ment which  I  have  related  to  you  had  not  been  made,  this  state  of 
New  York,  which,  in  the  beginning,  when  the  system  was  adopted, 
held  every  seventeenth  person  a  slave,  would  have  been  a  slave 
state  now.  Does  any  man  living  in  this  state,  or  out  of  it,  in  any 
slave  state,  in  any  foreign  country,  is  there  a  man  who  so  hates  tiie 
state  of  New  York,  and  so  much  hates  the  human  race  that  lie 
would  be  willing  to  have  this,  not  as  it  is  now,  a  free  state,  but  a  slave 
state  ?  There  is  not  one  wheel  on  this  river  that  would  be  in  motion 
if  this  were  a  slave  state ;  there  is  not  one  mine  of  salt  or  iron — and 
we  are  not  wealthy  in  mineral  resources — that  would  not  have  closed 
up.  The  city  of  New  York,  a  metropolis  worthy  of -a  great  state, 
a  metropolis  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  a  metropolis  worthy  of  a  great 
continent,  rapidly  advancing  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  city  of 
modern  times,  and  first,  therefore  and  greatest,  of  all  the  cities  that 
ever  existed  in  the  great  tide  of  time — what  would  it  have  been  now 
if  this  had  been  left  to  be  a  slave  state  instead  of  a  free  shite  ? 
Strange  inconsistency  I  You  are  all  contented.  Everybody  is  con- 
tented with  society  as  they  find  it  in  the  state  of  New  York.  We 
would  not  be  changed  backward  for  anything  We  must  be  free. 
But  if  there  are  any  who  think  this  condition  is  confined  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  go  then,  through  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connec- 
ticiit,  Rhode  Island,  Ma-ssachusette,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  even  Kansas, 
after  the  controversy  is  ended,  and  I  ask  where  is  the  human  being  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  that  is  so  hateful  of  human  happiness,  so  hate- 
ful of  the  good  and  welfare  of  his  country  and  of  his  race,  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  have  freedom  excluded  from  that  state,  and 
slavery  introduced  in  its  place. 

Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  in  this  state,  instead  of  adopting  the 
policy  of  the  fathers,  making  this  free,  and  seeking  to  make  all  the 
other  states  free  within  the  range  of  its  constitutional  powers, — sup- 
pose if  had  been  a  slave  state,  what  kind  of  freedom  would  the  free 
men  in  it  enjoy?  What  would  they  be  enjoying  to-day?  Not  free- 
dom of  speaking  just  what  they  think,  or  writing  just  what  tliey 
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tliink,  or  thinking  just  as  they  please,  of  worshiping  God  in  every 
form,  with  every  ritual  that  suits  their  own  uonscieuce;  but  they 
would  have  liberty  to  write,  to  t^peak,  to  think,  to  vote,  to  pray  jast 
exactly  what  the  slaveholders  desire  them  to  write,  speak,  print,  vote 
and  pray.  Ts  anybody  then  discontented  or  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  condition  of  things  in  the  country  ?  Not  a  man.  Every- 
body is  satisfied  that  it  was  rightly  and  wisely  ordej^ed  in  the  begin- 
ning. If  there  be  anybody  who  is  disoontentcd,  I  pray  him  to 
speak.  Is  this  country  all  too  free  for  you  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of  ' 
its  ever  going  to  be  so  much  more  free  as  to  be  too  free  for  you?  Is 
tlie  republic  already  too  great  for  you,  and  you  would  have  it  less, 
or  contract  it  in  its  dimensions  ?  Is  the  republic  too  rich,  too  pros- 
perous, our  people  too  happy  for  you?  Its  commerce,  the  second  of 
any  nation  in  the  whole  w(jrld,  is  it  too  broad,  is  it  too  enriching,  is 
it  too  refining,  that  you  would  have  it  reduced  ?  Not  at  fJl.  Shall 
the  influence  of  this  nation  be  broken  up,  and  aristocratic  and  des- 
potic systems  extended  over  the  whole  world  ?  Do  you  dislike  this, 
would  you  have  tliis  a  miserable  slave  republic  which  would  be  men- 
tioned in  the  councils  of  kings  and  empei-ors  and  the  conclaves  of 
aristocrats,  not  with  respect  and  honor,  and  iear,  as  it  is  now,  but 
with  scorn,  contempt  and  reproach?  No!  No!  There  is  nobody 
wants  the  country  less  prosperous,  less  great,  less  free,  less  powerful 
than  it  is  now. 

But,  going  on  just  exactly  in  the  track  which  was  laid  out  for  it 
by  the  fathers,  it  is  going  to  be  so  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  so 
much  brfjader,  so  much  wiser  and  happier,  aye,  and  even  so  much 
more  free,  that  those  who  come  fifty  years  after  us,  will  wonder  at  our 
contentment  with  being  satisfied  with  such  a  country  as  we  then  had. 
Now,  does  anybody  want  to  arrest  it?  The  way  that  all  this  is  to 
happen  is  by  multiplying  the  free  states  in  the  west,  and  takingcare, 
as  t;ist  as  possible,  to  see  that  slavery  is  reduced  and  diminished  in 
the  old  sfcites,  not  by  any  force  that  anybody  is  to  apply,  for  there 
never  was  force  contemplated  nor  used,  but  simply  by  teaching,  by 
example,  that  compensated  labor  is  more  productive  of  wealth  and 
happiness  in  a  society,  than  slave  labor,  that  morality  is  better  than 
crime,  and  humanity  is  better  than  inhumanity,  and  that  virtue  is 
the  surest  and  safest  guide  to  national  prosperity  and  greatness. 
But  if  anybody  does  want  anywhere  to  arrest  the  growing  pros- 
peiity  and  greatness  of  the  republic,  there  is  one  simple  way  to  do 
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it.  I  can  show  him  exactly  how  to  do  it.  Encourage  all  the  slave 
states  to  continue  and  to  perpetuate  slavery  forever,  reopen  the  Afri- 
can shive  trade,  and  open  the  public  domain  to  slave  states  instead 
of  free,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done,  secured  to  be  done  at  least,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  want  such  a 
sad  perverseness  to  come  over  the' people  of  this  country  as  to  pro- 
duce such  a  shock  and  such  a  change.  Eather  with  me  you  would 
continue  contented,  and  with  the  fathers  reducing  and  circumscribing 
slavery  just  as  they  did,  and  as  vigilantly  as  they  did,  and  then  wait 
to  see  Canada  and  all  British  America  to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  Russian  America  to  Behrings  Straits,  and  Spanish  America  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  perhaps  to  Cape  Horn,  all  coming  into 
this  republic  as  they  would  come,  voluntarily,  as  they  could  not  be 
kept  from  coming,— it  would  require  the  sword  to  prevent, — if  you 
would  only  admit  them  as  equal  states  and  carry  to  them  the  bless- 
ings of  your  free  states,  but  not  the  curse  of  slave  states. 

Well,  it  is  sad  to  confess  that  just  what  I  have  been  stating  to  you 
as  the  great  problem  of  our  government,  is  the  very  question  in  this 
canvass.  Tbe  question  in  this  canvass  is,  whether  we  shall  keep  this 
nation  a  republic  of  freedom,  or  reverse  all  its  pohey  and  henceforth 
make  it  a  republic  of  slavery.  It  were  better  if  it  were  to  be  a  slave 
republic,  better  that  it  were  made  so  in  the  beginning,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  deferred  to  us  to  have  committed  such  a  crime 
against  mankind,  and  change  now  from  freedom  to  slavery.  When 
the  national  pulse  is  healthiest,  when  the  whole  form  of  the  nation 
is  rounded  out  and  full,  and  when  its  habit  of  existence  is  freedom, 
to  change  thnt  by  injecting  slavery  into  its  veins,  would  be  to  smite 
it  immediately  with  a  poison  under  which  it  would  languish  for  a 
time,  and  dissolve  and  die.  It  could  have  been  made  a  slave  repub- 
lic in  the  beginning  peacefully.  It  could  be  made  a  slave  republic 
now  only  by  revolution,  resulting  in  civil  war  and  anarchy. 

But  how  does  this  question  arise  ?  It  arises  in  this  way.  There 
is  nobody  discontented  among  us;  but  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  there  is  discontentment,  and  unhappiness,  and  despondency,  and 
a  feeling  amounting  almost  to  despair.  South  of  the  Delaware  river, 
I  should  have  said,  are  six  states  which,  like  the  other  seven,  at  the 
beginning  were  slave  states,  which  declined  to  take  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  fathers,  as  the  seven  did,  and  kept  and  continued 
slavery,  and  they  retain  it  yet.    They  are  discontented,  they  are 
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unhappy.  Have  they  auflered  from  this  being  made  a  free  republic? 
If  so,  will  any  one  here  who  sympathizes  with  them,  aud  they  have 
many  of  that  cIhsk,  will  any  one  tell  me  what  wrong,  what  injurious 
measure  any  one  or  all  tho  slave  states  in  this  republic  have  ever 
suffered  from  the  policy  which  has  made  this  and  kept  this  a  fi-L*o 
jcpublic? 

Have  they  not  enjoyed  freedom  ?  Have  they  not  enjoyed  the 
freedom  of  having  slavery,  and  has  any  one  deprived  them  of  the 
light  or  the  power?  Has  any  one  enjoined  upon  them,  or  enforeed 
upon  them,  an  unwilling  duty  ?  Not  one.  Have  they  been  taxed 
oppressively  ?  They  have  submitted  to  equal  taxation,  and  naother 
tiin  be  enforced.  Have  they  not  enjoyed  equal  representation  ?  A  ye, 
a  representation  equal  to  those  of  the  free  states,  with  the  addition 
of  three-fifths  of  all  the  slaves.  They  complain  of  no  wrong,  of  no 
suffering  that  they  have  endured,  and  they  could  rjot  complain,  for 
they  themselves  have  administered  the  government  itself  for  the 
whole  period  of  fifty  years.  They  make  no  complaint  against  the 
government  and  its  action,  as  they  could  not,  because  they  were 
exercising  the  government,  the  free  states  having  r&^igned  it  to  their 
hands  in  contentment.  What  then  is  the  character  and  ground  of 
their  discontent?  Nothing  but  this:  That  slavery,  confined  to  the 
natural  increase  of  slave  labor,  and  being  by  its  nature  inert  and  ' 
without  vigor  and  force,  that  slavery  does  not  produce  prosperity 
for  them  equal  to  the  pi'osperity  which  free  labor  and  freedom  pro- 
duee  for  the  states  which  abolished  slavery.  This  is  the  whole  of 
all  the  complaint  they  have — that  we  of  the  free  states  prosper  more 
than  they  of  the  slave  states  ;  they  under  the  system  of  their  choice, 
however,  and  we  under  the  system  <)f  our  choice.  They  have  slill 
another  complaint,  and  that  is  this:  That  free  states  multiply  so  iliiit 
where  we  had  in  the  beginning  only  one  free  statt?,  and  they  had  the 
other  twelve,  they  have  now  only  fifteen  slave  states,  and  we  have 
eighteen  free  states,  without  counting  the  last  and  youngest  one, 
which  they  still  continue  to  deny  to  us.    . 

This  discontentment  it  is  that  works  upon  them  to  desire  to  pro- 
duce a  change.  What  is  that  change  now  which  they  desire  and 
which  they  are  seeking  to  produce,  and  can  be  produced  only  by  our 
consent,  and  we  can  do  nothing  without  taking  their  voice?  Itis  to 
malre  no  more  free  states,  or  to  make  less,  or  to  reduce  the  number 
of  free  states  in  the  republic  by  admitting  hereaftisr  slave  states,  and 
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on:ible  them  to  provide  the  maturjal  for  these  slave  states  by  coosent- 
iii^f  to  reCpen  the  African  slave  trade,  and  thereby  reject  the  free  and 
voluntjiry  emignint  fn»m  Europe,  excluding  with  him  our  own  chil- 
dn'n  from  the  common  soil  of  the  republic. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  question,  how  it  happens  that  we  are  in 
the  crisis  which  I  describe  and  con&'ss?  It  is  that  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  harmony  we  have  gone  so  far  with  them,  conceded  to  their 
discontent  so  long,  that  they  have  ])roeecded  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  action  of  all  the  social  ciiuses  in  the  country.  They  have  pro- 
cured from  the  congress  of  the  United  Sfcites  laws,  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  judgments,  which  all  lead  directly  to  enable 
them,  if  we  do  not  prevent  the  further  passage  of  such  laws,  if  we 
do  not  prevent  the  further  issuing  of  such  edicts,  if  we  do  not  pre- 
vent the  further  registering  of  such  decrees,  to  reopen  the  African 
slave  trade,  causing  the  territories  wliich  stiall  come  in  liereafter  as 
Slates  to  be  slave  territory  and  not  free  territory,  or  at  least  so  large 
a  number  of  them  as  to  subvert  the  balance  of  freedom  which  has 
been  established,  and  to  introduce  slavery  as  an  element  in  the  con- 
siilution  of  the  republic 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  speak  not  unconscious  of  the  place  where 
I  stand.  I  am  surrounded  by  eitiaens  of  the  county  of  Seneca. 
That  one  county,  which  has  been  known  to  me  intimately  for  a  long 
period,  that  one  county  lying  between  two  beautiful  lakes,  transpa- 
rent as  crystal,  with  a  soil  as  rich  as  ever  the  human  hand  subjected 
to  supply  the  wants  of  man,  a  county  in  the  very  center  of  western 
New  York,  which  stood  persistently, — I  will  not  say  obstinately, — 
stood  fixed  in  resisting  and  in  dissenting  from  the  people  of  all  the 
counties  of  all  t!ie  region  around  it,  and  maintaining  continual'y 
toleration,  not  for  freedom,  but  for  slavery,  concession  not  to  free<lom, 
but  concession  to  slavery,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  that  I  have 
known  it,  a  balance  of  one  or  two  hundred  votes  turned  the  scale, 
if  ever  it  did  turn,  in  favor  of  freedom  (God  be  prnisedl)  and  the 
balance  turned  it  nine-tenths  of  the  time  I  think  in  favor  of  human 
bondage.  I  know  where  I  stand.  T  know  where  you  stand.  I 
know  that  this  persistency  in  maintainirig  and  defending  slavery 
here,  while  not  you  btit  your  neighbors  of  Cayuga  and  Wayne, 
Ontario  and  Tompkins,  and  all  the  other  people  of  this  state,  have 
arrested  the  footsteps  of  the  invader  of  slavery  in  Kfinsas,  and  rumea 
him  back. 
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I  know  you  bave  not  had  this  design — God  knows  there  is  no  such 
perversenesa  among  men  that  they  ean  be  insensible  to  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  liberty  and  slavery, 
humanity  and  cruelty.  You  have  done  it  simply  because  you  would 
not  listen.  You  had  yonr  guides,  grown  up  men  as  you  are ;  from 
childhood  up  you  had  your  parlies — your  whig  party,  and  your 
American  party,  and  your  democratic  party.  And  they  had  their 
leaders,  and  you  must  t^ke  care  of  the  welfare  of  your  leaders.  You 
must  see  that  they  were  sent  to  the  legislature,  and  sent  to  congress, 
sent  to  the  public  offices,  and  you  had  no  time  to  listen  to  those  who 
told  you  that  the  man  that  you  call  your  leader  is  but  the  ephemeris 
of  the  day,  that  he  perishes  to-morrow,  but  freedf>m  or  slavery  is  the 
interest  of  humanity  for  all  countries,  for  all  ages. 


TRADE  IN  SLAVES.' 

We  may  call  slavery  by  gentle  names  or  modest  terms,  but  slavery 
is  nothing  less  than  the  trade  in  slaves,  for  it  makes  merchandise  of 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  The  fift^jen  stites  have  the  right  and 
have  the  power,  the  unquestionable  and  undeniable  power,  to  carry 
on  this  trade  in  slaves  within  those  fifteen  states  themselves.  We 
do  not  interfere  with  them.  We  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
them.  They  are  sovereign  on  that  subject,  and  are  exempt  from 
imr  control.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  Federal  Union — the  Union 
which  is  the  government  over  us  all— there  their  right  to  trade  in 
slaves  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  has  ceased,  because  the 
constitution  is  a  constitution  to  establish  justice,  not  injustice;  to 
maintain  peace  not  by  force,  hut  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
to  perpetuate,  not  the  curse  of  slavery,  but  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity  forever/  This  Union  is  this 
nation — is  this  empire  of  thirty  millions  of  people.  It  is  not  made 
for  mere  trade,  much  less  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
It  is  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  for  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  the  country,  to  guarantee  peace  and  safety 
to  every  citizen  in  this  broad  land,  and  to  guarantee  him  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  It  opens 
to  him  this  vast  continent  for  the  pursuit  of  happinesi^,  and  by  its 
power  acting  on  the  governments  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  new, 
it  makjs  the  American  citizen  the  citizen  of  the  world. 

I  Eilract  rrom  &  apeecb  b[  Li  Croeee.  Wi«..  September  14,  IBSO. 
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It  would  surprise,  I  doubt  not,  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  wlio 
meet  daily  on  'Change,  and  who  are  found  at  night  in  the  political 
and  social  circles,  if  I  were  to  claim  that  I,  whose  home  is  in  a  dis- 
tant rural  district,  feel  an  equal  interest  and  an  equal  pride  in  the 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  New  York.  And  yet  I  know  not  why 
I  should  not  The  city,  and  the  country  around  which  sustains  it, 
are  not  separate  and  isolated  from  each  other,  but  they  are  parts  of 
one  whole.  The  town  stands  by  common  consent  for  town  and 
country.  Certainly  an  inhabitant  of  the  suburbs  may  justly  feel 
that  he  shares  in  all  the  pride  and  in  all  the  glory  of  the  city,  as  he 
certainly  is  seldom  altogether  exempt  from  its  misfortunes  and  disa.i- 
ters.  But  when  a  city  extends  its  dimensions  so  far  on  all  sides  as 
to  make  the  state  its  suburbs,  and  when,  extending  still  further,  it 
embraces  the  moat  remote  regions  of  the  country  within  its  suburbs, 
then  be  who  lives  outside,  as  well  as  be  who  resides  within  the  cily 
gates,  feels  his  heart  warm  with  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  for  the 
town  and  the  country  have  become  one. 

In  the  spirit,  then,  of  such  a  pride  in  the  city  in  which  we  stand 
as  a  patriot  may  feel,  I  shall  hope  that  I  can  speak  profitably,  if  I 
treat  of  the  political  questions  of  the  canvass  in  their  relations  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning  of  our  history  the  city 
of  New  York  was  as  unconscious  of  its  then  future  destiny  as  tlie 
country  was  ignorant  itself  of  the  destiny  of  the  city.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  it  was  a  small  provincial  town.  It  had  just 
lost  the  seat  gf  the  federal  government.  Its  inland  navigation  was 
all  included  in  a  sloop  navigation  from  New  York  bay  to  the  over- 
slaugh at  Albany,  together  with  the  navigation  of  Long  Island 
sound.  Public-spirited  citizens  of  New  York  cast  about  to  see  whut 
they  could  do  to  continue  the  prosperity  which  New  York  had  Ihen 
recently  enjoyed  in  cinisequence  of  its  being  the  federal  capitaL 
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They  concluded  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  make  a  commercial  city 
on  New  York  bay,  because  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  des- 
tined to  be  enjoyed  by  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  and  the  wise  men 
of  tlie  day,  after  casting  around  for  all  other  resources,  finally  cou- 
cluded  that  this  island,  upon  which  we  stand,  was  exa<:tiy  the  best 
spot  in  the  whole  country  for  the  establishment  iif  schools,  wJiich,  by 
bringing  in  pupils  from  large  portions  of  the  surrounding  country, 
would  make  a  tolerably  fair  town  on  Manhattan  island.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  experiment  was  attempted,  but  if  it  was,  there  in  no 
doubt  that  New  York  was  soon  distanced  in  the  race  of  education  by 
Frineet*3n  and  New  Haven,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  better  qualifications 
for  instructing  the  young,  but  I  must  confess — and  I  speak  it,  never- 
theless, with  reverence — that  the  Scotch,  the  English  and  the  Irish 
schoolmasters  and  the  Dutch,  which  New  York  city  then  employed, 
if  they  were  to  be  judged  by  those  they  sent  out  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  my  childhood,  were  not  altogether  the  best  qualified  persons 
for  the  task  of  public  education.' 

Manhattan  island  fell,  by  the  dispensation  of  a  wise  Providence, 
within  the  circuit  of  a  great  state  and  a  great  nation,  and  although 
that  state  and  that  nation  thought  little  and  cared  le.ss  for  the  city 
of  New  York,  yet,  like  a  great  state  ,and  a  great  nation  that  thou;-Lit  • 
deeply,  they  thought  long  and  they  cari'd  wisely  for  themselves. 
The  state  owned  a  broad  region,  rich  in  forest,  mineral,  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  resources,  lying  south  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe  and 
west  of  the  falls  at  Cohoes.  Any  one  could  see  that  a  great  and 
flourishing  state  must  arise  here  if  this  great  region  could  be  peo- 
pled with  free  men,  intelligent  men,  and  if  its  settlers  could  be 
furnished  with  fiicdities  for  access  to  this,  the  only  seaport  within 
the  state.  The  United  States  owned  a  still  greater  domain,  lying- 
just  west  of  the  domain  of  New  York,  stretching  to  the  Mis.sissippi 
river,  and  bounded  north  by  the  lakes  and  south  by  the  river  Ohio., 
Everybody  did  sec  that  the  United  States  must  become  a  great 
nation  if  they  could  spread  the  civilization  of  intelligent  freemen  over 
this  vast  domain,  and  could  connect  the  seat  of  that  flourishing  por- 
tion of  the  country  with  an  adequate  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Manhattan  island  stood  just  exactly  in  the  point  to  which  all  the 
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commerce  of  western  New  York,  :ill  tlie  commerce  of  western 
America  must  converge,  if  only  the  right  policy  wiis  adopted  to 
concentrate  that  commerce  liere.  To  make  tliis  great  state  and  this 
great  nation  it  required  Icgishition ;  not  any  exercise  of  power  or  of 
force,  but  only  proper  imd  wise  legislation  to  direct  and  invigorate 
the  existing  social  forci'S  among  us.  Therefore,  nobody  lit  that  day 
proposed  lo  conquer  any  ;id(]itionftl  territory,  or  to  sufejugiite  foreign 
nations  for  the  purpoHe  of  increasing  the  greatness  of  our  own. 
What  did  it  require?  You  will  see  in  a  moment  what  it  required 
from  what  was  done.  In  all  the  state  of  New  York,  then,  there 
were  only  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  these,  every 
seventeenth  perann  was  an  African  slave.  There  were  in  the  United 
States  only  four  millions  of  people,  and  of  this  sum  half  a  million 
were  African  slaves.  Everyboily  could  see  that  a  great  state  could 
not  he  built  in  New  York  upon  the  basis  of  a  population  consistirig 
of  only  three  hundred  thousand  souls— -a  white  population.  Every- 
body could  see  that  a  great  nation  could  not  be  created  in  the  United 
States  upon  a  basis  of  only  four  millions  of  souls,  and  tliat  at  that 
time  the  element  of  increasing  force  was  the  increase  of  African 
negroes  instead  of  white  citizens,  as  well  in  the  st-ate  of  New  York 
as  in  ihe  United  States.  The  reason  was  an  obvious  one.  The 
African  slave  trade  wa's  in  full  force,  and  it  was  vigorously  exer- 
cised for  the  profits  of  the  white  man;  and  much  as  men  may 
denounce  the  assertion  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  freedom 
and  slavery  in  the  same  community,  it  was  apparent  and  manifest 
then  that  this  importation  of  African  negroes  amounted  ti>  an  exclu- 
sion of  European  freemen.  There  was  a  bounty,  a  bonus  upon 
negroes,  and  there  were  expenses,  burdens,  costs  and  losses  upon 
■white  men. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is— it  is  for  these  philosophers  who  deny 
the  irrepressible  conflict  to-day  to  tell  how  it  is — that  so  early  as  tliat 
it  was,  as  it  has  been  to  this  day,  that  wherever  a  state  will  admit 
imported  African  negroes,  voluntary  emigrants  from  Ireland,  Eng- 
land and  Germany  will  not  go.  What  was  to  be  done?  To  make 
this  great  state,  and  this  great  nation,  manifestly  required  to  dimin- 
ish the  vigor  of  the  African  labor  force — to  diminish  it  and  arrcpt  it, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  stimulate  and  invigorate  the  force  of  free 
emigration.  Does  anybody  doubt  that?  It  required,  secondly,  a 
aysTem  of  internal  improvements  to  be  comm<!nsurate  with  the  great- 
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ness  of  the  regions  wliich  were  tlius  to  be  inhabited,  and  it  required 
that  the  free  labur  population  lihouM  be  educated  and  trained  so  a» 
to  be  able  to  maintain  a  republican  government.  This  thing  required 
the  cooperation  of  the  federal  legislature,  and  of  the  state  legislature. 
The  federal  legislature  addressed  tliemselves  to  their  work  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  and  in  the  congress  which 
succeeded  the  constitution.  These  three  federal  legishttive  eiforla 
settled  the  whole  matter  in  a  manner  simple  and  practical.  It  did 
not  extirpate  or  attempt  to  extirpate  African  slavery.  It  did  not 
emancipate  or  attempt  to  emancipate  the  African  slaves.  It  did  not 
even  arrest  at  once  the  African  slave  trade ;  but  it  did  encouragi;  all 
the  slave  states  to  remove  slavery  themselves  as  soon  as  they  pi'aeti- 
cally  could  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  order  and  the  interests 
of  society,  of  which  the  states  were  left  the  sole  judges.  The  next 
step  that  they  tooli  was  to  prohibit  the  African  slave  trade,  not  im- 
mediately, hut  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years,  and  to  declare 
that  from  and  after  that  time  no  African  slave  should  ever  be  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States.  They  took  one  step  now  on  the 
side  of  free  labor.  They  encouraged  free  labor  by  federal  laws,  by 
inviting  the  emigrant  from  Euiope,  the  exiled  poor  and  penniless^ 
no  matter  whether  he  were  catholic  or  protestant,  or  Jew,  or  Greek, 
or  Gentile — no  matter  whether  he  were  an  Englishman,  or  a  Ger-  ■ 
man,  or  a  Pole,  or  a  Hungarian — they  invited  him  to  come ;  and 
insomuch  as  the  cost  of  transportation  was  great  and  the  voyage 
hazardous,  they  declared  that  he  might  sell  his  labor  which  he 
should  perform  fur  years  after  his  arrival  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
transportation  to  this  free  land  from  his  native  soil.  They  took  one 
other  broad  and  liberal  step,  and  that  was,  they  declared,  by  laws 
of  uniform  naturalization,  that  the  freeman  immigrating  into  thi» 
country,  from  whatever  land,  should,  after  sufTicient  probation  to 
establish  his  character  and  his  loyalty,  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 
republic,  and  of  every  state  in  it,  too,  whether  free  state  or  slave 
state,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  native  born.  They  took  one 
more  step,  more  effective  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  is  that  they  shut 
up  the  whole  of  the  unoccupied,  unsettled,  national  domain,  upon 
which  all  the  future  states  were  to  be  erected — they  shut  it  up 
against  slavery  and  the  slave  forever.  This  is  what  the  federal 
legislative  authority  did. 
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Hear,  now,  wliat  the  states  did.  The  prize  of  commercial  great- 
ness and  glory  was  equally  sought  by  the  thirteen  states.  Seven 
seconded  the  wi.se— I  h;^d  ahnoat  said,  and  will  say — the  pious  policy 
of  the  federal  government,  and  abolished  slavery  from  all  their  bor- 
ders. Not  all  at  once — not  by  violence — not  by  confiscation ;  but 
they  took  such  measures  in  the  year  1800  or  thereabouts,  that 
whereas,  in  the  year  1800  every  twenty-eighth  person  was  a  slave,  in 
1828  not  one  slave  was  found  upon  the  soil  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Six  others  of  the  states  followed  in  the  same  policy.  But  six  more, 
— the  more  sonthern  states — declined  to  pursue  that  policy,  but  they 
stjlt  determined  to  compete  for  the  great  national  commercial  prize. 
The  state  of  New  York  had,  in  its  early  days,  enlightened  states- 
men— men  who  ha<l  not  learned  the  demoralizing  doctrine  of  the 
times,  that  virtue  and  freedom  enfeebled  the  state,  and  that  slavery 
is  the  necessary  element  of  national  greatness.  Among  the  great 
rnen  and  great  statesmen  and  patriots  of  that  early  period  were 
Chi'istopher  Colics,  Hamilton,  Jay,  the  Clintons,  Tompkins  and 
Eufns  King;  and  coming  later,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  noble  asso- 
ciation, John  W.  Francis,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  thoughts 
of  these  enlightened  men,  then  called  speculation  and  imagination, 
filled  the  age  infthieh  they  lived,  and  they  projected,  and  there  have 
situ  e  been  completed  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  commerce,  from 
New  York  bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes.  And  other  states 
have  continued  the  work  until  these  same  channels  of  intercourse 
and  commerce  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  portions  of 
the  continent  now  reach  the  very  borders  of  our  civilization  in  the 
west.  One  thing  more  was  necessary,  and  that  was  education — edu- 
cation for  a  free  people.  The  foundation  of  a  system  of  education, 
equally  fair,  just  and  impartial,  among  all  the  classes  of  the  citizens, 
was  laid  in  the  state  at  an  early  day,  and  after  much  attention  was 
finally  introduced  and  establi.shed  permanently  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Here,  fellow  citizens,  I  have  told  you  in  these  very  few 
words  the  whole  foundation  of  all  the  prosperity  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  now,  after  a  period  of  only  sixty  years,  counts  a  popu- 
lation of  four  millions,  and  a  commerce  surpassing  all  the  other 
states,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
which  now,  instead  of  four  millions,  counts  thirty  milhons — and 
■which  have  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  one  port 
which  alone  was  adequately  adapted  to  the  commerce  inland,  sur- 
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passing  thatof  anyotliercapital^and  a  foreign  commerce  second  only 
to  one  in  tlie  world.  Surely  if,  instead  of  being  now  before  the 
citizens  of  this  metropoJis  of  this  great  state  of  the  United  States, 
I  had  told  this  story  to  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  he  would  have 
said :  "  You  have  told  me  of  that  Atlantis^tliat  happy  republic 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  conceived,  and  the  ancient  poets  sung, 
and  which  the  hard  expeiience  of  mankind  has  hitherto  proved  to 
be  an  impossibility  and  a  fabrication." 

And  now  for  the  future  of  New  York.  I,  myself,  when  I  wob 
even  older  than  some  beardless  hearers  before  me,  sought  recreation 
and  rest  out  of  the  dty  of  New  York  by  hanging  around  the  open 
tomb  of  the  Potter's  field,  and  what  is  now  Washington  square.  I 
thiiik  a  very  able  and  ingenious  writer  in  a  morning  newspaper  yes- 
terday callei]  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  to  a  certainty  established 
by  demonstration,  witiiin  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be  three  hundred  mil- 
lions— that  it  would  surpass  China.  J  doubt  not  his  figures  are  accu- 
rate. What,  then,  is  it  to  be  fifty  years  hence? — for  it  is  a  gradual 
progression.  What  a  hundred  years  hence — only  a  hundred  years-^ 
is  to  be  the  magnitude  and  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  ? 
Take  into  view  only  one  agency — two  agencies — the  combination  of 
the  great  state  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States  in  increasing 
their  own  greatness,  and  the  greatness  and  glory  and  magnificence  of 
New  York  city  follow  as  its  legitimate  result.  This  commerce  is  to 
be  soon  not  merely  a  national  commerce,  but  the  commerce  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  port  which  enjoys 
the  commerce  of  the  continent  of  America,  commands  at  once  the 
commerce  of  the  globe.  You  have  now  seen  what  it  is,  and  you 
have  seen  what  has  produced  it.  What  remains  is  to  consider  what 
is  needful  to  secure  that  future  for  the  city,  as  well  as  for  the  coun- 
try for  which  you  as  well  as  myself  are  necessarily  and  naturally  and 
justly  so  ambitious.  What  can  it  be,  my  dear  friends  ?  What  can  it 
be  that  is  needful  to  be  done  but  to  leave  things  to  go  on  just  exactly 
as  they  have  gone  on  hitherto ;  to  leave  slavery  to  be  gradually,  peace- 
ably circumscribed  and  limited  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  and 
to  leave  the  increase  of  our  own  white  population,  and  the  increase 
by  foreign  immigration  to  go  on  just  exactly  as  they  are  already 
going  on,  and  to  leave  the  canals  and  raOroads  in  full  operation  as 
they  are,  and  to  leave  your  systems  of  education  and  toleration  to 
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Stand  on  the  basis  on  wliicU  tljey  now  rest.  There,  if  you  please,  is 
what  I  umlertetand  by  republioiinisin.  I  do  not  know  what  com- 
plexion it  wears  to  your  glasses,  but  I  do  know  that  men  may  cul!  it 
black,  or  grueti,  or  red,  but -to  me  it  is  pure,  unadulterated  republi- 
canism and  Americanism. 

That  is  tlie  whole  question  in  this  political  canvass.  There  is  no 
more  If  you  elect  that  eminent,,  and  able,  and  honest  and  reliable 
man,  Abrahini  LiULohi,  to  the  presidency,  and  if,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  during  the  comse  of  the  next  four  years,  you  constitute  the 
United  Stales  senatt  wilh  d  majority  hke  him,  and  at  the  present 
election  establish  tht  hjuse  of  representatives  on  the  same  basis,  you 
have  then  done  just  exactly  this:  you  have  elected  men  who  will 
leave  slavery  in  the  United  States  just  exactly  where  it  is  now,  and 
who  will  do  more  than  that — who  will  leave  freedom  in  the  United 
States,  and  every  foot  and  every  acre  of  the  public  domain,  which 
is  the  basis  of  i'uture  states,  just  exactly  as  it  is  now.  There  are 
laws  of  Gongrass ;  there  are  edicts  of  presidents  and  governors ; 
there  are  judgments  or  pretended  judgments  of  the  supreme  court, 
which  have  a  tendency  if  they  should  stand,  and  if  they  should  be 
continued  and  renewed  by  future  presidents,  and  future  congresses, 
and  future  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  to  change  all  this  thing,  to 
put  slavery  over  into  the  free  states  again,  and  to  send  slavery  into, 
and  freedom  out  of  the  territories  of  the  national  domain.  All  that 
we  propose  to  do,  all  that  you  will  do,  and,  God  be  thanked,  all  tliat 
it  is  needful  to  do,  is  to  take  care  that  no  more  such  laws,  no  more 
such  edicts,  no  more  such  judgments  or  pretended  judgments  shall 
be  rendered.  Why,  then,  since  it  is  so  simple,  shall  you  not  go  on 
in  the  same  way  which  was  begun  by  your  fathers,  and  which  has 
been  prosecuted  so  long  and  with  so  much  success?  They  tell  us 
that  we  are  to  encounter  opposition.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  did  any- 
body ever  expect  to  reach  a  fortune,  or  fame,  or  happiness  on  earth, 
or  a  crown  in  Heaven,  without  encountering  resistance  and  opposi- 
tion? What  are  we  made  men  for  but  to  encounter  and  overcome 
opposition  arrayed  against  us  in  the  line  of  our  duty.  But  whence 
comes  this  opposition  ?  What  is  it?  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  seven  northern  states'  abolished 
slavery  the  six  southern  ones  did  not  see  their  interest  in  the  same 
way,  and  they  declined  to  second  or  adopt  the  policy  of  the  day  and 
of  the  age,  and  having  retained  slavery,  and  the  world  found  out 
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just  about  the  same  time  the  usefulness  of  cotton  as  a  fabric  or 
materia!  for  human  clothing,  and  an  invention  was  made  which 
rendered  its  manufacture  easy. 

Then  the  slave  states,  I'etaining  their  slave  labor,  proceeded  to 
build  up  a  great  interest  on  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  when  tbey 
had  grown  cotton,  and  made  it  a  great  material  interest  in  the 
country,  they  then  fell  down  before  it,  and  did  homage  to  it.  I  do 
not  say  they  paid  worship  to  it;  but  they  anointed  it  king,  and  they 
pronounced  allegiance  to  cotton  to  be  a  political  duty.  Did  any- 
body interfere  with  that  homage?  Did  anybody  complain  of  it? 
Never.  They  were  men  at  liberty,  like  ourselves,  to  raise  a  com- 
mercial and  political  king — a  social  king — within  the  republic.  But 
they  set  up  the  throne  in  our  midst,  and  said  that  we  must  bend 
and  bow  to  cotton.  But  from  that  requirement  we  have  modestly 
but  firmly — not  always  very  firmly,  neither— but  with  tolerable 
persistence,  declined  to  comply.  Now  they  find  that  this  system 
does  not  build  up  great  states  like  New  York,  but  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  six  states  which  pursued  their  system  have  reinaine(i 
stationary,  or  relatively  so.  The  greatest  and  fin&^t  site  for  com- 
merce on  this  continent  is  New  Orleans,  and  in  early  life  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  there  to  see  whether  it  was  not  true  that  New  Orleans 
was  to  supersede  and  supplant  New  York,  the  cap'tal  of  my  native 
state,  as  the  seat  of  commerce  on  this  continent.  I  found  that 
whereas  there  were  some  ten  times  the  population  in  New  York 
that  there  was  in  New  Orleans,  that  it  was  increasing  in  a  ratio  of 
such  magnitude  that  when  New  Orleans  would  have  a  quarter  of  a 
million  New  York  would  have  a  million  and  a  half.  Shall  I  tell 
you  the  reason?  I  found  it  in  the  fact  that  when  I  went  out  in  the- 
night  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  saw  the  cobbler's  light  twinkling 
ill  his  window  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  or  late  at  night.  I  saw 
iverything  made,  as  well  as  sold,  in  New  York ;  but  when  I  came 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  I  found  there  that  everything  was  sold 
and  nothing  was  made.  After  trying  in  vain  to  find  any  article  of 
human  raiment  that  was  made  in  New  Orleans,  I  did  see  upon  a 
sign  opposite  the  St.  Charles  hotel  this  inscription :  "  Wagons,  carts 
and  wheelbarrows  made  and  sold  here."  I  said,  I  have  found  one 
thing  that  is  made  in  New  Orleans !  coarse  wagons,  carts  and  rough 
and  rude  wheelbarrows,  but  on  crossing  to  inspect  the  matter  a  little 
more  minutely,  before  entering  it  in  my  notes,  I  found  that  I  ba'l 
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oviiflooked  some  words  printed  in  smaller  letters,  "  at  New  Huven," 
and  that  the  sign  was  rigbtly  to  be  read:  "Wagons,  carts  and 
wheelbarrows  made  at  New  Haven  and  sold  here."  Fellow  citizens, 
tiiia  is  Tiot  a  reproach.  It  is  not  spoken  reproachfully,  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  so  speak  it  But  it  is  their  system.  They  employ 
slaves,  and  in  New  York^I  was  going  to  say  that  we  employ,  but 
I  tbiuk  I  will  reverse  it  and  say  that  freemen  employ  their  masters, 
the  manufacturers.  This  is  but  an  illustration.  The  principle  ia 
the  same  in  every  department  of  industry  and  manufacture. 

Now  the  slave  states  not  only  build  no  great  cities,  but  they  build 
no  great  states,  compared  with  these  states — these  free  states.  There 
is  one  otiicr  distinction,  and  that  is,  the  free  states  multiply  and 
I'eplenish  the  continent  with  free  states,  but  the  slave  states  fail  to 
multiply  and  replenish  the  continent  with  slave  states.  And  they 
say  that  the  reason  is  not  in  the  nature  of  slavery  and  freedom, 
relatively,  themselves,  but  in  the  injustice  of  not  allowing  them  to 
e.stablish  slave  territory;  and  they  are  going  to  say  next,  as  they 
logically  must,  that  they  should  reopen  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
no  furnish  the  supplies  for  slavery.  The  opposition  is  founded  upon 
these  facts:  ia  it  reasonable  to  concede  to  it?  We  cannot  concede 
to  it  unless  we  are  willing  to  wreck  the  prosperity,  and  growth,  and 
greatness  of  our.city,  of  our  state  and  of  our  country.  That  would 
seem  an  end  of  the  argument,  but  they  then  rt«ort  to  terror  and  to 
menace.  They  tell  us  that  they  will  withdraw  their  trade  from  the 
cily  of  New  York,  unless  she  will  vote — unless  her  citizens  will  vote 
— as  they  require  them  to  vote — as  their  supposed  interest  dictates. 
Is  it  best  to  yield  to  that?  Why,  New  York  is  not  a  province  of 
Virginia  or  of  Carolina,  any  more  than  it  is  a  province  of  New 
Jersey  or  Connecticut.  New  York  is  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 
New  York  must  be  the  metropoli.'^  of  the  continent.  Her  commerce, 
like  her  principles,  must  be"  elevated,  equal,  just,  impartial  toward 
every  state.  Toward  freedom,  at  least,  if  it  must  be  tolerant  of 
slavery.  But  they  proceed  to  tell  us  that  if  we  do  not  concede  to 
their  demands  they  will  secede  and  dissolve  the  Union.  Will  they? 
Shall  we  then  surrender?  That  involves  the  question  whether  they 
will  secede  and  dissolve  the  Union,  if  we  do  not.  What  then  is  it 
we  propose  to  do  which  they  require  us  not  to  do  ?  Why,  it  is 
simply  to  vote  for  the  man  we  prefer  over  the  three  men,  or  the  no 
man  which  they  prefer.     Is  there  any  ottense  in  that  ?     That  is  just 
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■what  the  constitution  saya  we  may  do,  and  insomuch  as  there  must 
necf^arily  be  differences  of  opinion  among  men,  the  constitution 
requires  every  man  to  vote,  not  for  the  person  somebody  else  has 
seleeted,  but  the  man  he  himself  prefers  to  have  elected.  Well, 
ihey  say  that  they  must  nevertheless  take  offense,  and  we  ask  them 
wby,  if  this  is  right?  "Why,  yes,  so  far  you  are  all  right,"  say 
they.  "Why,  then,  will  you  dissolve?"  They  reply:  "We 
wdl  dissolve  because  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  republican  con- 
gress will  commit  aggressions  upon  us  after  they  are  elected." 
"Very  well,"  we  say,  "but  is  it  not  ;grudent — is  it  not  reasonable — 
to  wait  for  them  to  be  elected  first,  and  then  to  commit  the  aggres- 
sions, or  attempt  to  commit  them  ?"  They  answer,  "  No ;  we  can- 
iiot  ivfford  to  wait  for  the  overt  act,  because  that  overt  act  may  never 
be  committed,  and  if  it  shall  be  committed  we  shall  have  become  so 
much  demoralized  that  we  cannot  resist  after  that,"  Well,  I  will 
not  argue  the  latter  point,  for  I  do  believe  better  of  them  than  they 
proclaim  of  themselves,  I  know  their  humanity,  their  spirit,  their 
courage  and  their  chivalry,  and  I  know  enough  of  human  nature  to 
know  also,  that  he  that  waits  until  an  overt  act  is  committed  before 
lie  strikes  back,  will  be  able  to  recover  his  rights  a  thousand  times 
sooner  than  he  who  strikes  before  any  overt  act  is  committed. 

But  why  shall  we  expect  that  the  president,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  his 
cabinet,  and  the  congress,  will  commit  aggressions  against  the  slave 
states?  They  cannot  do  it  constitutionally,  and  what  they  cannot 
constitutionally  do  cannot  be  done.  Besides,  who  are  these  men 
who  are  destined  to  commit  these  unconstitutional  aggressions? 
They  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  chosen  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, as,  if  not  altogether  the  best,  yet  from  the  best  of  every  part 
of  these  United  States.  Are  they  less  likely  to  be  honest,  and  just, 
and  wise,  and  prudent  statesmen  than  the  men  selected  from  the 
same  constituency  who  have  heretofore  been  chosen  to  fill  the  same 
places?  Aye,  they  tell  us  this  republican  party  is  driven  on  by 
enthusiasts,  and  madmen,  and  fanatics,  and  these  will  control  instead 
of  being  restrained  by  their  associates.  This  republican  party  that 
nest  Tuesday  is  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  president  of  the  United 
States,  what  will  it  be  but  a  majority  of  the  American  people?  If 
it  is  less  than  that  it  cannot  elect  anybody,  and  if  it  elects  anybody 
it  will  be  precisely  the  same  American  people  that  has  tolerated  the 
government  in  the  abuse  of  constitutional  powers,  out  of  tenderness 
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to  the  south  and  to  the  slave  states,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  It 
will  be  as  forbearing  still  as  it  can  be,  and  maintain  the  principles 
of  freedom,  and  to  maintain  those  principles  as  I  have  already  shown 
you,  involves  no  action  of  the  government  in  any  unixinstitutioiiiil 
mode. 

The  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  republic  of  thirty 
millions  brings  every  party  and  every  interest  to  use  the  best  argu- 
ments to  sustain  its  cause  that  it  has.  We  give  them  the  arguments 
which  have  been  submitted  to  you  so  often  here,  and  which  I  have 
attempted  to  renew  to-night.  They  give  us  in  return — what?  De- 
nunciation and  threat.  "Well,  these  are  not  a  very  effective,  they 
are  not  a  very  logical  form  of  argument,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  who  use  them  for  that-— they  are  all  the  arguments  they 
have.  And  what  is  it  our  duty  to  do?  To  threaten  back  again  ? 
To  fulminate  menace  for  menace  and  denunciation  for  denunciation  ? 
No ;  but  to  listen  and  hear  with  patience,  with  kindness,  with  fra- 
ternal feeling  and  sympathy.  For  we  do  expect  them  to  hear  our 
arguments,  and  our  arguments  are  much  harder'to  bear  than  theirs. 
I  do  not  think  these  threats  before  election  are  evidences  of  revolu- 
tion or  disunion  after  the  election,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have 
always  found  that  the  man  who  does  intend  to  strike  a  fatal  blow 
does  not  give  notice  so  long  beforehand.  And  for  ten,  aye,  twenty 
years,  these  threats  have  been  renewed,  in  the  same  language  and  in 
the  same  form,  about  the  first  day  of  November  every  four  yeai^, 
when  it  happened  to  come  before  the  day  of  the  presidential  election. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  these  southern  statesmen  and  politicians 
think  they  are  going  to  dissolve  the  Union,  but  I  think  they  are 
going  to  do  no  such  thing;  and  I  will  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words 
why.  He  who  in  this  country  thinks  that  this  government  and  this 
constitution  can  be  torn  down,  and  that  this  Union  of  states  can  be 
dissolved,  has  no  faith — first,  in  the  constitution  ;  he  has  no  faith  in 
the  Union,  no  faith  in  the  people  of  the  states,  no  faith  in  the  people 
of  the  Union,  no  faith  in  their  loyalty,  no  faith  in  reason,  no  faith 
in  justice,  no  faith  in  truth,  no  faith  in  virtue.  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  see  the  members  of  that  class  of  the  American  people  brought 
up,  so  that  we  may  see  them  altogether.  For  my  part,  I,  on  the 
contrary,  have  faith  in  the  constitution,  faith  in  the  Union,  faith  in 
the  people  of  the  states,  faith  in  the  people  of  the  Union,  faith  in 
freedom,  faith  in  justice,  faith  in  virtue,  and  faith  in  humanity.  The 
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constitution  and  the  Union  have  stood  eighty  years  only  upon  tbe 
foundation  of  such  a  faith  existing  among  the  American  people.  It 
will  stand  and  survive  this  presidential  election,  and  forty  presiden- 
tial elections  after  ;  aye,  I  trust  a  hundred  and  a  thousand,  because 
the  people,  since  the  government  was  established,  have  grown  wiser, 
more  just,  humane  and  virtuous  than  ihcy  were  when  it  was  esta- 
blished. 


SECESSION  AND  DISUNION.' 

It  has  been  said  that  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  will  go  out,  and  then  the  Union  will 
be  dissolved.  They  say,  "you  will  not  try  to  take  us  back;  you 
will  not  dare  to  imbrue  your  hands  in  brothers'  blood  to  reestablish 
by  force  of  conquest  a  Union  which  we  have  repudiated  and  dis- 
solved." They  are  right.  We  do  not  propose  to  do  any  such  thing. 
If  it  were  possible  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  old 
Miissachusetts  going  out  and  endeavoring  to  carry  Plymouth  rock 
with  her,  or  I  would  like  to  see  New  York  go  out  and  carry  the 
hnrbor  and  Catf^kill  mountains  with  her.  What  do  you  think  the 
rest  of  the  states  would  say?  I  think  they  would  fold  their  arms 
and  see  whether  they  behaved  themselves,  and  they  would  let  them 
stiiy  out  just  as  long  as  they  behaved  theinselves.  Well,  what  would 
they  do  if  they  got  out  and  did  not  behave  themselves?  If  New 
York  should  Jevy  taxes  and  imposta,  and  instead  of  paying  them 
into  the  national  exchequer  should  keep  them  on  her  own  account, 
that  would  not  be  behaving  well.  Those  who  think  that  for  nothing 
or  for  any  imaginary  cause,  the  Union  is  to  be  dissolved  or  destroyed, 
have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  or  of  the  character  of  the  people.  Go  on,  then,  and  do  your 
duty.  The  lesson  of  public  life  is  one  that  is  easy  to  be  learned*- 
It  resolves  itself  simply  into  this — to  ascertain,  as  you  always  can, 
what,  in  the  day  in  which  you  live,  is  the  great  work  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind ;  do  that  work  fearlessly,  in  the  love  of  your  fellow 
men  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  Union  will  survive  you  and  me 
and  your  posterity  for  a  thousand  years. 
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The  question,  looking  through  this  election  to-raorrow,  and  for- 
ward through  many  elections,  presses  home  upon  us, — whatever  may 
be  the  result,  auspicious  as  I  am  almost  sure  it  will  be, — shall  free- 
dom, justice  and  humanity  ultimately  and  in  the  end  prevail;  are 
these  republican  institutions  of  ours  safe  and  permanent  ?  I  have 
sought  and  entered  the  hall  of  prophecy.  I  may  not  tell  you  just 
where  it  stands,  but  this  much  I  can  say,  that  its  entrance  is  through 
native  forest  shades,  from  the  water's  edge  of  a  deep  and  flowing 
river.  I  entei'ed  it,  not  irreverently,  not  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  attempting  to  explore  the  will  of  the  God  whose  rule, 
however  men  may  deny  or  profess,  is  higher  law.  The  two  gigantic 
figures,  Time  and  Destiny,  which  guarded  the  approach  to  the  altar, 
seemed  to  relax  their  grim  features  as  I  passed,  and  the  one  dropped 
bis  scythe,  and  the  other  balanced  for  a  moment  the  hour  glass  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  I  learned  from  the  oracle  that  the  powers 
above  favor  the  perpetuation  of  these  institutions,  and  tiiat  they  are 
never  to  fiill  by  the  hand  of  any  foreign  enemy ;  that  they  are  to  be 
saved  or  to  be  lost  by  the  action  of  the  American  people ;  that  a 
great  danger,  a  danger  that  has  been  long  gathering,  is  at  this  very 
moment  being  passed,  and  that  this  danger  onee  passed,  there  is  assu- 
rance of  long  life,  aye,  of  immortality  to  the  institutions  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  I  asked  for  a  sign,  but  the  oracle  replied  to  me,  "  why 
do  this  generation  look  for  a  sign?  I  say  unto  you  that  no  sign  shall 
be  given  to  this  gc^neration,  but  a  rule  shall  be  given  to  them  ade- 
quate to  every  emergency,  and  that  rule  is,  let  the  American  people 
rule  their  own  spirit." 

This  people  are  human,  and  because  they  are  humaji,  they  have 
accidental  and  temporary  interests  and  passions  and  prejudices  to 
mislead  tbem  ;  but  also,  because  they  are  human,  they  have  reason 
to  conduct  them  through  all  temptations  and  all  perils,  in  the  way 
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of  wisdom,  A  inysUjrious  PfoviJence  has  permitted,  does  alwiiys 
permit,  error  to  exist  everywheni,  cote mporaneou sly  with  tnitli, 
wrong  with  right,  fi-cedom  with  slavery ;  and  between  these  diffL'j'eiit 
powers  there  is  always  an  irrepressible  conflict.  That  conflict  is  tins 
trial  of  human  virtue ;  a  triumph  of  the  good  over  the  bad  consti- 
tutes the  perftiction  of  human  nature.  Slavery  was  probably  es-sen- 
tiai  to  the  success  of  the  institutions  of  republicanism.  That  con- 
tinually provoking  conflict,  as  continually  stimulated  virtue,  and  the 
love  of  freedom.  The  fathere,  rejecting  the  sinister  counsels  of  in- 
terest and  6uppres.sing  passions  and  prejudice,  surveyed  the  continent 
when  they  established  our  government,  and  they  adopted  the  policy 
which  alone  was  possible.  They  could  not  extirpate  slavery  at  a 
blow.  Probably  it  had  been  unwise  if  they  had  attempted  it;  but 
they  had  adopted  a  policy  marked  equally  by  sagacity  and  by 
benevolence,  which  is  toM  in  a  very  few  words.  Its  effect  was  to  bi! 
the  abridgment  of  the  power  and  duraldon  of  slavery  by  practica- 
ble, peaceful  means,  and  the  invigoration  and  ultimate  establishment 
of  universal  freedom.  How  this  was  to  be  done,  requires  as  few 
words  to  tell.  The  African  slave  trade,  whiuli  was  then  exercised  in 
bringing  slaves  to  do  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  continent — and  if 
it  had  continued,  would  have  covered  the  land  with  savage  Afrioms 
stolen  from  their  native  land — was  to  be  abolished  after  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  the  Antericair  people  mifilii,  as  ihey  could,  pro- 
cure supplies  of  free  labor  from  oppressed  and  groaning  Europi-,  to 
supply  its  place.  The  states  were  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  pro- 
vide, by  acts  of  gradual  emancipation,  for  the  removal  of  slavery 
altogether.  The  whole  of  the  public  domain,  then  unoccupied,  lying 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  was  set  apart  exclusively  for  freedom, 
and  for  the  erection  of  new  and  future  free  states.  Free  emigration 
from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  of  whatever  faith  or  language,  was 
invited  by  the  permission  given  to  the  emigrant  to  pledge  his  lalior 
for  a  term  of  years,  so  that  he  might  pay  the  cost  of  his  passajje. 
And  to  all  these  was  added  that  boon  of  boons,  that  offer,  the  rich- 
est that  any  nation  ever  had  to  give, — ^^an  equal  citizenship  bj'  natu- 
ralization to  the  immigrant  of  whatever  race  or  name,  or  lineage, 
with  the  native  born. 

You  see  how  simple  this  system  w.^s.  Mark,  now,  while  T  tell 
you  in  a  few  words  how  effective  it  was.  Within  twenty  years  the 
African  slave  trade  ceased  and  never  until  one  vcar  ago  did  the  soil 
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of  America  again  bear  the  tread  of  a  native  African  bondman. 
Siven  of  the  slates  rapidljf  removed  slavery  by  prospective  laws, 
■wliich,  while  they  deprived  no  man  of  what  he  called  hia  property, 
but  left  his  slave  to  he  his  skve  for  iife,  still,  in  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  there  remained  on  the  soil  of  those  states  not  one  native 
born  or  imported  African  slave.  And  whereas,  in  this  state  of  New 
York  of  ours,  on  the  day  when  it  became  independent,  every  seven- 
teenth inhabitant  was  a  slave,  in  the  year  1825,  not  one  slave  was 
found  upon  its  soil.  And  the  redemption  came  under  the  invitation 
■of  that  liberal  law,  from  Germany,  France,  Holland,  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  they  became  riaturalizfd  witiiout  question  as 
to  their  former  allegiance,  or  their  religious  faith,  and  they  are  now 
our  brethren,  and  by  ties  of  kindred  are  mixed  and  mingled  with 
the  American  people.  There  is  scarcely  one  man  or  woman  who 
can  trace  to  a  parentage  of  one  nation  of  Europe  an  undivided  line- 
age. The  blodd  of  the  Dane  and  Hungarian — the  Irishman  and  the 
German — the  Frenchman  and  Englishman  —are  intermingled  until 
we  have  become  the  descendants  and  representsitives  of  enlightened 
Christian  nations  throughout  the  whole  twntinent  of  Europe. 

And  then  live  new  stales  rose  upon  that  public  domain,  and  all  of 
them  free  states;  and  this  process  still  being  continued  that  five 
added  to  the  other  seven  which  had  emancipated,  making  twelve, 
has  already  been  increased,  until  whereas  twelve  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  were  slave  states,  now  eighteen  of  the  states  are  free 
states,  and  only  fifteen  are  slave  states.  As  it  had  been  ordered 
wisely,  so  all  was  going  on  prosperously;  and  a,t  the  expiration  of 
the  present  century  slavery  would  either  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  have 
been  languishing  or  dying  in  the  midst  of  what  would  have  been 
practically  universal  liberty,  but  for  one  of  those  singular  accidents, 
one  of  those  strange  events  which,  occurring  in  the  course  of  human 
oJl'airs,  produces  a  reaction,  and  for  a  time  the  cause  which  was  sup- 
piissed,  goes  forward,  and  the  cause  which  was  expected  to  triuniph, 
recedes.  That  accident  was  nothing  more  than  that  an  ingenious 
countryman  of  ours,  and  a  lover  of  freedom  as  much  as  you  or  I, 
invented  a  machine  by  which  he  could,  with  greater  ea.se,  extract  the 
seeds  from  the  fibers  in  cott^)n  balls,  and  thus,  giving  a  cheaper  value 
to  cotton,  and  increasing  the  demand  for  it,  for  fabrics  of  human 
jFear,  cotton  breame  the  production  of  slave  labor  in  six  slave  states, 
«r  in  a  portion  of  them,  and  became  king  in  those  slates,  commanded 
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emancipation  to  cease,  shut  foreigners  out  from  their  ports,  demanded 
a  rescinding  of  al!  the  laws  which  forbid  slavery  to  spread  over  the 
American  soil,  demanded  room  for  new  slave  territories  and  new 
filave  states,  and  began  the  dreadful  work  of  preparation  fur  the 
restoration  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

You  know  too  well  to  need  that  I  should  repeat  it,  the  rapidity 
and  violence  of  that  reaction.  You  know  how  it  bought  up  parties, 
and  statesmen  and  capitalists  through  all  of  the  free  states,  and 
moulded  them  as  the  image-maker  moulds  the  moistened  plaster,  to 
its  demands.  You  know  how  that  under  the  very  first  earnest,  vehe- 
ment, violent  demand  of  slaveiy,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were,  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  slave  states,  by  a  people  under  the  influence 
of  terror,  who  had,  only  twenty  years  before,  abolished  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  denied  slavery  another  acre  of  American  soil.  You 
know  how  Texa=i,  a  free  country  in  Mexico,  was  overrun,  first  by 
slaveholders  with  slaves,  and  then  brought  into  the  American  Union, 
with  the  consent  of  yourselves,  that  five  slave  states  might  be  made 
out  of  its  soil.  You  know  h<JW  California  and  Mexico  and  Utah, 
free  lands,  free  soil,  inhabited  by  men  of  free  speech  and  free  thought, 
were  conquered  and  brought  into  the  Union,  with  the  expectation — 
only  baffled  by  the  perseverance  of  a  few  men  in  despair,  of  whom 
I  was  one — of  establi.'ihing  slavery  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  And  you 
know,  finally,  how  presidents  and  cabinets,  ministers  and  foreign 
ministers,  and  at  last  the  judges,  came  to  confess  a  faith,  alien  from 
llie  constitution,  and  alien  from  the  spirit  of  all  our  institutions,  that 
the  normal  condition  of  every  territory  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  not  freedom  but  slavery,  and  that  no  power  existing  on  the 
soil,  no  power  existing  in  other  states,  no  power  existing  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, can  challenge  it,  and  say,  "How  came  you  or  what  do  you 
here  ?" 

This  was  the  reaction,  and  it  culminated  only  six  years  ago. 
Never,  never  was  a  nation  more  thoroughly  demorali/.ed.  The 
whig  party,  that  had  affected  sympathy  for  freedom,  faltered  and 
failed  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  went  down.  The  democratic  party, 
bolder  than  ever,  became  the  unblushing  advocate  of  slavery,  ceased 
to  he  longer,  or  to  pretend  to  be,  a  party  of  human  freedom,  but 
became  a  party  of  human  bonds.  There  was  no  party  for  freedom. 
J  'alousiea  were  engendered  between  American  free  bom  freemen, 
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and  the  voluntary  citizens,  and  at  the  time  when  both  should  have 
been  engaged  in  rescuing  the  constitution,  which  secured  the  soil  for 
them  and  their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  as  a  patrimony 
for  freedom,  they  were  engaged  in  internecine  hostilities,  the  only 
effect  of  which  could  be  to  let  slavery  go  roaming  over  the  whole 
territories. 

Such,  my  friends,  was  the  real  condition  of  things  when  I  ad- 
dressed you  in  the  park  on  South  street,  only  four  years  ago.  You 
were  a  thoughtless,  an  excited,  a  bewildered  people.  I  saw  a  party 
forming  for  freedom,  but  it  was  unorganized  and  discordant,  and 
filled  with  mutual  jealousies.  It  was  the  only  hope  forfreedom,  but 
it  failed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  fail,  though  it  "charmed  never 
so  wisely,"  to  win  the  American  people.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that 
I  saw  the  good  angel  of  my  country  rising  up  and  bidding  her  a  last 
farewell. 

But  now  all  is  changed.  The  elementw  of  freedom  which  that 
republican  party  took  in  at  that  day  are  so  invigorating,  so  renew- 
ing that  they  have  within  four  years  made  it  a  mighty,  yes,  an 
unconquerable  host.  They  have  taken  the  reins  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment in  almost  every  one  of  the  free  states,  and  they  lay  close 
siege  to  what  are  left  in  the  hands  of  slavery.  They  appear  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  have  already  achieved  free  speech,  free  thonght 
and  free  debate  in  three  slave  states,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  battle  recedes  immediately  after  this  contest,  from  ihe 
free  states  into  the  slave  states;  and  the  slaveholders,  instead  of 
boasting  that  they  are  national,  nnd  we  republicans,  are  sectional, 
are  already  beginning  to  feel  what  it  is  to  be  attempting  to  extend 
and  fortify  an  institution  which  is  purely  sectional,  into  territories 
that  belong  to  the  nation,  against  the  will  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  long  that  this  reaction  has  been  working,  and  its 
history  will  bring  out  into  a  new  light  controversies  that  to  all 
around  us  seemed  to  be  already  buried  in  the  past.  You,  laboring 
men,  and  especially  you  of  foreign  birth,  naturalized  citizens,  can 
you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  are  here  among  these  men  in  thi."} 
community,  and  in  the  employment  of  men  whom  you  accuse  so 
often  with  sympathy  wUh  the  negro  to  your  prejudice  ?  Why  is  it 
that  you  are  here  in  a  land  that  you  call  a  land  of  abohtionists  ? 
Why  are  you  not  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina  and  in  South 
Carolina  and  in  Louisiana,  among  the  slave  drivers  whom  you  ap- 
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plaud  aud  approve  for  their  inhumanity  to  the  negro?  It  is  because 
slavery  wiU  not  tolerate  one  of  jou  upon  its  soil.  You  manufac- 
turers, whose  mills  have  been  so  often  put  in  motion  only  to  <.'ii- 
counter  hostile  legislation  in  congress  under  the  influence  of  the 
slave  power  of  the  slave  states,  will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  , 
government  of  the  TJnited  States  maintains,  as  its  true  and  settled 
policy  that  an  American  citizen  must  carry  all  his  materials  to  the 
manufacturers  and  workshops  of  England  to  be  wrought  up  into 
fabrics  by  the  mechanics,  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  England, 
and  must  send  his  wheat,  bis  corn,  bis  beef  and  his  pork  to  support 
those  manufacturers  in  England,  instead  of  bringing  the  educated 
aud  trained  artists  and  machinists  of  England  here  to  set  up  his 
mills,  to  put  his  wheels  in  motion  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk, 
the  Owaseo,  the  Seneca  and  the  Niagara  rivers? 

The  explanation  is  a  simple  one ;  slavery  wants  as  little  of  the 
industry  of  the  white  man  in  the  nation  as  possible.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  it  is  that  the  exprnses  of  the  government,  which  have 
risen  in  the  period  of  thirty-two  years  from  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  eighty,  ninety  and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually- 
must  be  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  discouratre  American  man- 
ufacturers, and  that  the  deficiency,  if  there  be  any,  of  revenue, 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  UnJL,  d 
States  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  when  there  are  in  every 
city,  in  every  town,  in  every  village,  and  in  every  hamlet  of  the 
land,  poor,  unfortunate  white  men,  with  their  familie-^,  seeking  and 
asking  for  a  bving  upon  this  public  domain, — and  willing  to  convert 
it  into  farms,  yielding  and  paying  revenue  to  the  United  States? 
It  is  simply  becivuse  slavery  is  unwilling  that  the  free  white  man 
should  go  there.  Can  you  account  for  the  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  continued  so  long,  on  any  other 
ground?  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  was  that  twenty  years  ago,  this 
whole  state  was  filled  with  alarm  beciiuse  equal  and  free  education 
was  being  extended  to  the  children  of  the  catholic  and  the  foreigner, 
upon  the  ground  that,  as  the  children  of  the  foreigner  were  to  be 
future  members  of  the  state,  it  was  important,  not  more  to  them 
than  to  the  state  itself,  that  they  should  be  prepared  for  citizenship?' 
Oh !  then  the  Bible  was  in  danger.     Oh !  then  the  protestant  church 
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was  to  go  dowD.  All  the  hostility  to  educ;ition  was  the  suggestion 
■of  slavery  in  order  that  free  white  men  might  not  come  to  swell  the 
population  of  the  frse  states,  and  swarm  into  the  new  states  beyond 
the  Alleghany  mountains. 

But'all  this  is  ended.  The  agents,  and  the  parties  who  were 
deceived,  misled  and  perverted,  who  opposed  the  interests  of  free- 
dom, have  all  within  six  years  fallen  and  disappeared.  The  whig 
party  once  cherished  by  so  many  of  us,  and  relied  upon  -with  faith 
and  hope  against  evidence,  proved  unfaithful  at  last  and  perished, 
and  I  know  not  one  sound  thinking  man,  however  much  he  was 
attached  to  it,  that  laments  its  loss.  The  American  party  that 
sought  to  deceive  itself  with  the  idea  that  it  could  secure  forbear- 
ance for  freedom  in  the  new  alliance  formed  with  slaveholders  in 
the  south,  suddenly,  even  more  suddenly  disappeared,  and  there  is 
not  one  man  living  to  vindicate  its  memory.  And  so  the  democratic 
party  had  a  form  and  existence  a  year  ago.  Where  is  it  now.  It 
has  changed  its  form  as  often  aa  a  guilty  dream.  It  was  single, 
united,  unterrified  and  violent  a  year  ago.  Six  mouths  passed  and 
it  wore  two  forms  in  hostile  attitude  against  each  other.  Six  mouths 
later  the  two  disappeared,  and  now  it  is  nowhere.  An  opposition 
is  organized  but  it  is  an  organization,  not  of  the  democratic  party 
but  of  three  parties.  It  presents  not  one  candidate,  but  three  can- 
didates for  president.  It  comes  up  to  fight  its  first,  last  and  desperate 
battle  with  the  republican  party  which  is  eugaged  in  the  effort  and 
■determination  to  elect  a  president  by  a  majority  of  votes;  and  this 
hybrid  party  comes  up  and  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  electors,  bal- 
lots for  scattering  the  votes,  not  concentrating  them;  to  defeat  the 
election  of  a  president  of  the  United  States  because  they  cannot 
agree  whom  they  would  elect.  Strange  confusion  of  the  times,  this  I 
Have  you  ever  studied  the  present  creed  of  the  opposition?  I  will 
endeavor  to  recite  it  for  you ; 

"I  believe  in  intervening  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
for  slavery;  I  also  fully  believe  in  non-intervening  in  the  territories 
-of  the  United  States  for  slavery,  and  I  further  believe  that  it  is  not 
right  either  to  intervene  or  to  not  intervene.  Each  of  these  three 
Articles  of  faith  is  essential  and  of  saving  health  to  the  nation.  He 
that  is  faithful  must  believe  them  all,  and  he  that  is  faithful  must 
believe  one  and  reject  the  other  two,  I  believe  in  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
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I  ]jk(]ge  myself  to  vote  for  liiin  to  the  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 
I  also  believe  in  Jobii  C.  BieckiLiriilge,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  vote 
for  him  to  the  exclusion  of  Sttjpk'n  A.  Doughis  and  of  everybody 
elae;  and  I  also  equally  and  implicitly  beliuve  in  John  Bell  as  a 
candidate  for  president  of  fche  Ujiited  States,  and  I  pledge  mystlf  to 
vote  for  him  to  the  exdiisi<m  of  Douglas  and  Breckinridge.  I 
promise  faithfully  to  vote  for  them  all,  and  to  vote,  at  the  same 
time,  against  either  one,  except  the  one  not  dtsignated  as  my  choice." 
Now  here  is  the  trinity  in  unity  and  unity  in  trinity,  of  the 
political  church,  just  now  come  to  us  by  the  light  of  a  new  revela- 
tion, and  christened  "  Fusion,"  And  this  "Fusion"  party,  what  is 
the  motive  to  which  it  appeals?  You  may  go  with  me  into  the 
streets  to-night  and  follow  the  little  giants,  who  go  with  their  torch- 
lights and  their  flaunting  banners  of  "Popular  Sovereignty;"  or 
you  may  go  with  the  smaller  and  more  select  and  modest  band  who 
go  for  Breckinridge  and  slavery;  or  you  may  follow  the  music  of 
the  clanging  bells,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  will  all  bring  you  into 
one  common  chamber.  When  you  get  there  yon  will  hear  only 
this  emotion  of  the  human  heart  appealed  to,  fear, — fear  that  if  you 
elect  a  president  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  to-morrow,  you  will  wake  up  the  next  day  and  find 
that  you  have  no  country  for  him  to  oreside  over.  Is  that  not  a  ' 
strange  motive  for  an  American  patriot  to  appeal  to?  And  in  that 
same  hall,  amid  the  jargon  of  three  discordant  members  of  the 
fusion  party,  you  will  hear  one  argument,  and  that  argument  is,  that 
.so  sure  as  you  are  so  perverse  as  to  cast  your  vote  singly,  lawfully, 
honestly,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  one  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
instead  of  scattering  it  among  three  csmdidates,  so  that  no  president 
maybe  elected,  this  Union  shall  come  down  over  your  heads,  involv- 
ing you  and  us  in  a  common  ruin. 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  time,  high  time,  that  we  know  whether  iliis 
is  u  constitntional  government  under  which  we  live.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  know,  since  the  Union  is  threatened,  who  are  its  friends 
and  who  are  its  enemies.  The  republican  party  who  propose  in  the 
old  appointed  constitutional  way  to  choose  a  president,  are  every 
man  of  them  loyal  to  the  Union.  The  disloyalists,  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  republican  party  and 
attempt  to  prevent  the  election  of  a  president.  I  know  that  our 
good  and   esteemed   neighbors — Heaven   knows  I   have  cause  to 
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respect  and  eatet'm  and  honor  and  love  them  as  I  do,  for  sucb  iieigli- 
Ixirs  as  even  my  democratic  neighbors,  no  other  man  ever  had — I 
know  that  they  do  not  avow,  nor  do  they  mean  to  support  or  think 
they  are  supporting  disunioiiista.  But  I  tell  them  that  he  who  pro- 
poses to  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  of  the  Union  and  biiiig  it  down  into 
ruin,  is  a  disnnionist;  that  every  man  who  quotes  him,  and  uses  his 
threats  and  his  menaces  as  an  argnment  against  our  exercise  of  our 
duty,  is  an  abettor,  unconscious  though  he  may  be,  of  disunion  ;  and 
that  when  to-morrow's  sun  shall  have  set  and  the  next  morning's 
sun  sbal]  have  risen  upon  the  American  people,  rejoicing  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency,  those  men  who 
to-day  sympathize  with,  uphold,  support  and  excuse  the  disunion- 
ists,  will  have  to  make  a  sudden  choice  and  choose  whether,  in  the 
language  of  the  senator  from  Georgia,  they  will  go  for  treason  and  so 
make  it  respectable,  or  whether  they  will  go  with  us  for  freedom, 
for  the  constitution,  and  for  eternal  Union. 


THE  PAST  AND  THE  FTJTI'RFJ 

The  past  was  for  the  east — the  fature  is  for  the  west.  Empire  has 
culminated  in  the  east,  and  is  now  passing  to  the  west.  The  past 
was  for  slavery,  which  at  one  time  was  practically  universal  in  the 
east.  The  future  is  for  freedom,  which,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
is  to  be  universal  in  the  west.  The  change  from  past  eastern  slavery 
to  future  western  freedom  is  to  be  effected  simply  by  bringing  the 
mind  of  the  nation  to  a  just  apprehension  of  what  slavery  is.  Our 
fathers  in  the  east  understood  it  to  be  a  question  simply  of  trade. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  announced  on  the  other  hand,  that  slavery  is  a  question  of 
human  rights.  "While  they  left  the  regulation  of  that  subject  within 
the  states  to  the  states  themselves,  they  did  establish  the  principle 
that  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States  and  within  the 
sphere  of  federal  action,  every  man  is  a  person,  a  man,  a  free  man, 
who  could  neither  hold  another  in  slavery  nor  be  held  in  bondage 
by  any  other  man. 

'  EitfBCt  from  B  speech  at  CleTclflnd,  Oct.  t,  1860. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  MEETING.' 

WAaHiNOTON,  .Tanuary  28,  1854. 

"  The  invitii,ljion  to  ft  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  to  protest 
against  any  repeal  or  violation  of  the  Missouri  compromiae,  with  which  you  have 
honored  me,  has  been  received.  My  constant  attendance  here  is  required  by  tlie 
interest  wbich  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  elate  of  New  York  Iiave  in  (he 
gi-eat  projects  of  a  railroad  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
to  the  islands  and  Gontinenls  divided  from  us  by  the  Pacilio  ocean,  whieli  are  now 
being  matured  iu  committees  to  which  I  belong.  Moreover  the  day  designated 
for  the  meeting  is  one  upon  which  the  senate  may  be  brought  to  a  vote  upon  the 
bold  and  danseroos  mesBiire  wbich  has  so  justly  excited  the  patriotic  apprelieneions 
of  the  oitiiens  of  the  niutiopolis.  I  could  not  bo  Kafely  absent  fl-om  the  capitnl 
under  these  circumstances,  even  if  my  attendance  in  New  York  would  otherwise 
be  propel'. 

"You  have  kiudly  asked  me,  in  view  of  this  inabihty,  to  ^ve  you  such  an  ex- 
presMon  of  my  '  sentiments  as  may  help  to  arouse  the  nortli  to  the  defense  of  its 
rights,  and  the  south  to  maintenance  of  its  plighted  honor.'  Permit  me  to  say, 
in  response  to  tlie  appeal,  that  when  the  slavery  laws  of  1850  were  under  discus- 
sion in  the  senate,  I  i;pgarded  tlie  groimd  then  demanded  to  be  conceded  by  the 
north  as  a  vantage  ground,  which,  when  once  yielded,  would  be  retrieved  with 
infinite  difficulty  afterward,  if,  indeed,  it  should  not  be  absolutely  irretrievable; 
and  that,  I,  therefore,  iu  my  place  as  a  represenrative  here,  said  and  did  all  Uiat  it 
was  in  my  power  to  do  and  say,  and  all  that  I  could  now  do  and  say,  to  'help  to 
rouse  the  north  to  thedefenseofite  rights,  and  aouth  to  the  maintenance  of  itshonor.' 
When,  afterward,  eminent  members  of  congress,  who  had -been  engMjed  in  passing 
those  laws,  earned  an  appeal  against  those  who  had  opposed  them  beiore  the  people 
ill  their  primary  assemblies,  I  declined  to  follow  them  then,  and  I  have  ever  since 
ri-frained  from  all  unnecessary  discussions  of  the  slave  laws  of  1850,  and  of  matters 
pertaining  to  slavery,  even  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  because  I  was  unwillmg  to 
injure  so  just  a  cause  by  diecussions  which  might  seem  to  betray  undue  aoHdtude, 
if  not  a  spirit  of  faction.  We  have  only  now  arrived  at  a  new  sti^e  in  tlie  tnal 
of  that  s^peal.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  slavery  laws  had  not  been  passed  in 
1850,  for  me  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  there  would  have  been  no  pretense 
for  extending  such  slavery  laws  now,  over  tlie  territories  before  acquired  from 
Louisiana,  and  that  if  we  had  maintained  our  ground  on  the  laws  of  freedom,  which 
then  protected  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  we  should  not  now  have  been  attaelted  in 
our  stronghold  in  Nebraska.  It  is  equally  evident,  also,  that  Nebraska  is  not  all 
that  is  to  oe  saved  or  lost  If  we  are  driven  from  this  field,  there  will  yet  remain 
Oregon  and  Minnesota,  and  we  who  thought  only  so  lately  as  1849  of  securing 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Mesico  and  all  of  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  institutions  of  freedom,  will  be,  before  1859,  brought  to  a  doubtful  struggle 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  shores  of  t^e  great  lakes,  and  thence 
westward  to  Puget's  sound.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  for  one,  I  may  be  allowed 
til  continue  to  the  end  that  abstinence  from  popular  agitation  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore practised,  less  from  considerations  of  self-respect  than  from  my  confidence  in 
the  sagacity  and  virtue  of  the  people  I  represent  Nevertheless,  I  beg  you  to  be- 
assured  thai,  while  declining  t^)  go  into  popular  assemblies,  as  an  agitator,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  do  my  duty  here  witli  as  many  true  men  as  shall  be  found  in  a  delega- 
tion, which,  if  all  were  firm  and  united  in  the  maintenance  of  public  rl^it  and 
justice,  would  be  able  to  control  the  decision  of  this  great  question.  But  the 
measure  of  success  aiid  effect  which  shall  crown  our  exertions  must  depend  now, 
aa  heretofore,  on  the  fidelity  with  which  the  people  whom  we  represent  shall 
adhere  to  the  policy  and  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  their  own  unri- 
valed prosperity  and  greatness. 

"  I  am,  gentiemen,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

"William  H.  Seward." 
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NEBRASKA    AND    KANSAS. 
FREEDOM  AND  PUBLIC  FAITH.' 

The  United  States  of  America,  at  the  close  of  the  i-evolu- 
tion,  rested  southward  on  the  St.  Mary's,  and  westward  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  possessed  a bioad,  unoccupied  domain,  circu inscribed 
hj  those  rivers,  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  great  northern 
hikes.  The  constitution  anticipated  a  division  of  this  domain  into- 
states,  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Union,  but  it  neither  pro- 
vided for  nor  foresaw  any  enlargement  of  the  national  boundaries. 
The  people,  engaged  in  reorganizing  their  governments,  improving 
tlieir  social  systems,  and  establishing  relations  of  commerce  and 
li'iendship  with  other  nations,  remained  many  years  content  within! 
their  apparently  ample  limits.  But  it  was  already  known  that  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  soon  become  an  urgent  pub- 
lic want. 

France,  although  she  had  lost  Canada,  in  chivalrous  battle,  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  in  1763,  nevertheless,  still  retained  her  ancient 
territories  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  She  had  also, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  her  own  fearful  revolution,  reac- 
quired, by  a  secret  treaty,  the  possessions  on  the  j-ulf  of  Mexico, 
which,  in  a  recent  war,  had  been  wiv  stwl  I'fom  her  by  Spaia.     Her 
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first  cotisul,  ainuLig  thi>se  bciUiiint  ai;LieveiinTits  wliiub  provud  liim 
the  firat  statesimin,  as  well  as  tlie  fii'st  captain  of  Europe,  saguciouKly 
Hold  the  wliole  of  tliest;  possedsions  to  tlie  United  States,  for  a  libe- 
ral sum,  and  tbua  repleiiislicd  his  treusury,  wliile  be  saved  from  bis 
eaeiiHt's,  and  transferred  to  a  friendly  power,  distant  and  vast  regions 
wbich,  for  want  of  adequate  naval  force,  he  was  unable  to  defend. 

This  purchase  of  Louisiajia  from  France  by  the  United  States, 
involved  a  giave  dispute  concerning  the  western  limits  of  that  pro- 
vineej  and  that  controversy,  having  remained  open  until  1819,  was 
then  adjusted  by  a  treaty,  in  which  they  relinquished  Texas  to 
Spain,  and  accepted  a  cession  of  the  early  discovered  and  long  in- 
}iabited  provinces  of  East  Florida  and  West  Florida.  The  United 
States  stipulated,  in  each  of  these  cases,  to  admit  the  countries  thus 
annexed  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  acquisitions  of  Oregon,  by  discovery  and  occupation,  of 
Texas,  by  voluntary  annexation,  and  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia, including  what  Is  now  called  Utah,  by  war,  completed  the  rapid 
coui-se  of  enlargement,  at  the  close  of  which  our  frontier  has  been 
fixed  near  the  center  of  what  was  New  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  continent,  wliile  on  the  west,  as  on  the  east,  only  an  ocean 
separates  us  from  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  It  is  not  in  my  way 
now  to  speculate  on  the  question,  how  long  we  are  to  rest  on  these 
advanced  positions. 

Slavery,  before  the  revolution,  existed  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies, 
as  itdidalsoin  nearly  all  the  other  European  plantations  in  America. 
But  it  had  been  forced  by  British  authority,  for  political  and  com- 
mercial ends,  on  the  American  people,  against  their  own  sagacious 
instincts  of  policy,  and  their  strongest  feelings  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

Tbey  had  protested  and  remonstrated  against  the  system  ear- 
nestly, for  forty  years,  and  they  ceased  to  protest  and  remonstrate 
agiiinst  it  only  when  they  finally  committed  their  entire  cause  of 
complaint  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  An  earnest  spirit  of  emanci- 
pation was  abroad  in  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and 
all  of  them,  except  perhaps  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  anticipated, 
desired  and  designed  an  early  removal  of  the  system  from  the  coun 
try.  The  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  ancillary  to  that  great  measure,  was,  with  much 
reluctance,  postponed  until  1808. 
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While  there  wus  no  riational  power,  jiiid  »o  chiim  or  desire  for 
national  power,  anywliere,  to  compel  involuntary  emancipation  in 
the  state  wiiere  slavery  existed,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  very 
general  desire  and  a  strong  purpose  to  prevent  its  introduction  into 
new  communities,  yet  to  be  formed,  and  into  new  states  yet  to  be 
established.  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed,  as  early  as  1784,  to  exclude  it 
from  the  national  domain — which  should  be  constituted  by  cessions 
from  the  states  to  the  United  States.  He  recommended  and  urged 
the  measure  as  ancillaiy,  also,  to  the  ultimate  policy  of  emancipation. 
There  seems  to  have  been  at  first  no  very  deep  jealousy  between  the 
emancipating  and  the  n  on -emancipating  states;  and  the  policy  of 
admitting  new  states  was  ^not  disturbed  by  questions  concerning 
slavery,  Vermont,  a  non-.skveholding  state,  was  admitted  in  179S. 
Kentucky,  a  tramontane  slaveholding  community,  having  been  de- 
taciied  from  Virginia,  was  admitted,  witliout  being  questioned,  about 
tiie  same  time.  So,  also,  Tennessee,  wliich  was  a  similar  commu- 
nity separated  from  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  in  1796,  with  a 
stipulation  that  tbe  ordinance  which  Mr,  Jefferson  had  first  proposed, 
and  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  adopted  for  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  should  not  be  held  to  apply  within  her  limits. 
The  same  course  was  adopted  in  organizing  territoria!  governments 
for  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  slaveholding  communities  which  had  ■ 
been  detached  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  All  these  states 
and  territories  were  situated  southwest  of  the  Oliio  river,  all  vere- 
more  or  less  already  peopled  by  slaveholders  with  their  slaves;  and 
to  have  excluded  slavery  within  their  limits  would  have  been  a' 
national  act,  not  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  slavery,  but  of 
abolishing  slavery.  In  short,  the  region  southwest  of  the  Ohio  river 
presented  a  field  in  which  the  policy  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  slavery  was  impracticable.  Our  forefathers  never  attempted  whai. 
was  impracticable. 

But  the  case  was  otherwise  in  that  fair  and  broad  region  which 
stretched  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  northward  to  the  lake."*, 
and  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  It  was  yet  free,  or  practically  free, 
from  the  presence  of  slaves,  and  was  nearly  uninhabited,  and  quite 
unoccupied.  There  was  then  no  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  no 
Erie  railroad,  no  New  York  Central  nulroad,  no  Boston  and  Ogdens- 
burgh  railroad;  there  was  no  railroad  through  Canada;  nor,  indeed, 
any  road  around  or  across  the  mountains ;  no  imperial  Erie  canal, 
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no  Welland  canal,  no  lockage  around  the  rapids  and  the  t'nUs  of  ll;» 
St,  Lawrence,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Niagara  rivers,  and  no  steam 
navigation  on  the  lakes,  or  on  the  Hudson,  or  on  the  Missisfiippi, 
There,  in  that  remote  and  secluded  region,'  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  was  possible;  and  there  our  forefathers,  wha 
left  no  possible  national  good  unattempted,  did  prevent  it.  It  m^dvts 
one's  heart  bound  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  lift  ilseif  up  with 
mingled  pride  and  veneration,  to  read  the  history  of  that  givat 
transaction.  Discarding  the  trite  and  common  forms  of  expres.smg 
the  national  will,  they  did  not  merely  "vote,"  or  "resolve,"  or 
"enact,"  as  on  other  occasions,  but  they  "Obdained,"  in  language 
marked  at  once  with  precision,  amplification,  solemnity  and  empha- 
sis, that  there  "shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitudu  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whore- 
of  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  And  they  further 
OBDAINED  and  declared  that  this  law  should  be  considered  a  com- 
pact between  the  original  states  and  the  people  and  states  of  saiil 
territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  eon- 
sent.  The  ordinance  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  Virginia,  in  reaf- 
firming her  cession  of  the  territory,  ratified  it,  and  the  flist  congress 
held  under  the  constitution  solemnly  renewed  and  confirmed  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  ordinance,  the  several  territorial  governments 
successively  established  in  the  northwest  territory,  were  organized 
with  a  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  in  due  time, 
though  at  successive  periods,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  states  erected  within  that  territory,  have  come  into  the 
Union  with  constitutions  in  their  bands  forever  prohibiting  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime. 
They  are  yet  young;  but,  nevertheless,  who  has  ever  seen  elsewhere 
such  states  as  they  are  ?  There  are  gathered  the  young,  the  vigor- 
ous, the  active,  the  enlightened  sons  of  every  state,  the  flower  iuid 
choice  of  every  state  in  this  broad  Union  ;  and  there  the  emignint, 
fijr  conscience  sake,  and  for  freedom's  sake,  fram  every  land  in 
Europe,  from  proud  and  all -conquering  Britain,  from  heart-broken 
Ireland,  from  sunny  Italy,  from  mercurial  France,  from  spiritual 
(jermany,  from  chivalrous  Hungary,  and  from  honest  and  brave  old 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Thence  are  already  coming  ample  supplies 
of  com  and  wheat  and  wine  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  east,  for 
the  planters  of  the  tropics,  and  even  for  the  artisans  and  the  armies 
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of  Europe ;  and  thence  will  coiitiiuio  to  come  in  l<iug  succession, 
as  tUey  have  already  begun  to  come,  sKiLusiueii  uikI  logisktors  for 
tliifi  continent. 

Thus  it  appears,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  our 
fathera,  in  regard  to  the  original  domain  of  the  United  States,  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery,  wherever  it  was  practicable. 
Tliis  policy  encountered  gi-eater  difficulties  when  it  came  under  con- 
si(ii;ration  with  a  view  to  its  establishment  in  regions  not  included 
within  our  original  domain.  While  slavery  had  been  actually  abo- 
lished already,  by  some  of  the  emancipating  states,  several  of  them, 
invhig  to  a  great  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  productions  of 
slave  labor,  had  fallen  off  into  the  class  of  n on- emancipating  states; 
and  now  the  whole  family  of  states  was  divided  and  classified  as 
Mliivuholding  or  slave  stales,  and  non-slave  holding  or  free  states.  A 
riviilry  for  political  ascendency  was  soon  developed;  and  besides 
the  motives  of  interest  and  philanthropy  which  had  before  existed, 
there  was  now  on  each  side  a  desire  to  increase,  from  among  the 
Citndidatea  for  admission  into  the  Union,  the  number  of  states  in 
tlicir  respective  classes,  and  so  their  relative  weight  and  influence  in 
the  federal  councils. 

The  country  which  had  been  acquired  from  France  was,  in  1804, 
orgiiniaed  in  two  territories,  one  of  which,  including  New  Orleans 
a.^  its  cjipital,  was  called  Orleans,  and  the  other,  having  St.  Louis  for 
its  chief  town,  was  called  LouiHJaua.  Iii  1812,  the  territory  of 
'Orleans  was  admitted  as  a  ni;w  3tat«,  under  the  name  of  Loui.siana. 
It  had  been  an  old  slaveholding  colony  of  France,  and  the  preven- 
tiiin  of  slavery  within  it  would  have  been  a  simple  act  of  abolition. 
At  the  same  time,  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  by  aulliority  of  con- 
gress, took  the  name  of  Missouri;  and,  in  1819,  the  portion  thereof 
which  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Arkansas  was  detached,  and 
becjirne  a  territory,  under  that  name.  In  1819,  Missouri,  which  was 
then  but  thinly  peopled,  and  had  an  incon.siderable  number  of  slave, 
iipplied  for  admis-sion  into  the  Union,  and  her  application  brought 
the  question  of  extending  the  policy  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
that  slate,  and  to  other  new  states  in  the  region  acquired  from 
Frince,  to  a  direct  issue.  The  house  of  representatives  insisted  on 
a  jiroliibition  against  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  in  the  state, 
"•^  :i  c/>ndition  of  her  admission.  The  senate  disagreed  with  the 
lions,'  in  that  demnnd.     The  non-slaveholding  states  sustaineil  the 
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house,  sitid  the  slaveholiiing  states  sustiiined  the  senate.  The  difi'ur- 
ence  was  radical,  and  tended  toward  revolution. 

One  party  maintained  that  the  condition  demanded  was  constitu- 
tional, the  other  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  The  public  mind 
became  intensely  excited,  and  painful  apprehensions  of  disunion  ixnd 
uivil  war  began  to  prevail  in  the  country. 

In  this  crisis,  a  majority  of  both  houses  agi"eed  upon  a  plan  fur 
the  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  By  this  plan,  Maine,  a  noii- 
slaveholding  state,  was  to  be  admitted ;  Missouri  was  to  be  admiUi.d 
without  submitting  to  the  condition  bL'fore  mentioned  ;  and  in  ;ill 
that  part  of  the  territory  acquired  from  France,  which  was  north  of 
the  line  of  86°  30'  of  north  latitude,  slavery  wiis  to  be  forever  pio- 
hibited.  Louisiana,  which  was  a  part  of  that  territory,  had  been 
admitted  as  a  slave  3tat«  eight  years  before;  and  now,  not  only  w;ia 
Mis.souri  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave  state,  but  Arkansas,  which  was 
south  of  that  line,  by  strong  implication,  was  also  to  be  adniittul  as 
a  slaveholding  state.  I  need  not  indicate  what  were  the  equivalents 
which  the  respective  parties  were  to  rewive  in  tliiw  arrangement, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  slaveholding  states  practically  were  to 
receive  slaveholding  states,  the  free  states  to  receive  a  desert,  a  soli- 
tude, in  which  they  might,  if  they  could,  plant  the  germs  of  fiituie 
free  states.  This  measure  was  adopted.  It  was  a  great  national  trans- 
action— the  first  of  a  class  of  transactions  which  have  since  come  to 
be  thoroughly  defined  and  well  understood,  under  the  name  of  com- 
promises. My  own  opinions  eonceruing  them  are  well  known,  and 
are  not  in  question  here.  According  to  the  general  understanding, 
they  are  marked  by  pei'uliar'eircumstances  and  features,  viz.: 

First,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  upon  some  vital  national 
question  between  the  two  houses  of  congres.",  which  division  is 
irreconcilable,  except  by  mutual  concessions  of  interests  and  opin- 
ions, which  the  houses  deem  constitutional  and  just. 

Secondly,  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  impending  calamities, 
to  result  from  the  failure  of  legislation,  and  to  be  no  otherwise 
averted  than  by  such  mutual  concessions,  nr  sacrifices. 

Thirdly,  such  concessions  are  mutual  and  equal,  or  are  accepted 
as  such,  and  so  become  conditions  of  the  mutual  arrangement. 

Fourthly,  by  this  mutual  exchange  of  conditions,  the  transactioa 
takes  on  the  nature  and  character  of  a  contract,  compact,  or  treaty, 
between  the  parties  represented;  and  so,  according  to  well-settleii 
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jn'iiii;L[,ilbs  of  morality  iitid  public  litw,  the  sUitiite  wliidi  einbodir.-i  it 
is  umlerstood,  by  tliose  who  uphold  this  system  of  legislation,  to  liu 
irrcvi>cable  and  irrepealabh',  except  by  the  mutual  consent  of  bolli, 
or  of  all  the  parlies  concerned.  Not  indeed,  that  it  is  iibsolutely 
irrepcalable,  but  that  it  cannot  be  repealed  without  a  violation  of 
honor,  juwtice,  and  good  faith,  which  it  is  pi-csumed  will  not  be  com- 
mitt«il. 

Such  was  the  compromise  of  1820.  Missouri  came  into  the 
Union  immediateiy  as  a  slavehoJding  state,  and  Arkansas  came  in 
ns  a  slaveholding  state,  sixteen  years  afterward.  Nebraska,  the  jwirt 
of  the  territory  reserved  exclusively  for  free  territories  and  ft'ee 
Htiites,  has  remained  a  wilderness  ever  since.  J\nd  now  it  is  pro- 
posed here  to  abrogate,  not,  indeed,  the  whole  compromise,  but  o)ily 
that  part  of  it  which  saved  Nebraska  as  a  fi^ee  territory,  to  be  alU'r- 
ward  divided  into  non-slavehohling  statt^s,  which  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  And  this  is  proposed,  notwithstanding  a  universal 
acquiescence  in  the  compnimise,  by  both  parties,  for  thirty  years, 
and  its  confirmation,  over  and  over  again,  by  many  acts  of  successive 
congresses,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  slaveholding  states  have 
peaceably  enjoyed,  ever  since  it  was  made,  all  their  equivalents, 
while,  owing  to  circumstances  which  will  hereafter  appear,  the  non- 
slaveholding  states  have  not  practically  enjoyed  tliose  guarantied  to  . 
them. 

This  is  the  question  now  before  the  senate  of  the  United  Suitea 
of  America. 

It  is  a  question  of  transcendent  importance  The  proviso  of 
1820,  to  be  abrogated  in  Nebraska,  is  the  oi-dinance  of  the  conti-r 
nental  congress  of  1787,  extended  over  a  new  part  of  the  national 
domain  acquired  under  our  present  constitution.  It  is  rendered, 
venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  sacred  by  the  memory  of  that  con- 
gress, which  in  surrendering  its  trust,  after  eslabiishing  the  ordinance, 
enjoined  it  upon  posterity,  always  to  remember  that  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  was  the  cause  of  human  nature.  The  question  in- 
volves an  issue  of  public  faith,  and  national  morality  and  honor. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  republic,  when  such  a  question  shall  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  grave  discu.ssion,  and  shall  fail  to  excite  intense 
interest.  Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  inhibition  of  slavery  in 
the  region  concerned  was  unnecessary,  and  if  the  question  were, 
thus  reduced  to  a  mere  abstraction,  yet  even  that  abstraction  would 
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riivolvfi  tlic  testimony  of  llie  United  Stiit.'s  on  the  exficilicney,  wis- 
dom,  monility,  aTitl  justice,  of  tlic  f-ystcni  nf  human  bondf^,  with 
which  this  nnd  other  iM>rtions  nf  tlic  wnrk]  have  been  so  lony 
afflicted;  and  it  will  be  a  nit'liiiich<)]y  diiy  for  the  republic  and  for 
inunkind,  when  her  decision  on  even  puch  lui  nbatraction  shall  com- 
mand no  respect,  and  inspire  no  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed. 
But  it  is  no  such  abstraction.  It  w;u«  no  nnnecessary  dispute,  no 
mere  contest  of  blind  past'ioii,  that  brougiit  that  compromise  into 
being.  Slavery  and  freedom  were  active  aiitagoiiisti',  then  seeking 
for  ascendency  in  this  Union.  Both  .•'Invery  jitid  freedom  are  mon; 
vigorous,  active,  and  self-aggrandizing  now,  than  tliey  were  then,  or 
ever  were  before  or  since  that  period.  The  contest  between  them 
has  been  only  protracted,  not  decided.  It  will  be  a  great  feature  in 
ouf  national  hereafter.  So  the  question  of  atlhering  to  or  abrogating 
tilts  compromise  is  no  unmeaning  issue,  and  no  contest  of  mere  blind 
passion  now. 

To  adhere,  is  to  secure  the  occupation  by  freemen,  with  free  labor, 
<if  a  region  in  the  very  center  of  the  continent,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing, and  in  that  event  destined,  ihough  it  may  be  only  after  a  fiir- 
distant  period,  to  sustain  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  millions  of  people 
und  their  successive  generations  forever! 

To  abrogate,  is  to  resign  all  that  vast  region  to  chances  which 
mortal  vision  Kuinot  fully  foresee;  perhap.s  to  the  sovereignty  of 
such  stinted  and  ?hort-lived  communities  as  those  of  which  Mexico 
and  South  America  and  the  West  India  islands  present  us  with 
examples ;  perhaps  to  convert  that  region  into  a  scene  of  long  and 
desolating  conflicts  between  not  merely  races,  but  castes,  to  end,  like 
a  similar  conflict  in  Egypt,  in  a  convulsive  exodus  of  the  oppressed 
people,  despoiling  their  superiors;  perhaps,  like  one  not  dissimilar 
in  Spain,  in  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  inferior  race,  exhausting 
th'-  state  by  the  sudden  and  complete  suppression  of  a  great  resouixxt 
of  national  wealth  and  lal>or;  perhaps  in  the  disastrous  expulsion, 
even  of  the  superior  race  itself,  by  a  people  too  suddenly  niised  from 
slavery  to  liberty,  as  in  St.  Domingo.  To  adhere  is  to  secure  for- 
ever the  presence  here,  after  some  Lipse  of  time,  of  two,  four,  ten, 
twenty,  or  more  senators,  and  of  representatives  in  larger  propor- 
tions, to  uphold  the  policy  and  interestfi  of  the  n<ni-Klaveholding 
states,  and  balance  that  ever-inereasing  representJition  of  slavehold- 
ing  stutes,  which  past  exp'.'rience,  and  the  decay  of  the  Spanish- 
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American  states,  admonish  us  has  only  just  begun ;  to  save  what 
the  non-slnveliolding  states  Lave  in  mints,  navy-jaids,  tlie  military 
academy  and  fonifi(;ations,  to  balancu  against  the  capital  ynd  fijderal 
iiistitutioua  in  the  slaveholding  states;  to  save  against  any  dangur 
from  adverse  or  hostile  policy,  the  oulture,  the  manufactures,  and 
the  commerce,  as  well  as  the  just  influence  and  weight  of  tlie 
national  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  slaveholding  states.  To 
adhere  is  to  save  to  the  non-slavi;hulding  stahis,  as  well  as  to  the 
elaveliolding  states,  always,  and  in  every  event,  a  right  of  way  and 
free  communication  across  the  continent,  to  and  with  the  states  on 
the  Pacific  coasts,  and  with  tlie  rising  states  on  the  islands  in  the 
South  sea,  and  with  all  the  ea.-5tern  nations  on  the  vast  continent  of 
Asia. 

To  abrogate,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  commit  all  these  precious  inte- 
rests to  the  chances  and  hazards  of  embarrassment  and  injury  by 
legislation,  under  the  influence  of  social,  political  and  commercial 
jealousy  and  rivalry ;  and  in  tlie  event  of  the  secession  of  the  slave- 
hoMing  states,  which  is  so  often  tiireati-'iied  in  their  name,  but  I  thank 
G<mI  without  their  authority,  to  give  t^i  a  servile  population  a  La 
Vendee  at  the  very  sources  of  the  Mis-nissippi,  and  in  the  very 
recesses  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Nor  is  this  last  a  contingency  against  which  a  statesman,  when 
engnged  in  giving  a  constitution  for  such  a  territory  so  situated,  must 
veil  his  eyes.  It  is  a  statesman's  province  and  duty  to  look  before 
as  well  as  after.  I  know,  indeed,  the  present  loyalty  of  the  Ameri- 
can |)eo[)le  north  and  south  and  east  and  west.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
sentiment  stronger  than  any  sectional  iiiterest  or  ambition,  and 
stronger  than  even  the  love  of  equality  in  the  non-slavcholding 
states,  and  stronger,  I  doubt  not,  than  the  love  of  slavery  in  the 
slaveholding  stat&s.  But  I  do  not  know,  and  no  mortal  sagacity 
drx's  know,  the  seductions  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  the  influences 
of  passion,  which  are  yet  to  be  matured  in  every  region.  I  know 
this,  however,  that  this  Union  is  safe  now,  and  that  it  will  be  safe  so 
long  as  impartial  political  equality  shall  constitute  the  basis  of  society, 
as  it  has  heretofore  done,  in  even  half  of  these  states,  and  they  shall 
thus  maintain  a  just  equilibrium  against  the  slaveholding  states. 
But  I  am  well  assured,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  ever  the 
slaveholding  states  shall  multiply  themselves  and  extend  their  sphere 
so  that  they  could,  without  association  with  the  non-slaveholding 
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.States,  constitute  of  tliemsdvcs  a  i.<imiiieruial  republic,  from  tlint  duv 
their  rule,  through  the  exucutivo,  judiuial  mid  IcgiHlativi?  powers  of 
this  government,  will  lie  such  as  will  be  Iiaiil  for  ilie  nuii-sJuveliold- 
ing  states  to  bear;  and  tiielr  prido  and  ambition,  since  tliey  are  con- 
gregatioDS  of  rnen  and  are  moved  by  human  passions,  will  toiisunt 
to  no  Union  in  which  they  shall  not  yo  rule. 

The  slaveholding  sfcites  already  possess  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  their  territory  reaches  iar  northward  along  its  banks  on 
one  side  to  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  other  even  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri.  They  stretch  their  dominion  now  from  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  quite  around  bay,  headland  and  promontory  to  the  llio 
Grande.  They  will  not  stop,  although  they  now  think  they  may,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevuda;  nay,  their  armed  pioneers  are 
already  in  Sonora,  and  their  eyes  are  already  fixed,  never  tu  be 
taken  off,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  queen  of  the  Antilles.  If  we 
of  the  non-alaveholding  states  surrender  to  them  now  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  very  sources  of  the  Mis.si.ssippi, 
what  territory  will  be  secure,  what  territory  can  be  sccurkI  hereatter, 
for  llie  creation  and  organization  of  fi-ee  states  within  our  ocean- 
bound  domain?  What  territories  ou  this  continent  will  remain 
unappropriated  and  unoccupied  for  us  to  annex  ?  What  territories, 
oven  if  we  are  able  to  buy  or  conquer  them  from  Great  Britain  or 
Bu.ssia,  will  the  slaveholding  states  suffer,  much  less  aid  us  toanncx, 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  which,  by  this  unnecessary  measure,  we 
shall  have  so  unwisely,  so  hurriedly,  so  suicidally  subverted? 

Nor  am  I  to  be  told  that  only  a  few  slaves  will  enter  into  this  vast 
i-egion.  One  slaveholder  in  a  new  territory,  with  access  to  the  exn:u- 
tive  ear  at  Washington,  exercises  more  political  influence  than  live 
hundred  freemen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  or  a  majority  of  ilie 
citizens  of  a  state  shall  be  slaveholders  to  constitute  a  slaveholding 
state.  Delaware  has  only  two  thousand  slaves  against  ninetj-'nue 
thousand  freemen ;  and  yet  Delaware  is  a  slaveholding  state.  The 
proportion  is  not  substantially  different  in  Maryland  and  in  Missouri ; 
and  yet  they' are  slaveholding  states.  These,  sir,  are  the  stakes  in 
this  legislative  game,  in  which  I  lament  to  see,  that  while  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  slaveholdinj^  states  are  unanimously  and  earnestly 
playing  to  win,  so  many  of  the  representatives  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  are,  with  even  greater  zeal  and  diligence,  playing  ro 
lose. 
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The  committee  who  have  reconim ended  tliese  twin  bills  foi'  tlie 
(ligaiiizulioii  of  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  hold  tlie 
affirmative  in  the  argument  upon  their  passiige. 

What  is  the  ea;5e  they  present  to  the  senate  and  the  country  ? 

Thej  have  submitted  a  report,  but  that  report,  brought  in  before 
they  had  introduced  or  even  conceived  this  bold  and  daring  measure 
uf  abrogating  the  Missouri  compromise,  directs  all  its  arguments 
against  it. 

The  committee  say  in  their  report : 

"Such  being  the  character  of  the  controversy,  in  respect  to  the  territoi'y  acquired 
from  Mexico,  a  similar  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
the  proposed  territory  of  Nebraska,  when  the  Indian  laws  shall  be  willidiaivn, 
and  the  country  thrown  open  to  emigration  and  settlements  By  the  eighth  sec- 
tion of  '  An  act  to  authorize  the  people  of  tlie  Missouri  territory  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  stale  governmeni,  and  foi'  the  admission  of  such  stale  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footJng  with  the  original  siates,  and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain 
lerritories,'  approved  March  6,  1820,  it  was  provided :  '  That  in  all  that  territory 
i!eded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  tJie  name  of  Louisiana,  wliich  lies 
north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minLites  north  latitude,  not  included  wiljiin 
tJie  limits  of  the  state  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  tlie  parties  ahali  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited;  Provided,  always,  that 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed, 
in  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawl'.rly  ' 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid.' 

"Uiid-r  this  section,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  law  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  slavery  is  prohibited  in  the  Nebraska  country 
by  wAid  enactment.  Tlie  decision  of  this  question  involves  the  constitutional 
power  of  congress  to  pass  laws  piesci'ibing  and  reftulatjng  the  domestic  institution* 
of  the  various  t<Tritories  of  the  Union.  In  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  states- 
men who  hold  that  congress  is  invested  with  no  iighlful  aiitJioi'ity  to  legislate  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  teiritories,  the  eighth  seciiou  of  the  act  preparatory 
\f>  the  admission  of  Missouri  is  null  and  void  ;  while  the  prevailiufr  sentiment  in 
targe  portions  of  the  Union  sustains  the  doctrine  that  the  constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  secures  to  every  citiiien  an  inalienable  right  to  move  into  any  of  (he 
lerritories  with  his  property,  of  whatever  kind  and  descripdon,  and  to  hold  and 
enjoy  the  same  under  tJie  sanction  of  the  iaw.  Tour  committee  do  not  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  these  controverted  questions. 
They  involve  the  same  grave  issues  which  produced  the  agitation,  the  sectional 
strife  and  the  fearful  struggle  of  1850.  As  coujjress  deemed  it  wise  and  prudent 
to  refrain  fiom  deciding  tlie  matters  in  controversy  then,  either  by  affirming  or 
repealing  the  Mexican  laws,  or  by  an  act  detlaiatory  of  llie  tiue  intent  of  tlie- 
constitution,  iiud  the  extent  of  tlie  protection  afforded  by  it  to  slave  pioperly  in 
the  territories,. so  your  committee  are  not  prepared  now  lo  reconmieiid  a  deparliu* 
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fiom  (he  course  pursiieJ  on  (Ijat  iiiemoijible  oi.'Ciipion,  eilliei-  by  iifliimiiig  nr  repeal- 
ing llie  eiphlh  section  of  tlie  Missouri  not,  or  bj  any  act  tiecIaraUiiy  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  conijtjhition  in  rt^pi^ct  to  the  legal  [lointa  in  dis[i»tb.'' 

Tliis  report  gives  us  tlie  deliberate  judgment  of  the  committee  on 
two  importaiii  points.  First,  that  the  mmproinise  nf  1850  did  not, 
by  its  letter  or  by  its  spirit,  repeal  or  render  necessary,  or  even  pro- 
pose the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise;  and,  secondly,  tlnit 
the  Missouri  comjuMmise  ought  not  now  tol;)e  iibrogated.  And  now, 
sir,  what  do  we  next  hear  from  this  committee?  First,  two  simihir 
and  kindred  bills,  actually  abrogating  the  Missouri  compromise, 
which  in  their  report  they  had  told  us  ought  not  to  he  abrogsittd  at 
all.  Secondly,  these  bills  declare  on  their  face  in  substance  that  lliai 
«oiiipromise  was  already  abrogated  by  the  spirit  of  that  very  eoni- 
proinise  of  1850,  which,  in  their  repoit  they  had  just  shown  us,  left 
the  compromise  of  1820  absolutely  unattected  and  unimpaired 
Thirdly,  the  committee  favor  us,  by  their  chuirman,  with  an  ont! 
explanation  that  the  amended  bdls  abrogating  the  Missouri  eompm- 
mise  are  identical  with  their  previous  bill,  which  did  not  abrogiUe  it, 
and  are  only  made  to  differ  in  phraseology,  to  the  end  that  the  pro- 
VLdions  contained  in  their  previous,  and  now  discarded  bill,  shall  be 
absolutely  clear  and  certain. 

I  entertain  great  respect  for  the  committee  itself,  but  I  must  take 
leave  to  say  that  the  inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions  contained 
in  the  papers  it  has  given  us,  have  destroyed  all  claims,  on  the  part 
of  those  documents,  to  respect,  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  recital  of  the  eff'ect  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  upon  the 
compromise  of  1820,  as  finally  revised,  corrected,  and  amended,  here 
in  the  face  of  the  senate,  means  after  all  substantially  what  that 
recitid  meant  as  it  stood  before  it  was  periected,  or  else  it  me;uiS 
nothing  tangible  or  worthy  of  consideration  at  all.  What  if  ilie 
spirit,  or  even  the  letter,  of  the  compromise  laws  of  1850  did  coidiict 
with  the  compromise  of  1820?  The  compromise  of  1820  was,  by 
its  very  nature,  a  compromise  irrepealable  and  unchangeable,  williout 
a  violation  of  honor,  justice,  and  good  faith.  The  compromiwe  "f 
1850,  if  it  impaired  the  previous  compromise  to  the  extent  of  ihe 
loss  to  free  lalior  of  one  acre  of  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  was  either 
absolutely  void,  or  ought,  in  all  subsequent  legislation,  to  be  ditincd 
and  held  void. 
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What  if  the  spirit  or  lliu  JeittT  of  ihe  compromise  was  a  violiition 
of  the  compromise  of  1820?  TUun,  iniisiuuuh  ub  the  comprumiae 
of  1820  was  inviolable,  the  attoii]pti.'iJ  violation  of  it  shows  thiit  the 
so-t!iilled  compromise  of  1850  was  to  that  extent  not  a  compromise 
at  all,  but  a  factitious,  apurioua,  and  pretended  compromise.  What 
if  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  1850  did  superseile  or 
impair,  or  in  any  way,  in  any  degree,  conflict  with  the  compromise 
of  1820?  Tlieu  that  is  a  reason  (or  abrogating,  not  the  irrepeaiable 
and  inviolable  compromise  of  1820,  but  the  spurious  and  pretejided 
compromise  of  1850. 

Why  is  this  reason  for  the  proposed  abrogation  of  the  compromise 
of  1820  assigned  in  these  bills  at  all?  ,It  is  unnecessary.  The  as- 
signment of  a  reason  adds  nothing  to  the  force  or  weight  of  the 
abrogation  itself.  Either  the  fttct  alleged  as  a  reason  is  titie  or  it  is 
not  true.  If  it  be  untrue,  your  asserting  it  here  will  not  make  it 
true.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  apparent  in  the  text  of  the  law  of  1850, 
without  the  aid  of  legislative  exposition  now.  It  is  unusual.  It  is 
unparliamentary.  The  language  of  the  lawgiver,  whether  the  s<iv- 
ereign  be  democratic,  republican,  or  despotic,  is  always  the  same. 
It  is  mandatory,  imperative.  If  the  lawgiver  explains  at  all  in  a 
statute  the  reason  for  it,  the  reason  is  that  it  is  his  pleasnie — sic  voh, 
sic  jubeo.  Look  at  the  compromise  of  1820.  Does  it  plead  an  ex- ' 
cuse  for  its  commands?  Look  at  the  compromise  of  1850,  drawn 
by  the  master-hand  of  our  American  Chatham.  Does  that  bes])euk 
your  favor  by  a  quibbling  or  shuffling  apology  ?  Look  at  your 
own,  now  rejected,  first  Nebraska  bill,  which,  by  conclusive  impli- 
cation, saved  the  effect  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Look  at  any 
other  bill  ever  reported  by  the  committee  on  l*?rritories.  Look  at 
any  other  bill  now  on  your  calendar.  Examine  all  the  laws  on 
your  statute  books.  Do  you  find  any  one  bill  or  statute  which  ever 
came  bowing,  st^ioping,  and  wriggling  into  the  senate,  pleading  an 
excuse  for  its  clear  and  explicit  declarjition  of  the  sovereign  and 
irresistible  will  of  the  American  people  ?  The  departure  from  tliis 
habit  in  this  solitary  case  betrays  self-distrust,  and  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  bill  to  divert  the  public  attention,  to  raise  complex 
and  immaterial  issues,  to  perplex  and  bewilder  and  confound  the 
people  bv  whom  this  transaction  is  to  be  reviewed.  Look  again  at 
ihe  vacillation  betrayed  in  the  frequent  changes  of  the  structure  of 
this  apology.     At  first  the  recital  told  us  that  the  eighth  section 
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of  the  compromise  act  of  1820  iv;ts  sujK'rsedtd  bv  tijf  pHnciplfs  if 
tbe  compromise  laws  of  1850 — a.s  if  iiiiy  one  liiid  ever  heard  of  a 
supersedeas  of  one  local  law  by  tlie  intTe  principles  of  another  local 
law,  enacted  for  an  altogether  different  region,  thirty  years  after- 
warii.  On  another  day  we  were  told,  by  an  amendment  of  the 
recital,  that  the  compromise  of  1820  was  not  superseded  by  the  com- 
promise of  1850  at  all,  but  was  only  "  inconsistent  with  "  it — as  if  a. 
loc;d  act  which  was  irrepealable  wis  now  to  be  dbiogUed,  because  it 
wius  inconsistent  with  a  subsequent  enictment,  which  had  no  appli 
cation  whatever  within  the  region  to  which  the  hrst  enactment  was 
confined.  On  a  third  day  the  meaning  of  the  lecit^  was  fmther 
and  finally  elucidated  by  an  imtndmtnt  which  declired  that  the 
first  irrepealable  act  protecting  Nt.brask.t  from  slavery  was  now 
declared  "inoperative  and  void,  beciu^  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  present  purposes  of  congress  not  to  kgislite  blaver>  into  an\ 
territory  or  state,  nor  to  exclude  it  thuefrom 

But  take  this  apology  in  whattVLi  form  it  rni\  be  exprc-scd  m  1 
test  its  logic  by  a  simple  process 

The  law  of  1820  secured  free  institutions  in  the  regions  acquired 
from  France  in  1803,  by  the  wise  and  prudent  foresight  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  law  of  1850,  on  the  contrary, 
committed  the  choice  between  free  and  slave  institutions  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah — terj'itories  acquired  from  Mexico  nearly  fifty 
years  afterward — to  the  interested  cupidity  or  the  caprice  of  their 
earliest  and  accidental  occupants.  Free  institutions  and  slave  insti- 
tuticms  are  equal,  but  the  interested  cupidity  of  the  pioneer  is  a 
wi.srr  arbiter,  and  his  judgment  a  surer  safeguard,  than  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  American  people  and  the  most  solemn  and  time-hon- 
ored statute  of  the  American  congress.  Therefore,  let  the  law  of 
freedom  in  the  territory  acquired  from  France  be  now  annulled  and 
jibrogated,  and  let  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  freedom  and  slavery,  in 
the  region  acquired  from  France,  be,  henceforward  and  forever, 
determined  by  the  votes  of  rome  seven  hundred  camp  followers 
around  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  still  smaller  number  of  trappers, 
government  school -masters,  and  mechanics,  who  attend  the  Indiana 
in  their  seasons  of  rest  from  hunting  in  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Sir,  this  syllogism  may  satisfy  you  and  other  senators; 
but  as  for  me,  I  must  be  content  to  adhere  to  the  earlier  system. 
S/cre  super  antiquas  vias. 
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There  is  yrt  nnother  ilifficulty  in  tliis  new  theory.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  in  oriit-r  U>  ciirry  out  a  new  principle  reeeiitly  adopte>l 
in  New  Mexico,  yon  ean  supplant  a  compromise  in  Nebrnska,  yet 
there  is  a  maxim  of  public  law  which  forbids  you  from  supplanting 
that  compromise,  and  estsibJishing  a  new  system  the)-e,  until  you  first 
restore  the  parties  in  int<!rest  there  to  their  statu  quo  beK)re  the  com- 
promise to  be  supplanted  was  established.  First,  then,  remand 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  back  to  the  unsettled  condition,  in  regard  to 
sliivery,  which  they  htild  before  the  compromise  of  1820  was  enacted, 
and  then  we  will  hear  you  talk  of  rescinding  that  compromise.  You 
cannot  do  this.  You  ought  not  to  do  it,  if  you  could  ;  and  because 
you  cannot  and  ought  not  to  do  it,  you  cannot,  without  violating 
law,  justice,  equity  and  honor,  abrogate  the  guanintee  of  freedom  in 
Nebraska. 

There  is  still  another  and  not  less  serious  difficulty.  You  call  the 
.slavery  laws  of  1850  a  compromise  between  the  slavehoiding  and 
non-slaveholding  states.  lAir  the  purpO!<es  of  this  argument,  let  it 
be  granted  that  they  were  such  a  compromise.  It  was  nevertheless 
a  compromise  concerning  slavery  in  the  territories  acquired  from 
Me.\.ico,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  compromise  it  extended  no  further. 
Can  you  now,  by  an  act  which  is  not  a  compromise  between  the 
same  parties,  but  a  mere  ordinary  law,  exfrjnd  the  iurie  und  obhga- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  that  compromise  of  1850  into  regions  not 
<inly  excluded  from  it,  but  absolutely  protected  from  your  interven- 
tion there  by  a  solemn  compromise  of  thirty  years'  duration,  and 
invested  with  a  sanctity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  hallows  the 
constitution  itself? 

Can  the  compromise  of  1850,  by  a  mere  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion, be  extended  beyond  the  plain,  known,  fixed  intent  and  under- 
standing of  the  parties  at  the  time  that  contract  was  made,  and  yet 
be  binding  on  the  parties  to  it,  not  merely  legally,  but  in  honor  and 
conscience?  Can  you  abrogate  a  compromise  by  passing  any  law 
of  less  dignity  than  a  compromise?  If  so,  of  what  value  is  any 
one  or  the  whole  of  the  compromises  ?  Thus  you  see  that  these 
bills  violate  both  of  the  compromises— not  more  that  of  1820  than 
that  of  1850. 

Will  you  maintain  in  argument  that  it  was  understood  by  the 
parties  interested  throughout  the  country,  or  by  either  of  them,  or 
by  any  representative  of  eitlier,  iu  either  house  of  congress,  that  the 
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principle  then  estiiblished  should  extend  bvoiid  the  limits  of  iLe 
lerritorius  aoiuired  fn)in  Mexico,  into  the  territories  acquired  nearly 
lifty  years  before,  from  Fiance,  and  then  reposing  under  the  gua- 
ninty  of  the  compromise  of  1820?  I  know  not  how  senators  nmy 
vok,  hut  I  do  know  what  they  will  say.  I  appeal  to  the  honorable 
aeiiittor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass],  than  whom  none  performed  a 
iiioi-e  distinguished  piirt  in  estulilishing  the  compromise  of  1850, 
whether  he  so  iniended  or  understood.  I  appeal  to  tlie  honorable 
and  candid  senator,  l.he  senior  representative  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bell],  wIio  performed  a  distinguished  part  also.  Did  he  so  under- 
stand tlie  compromise  of  1850?  He  is  silent.  I  appeal  to  the 
galiant  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Shields]  ?  He,  too,  is  silent.  I 
now  throw  my  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  every  senator  now  here, 
who  was  ill  the  senate  in  1850,  and  challenge  him  to  say  that 
he  then  knew,  or  thought,  or  dreamed,  that,  by  enacting  the  com- 
liromise  of  1850,  he  was  directly  or  indirectly  abrogating,  or  in  any 
<!egree  impairing,  the  Missouri  compromise?  No  one  takes  it  up. 
I  appeal  to  that  very  distinguished — nay,  sir,  that  expression  falls 
short  of  his  eminence — that  illustrious  man,  the  senatbr  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr,  Benton],  who  led  the  opposition  here  to  the  compromise 
of  1850.  Did  ho  understand  that  that  compromise  in  any  way 
overreached  or  impaired  the  compromise  of  1820?  Sir,  that  distin- 
guished person,  while  opposing  the  combination  of  the  several  laws 
on  the  subject  of  California  and  the  territories,  and  slavery,  together, 
in  one  bill,  so  as  to  constitute  a  compromise,  nevertheless  voted  for 
each  one  of  those  bills,  severally  ;  and  in  that  way,  and  that  way 
imly,  they  were  passed.  Had  he  known  or  understood  that  any 
one  of  them  overreached  and  impaired  the  Missouri  compromise,  we 
idl  know  he  would  have  perished  before  he  would  have  given  it  his 
support. 

H  it  were  not  irreverent,  I  would  dare  to  call  up  the  author  of 
both  of  the  compromises  in  question,  from  his  honorcJ,  though  yet 
scarcely  grass-covered  grave,  and  challenge  any  advocate  of  this 
measure  to  confront  that  imperious  shade,  and  say  that,  in  making 
the  compromise  of  1850,  Henry  Clay  intended  or  dreamed  that  he 
was  subverting  or  preparing  the  way  for  a  subversion  of  his  greater 
work  of  1820.  Sir,  if  that  eagle  spirit  is  yet  lingering  here  over  the 
scene  of  its  mortal  labors,  and  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the 
republic  it  loved  so  well,  it  is  now  moved  with  more  than  human 
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indignation  against  those  who  are  pervertiiig  its  last  great  public  act 
from  its  legitimate  uses,  not  merelj'  to  subvert  the  eolumn,  but  to 
wrench  from  its  very  bed  the  base  of  the  column  that  perpetuates 
its  fame. 

And  that  other  proud  and  dominating  senator,  who,  sacrificing 
himself,  gave  the  aid  without  which  the  compromise  of  1850  could 
)iot  have  been  established — the  statesman  of  New  England  and  the 
orator  of  America — who  dare  a.ssert  here  where  his  memory  is  yet 
fresh,  though  his  unfettered  spirit  may  be  wandering  in  spheres  far 
hence,  that  he  intended  to  abrogate,  or  dreamed  that  by  virtue  of  or  in 
consequence  of  that  transaction,  the  Missouri  compromise  would  or 
could  ever  be  abrogated?  The  portion  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
youproposetoabrogate,  is  the  ordinance  of  1787  extended  t^)NebraBka. 
Hear  what  Daniel  Webster  said  of  that  ordinance  itself  in  1830,  in 
this  very  place,  in  reply  to  one  who  had  undervalued  it  and  its  author : 

"I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibila  slavery,  in  all  future 
lime,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  aa  a  measure  of  great  wisdom  and  foielhonght,  and 
one  which  has  been  attended  with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  consequences." 

And  now  heat  what  he  said  here,  when  advocating  the  compro- 
mise of  1850 : 

"  I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  proposition  upon  which  I  stand  this  day,  and  upon  the 
tiuth  and  firmness  of  which  I  intend  to  act  until  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is 
not  at  this  moment  in  the  United  Slates,  or  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
line  single  foot  of  land,  the  character  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  being  free  territory 
or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by  some  law,  and  some  ibrepealabt.e  law,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  action  of  this  government." 

What  irrepeahble  law,  or  what  law  of  any  kind,  fixed  the  charac- 
ter of  Nebraska  as  free  or  slave  territory,  except  the  Missouri  com- 
promise act? 

And  now  hear  what  Daniel  Webster  said  when  vindicating  the' 
compromise  of  1850,  at  Buffalo,  in  1851 : 

■'  My  opinion  remans  unchanged,  that  it  was  not  within  the  original  scope  or 
design  of  the  constitution  to  admit  new  states  out  of  foreign  territory;  and  for 
one,  whatever  may  be  said  at  the  Syracuse  convention  or  any  other  assemblage  of 
insane  persons,  I  never  would  consent,  and  never  have  con^ent«d,  that  there  should 
be  one  foot  of  slave. territory  beyond  what  the  old  (hitteen  states  had  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  Union  1    Never  I  Never! 

"  The  man  cannot  show  his  face  to  tne  and  say  he  can  prove  that  I  ever  departed 
from  that  doctrine.     He  would  sneak  away  and  slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary 
press  to  cry  out,  What  an  apostate  from  liberty  Danie!  Webster  has  become  1    But 
he  knows  himself  to  be  a  hvnncrile  and  a  falsifier." 
Vol.  IV.  "  67 
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That  compromise  was  forced  upon  the  slaveholding  states  and  upon 
the  non -slave holding  states  as  a  mutual  exchange  of  equivalents. 
The  equivalents  were  accurately  defined  and  carefully  scrutinized 
and  weighed  by  the  respective  parties  through  a  period  of  eight 
months.  The  equivalents  offered  to  the  non- slavebolding  states 
were:  First,  the  adjnission  of  California;  second,  the  abolition  of 
the  public  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These,  and  these 
only,  were  the  boons  offered  to  them,  and  the  only  sacrifices  which 
the  sJaveholding  states  were  required  to  make.  The  waiver  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  in  the  incorporation  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and 
a  new  fugitive  slave  law,  were  the  only  boons  proposed  to  the  slave- 
holding  states,  and  the  only  sacrifices  exacted  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  states.  No  other  questions  between  them  were  agitated,  except 
those  which  were  involved  in  the  gain  or  loss  of  more  or  less  of  free 
territory  or  of  slave  territory  in  the  determination  of  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  by  a  line  that  was  at  last  arbitra- 
rily made,  exprc-wly  saving,  even  in  those  territories,  to  the  respective 
parties,  their  respuctive  shares  of  free  soil  and  slave  soil,  according 
to  the  articles  of  annexation  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Again : 
There  were  alleged  to  be  five  open,  bleeding  wounds  in  the  federal 
system,  and  no  more,  which  needed  surgery,  and  to  which  the  com- 
promise of  1850  was  to  be  a  cataplasm.  We  all  know  what  they 
were:  California  without  a  constitution ;  New  Mexico  in  the  grasp 
of  military  power ;  Utah  neglected ;  the  District  of  Columbia  dis- 
honored; and  the  rendition  of  fugitives  denied.  Nebraska  was  not 
even  thought  of  in  this  catalogue  of  national  ills.  And  now,  sir, 
did  the  Nashville  convention  of  secessionists  uniieretand  that,  besides 
the  enumerated  boons  offered  to  the  slavebolding  states,  they  were 
to  have  also  the  obliteration  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  1820  ? 
If  they  did,  why  did  they  reject  and  scorn  and  scout  at  the  compro- 
mise of  1850?  Did  the  legislatures  and  public  assemblies  of  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  who  made  your  table  groan  with  their  remon- 
strances, understand  that  Nebraska  was  an  additional  wound  to  be 
healed  by  the  compromise  of  1850?  If  they  did,  why  did  they  omit 
to  remonstrate  against  the  healing  of  that,  too,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
five,  by  the  cataplasm,  the  application  of  which  they  resisted  so  long? 

Again;  Had  it  been  then  known  that  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  to  be  abolished,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  compromise  of 
1850,  what  representative  from  a  non-slaveholding  state  would,  at 
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that  day,  have  voted  for  it?  Nut  one.  What  senator  from  a  slave- 
holding  state  would  not  have  voted  for  it  ?  Not  one.  So  entirely 
■was  it  then  unthought  of  that  the  new  compromise  was  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  of  36"  30'  in  the  region  acquired  from 
France,  that  one-half  of  that  long  debate  was  spent  on  propositions 
made  by  representatives  from  alaveholding  states,  to  extend  the  line 
farther  on  through  the  new  territory  we  had  acquired  so  recently 
from  Mexico,  until  it  should  disappear  in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  so  as  to  secure  actual  toleration  of  slavery  in  al!  of  this  new 
territory  that  should  be  south  of  that  line;  and  these  propositions 
were  resisted  strenuously  and  successfully  to  the  last  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  in  order,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
Hiive  the  whole  of  those  regions  for  the  theatre  of  free  labor. 

I  admit  that  these  are  only  negative  proofs,  although  they  are 
pregnant  with  conviction.  But  here  is  one  which  is  not  only  afiirm- 
ative,  but  positive,  and  not  more  positive  than  conclusive. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  the  Texas  boundary  bill,  one  of  the  acta 
constituting  the  compromise  of  1850,  are  these  words 

"  Provbkd,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  qualify 
anytliing  contained  in  the  third  article  of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  approved  March  1,  1845,  either  as 
regards  the  number  of  states  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  state  of, 
Texas  or  otherwise." 

What  was  that  third  article  of  the  second  section  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution for  annexing  Texas?     Here  it  is : 

"New  states  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
said  state  of  Texas,  having  sufHeient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admis- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such  states  as  may  be 
formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  Z%°  30'  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  or  witliout  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking  admission  may 
desire.  And  in  such  state  or  states  as  sliall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north 
of  said  Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for 
crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

This  article  saved  the  compromise  of  1820,  in  express  terms, 
overcomiiig  any  implication  of  its  abrogation,  which  might,  by  acci- 
dent or  otherwise,  have  crept  into  the  compromise  of  1850 ;  and  any 
inferences  to  that  effect  that  might  be  drawn  from  any  such  circum- 
stixnce  as  that  of  drawing  the  boundary  line  of  Utah  so  as  to  tres- 
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pass  on  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  dwelt  upon  by  the  senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  proposition  to  abrogate  the  Missouri  compromise  being  thus 
stripped  of  the  pretense  that  it  is  only  a  reiteration  or  a  reaffirmation 
of  a  similar  abrogation  in  the  compromise  of  1850,  or  a  neceswaty 
consequence  of  that  measure,  stands  before  us  now  upon  its  own 
merits,  whatever  they  may  be. 

But  here  the  senator  from  Illinois  challenges  the  assailants  of 
these  bills,  on  the  ground  that  they  all  were  opponents  of  the  eoni- 
promise  of  1850,  and  even  of  that  of  1820,  Sir,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  answer  in  person  to  this  challenge.  The  necessity, 
reasonableness,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  those  compromises,  are  not 
in  question  here  now.  My  own  opinions  on  them  were,  at  a  projuT 
time,  fully  made  known.  I  abide  the  judgment  of  my  country  and 
mankind  upon  them.  For  the  present,  I  meet  the  committee  who 
have  brought  this  measure  forward,  on  the  field  they  themselves 
have  chosen,  and  the  controversy  is  reduced  to  two  questions ;  1st 
Whether,  by  letter  or  spirit,  the  compromise  of  1850  abrogated  or 
involved  a  future  abrogation  of  the  compromise  of  1820?  2d. 
Whether  this  abrogation  can  now  be  made  consistently  with  honor, 
justice,  and  good  faith?  As  to  my  right,  or  that  of  any  other 
senator,  to  enter  these  lists,  the  credentials  filed  in  the  secretary's 
office  settle  that  question.  Mine  bear  a  seal,  as  broad  and  as  firmly 
fixed  there  aa  any  other,  by  a  people  as  wise,  as  free,  and  as  great, 
as  any  one  of  all  the  thirty-one  republics  represented  here. 

But  I  will  take  leave  to  say,  that  an  argument  merely  ad  personam, 
seldom  amounts  to  anything  more  than  an  argument  ad  captandum. 
A  life  of  approval  of  compromises,  and  of  devotion  to  them,  only 
enhances  the  obligation  faithfully  to  fulfill  them.  A  life  of  disap- 
probation of  the  policy  of  compromis&'i  only  renders  one  more 
earnest  in  exacting  fulfillment  of  them,  when  good  and  cherished 
interests  are  secured  by  them. 

Thus  much  for  the  report  and  the  bills  of  the  committee,  and  for 
the  positions  of  the  parties  in  this  debate.  A  measure  so  bold,  so 
unlooked-for,  so  startling,  and  yet  so  pregnant  as  this,  should  have 
some  plea  of  necessity.  Is  there  any  such  necessity  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  necessary  now,  even  if  it  be  altogether  wise,  to 
establish  territorial  governments  in  Nebraska.  Not  less  than 
eighteen  tribes  of  Indians  occupy  that  vast  tract,  fourteen  of  which, 
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I  am  informed,  have  been  removed  there  hy  our  own  act,  and  in- 
vented with  a  fee  simple  to  enjoy  a  secure  and  perpetual  home,  safe 
from  the  intrusion  and  the  aiinojance,  and  even  from  the  presence 
of  the  white  man,  and  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  government, 
and  with  the  instruction  of  its  teachers  and  mechanics,  to  acquire 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  habits  of  social  life.  I  will  not  say 
that  this  was  done  to  prevent  that  territory,  because  denied  to 
slavery,  from  being  occupied  by  free  white  men,  and  cultivated 
with  free  white  labor;  but  I  will  say,  that  this  removal  of  the 
Iu<lians  there,  under  such  guaranties,  has  had  that  effect.  The 
territory  cannot  be  occupied  now,  any  more  than  heretofore,  by 
savages  and  white  men,  with  or  without  slaves,  together.  Our  ex- 
perience and  our  Indian  policy  alike  remove  all  dispute  from  this 
point  Either  these  preserved  ranges  must  still  remain  to  the 
Indians  hereafter,  or  the  Indians,  whatever  temporary  resistance 
agiiinst  removal  they  may  make,  must  retire. 

Where  shall  they  go?  Will  you  bring  them  back  again  across 
the  Mississippi?  There  is  no  room  for  Indians  here.  Will  you 
send  them  northward,  beyond  your  territory  of  Nebraska,  toward 
the  British  border?  That  is  already  occupied  by  Indians ;  there  is 
no  room  there.  Will  you  turn  them  loose  upon  Texas  and  New- 
Mexico?     There  is  no  room  there. 

Will  you  drive  them  over  the  Rocky  mountains?  .They  will 
meet  a  tide  of  immigration  there  flowing  into  California  from 
Europe  and  from  Asia.  Whither,  then,  shall  they,  the  dispos- 
sesised,  unpitied  heirs  of  this  vast  continent,  go?  The  answer  is, 
nowhere.  If  they  remain  in  Nebraska,  of  what  use  are  your 
charters?  Of  what  harm  is  the  Missouri  compromise  in  Nebraska, 
in  that  case?     Whom  doth  it  oppress  ?     No  one. 

Who,  indeed,  demands  territorial  organization  in  Nebraska  at  all. 
The  Indians?  No.  It  is  to  them  the  consummation  of  a  long  ap- 
preliended  doom.  Practically,  no  one  demands  it.  I  am  told  that 
the  whole  white  population,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
those  broad  regions,  exceeding  in  extent  the  whole  of  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  tbe  revolution,  is  l&ss  than 
fifteen  hundred,  and  that  these  are  chiefly  trappers,  missionaries, 
and  a  few  mechanics  and  agents  employed  by  the  government,  in 
■coimtKJtion  with  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  other  per- 
sons temporarily  drawn  around  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth.     It 
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is  clear,  ilien,  that  this  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  is  not 
iifCC'Ssary  for  the  purpose  of  eatahlishing  territorial  governmente  io 
Nebraska,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  hills,  establishing  such 
governments,  are  only  a  vehicle  for  carrying,  or  a  pretext  for  carry- 
ing, that  act  of  abrogation. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  non-slaveholding  states  have  forfeited  their 
rights  in  Nebraska,  under  the  Missouri  compromise,  by  first  break- 
ing that  compromise  themselves.  The  argument  is,  that  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  of  36°  30',  in  the  region  acquired  from 
France,  although  confined  to  that  region,  which  was  our  western- 
most possession,  was,  nevertheless,  understood  as  intended  t^i  be 
prospectively  applied  also  to  the  territory  reaching  thence  westward 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  we  should  afterward  acquire  from  Mex- 
ico; and  that  when  afterward,  having  acqnired  these  territories, 
including  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  we  were  engaged  in 
1848  in  extending  governments  over  them,  the  free  states  refiistd  to 
extend  that  line,  on  a  proposition  to  that  effect  made  by  the  honor- 
able senator  from  Illinois. 

It  need  only  be  stated,  in  refutation  of  this  argument,  thut  the 
Missouri  compromise  law,  like  any  other  statute,  was  limited  by  tLe 
extent  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treated.  This  subject  was  the  ter- 
rilory  of  Louisiana,  acquired  from  France,  whether  the  same  were 
more  or  le.'^s,  then  in  our  lawful  and  peaceful  possession.  The  lengtb 
of  the  line  of  36"  30'  established  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  was 
the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  longitude  which  were  the 
borders  of  that  possession.  Young  America — I  mean  aggrandizing, 
conquering  America — had  not  yet  been  bom  ;  nor  was  the  states- 
man then  in  being  who  dreamed  that,  within  thirty  years  afterward, 
we  should  have  pushed  our  adventurous  way  not  only  across  the 
Bocky  mountains,  but  also  across  the  snowy  mountains.  Nor  did  any 
one  then  imagine,  that,  even  if  we  should  have  done  so  within  the 
period  I  have  named,  we  were  then  prospectively  carving  up  and 
dividing,  not  only  the  mountain  passes,  but  the  Mexican  empire  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  between  freedom  and  slavery.  If  such  a  proposition 
had  been  made  then,  and  persisted  in,  we  know  enough  of  the  temper 
of  1820  to  know  this,  viz, ;  that  Missouri  and  Arkansas  would  have 
stood  outside  of  the  Union  until  even  this  portentous  day. 

The  time,  for  aught  I  know,  may  not  be  thirty  years  distant,  when 
the  convulsions  of  the  Celestial  empire  and  the  decline  of  British 
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Bvvay  in.  Tndia  will  have  opuned  our  way  into  the  regions  beyoml 
the  Pacific  ocean.  I  desire  to  know  now,  and  be  fully  certified,  of 
the  geographical  extent  of  the  laws  we  are  now  passing,  so  thiit 
there  may  be  no  such  mistake  hereafter  as  that  now  complained  of 
here.  We  are  now  confiding  to  territorial  legislatures  the  power  to 
legislate  on  slavery.  Are  the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansns 
alone  within  the  purview  of  these  acta?  Or  do  they  reach  to  the 
Pacifiu  coast,  and  embrace  also  Oregon  and  Washington  ?  Do  they 
stop  there,  or  do  they  take  in  China,  and  India,  and  Afghanistan, 
even  tfi  the  gigantic  base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  ?  Do  they 
stop  there,  or,  on  the  contrary,  do  they  encircle  the  earth,  and, 
meeting  us  again  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  embrace  the  islands  of  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  exhaust  themselves  on  the  barren  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Labrador? 

If  the  Missouri  compromise  neither  is  in  its  spirit  nor  by  its  letter 
extended  to  the  line  of  36"  30*  beyond  the  confines  of  Louisiana, 
or  beyond  the  then  confines  of  the  United  States — for  the  terms  are 
equivalent — then  it  was  no  violation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  in 
1848  to  refuse  to  extend  it  to  the  subsequently  acquired  posse-ssiona 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California. 

But  suppose  we  did  refuse  to  extend  it;  how  did  that  refusal 
work  a  forfeiture  of  our  vested  rights  under  it?  I  desire  to  know 
that. 

Again:  If  this  forfeiture  of  Nebraska  occurred  in  1848,  as  the 
senator  charges,  how  does  it  happen  that  he  not  only  failed  in  1850, 
when  the  parties  were  in  court  here,  adjusting  their  mutual  claima, 
to  demand  judgment  against  the  free  states,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
even  urged  that  the  same  old  Mi.ssouri  compromise  line,  yet  held 
valid  and  sacred,  should  be  extended  through  to  the  Pacific  ocean? 

I  come  now  to  the  chief  ground  of  the  defense  of  this  extraor- 
dinary measure,  which  is,  that  it  abolishes  a  geographical  line  of 
division  between  the  proper  fields  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor,  and 
refers  the  claim  between  them  to  the  people  of  the  territories.  Even 
if  this  great  change  of  policy  was  actually  wise  and  necessary,  I 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  now,  in  regard  to  the 
territory  of  Nebraska.  If  it  would  be  just  elsewhere,  it  would  be 
unjust  in  regard  to  Nebraska,  simply  because,  for  ample  and 
adequate  equivalents,  fully  received,  you  have  contracted  in  effect 
not  to  abolish  that  line  there. 
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But.  why  is  this  change  of  policy  wise  or  necessary?  It  must  be 
because  either  that  the  extension  of  slavery  i;*  no  evil,  or  that  you 
have  not  the  power  to  prevent  it  at  all,  or  because  the  maintenance 
of  a  geographical  line  is  no  longer  practicable, 

I  know  that  the  opinion  is  sometimes  advanced,  here  and  else- 
where, that  the  extension  of  slavery,  abstractly  considered,  is  not  an 
«vil ;  but  our  laws  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade  are  still  stand- 
ing on  the  statute  book,  and  expresa  the  contrary  judgment  of  the 
American  congress  and  of  the  American  people.  I  pass  on,  there- 
fore, from  that  point. 

I  do  not  like,  more  than  others,  a  geographical  line  between  free- 
dom and  slavery.  But  it  la  because  I  would  have,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, all  our  territory  free.  Since  that  cannot  be,  a  line  of  division 
is  indispensable;  and  any  line  is  a  geographical  line. 

The  honorable  and  very  acute  senator  from  North  Carolina  {Mr. 
Badger)  has  wooed  us  most  persuasively  to  waive  our  objection  to 
the  new  principle,  as  it  is  called,  of  non-intervention,  by  assuring  us 
that  the  slaveholder  can  only  use  slave  labor  where  the  soils  and 
climates  favor  the  culture  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and  sugar.  To 
■which  I  reply  :  None  of  these  find  congenial  soils  and  climates  at 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kocky  moun- 
fciins.     Why,  then,  does  he  want  to  remove  the  inhibition  there  ? 

But  again :  That  senator  reproduces  a  pleasing  fiction  of  the  cha- 
racter of  slavery  from  the  Jewish  history,  and  asks:  Why  not 
allow  the  modem  patriarchs  to  go  into  new  regions  with  their  slaves, 
as  their  ancient  prototypes  did,  to  make  them  more  comfortable  and 
happy  ?  And  he  tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  indulgence  will 
not  increase  the  number  of  slaves.  I  reply  by  asking  first.  Whether 
slavery  has  gained  or  lost  strength  by  the  diffusion  of  it  over  a 
larger  surface  than  it  formerly  covered  ?  Will  the  senator  answer 
that?  Secondly,  I  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  times. 
But  they,  nevertheless,  exhibited  some  peculiar  institutions  quite  in- 
congruous with  modern  republicanism,  not  to  say  Christianity, 
namely,  that  of  a  latitude  of  construction  of  the  marriage  contract, 
which  has  been  carried  by  one  class  of  so-called  patriarchs  into 
Utah.  Certainly,  no  one  would  desire  to  extend  that  peculiar  iu- 
stitution  into  Nebraska,  Tliirdiy,  slaveholders  have  also  a  pecu- 
liar institution,  which  makes  them  political  patriarchs.  They  reckon 
five  of  their  slaves  as  equal  to  three  freemen  in  forming  the  basis  of 
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federal  representation.  If  these  patriarchs  insist  upon  carrying  their 
institutions  into  new  regions,  noith  of  36°  30',  I  respectfully  submit 
that  they  ought  to  resume  the  modesty  of  their  Jewish  predecessors, 
anil  relinquish  this  political  feature  of  the  system  they  thus  seek  to 
extend.     "Will  tl;ey  do  that? 

Some  senators  have  revived  the  argument  that  the  Missouri  com- 
promise was  unconstitutional.  But  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
compromises,  that  constitutional  objections,  like  all  others,  are  buried 
under  them  by  those  who  make  and  ratify  them,  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  the  parties  at  ono^  waive  them,  and  receive  equivalents. 
Certainly,  the  slaveholding  states,  which  waived  their  constitutional 
objections  against  the  compromise  of  1820,  and  accepted  equivalents 
therefor,  cannot  be  allowed  to  revive  and  offer  them  now  as  a  rea- 
son for  refiising  to  the  non-Kbveliolding  states  their  rights  under  that 
compromise,  without  first  restoring  the  equivalents  which  they  re 
ceived  on  condition  of  surrendering  their  constitutional  objections. 

For  argument's  sake,  however,  let  this  reply  be  waived,  and  let 
us  look  at  this  constitutional  objection.  You  say  that  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  by  the  Missouri  compromise  reaches  through  and  beyond 
the  existence  of  the  region  organized  as  a  territory,  and  prohibits 
slavery  forever  even  in  the  states  to  be  organized  out  of  such  ter- 
ritory, while,  on  the  contrary,  the  states,  when  admitted,  will  be 
sovereign,  and  must  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  slavery  for 
themselves.  Let  this,  too,  be  granted.  But  congress,  according  to 
the  constitution,  "may  admit  new  states,"  If  congress  may  admit, 
then  congress  may  also  refuse  to  admit—that  is  to  say,  may  reject 
new  states.  The  greater  includes  the  less ;  therefore,  congress  may 
admit,  on  condition  that  the  states  shall  exclude  slavery.  If  such  a 
condition  should  be  accepted,  would  it  not  be  binding? 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  on  this  occasion  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment further,  to  the  question,  whether  such  a  condition  is  in  conflict 
with  the  constitutional  provision,  tliat  the  new  states  received  shall 
be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  because,  in 
tills  case,  and  at  present,  the  question  relates  not  to  the  admission  of 
a  ^tate,  but  to  the  organization  of  a  territory,  and  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  within  the  territory  while  its  status  as  a  territory  shall  con- 
tinue, and  no  further.  Congress  have  power  to  exclude  slavery  in 
territories,  if  they  have  any  power  to  create,  control  or  govern  ter- 
ritories at  all,  for  this  simple  reason:  that,  find  the  authority  of 
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congress  over  the  territories  wherever  jou  niay,  there  you  find  no 
exception  from  that  general  authority  in  favor  of  slavery.  If  con- 
gress has  no  authority  over  slavery  in  the  territories,  it  has  none  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If,  then,  you  abolish  a  law  of  freedom  in 
Nebraska,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  policy  of  abnegation,  then  true 
consistency  requires  that  you  shall  also  abolish  the  slavery  laws  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submit  the  question  of  the  toieraiion 
of  slavery  within  the  district  to  its  inhabitants. 

If  you  reply,  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  no  local  or  territo- 
rial legislature,  then  I  rejoin,  bo  also  has  not  Nebraska,  and  so  also 
has  not  Kansas.  You  are  calling  a  territorial  legislature  into  Kxis- 
tence  in  Nebraska,  and  another  in  Kansas,  to  assume  the  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  you  renounce.  Then  consis- 
tency demands  that  you  call  into  existence  a  territorial  legislature  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  assume  the  jurisdiction  here,  which  yuu 
must  aJso  renounce.     Will  you  do  this  ?     We  shall  see. 

To  come  closer  to  the  question  :  What  is  this  principle  of  abne- 
gating national  authority,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  favor  of  the 
people  ?  Do  you  abnegate  all  authority  whatever  in  the  territories  ? 
Not  at  all ;  you  abnegate  only  authority  over  slavery  there.  Do  you 
abnegate  even  that?  No;  you  do  not,  and  you  cannot.  In  the  very 
act  of  abnegating  you  Jegislate,  and  enact  that  the  states  to  be  here- 
after organized  shall  come  in,  whether  slave  or  free,  as  their  inhabi- 
tants shall  choose.  Is  not  this  legislating  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  but  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  future 
states  ?  In  the  very  act  of  abnegating,  you  call  into  being  a  legisla- 
ture which  shall  resume  the  authority  which  you  are  renouncing. 
You  not  only  exercise  authority  in  that  act,  but  you  exercise  autho- 
rity over  slavery  when  you  confer  on  the  territorial  legislature  the 
power  to  act  upon  that  subject.  More  than  this :  In  the  very  act  of 
calling  that  territorial  legislature  into  existence,  you  exercise  autho- 
rity in  prescribing  who  may  elect  and  who  may  be  elected.  You  even 
reserve  to  yourselves  a  veto  upon  every  act  that  they  can  pass  as-  a 
legislative  body,  not  only  on  all  other  subjects,  but  even  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  itself.  -Nor  can  you  relinquish  that  veto;  for  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  you  can  create  an  agent,  and  depute  to  him  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  agent  you  cannot 
at  your  own  pleasure  remove,  and  whose  acts  you  cannot  at  your 
own  pleasure  disavow  and  repudiate.     The  territorial  legislature  is 
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your  agent  Its  acts  are  your  own.  Such  is  the  principle  that  is  to 
supplant  the  ancient  policy — a  principle  full  of  absurdities  and  wn- 
tradietions. 

Again :  You  claim  that  this  policy  of  abnegation  is  based  upon  a 
democratic  principle.  A  deniocratie  principle  is  a  principle  opposed 
to  some  other  that  is  despotic  or  aristocratic.  You  claim  and  exer- 
cise the  power  to  institute  and  maintain  government  in  the  territo- 
ries. Is  thia  comprehensive  power  aristooratio  or  despotic?  If  it 
be  not,  how  is  the  partial  power  aristocratic  or  despotic?  You 
retain  authority  to  appoint  governors,  without  whose  consent  no 
laws  can  be  made  on  any  subject,  and  judges,  without  whose  con- 
sideration no  laws  can  be  executed,  and  you  retain  the  power  to 
change  them  at  pleasure.  Are  these  powers,  also,  aristocratic  or 
despotic  ?  If  they  are  not,  then  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  by 
yourselves  is  not.  If  they  are,  then  why  not  renounce  them  also? 
No,  no.  This  is  a  far-fetched  excuse.  Democracy  is  a  simple,  uni- 
form, logical  system,  not  a  system  of  arbitrary,  contradictory,  and 
conflicting  principles ! 

But  you  must,  nevertheless,  renounce  national  authority  over 
slavery  in  the  territories,  while  you  retain  all  other  powers.  What 
is  this  but  a  mere  evasion  of  solemn  responsibilities?  The  general 
authority  of  congress  over  the  territories  is  one  wisely  confided  to 
the  national  legislature,  to  save  young  and  growing  communities 
from  the  dangers  which  beset  them  in  their  state  of  pupilage,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  adopting  any  policy  that  shall  be  at  war  with 
their  own  lasting  interests,  or  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
republic.  The  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery  is  that  which 
ought  to  be  renounced  last  of  all,  in  favor  of  territorial  legislatures, 
because,  from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  territories,  those  legisla- 
tures are  likely  to  yield  too  readily  to  ephemeral  influences,  and 
interested  offers  of  favor  and  patronage.  They  see  neither  the  great 
future  of  the  territories,  nor  the  comprehensive  and  ultimate  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  republic,  as  cleaHy  as  you  see  them,  or  ought  to 
see  them. 

I  have  heard  sectional  excuses  given  for  supporting  this  measure. 
I  have  heard  senators  from  the  slavehoMing  states  say  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  stand  by  the  non-slaveholding  states, 
when  they  refuse  to  stand  by  themselves ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  refuse  the  boon  offered  to  the  slaveholding  states,  since 
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it  is  offered  by  the  non-slaveliolding  states  tlirmsrlves.  I  not  only 
■confess  the  plausibility  of  these  excuses,  but  I  feel  the  justice  of  the 
reproach  which  they  imply  ngainst  the  non-slavehohJing  stat€s,  as 
far  as  the  assumption  is  true.  Nevertheless,  senators  from  the  slave- 
holding  states  must  consider  well  whether  that  assumption  is,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  founded  in  fact  If  one  or  more  senators  from 
the  north  decline  to  stiind  by  the  non-slaveholding  states,  or  offtir  a 
boon  in  their  name,  others  from  that  region  do,  nevertheless,  stand 
firmly  on  their  rights,  and  protest  against  the  giving  or  the  accept- 
ance of  the  boon.  It  has  been  said  that  the  north  does  not  speak 
out,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  voices  of 
her  representatives.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  given  her  timel^y 
notice?  Have  you  not,  on  the  contrary,  hurried  this  measure  for- 
ward, to  anticipate  her  awaking  from  the  slumber  of  conscious 
security  into  which  she  has  been  lulled  by  your  last  compromise! 
Have  you  not  heard  already  the  quick,  sharp  protest  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  smallest  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  Rhode  Island? 
Have  you  not  already  heard  the  deep-loned  and  earnest  protest  of 
the  greatest  of  thase  states,  New  York?  Have  you  not  already 
heard  remonstrances  from  the  metropolis,  and  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts? Do  you  doubt  tliat  this  is  only  the  rising  of  the  agitation 
thiit  you  profess  to  believe  is  at  rest  forever?  Do  you  forget  that, 
in  all  such  transactions  as  these,  the  people  have  a  reserved  right  to 
review  the  acts  of  their  representatives,  and  a  right  to  demand  a 
reconsideration  ;  that  there  is  in  our  legislative  practice  a  form  of 
EE-ENACTMENT,  as  Well  as  an  act  of  repeal ;  and  that  there  is  in  our 
politiciil  system  provision  not  only  for  ahrogntion,  but  for  bestora- 
TION  also?  And  when  the  process  of  repeal  has  begun,  how  many 
and  what  laws  will  be  open  to  repeal,  equally  with  the  Missouri 
compromise?  There  will  be  this  act,  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  the 
articles  of  Texas  annexation,  the  territorial  laws  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  the  slavery  laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Senators  from  the  slaveholding  states,  you  are  politicians  as  well 
as  statesmen.  Let  me  remind  yon,  therefore,  that  political  move- 
menls  in  this  country,  aa  in  all  others,  have  their  times  of  action 
and  reaction.  The  pendulum  moved  up  the  side  of  freedom  in 
1840,  and  swung  back  again  in  1844  on  the  side  of  slavery,  tra- 
yevsed  the  dial  in  1848,  and  touched  even  the  mark  of  the  "Wilmot 
proviso,  and  returned  again  in  1852,  reaching  even  the  height  of  the 
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Baltimore  platform.  JuJgo  for  yourselves  wliether  it  is  jet  asi^iid- 
ing,  and  whether  it  will  atiain  the  lidght  of  the  abrogation  oi'  tlie 
Missouri  compromist^.  That  is  the  m;irk  yoa  are  fixing  for  it.  Fur 
myself,  I  may  claim  to  know  sometliing  of  the  north.  I  see  in  the 
changes  of  the  times  only  the  vibrations  of  the  needle,  trembling 
on  its  pivot.  I  know  that  in  dut)  time  it  will  settle;  and  when 
it  shall  have  settled,  it  will  point,  as  it  muHt  point  forever,  to  the 
same  constant  pokr  star,  tliat  sheds  down  influences  propitious 
to  freedom  as  broadly  as  it  poars  forth  its  mellow  but  invigorating 
light. 

I  have  nothing  to  do,  here  or  elsewhere,  with  personal  or  party 
motives.  But  I  come  to  consider  tlie  motive  which  is  publicly 
assigned  for  this  transaction.  It  is  a  desire  to  secure  permanent 
peace  and  harmony  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  removing  all  occa- 
sion for  its  future  agitation  in  the  federal  legislature.  Was  there 
not  peace  already  here?  Was  there  not  harmony  as  perfect  as  is 
ever  possible  in  the  country,  when  this  measure  was  moved  in  the 
senate  a  month  ago?  Were  we  not,  and  was  not  the  whole  nation, 
grappling  with  that  one  great,  common,  universal  interest,  the  open- 
ing of  a  communication  between  our  ocean  frontiers,  and  were  we 
not  already  reckoning  upon  the  quick  and  busy  subjugation  of 
nature  throughout  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  the  uses  of  man, 
and  dwelling  with  almost  rapturous  enthusiasm  on  the  prospective 
enlargement  of  our  commerce  in  the  east,  and  of  our  poHtical  sway 
throughout  the  world  ?  And  what  have  we  now  here  but  the  obli- 
vion of  death,  covering  the  very  memory  of  those  great  enterprises, 
and  prospects,  and  hopes? 

Senators  from  the  non-slaveholding  states:  You  want  peace. 
Think  well,  I  beseech  you,  before  you  yield  the  price  now  demanded, 
even  for  peace  and  rest  from  slavery  agitation.  France  has  got 
peace  from  republican  agitation  by  a  similar  sacrifice.  So  lias 
Poland ;  so  has  Hungary ;  and  so,  at  last,  has  Ireland,  Is  the 
peace  which  either  of  those  nations  enjoys  worth  the  price  it  cost? 
Is  peace,  obtained  at  such  cost,  ever  a  lasting  peace? 

Senators  from  the  slaveholding  states :  You,  too,  suppose  that  you 
are  securing  pence  as  well  as  victory  in  this  transaction.  I  tell  yoii 
now,  as  I  told  you  in  1850,  that  it  is  an  error,  an  unnecessary  error, 
to  suppose,  that  because  you  exclude  slavery  from  these  halls  to-day, 
that  it  will  not  revisit  them  to-morrow.     You  buried  the  Wilmot 
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proviso  here  tten,  and  celebrated  its  obsequies  with  pomp  and 
revelry.  And  here  it  is  again  to-day,  stalking  through  these  halls 
clad  in  complete  steel  as  before.  Even  if  those  whom  you  denounce 
as  factionista  in  the  north  would  let  it  rest,  you  yourselves  must 
evoke  it  from  its  grave.  The  reason  is  obviou.'i.  Say  what  you 
will,  do  what  you  will,  here,  the  interests  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states  and  of  the  slaveholding  states  remain  just  the  same;  anil 
they  will  remain  just  the  same,  until  you  shall  cease  to  cherish  and 
defend  slavery,  or  we  shall  cease  to  honor  and  tove  freedom  I  You 
will  not  cease  to  cherish  slavery.  Do  you  see  any  signs  that  we  are 
becoming  indifferent  to  freedom  ?  On  the  contrary,  that  old,  tradi- 
tional, hereditary  sentiment  of  the  north  is  more  profound  and  more 
universal  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  slavery  agitation  you 
deprecate  so  much  is  an  eternal  struggle  between  conservatism  and 
progress,  between  truth  and  error,  between  right  and  wrong.  You 
may  sooner,  by  act  of  congress,  compel  the  sea  to  suppress  its  up- 
beavings,  and  the  round  earth  to  extinguish  its  internal  fires,  than 
oblige  the  human  mind  to  cease  its  inquirings,  and  the  human  heart 
to  desist  from  its  throbbings. 

Suppose  then,  for  a  moment,  that  this  agitation  must  go  on  here- 
after as  heretofore.  Then,  hereafter  as  heretofore,  there  will  be  need, 
on  both  sides,  of  moderation  ;  and,  to  secure  moderation,  there  will 
be  need  of  mediation.  Hitherto  you  have  secured  moderation 
by  means  of  compromises,  by  tendering  which,  the  great  mediator, 
now  no  more,  divided  the  people  of  the  north.  But  then  those  in 
the  north  who  did  not  sympathize  with  you  in  your  complaints  of 
aggression  from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  those  who  did,  agreed  that 
if  compromises  should  be  effected,  they  would  be  chivalrously  kept 
on  your  part  I  cheerfully  admit  that  they  have  been  so  kept  until 
now.  But  hereafter,  wben  having  taken  advantage,  which  in  the 
north  will  be  called  fraudulent,  of  the  last  of  those  compromises,  to 
become,  as  you  will  be  called,  the  aggressors,  by  breaking  the  other, 
as  will  be  alleged,  in  violation  of  plighted  faith  and  honor,  while 
the  slavery  agitation  is  rising  higher  than  ever  before,  and  while 
your  ancient  friends,  and  those  whom  you  persist  in  regarding  a^ 
your  enemies,  shall  have  been  driven  together  by  a  common  and 
\iniversal  sense  of  your  injustice,  what  new  mode  of  restoring  peace 
and  harmony  will  you  then  propose  ?  What  statesman  will  thero 
be  in  the  south,  then,  who  can  bear  the  flag  of  truce?     What  states- 
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mfin  in  the  north  who  can  nieiliate  the  acceptanee  of  your  new  pro- 
posiila?     I  think  it  will  not  be  the  senator  from  Illinois. 

If,  however,  I  err  in  all  this,  let  us  suppose  that  you  succeed  in 
suppressing  political  agitation  of  slavery  in  national  aifairs.  Never- 
theless, agitation  of  slavery  must  go  on  in  some  form ;  for  all  the 
world  around  yon  is  engaged  in  it.  It  is,  then,  high  time  for  you 
to  consider  where  you  may  expect  to  meet  it  next.  I  much  mistake 
if,  in  that  case,  you  do  not  meet  it  there  where  we,  who  once  were 
.slaveholding  states,  as  you  now  are,  have  met,  and,  happily  for  us, 
succumbed  before  it — namely,  in  the  legislative  halls,  in  the  churches 
and  schools,  and  at  the  lircside,  within  the  states  themselves.  It  is 
an  angel  of  mercy  with  which,  sooner  or  later,  every  slaveholding 
state  must  wrestle,  and  by  which  it  must  be  overcome.  Even  if,  by 
reason  of  this  measure,  it  should  the  sooner  come  to  that  point,  ana 
although  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  overcome  freedom,  but  that 
freedom  will  overcome  you,  yet  I  do  not  look  even  then  for  disas- 
trous or  unhappy  results.  The  institutitfus  of  our  country  are  so 
framed,  that  the  inevitable  conflict  of  opinion  on  slavery,  as  on 
every  other  subject,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  peaceful  in  its  course 
and  beneficent  in  it."*  termination. 

Nor  shall  I  "bate  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope"  in  maintaining  a  just 
equilibrium  of  the  non -slaveholding  states,  even  if  this  jll-starred 
measure  shall  be  adopted.  The  non-slaveholding  states  are  teeming 
_with  an  increase  of  freemen — educated,  vigorous,  enhghtened,  enter- 
prising freemen— such  freemen  as  neither  England,  nor  Rome,  nor 
even  Athens,  ever  reared.  Half  a  million  of  freemen  from  Eurojie 
ammally  augment  that  increase ;  and  ten  years  hence  half  a  million, 
twenty  years  hence  a  million  of  freemen  from  Asia  will  augment  it 
still  more.  You  may  obstruct  and  so  turn  the  direction  of  those 
peaceful  armies  away  from  Nebraska.  So  long  as  you  shall  leave 
thern  room  on  hill  or  prairie,  by  river  side  or  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, they  will  dispose  of  themselves  peacefully  and  lawfully  iu  the 
places  you  shall  have  left  open  to  them ;  and  there  they  will  erect 
new  states  upon  free  soil,  to  be  forever  maintained  and  defended  by 
free  arms  and  aggrandized  by  free  labor.  American  slavery,  I  know, 
has  a  large  and  ever-flowing  spring,  but  it  cannot  pour  forth  its 
blackened  tide  in  volumes  like  that  I  have  described.  If  you  are 
wise,  these  tides  of  freemen  and  of  slaves  will  never  meet,  for  they 
will  not  voluntarily  commingle;  but  if,  nevertheless,  through  your 
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own  erroneous  policy,  their  repulsive  currents  must  be  directed 
against  each  other,  so  t}ijit  they  needs  must  meet,  then  it  is  easy  to 
see  in  iliat  case  which  of  them  will  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
other,  and  which  of  them,  thus  overpowered,  will  roll  back  to  drown 
the  source  which  sent  it  forth. 

"  M;in  proposes,  and  God  disposes."  You  may  legislate,  and  ahro- 
giite,  and  abnega1«,  as  you  will,  hut  there  is  a  Superior  Power  tiiat 
overrules  all  your  actions  and  all  your  refusals  to  act,  and,  I  fondly 
hope  and  trust,  overrules  them  to  the  advancement  of  the  happiness, 
greatness  and  glory  of  our  country- — that  overrules,  I  know,  not 
only  all  your  actions  and  all  your  refusals  to  act.  but  all  human 
events,  to  the  distant  but  inevitable  result  of  the  equal  and  universal 
liberty  of  all  men. 


NEBRASKA  AND  KANSAS. 
SECOND  SPEECH.' 

I  RISE  with  no  purpose  of  further  resisting  or  even  delaying  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Let  its  advocates  have  only  a  little  patience, 
and  they  will  soon  reach  the  object  for  which  they  have  struggled  so 
earnestly  and  so  long.  The  sun  has  set  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
guarantied  and  certain  liberties  of  all  the  unsettled  and  unorganized 
portions  of  the  American  continent  that  lie  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  To-morrow'a  sun  will  rise  in  dim  eclipse  over 
them.'  How  long  that  obstruction  shall  last,  is  known  only  to  th« 
Power  that  directs  and  controls  all  human  events.  For  myself,  I 
know  only  this — that  now  no  human  power  will  prevent  its  coming 
on,  and  that  its  passing  off  will  be  hastened  and  secured  by  others 
than  those  now  here,  and  perhaps  by  only  those  belonging  to  futuie 
generations. 

It  would  be  almost  factious  to  offer  further  resistance  to  this  mea- 
sure here.  Indeed,  successful  resistance  was  never  expected  to  he 
made  in  this  hall.     The  senate  floor  is  an  old  battle-ground,  on  which 

■  On  tbe  retnni  of  the  tlH  from  tiis  house  ol  repreeentatlTes  with  amendments,  May  85,  I8S4. 
Seememolr,  page  S6,  preaont  volome. 
'An  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  enn  actnallj  occoried  on  that  flay—the  Mth  of  May,  18H.— Eo. 
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have  been  fought  many  contests,  and  always,  at  least  since  1820, 
with  fortune  adverse  to  the  cause  of  equal  and  universal  freedom. 
We  were  only  a  few  here  who  engaged  in  that  cause  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  contest.  All  that  we  could  hope  to  do— .ill  that  we  did 
liope  to  do — was  to  organize  and  to  prepare  the  issue  for  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  which  the  country  would  look  for  its  decision 
aa  authoritative,  and  to  awaken  the  country,  that  it  might  be  ready 
for  the  appeal  which  would  be  made,  whatever  the  decision  of  con- 
gress might  be.  We  are  no  stronger  now.  Only  fourteen  at  the 
first,  it  will  be  fortunate  if,  among  the  ills  and  accidents  which  sur- 
round us,  we  shall  maintain  that  number  to  the  end. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  consummation  of  a  great  national  trans- 
action— a  transaction  which  will  close  a  cycle  in  the  history  of  our 
country — and  it  is  impossible  not  to  desire  to  pause  a  moment  and 
survey  the  scene  around  ua  and  the  prospect  before  us.  However 
obscure  we  may  individually  he,  our  connection  with  this  great 
transaction  will  perpetuate  our  names  for  the  praise  or  for  the  cen- 
sure of  future  ages,  and  perhaps  in  regions  far  remote.  If,  then,  we 
had  no  other  motive  for  our  actions  but  that  of  an  honest  desire  for 
a  juat  fame,  we  could  not  be  indifferent  to  that  scene  and  that  prce- 
pect.  But  individual  intereata  and  ambition  sink  into  insignificance 
in  view  of  the  interests  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  These 
interests  awaken,  at  least  in  me,  an  intense  solicitude. 

It  was  said  by  some  in  the  beginning,  and  it  has  been  said  by 
others  later  in  this  debate,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
the  cause  of  slavery  or  the  cause  of  freedom  that  would  gain  advan- 
tages from  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  be 
censorious,  nor  even  unjust  to  others,  in  order  that  my  own  course 
may  be  approved.  I  am  sure  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  did  not  mean  that  the  slave  states  should  gain; 
an  advantage  over  the  free  states,  for  he  disclaimed  it  when  he  inti'o- 
duced  the  hill.  I  believe  in  all  candor  that  the  honorable  senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TooMBs],  who  comes  out  at  the  close  of  the  battle 
as  one  of  the  chiefest  leaders  of  the  victorious  party,  is  sincere  in 
declaring  his  own  opinion  that  the  slave  states  will  gain  no  unjust 
advantage  over  the  free  states,  because  he  disclaims  it  as  a  triumpli 
in  their  behalf.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  what  has  occurred 
here  and  in  the  country,  during  this  contest,  has  compelled  a  convic- 
tion that  slavery  wilt  gain  something,  and  freedom  wil!  endure  n 
Vol.  IV.  5!) 
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severe,  though  I  hope  not  an  irretrievable  loss.  The  slavebolding 
states  are  passive,  quiet,  content  and  satisfied  with  the  prospective 
boon,  and  tbe  free  states  are  excited  and  alarmed  with  fearful  fore- 
bodings and  apprehensions.  The  impatience  for  the  speedy  passage 
of  the  bd!  manifested  by  its  friends,  betrays  a  knowledge  that  this  is 
the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  tbe  free  states.  They  thought 
in  the  beginning  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the  measure  by 
inserting  the  Clayton  amendment,  which  would  exclude  unnatural- 
ized foreign  inhabitants  of  the  territories  from  the  right  of  suffrage. 
And  now  they  seem  wdling,  with  almost  perfect  unanimity,  to  relin- 
quish that  safeguard,  rather  than  to  delay  the  adopti^^n  of  the  principal 
measure  for  at  most  a  year,  perhaps  for  only  a  week  ur  a  day.  Suppose 
that  the  senate  should  adhere  to  that  condition,  which  so  lately  was 
thought  so  wise  and  so  important — what  then  ?  The  bill  could  only 
go  back  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  must  either  yield  or 
insist  1  In  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
bill  would  be  secured,  for  even  if  the  house  should  disagree,  the 
senate  would  have  time  to  recede.  But  the  majority  will  hazard 
nothing,  even  on  a  prospect  so  certain  as  this.  They  will  recede  at 
once,  without  a  moment's  further  struggle,  from  the  condition,  and 
thus  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill,  now  to-night.  Why  such  haste? 
Even  if  the  question  were  to  go  to  the  country  before  a  final  decision 
here,  what  would  there  be  wrong  in  that  ?  There  is  no  man  living 
who  will  say  that  the  country  anticipated,  or  that  he  anricipated  agi- 
tation of  this  measure  in  congress,  when  this  congress  was  elected, 
or  even  when  it  assembled  in  December  last. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of  agitation  and  excite- 
ment and  debates,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  certainly  the  country  has 
not  decided  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  refusal,  then,  to  let  the  ques- 
tion go  to  the  country,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  slave  states,  aa 
represented  here,  expect  from  the  passage  of  this  bill  what  the  free 
states  insist  that  they  will  lose  by  it,  an  advantage,  a  material  advan- 
tage, and  not  a  mere  abstraction.  There  are  men  in  tbe  slave  states, 
as  in  the  free  states,  who  insist  always  too  pertinaciously  upon  mere 
abstractions.  But  that  is  not  the  policy  of  the  slave  states  to-day. 
They  are  in  earnest  in  seeking  for  and  securing  an  object,  and  an 
important  one.  I  believe  they  are  going  to  have  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  advantage  gainetl  will  last,  nor  how  great  or  compreben- 
eive  it  will  be.     Every  senator  who  agrees  with  me  in  opinion  must  feel 
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as  I  do — ^that  under  such  circumstances  he  can  forego  nothing  that  can 
be  done  decently,  with  due  respect  to  difference  of  opinion,  and  con- 
sistently with  the  constitutional  and  settled  rules  of  legislation,  to 
place  the  true  merits  of  the  question  before  the  country.  Questions 
sometimes  occur,  which  seem  to  have  two  right  sides.  Such  were 
the  questions  that  divided  the  English  nation  between  Pitt  and  Fox — 
such  the  contest  between  the  assailant  and  the  defender  of  Quebec. 
The  judgment  of  the  world  was  suspended  by  its  sympathies,  and 
seemed  ready  to  descend  in  favor  of  him  who  should  be  most  gallant 
in  conduct.  And  so,  when  both  fell  with  equal  chivalry  on  the  same 
field,  the  survivors  united  in  raising  a  common  monument  to  the 
glorious  but  rival  memories  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  But  this  con- 
test involves  a  moral  question.  The  slave  states  so  present  it.  They 
maintain  that  African  slavery  is  not  erroneous,  not  unjust,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  advancing  cause  of  human  nature.  Since  they  so 
regard  it,  I  do  not  expect  to  ''ee  ftitesmen  representing  those  states 
iniJifferent  about  a  vindication  of  this  system  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand  we  of  the  free  states  regard 
slavery  as  erroneous,  unjust  oppressive,  and  therefore  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  the  prmeifles  tf  the  American  constitution  and 
government.  "Who  will  expect  us  to  be  indifferent  to  the  decisions 
of  the  American  people  and  of  mankind  on  such  an  issue? 

Again  :  there  ie  suspended  on  the  issue  of  this  contest  the  politi- 
cal equilibrium  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states.  It  is  no 
ephemeral  question,  no  idle  question,  whether  slavery  shall  go  on 
increasing  its  influence  over  the  centra!  power  here,  or  whether  free- 
dom shall  gain  the  ascendency.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  statesmen 
of  the  slave  states  indifferent  on  so  momentous  a  question,  and  as 
little  can  it  be  expected  that  those  of  the  free  states  will  betray  their 
own  great  cause.  And  now  it  remains  for  me  to  declare,  in  view 
of  the  decision  of  this  controversy  so  near  at  hand,  that  I  have  seen 
nothing  and  heard  nothing  during  its  progress  to  change  the  opinions 
which  at  the  earliest  proper  period  I  deliberately  expressed.  Cer- 
tainly, I  have  not  seen  the  evidence  then  promised,  that  the  free 
states  would  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  As  certainly,  too,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  not  seen  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  the  history 
of  the  last  thirty  years  would  be  revised,  corrected,  and  amended, 
and  that  it  would  then  appear  that  the  country,  during  all  that 
period,  had  been  resting  in  prosperity  and  contentment  and  peace, 
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not  upon  a  valid,  constitutional,  and  irrevocable  compromise  be- 
tween the  slave  slates  and  the  free  states,  but  upon  an  unconstitu- 
tional and  false,  and  even  infamous,  act  of  congressional  usurpation. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  now,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that,  after  all  this  debate,  the  history  of  the  country  will  go  down 
to  posterity  just  as  it  stood  before,  carrying  to  them  the  everla.stiiig 
facts  that  until  1820  the  congress  of  the  United  States  legislated  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  new  territories  whenever 
that  object  was  practicable;  and  that  in  that  year  they  so  far  modi- 
fied that  policy,  under  alarming  apprehensions  of  civil  convulsion, 
by  a  constitutional  enactment  in  the  character  of  a  compact,  as  to 
admit  Missouri  a  new  slave  state ;  but  upon  the  express  condition, 
stipulated  in  favor  of  the  free  states,  that  slavery  should  be  forever 
prohibited  in  all  the  residue  of  the  existing  and  unorganized  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  lying  north  of  the  parallel  of  36"  SO' 
north  latitude.  Certainly,  I  find  nothing  to  win  my  favor  toward 
the  bill  in  the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Peabce],  to  restore  the  Clayton  amendment,  which  was  struck  out 
in  the  house  of  representatives.  So  far  from  voting  for  that  proposi- 
tion, I  shall  vote  i^ainst  it  now,  as  I  did  when  it  was  under  consid- 
eration here  before,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  adopted  as  early 
aa  any  political  opinions  I  ever  had,  and  cherished  as  long,  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  mere  conventional  right,  but  an  inherent 
natural  right,  of  which  no  government  can  rightly  deprive  any  adult 
man  who  is  subject  to  its  authority,  and  obligated  to  its  support. 

I  hold,  moreover,  that  inasmuch  as  every  man  is,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  own  control,  a  subject  of  government  some- 
where, he  is,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  society,  entitled  to 
share  equally  in  the  conferring  of  political  power  on  those  who 
wield  it,  if  he  is  not  disqualified  by  crime ;  that  in  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment he  ought  to  be  allowed  arras,  in  a  free  government  the 
ballot  or  the  open  vote,  as  a  means  of  self- protection  against  un- 
endurable oppression.  I  am  not  likely,  therefore,  to  restore  to  this 
bill  an  amendment  which  would  deprive  it  of  an  important  feature 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that  one,  per- 
haps, the  only  feature  that  harmonizes  with  my  own  convictions  of 
justice.  It  is  true  that  the  house  of  representatives  stipulate  such 
suffrages  for  white  men  as  a  condition  for  opening  it  to  the  possible 
proscription  and  slavery  of  the  African.    I  shall  separate  them.    I 
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sliall  vote  for  the  former,  and  against  the  latter,  glad  ki  gtii  universal 
suffrage  of  white  men,  if  only  that  can  be  gained  now,  and  working 
right  on,  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  for  the  prevention  or  the 
abrogation  of  slavery  in  the  territories  hereafter. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  honorable  senator 
from  Delaware,  mine  ancient  and  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Clayton], 
perseveres  in  opposing  the  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
unnaturalized  foreigner  in  the  territories.  Congress  cannot  deny 
him  that  right.  Here  is  the  third  article  of  that  convention  by 
which  Louisiana,  including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States : 

,  "The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  bfl  incorporated  in  the  TJnion  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  admitted  ais  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles 
«f  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
niiies.  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  main- 
tiuned  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the 
religion  Ihey  profess." 

The  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  citizens  already,  and 
by  force  of  this  treaty  must  continue  to  be,  and  as  such  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  suffrage,  whatever  laws  you  may  make  to  the  contrary. 
My  opinions  are  well  known,  to  wit :  That  slavery  is  not  only  an 
evil,  but  a  local  one,  injurious  and  ultimately  pernicious  to  society, 
wherever  it  exists,  and  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  principles 
of  society  in  this  country.  I  am  not  willing  to  extend  nor  to  per- 
mit the  extension  of  that  local  evil  into  regions  now  free  within  our 
empire.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  differ  from  me,  and  who 
regard  the  constitution  of  the  United  Suites  as  an  instrument  which 
sanctions  slavery  as  well  as  freedom.  But  if  I  could  admit  a  propo- 
sition so  incongruous  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  the  known  sentiments  of  its  illustrious  foundera,  and 
so  should  conclude  that  slavery  was  national,  I  must  still  cherish 
the  opinion  that  it  is  an  evil ;  and  because  it  is  a  national  one,  I  am 
the  more  firmly  held  and  bound  to  prevent  an  increase  of  it,  tend- 
^''g.  as  I  think  it  manifestly  does,  to  the  weakening  and  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  therefore  to  the  injury  of 
^■h  mankind.  I  know  there  have  been  states  which  have  endured 
'ong,  and  i^ihieved  much,  which  tolerated  slavery ;  but  that  was  not 
the  slavery  of  caste,  like  African  slavery.  Such  slavery  tends  to 
demoralize  equally  the  subjected  race  and  the  superior  one.     It  haa 
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been  the  absence  of  such  slavery  from  Europe  that  has  given  her 
nations  their  superiority  over  other  countries  in  that  hemisphere. 
Slavery,  wherever  it  exists,  begets  fear,  and  fear  is  the  parent  of 
weakness.  What  is  the  secret  of  that  eternai,  sleepless  anxiety  in 
the  legislative  halls,  and  even  at  the  firesides,  of  the  slave  states, 
always  asking  new  stipulations,  new  compromises  and  abrogations 
of  compromises,  new  assumptions  of  power  and  abnegations  of 
power,  but  fear?  It  is  the  apprehension  that,  even  if  safe  now, 
they  will  not  always  or  long  be  secure  against  some  invasion  or 
some  aggression  from  the  free  states.  What  is  the  secret  of  the 
humiliating  part  which  proud  old  Spain  is  acting  at  this  day,  trem- 
bling between  alarms  of  American  intrusion  into  Cuba  on  one  side, 
and  British  dictation  on  the  other,  but  the  fact  that  she  has  cherished 
slavery  so  long,  and  still  cherishes  it,  in  the  last  of  her  American 
colonial  possessions  ?  Thus  far,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  safe, 
under  the  laws  of  1820,  against  the  introduction  of  this  element  of 
national  debility  and  decline.  The  bill  before  us,  as  we  are  assured, 
contains  a  great  principle,  a  glorious  principle;  and  yet  that  prin- 
ciple, when  fully  ascertained,  proves  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 
subversion  of  that  security,  not  only  within  the  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  but  within  all  the  other  present  and  future  new  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  a 
principle  that  is  involved,  but  that  those  who  crowd  this  measure 
with  so  much  zeal  and  earnestness,  must  expect  that  either  freedom 
or  slavery  shall  gain  something  by  it  in  those  regions.  The  ease, 
then,  stands  thus  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska :  Freedom  may  lose,  but 
certainly  can  gain  nothing ;  while  slavery  may  gain,  but  as  certaiidy 
can  lose  nothing. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  time  for  looking  on  the  dark  side 
has  passed.  I  feel  quit«  sure  that  slavery  at  most  can  get  nothing 
more  than  Kansas ;  while  Nebraska,  the  wider  northern  region,  will, 
under  existing  circumstances,  escape,  for  the  reason  that  its  soil  ana 
climate  are  uncongenial  with  the  staples  of  slave  culture — rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  toba'cco.  Moreover,  since  the  public  attention  has 
been  so  well  and  so  effectually  directed  toward  the  subject,  I  cherish 
a  hope  that  slavery  may  be  prevented  even  from  gaining  a  foothold 
in  Kansas,  CJongress  only  gives  consent,  but  it  does  not  and  cannot 
introduce  slavery  there.  Slavery  will  be  embarrassed  by  its  own 
over-grasping  spirit     No  one,  I  am  sure,  anticipates  the  possible 
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Tees tabi is h merit  of  tlie  African  slave  trade.  Tlie  tide  of  emigration 
to  Kansas  is  therefore  to  be  supplied  there  solely  by  the  domestic 
fountain  of  slave  production.  But  slavery  has  aJao  other  regions 
besides  Kansas  to  be  filled  from  that  fountain.  There  are  all  of  New 
Mexico  and  all  of  Utah  already  within  the  United  States ;  and  then 
there  is  Cuba,  that  consumes  slave  labor  and  life  as  fast  as  any  one 
of  the  sJaveholding  states  can  supply  it;  and  besides  these  regions, 
there  remains  all  of  Mexico  down  lo  the  isthmus.  The  stream  of 
siave  labor  flowing  from  so  small  a  fountain,  and  broken  into  several 
divergent  channels,  will  not  cover  so  great  a  field ;  and  it  is  reason- 
ably t«  be  hoped  that  the  part  of  it  nearest  to  the  north  pole  will 
be  the  last  to  be  inundated. 

But  African  slave  emigration  is  to  compete  with  free  emigration 
of  white  men,  and  the  source  of  this  latter  tide  is  as  ample  as  the 
civilization  of  the  two  entire  continents.  The  honorable  senator 
from  Delaware  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  a  startling  fact,  that  twenty 
thousand  European  immigrants  arrived  in  New  York  in  one  month. 
He  has  stated  the  fact  with  too  much  moderation.  On  my  return 
to  the  capital,  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  met  twelve  thousand  of  these 
immigrants  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  on  one  morning,  and 
who  had  thronged  the  churches  on  the  following  sabbath,  to  return 
thanks  for  deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  for  their  , 
arrival  in  the  land,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  liberty.  I  also  thank  God 
for  their  escape,  and  for  their  coming.  They  are  now  on  their  way 
westward,  and  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  preceding  them, 
will  speed  many  of  them  toward  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Such 
arrivals  are  not  extraordinary — they  occur  almost  every  week;  and 
the  immigration  from  Germany,  from  Great  Britain,  and  from  Nor-, 
way,  and  from  Sweden,  during  the  European  war,  will  rise  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  in  a  year.  And  with  this  tide  is 
to  be  mingled  one  rapidly  swelling  from  Asia  and  from  the  islantls 
of  the  South  seas.  All  the  immigrants,  under  this  bill  as  the  house 
of  representatives  overruling  you  have  ordered,  will  be  good,  loyal, 
liberty-loving,  slavery-fearing  citizens.  Come  on,  then,  gentlemen 
of  the  slave  states.  Since  there  is  no  escaping  your  challenge,  I 
accept  it  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  will  engage  in 
competition  for  the  virgin  soil  of  Kansas,  and  God  give  the  victory 
to  the  side  which  is  stronger  in  numbers  as  it  is  in  right. 
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There  are,  however,  earnest  advocates  of  this  bill,  who  do  not 
expect,  and  who,  I  suppose,  do  not  desire,  that  slavery  shall  gain 
possession  of  Nebraska.  What  do  they  expect  to  gain  ?  The  hon- 
orable senator  from  Indiana  says  that  by  thus  obliterating  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  restriction,  they  will  gain  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebniska  may  write  whatever  they 
will.  This  is  the  great  principle  of  the  bill,  as  he  understands  it. 
Well,  what  gain  is  there  in  that?  You  obliterate  a  constitution  of 
freedom.  If  tbey  write  a  new  constitution  of  freedom,  can  the  new 
be  better  than  the  old?  If  they  write  a  constitution  of  slavery, 
will  it  not  be  a  worse  one  ?  I  ask  the  Vionorable  senator  that  1  But 
the  honorable  senator  says  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  will  have 
the  privilege  of  establishing  institutions  for  themselves.  They  have 
now  the  privilege  of  establishing  free  institutions.  Is  it  a  privilege, 
then,  to  establish  slavery?  If  so,  what  a  mockery  are  all  our  con- 
stitutions, which  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  capriciously  subvert- 
ing free  institutions  and  establishing  institutions  of  slavery  ?  It  is 
a  sophism,  a  subtlety,  to  Uilk  of  conferring  upon  a  country,  already 
secure  in  the  blessings  of  freedom,  the  power  of  self-destruction. 

What  mankind  everywhere  want,  is  not  the  removal  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  freedom  which  they  have,  that  they  may  make  at  their 
pleasure  constitutions  of  slavery  or  of  freedom,  but  the  privilege  of 
retaining  constitutions  of  freedom  when  they  already  have  them, 
aTid  the  removal  of  constitutions  of  slavery  when  they  have  them, 
that  they  may  establish  constitutions  of  freedom  in  their  place. 
We  hold  on  tenaciously  to  all  existing  constitutions  of  freedom. 
Who  denounces  any  man  for  diligently  adhering  to  such  constitu- 
tions? Who  would  dare  to  denounce  any  one  for  disloyalty  to  our 
existing  constitutions,  if  they  were  constitutions  of  despotism  and 
slavery  ?  But  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  principle  is  ]ess  im- 
portant in  regard  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  than  as  a  general  one — a 
general  principle  applicable  to  all  other  present  and  future  territories 
of  the  United  States.  Do  honorable  senators  then  indeed  suppose 
they  are  establishing  a  principle  at  all?  If  so,  I  thmk  they  egre- 
giously  err,  whether  the  principle  is  either  good  or  had,  right  or 
wrong.  They  are  not  eslablishing  it,  and  cannot  establish  it  in  this 
way.  You  subvert  one  law  capriciously,  by  making  another  law  in 
ilfl  place.  That  is  all.  Will  your  law  have  any  more  weight, 
authority,  solemnity,  or  binding  force  on  future  congresses  than  tie 
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first  had?  You  abrogate  the  law  of  your  predecessora— otters  will 
have  equal  power  and  equal  liberty  W  abrogate  yours.  You  allow 
no  barriers  around  the  old  law,  to  protect  it  from  abrogation.  You 
erect  none  around  your  new  law,  to  stay  the  hand  of  future  inno- 
vators. 

On  what  ground  do  you  expect  the  new  law  to  stand  ?  If  you 
are  candid,  you  will  confess  that  you  rest  your  assumption  on  the 
ground  that  the  free  states  will  never  agitate  repeal,  but  always 
acquiesce.  It  may  be  that  you  are  right,  I  am  not  going  to  predict 
the  course  of  the  free  states.  I  claim  no  authority  to  apeak  for 
them,  and  still  less  to  say  what  they  will  do.  But  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  if  they  shall  not  repeal  this  law,  it  will  not  be  because  they 
are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it.  They  have  power  in  the  house  of 
representatives  greater  than  that  of  the  slave  states,  and,  when  they 
choose  to  exercise  it,  a  power  greater  even  here  in  the  senate.  The 
free  states  are  not  dull  scholars,  even  in  practical  political  strategy. 
When  you  shall  have  taught  them  that  a  compromise  law  establish- 
ing freedom  can  be  abrogated,  and  the  Union  nevertheless  stand, 
you  will  have  let  them  into  another  secret,  namely :  that  a  law  per- 
mitting or  establishing  slavery  can  be  repealed,  and  the  Uniou 
nevertheless  remain  firm.  If  you  inquire  why  they  do  not  stand 
by  their  rights  and  their  interests  more  firmly,  I  will  tell  you  to  the  - 
best  of  my  ability.  It  is  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  strength, 
and  therefore  unsuspecting,  and  slow  to  apprehend  danger.  The 
reason  why  you  prevail  in  so  many  contests,  is  because  you  are  in 
perpetual  fear. 

There  cannot  be  a  convocation  of  abolitionists,  however  imprac- 
ticable, in  Paneuil  hall  or  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  consists  of  men 
and  women  who  have  separated  themselves  from  all  effective  politi- 
cal parties,  and  who  have  renounced  all  political  agencies,  even 
though  they  resolve  that  they  will  vote  for  nobody,  not  even  for^ 
themselves,  to  carry  out  their  purposes,  and  though  they  practise  on 
that  resolution,  but  you  take  alarm,  and  your  agitation  renders 
necessary  such  compromises  2S  those  of  1820  and  1850.  We  are 
young  in  the  arts  of  politics;  you  are  old.  We  are  strong;  you 
are  weak.  We  are,  therefore,  over-confident,  careless,  and  indiffer- 
ent ;  you  are  vigilant  and  active,  These  are  traits  that  redound  to 
your  praise.  They  are  mentioned  not  in  your  disparagement  I 
say  only  that  there  may  be  an  extent  of  intervention,  of  a 
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on  your  aide,  which  may  induce  the  north,  at  some  time,  either  in 
this  or  in  some  future  generation,  to  adopt  your  tactics  and  follow 
your  example.  Remember  now,  that  by  unanimous  consent,  this 
new  law  will  be  a  repealable  statute,  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of 
the  Missouri  compromise.  It  stands  an  infinitely  worse  chance  of 
endiarance  than  that  compromise  did. 

The  Missouri  compromise  was  a  transaction  which  wise,  learned, 
patriotic  statesmen  agreed  to  surround  and  fortify  with  the  priuci- 
plea  of  a  compact  for  mutual  considerations,  passed  and  executed, 
and  therefore,  although  not  irrepealable  in  fact,  yet  irrepealable  in 
honor  and  conscience ;  and,  down  at  least  until  this  very  session  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  it  has  had  the  force  and  authority 
not  merely  of  an  act  of  congress,  but  of  a  covenant  between  the 
free  states  and  the  slave  states,  scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  coni?titu- 
tion  itself.  Now,  then,  who  are  your  contracting  parties  in  the  law 
establishing  governments  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  abrogating 
the  Missouri  compromise?  What  are  the  equivalents  in  this  law? 
What  has  the  north  given,  and  what  has  the  south  got  back  that 
makes  this  a  contract?  Who  pretends  that  it  is  anything  more  than 
an  ordinary  act  of  ordinary  legislation  ?  If,  then,  a  law  which  has 
all  the  forma  and  solemnities  recognized  by  common  consent  as  a 
compact,  and  is  covered  with  traditions,  cannot  stand  amid  tliis 
shuffling  of  this  balance  between  the  free  states  and  the  slave  stales, 
tell  me  what  chance  this  new  law  that  you  are  passing  will  have? 

You  are,  moreover  setting  a  precedent  which  abrogates  all  com- 
promises. Four  yeara  ago,  you  obtained  the  consent  of  a  portion 
of  the  free  states — enough  to  render  the  effort  at  immediate  repeal 
or  resistance  alike  impossible — to  what  we  regarded  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional act  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  That  was  declared, 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  persons  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
two  parties,  the  slave  states  and  free  states  in  congress,  an  irrepeal- 
able law — not  even  to  be  questioned,  although  it  violated  the  consti- 
tution. In  establishing  this  new  principle,  you  expose  that  law  also 
to  the  chances  of  repeal.  You  not  only  so  expose  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  but  there  is  no  solemnity  about  the  articles  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  which  does  not  bang  about  the  Mis- 
souri compromiae;  and  when  you  have  shown  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  can  be  repealed,  then  the  articles  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  are  subject  to  the  will  and  pleasure  and  the  caprice  of  a  tern- 
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porary  majority  in  congress.  Do  you,  then,  expect  that  the  free 
states  are  to  observe  compacts,  and  you  to  be  at  liberty  to  break 
tfaem ;  that  they  are  to  submit  to  laws  and  leave  them  on  the  statute 
book,  however  unconstitutional  and  however  grievous,  and  that  you 
are  to  rest  under  no  such  obligation?  I  think  it  is  not  a  reasonable 
expectation.  Say,  then,  who  from  the  north  will  be  bound  to  admit 
Kansas,  when  Kansas  shall  come  in  here,  if  she  shall  come  as  a 
slave  state? 

The  honorable  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs],  and  I  know 
he  is  as  sincere  as  he  is  ardent,  saya  if  he  shall  be  here  when 
Kansas  comes  as  a  free  state,  he  will  vote  for  her  admission.  I 
doubt  not  that  he  would;  but  he  will  not  be  here,  for  the  very- 
reason,  if  tliere  be  no  other,  that  he  would  vote  that  way.  When 
Oregon  or  Minnesota  shall  come  here  for  admission — within  one 
year,  or  two  years,  or  three  years  from  this  time — we  shall  then  see 
what  your  new  principle  is  worth  in  its  obligation  upon  the  slave- 
holding  states.  No ;  you  establish  no  principle,  you  only  abrogate 
a  principle  which  was  established  for  your  own  security  as  well  as 
ours;  and  while  you  think  you  are  abnegating  and  resigning  all 
power  and  all  authority  on  this  subject  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  territ<»ries,  you  are  only  getting  over  a  difficulty  in  settling 
this  question  in  the  organization  of  two  new  territories,  by  postpon-  - 
iug  it  till  they  come  here  to  be  admitted  as  states,  slave  or  free. 

In  saying  that  your  new  principle  will  not  be  established  by  this 
bill,  Treason  from  obvious,  clear,  well-settled  principles  of  human 
nature.  Slavery  and  freedom  are  antagonistical  elements  in  this 
country.  The  founders  of  the  constitution  framed  it  with  a  know- 
ledge of  that  antagonism,  and  suffered  it  to  continue,  that  it  might 
work  out  its  own  ends.  There  is  a  commercial  antagonism,  an  irre- 
concilable one,  between  the  systems  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor. 
They  have  been  at  war  with  each  other  ever  since  the  government 
was  established,  and  that  war  is  to  continue  forever.  The  contest, 
when  it  ripens  between  these  two  antagonistic  elements,  is  to  be  set^ 
tied  somewhere ;  it  is  to  be  settled  in  the  seat  of  central  power,  in 
the  federal  legislature.  The  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
central  government  to  determine  questions  as  often  as  they  shall 
arise  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  party,  and  refers  the  decision  of 
them  to  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  two  houses  of  congress.  It 
will  come  back  here,  then,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  escape  from  it. 
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This  antagonism  must  end  either  in  a  separation  of  the  i 
nifltic  parties  —  the  slaveholding  states  and  the  free  states  —  or, 
secondly,  in  the  complete  establishment  of  the  influence  of  the  slave 
power  over  the  free — or  else  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  establishment 
■of  the  superior  influence  of  freedom  over  the  interests  of  slavery. 
It  will  not  he  terminated  by  a  voluntary  secession  of  either  party. 
Commercial  intei'eats  bind  the  slave  status  and  the  free  states  together 
in  links  of  gold  that  are  riveted  with  iron,  and  they  cannot  be  broken 
by  passion  or  by  ambition.  Either  party  will  submit  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  other,  rather  than  yield  to  the  commercial  advantages 
of  this  Union.  Political  ties  bind  the  Union  together — a  common 
neeerisity,  and  not  merely  a  common  necessity,  but  the  common  in- 
terests of  empire — of  such  empire  as  the  world  has  never  before 
seen.  The  control  of  the  national  power  is  the  control  of  the  great 
■western  continent ;  and  the  control  of  this  continent  is  to  be  in  a 
very  few  years  the  eontroUing  influence  in  the  world.  Who  is  there 
north,  that  hates  slavery  so  much,  or  who,  south,  that  hates  emanci- 
pation so  intensely,  that  he  can  attempt,  with  any  hope  of  success, 
to  break  a  Union  thus  forged  and  welded  together?  I  have  always 
teard,  with  equal  pity  and  disgust,  threats  of  disunion  in  the  free 
states,  and  similar  threats  in  the  slaveholding  states.  I  know  that 
men  may  rave  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  tuider  great  political  ex- 
citement; but  I  know  that  when  it  comes  to  a  question  whether  this 
Union  shall  stand,  either  with  freedom  or  with  slavery,  the  masses 
will  uphold  it,  and  it  will  stand  until  some  inherent  vice  in  its  con- 
stitution, not  yet  disclosed,  shall  cause  its  dissolution.  Now,  enter- 
taining these  opinions,  there  are  for  me  only  two  alternatives,  viz.: 
either  to  let  slavery  gain  unlimited  sway,  or  so  to  exert  what  little 
power  and  influence  I  may  have,  as  to  secure,  if  I  can,  the  ultimate 
predominance  of  freedom. 

In  doing  this,  I  do  no  more  than  those  who  believe  the  slave 
power  is  rightest,  wisest,  and  best,  are  doing,  and  will  continue  to 
do,  with  my  free  consent,  to  establish  its  complete  supremacy.  If  , 
they  shall  succeed,  I  still  shall  be,  as  I  have  been,  a  loyal  citizen. 
If  we  succeed,  I  know  they  will  be  loyal  also,  because  it  will  be 
safest,  wisest,  and  best,  for  them  to  be  so.  The  question  is  one,  not 
of  a  day,  or  of  a  year,  but  of  many  years,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
many  generations.  Like  all  other  great  political  questions,  it  will 
be  attended  sometimes  hy  excitement,  sometimes  by  pi(psion,  and 
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sometimes,  perhaps,  even  by  faetioii ;  but  it  is  sure  to  be  settled  in  a 
constitutional  way,  without  any  violent  shock  to  society,  or  to  uny 
of  its  great  interests.  It  is,  moreover,  sure  to  be  settled  rightly ; 
because  it  will  be  settled  under  the  benign  influences  of  republican- 
ism and  Christianity,  according  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice, 
as  ascertained  by  human  reason.  In  pursuing  such  a  course,  it 
seems  to  me  obviously  as  wise  as  it  is  necessary  to  save  all  existing 
laws  and  constitutions  which  are  conservative  of  freedom,  and  to 
permit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  establisbment  of  no  new  ones  in  favor 
of  slavery;  and  thus  to  turn  away  the  thoughts  of  the  states  wIiIlH 
tolerate  slavery  from  political  efforts  to  perpetuate  what  in  its  nature 
cannot  be  perpetual,  to  the  more  wise  and  benign  policy  of  emanci- 
pation. 

This,  in  ray  humble  judgment,  is  the  simple,  easy  path  of  duty 
for  the  American  statesman.  I  will  not  contemplate  that  other  alter- 
native— the  greater  ascendency  of  the  slave  power.  I  believe  that 
if  it  ever  shall  come,  the  voice  of  freedom  will  cease  to  be  heard  in 
these  halls,  whatever  may  be  the  evils  and  dangers  which  slavery 
shall  produce.  I  say  this  without  disrespect  for  representatives  of 
slave  states,  and  I  say  it  because  the  rights  of  petition  and  of  debate 
on  that  subject  are  effectually  suppressed- — necessarily  suppressed — 
in  all  the  slave  states,  and  because  they  are  not  always  held  in  reve- ' 
rence  even  now,  in  the  two  houses  of  congress.  When  freedom  of 
speech  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  shall  have  ceased  to  exist 
in  congress,  then  I  shall  expect  to  see  slavery  not  only  luxuriating 
in  all  new  territories,  but  stealthily  creeping  even  into  the  free  states 
themselves.  Believing  this,  and  believing,  also,  that  complete  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  to  the  people  is  essential  to  public 
and  private  safety,  and  that  decline  and  ruin  are  sure  to  follow, 
always,  on  the  train  of  slavery,  I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  no  longer 
a  land  of  freedom  and  constitutional  liberty  when  slavery  shall  have 
thus  become  paramount.  Auferre,  trucidare  falsis  nominibus  vmperium 
atque  vhi  solitudinem  fadunt,  pacem  appellant. 

I  have  always  said  that  I  should  not  despond,  even  if  this  fearful 
measure  should  be  effected;  nor  do  I  now  despond.  Although, 
reasoning  from  my  present  convictions,  I  should  not  have  voted  foi 
the  compromise  of  1820,  I  have  labored,  in  the  very  spirit  of  those 
who  established  it,  to  save  the  landmark  of  freedom  which  it 
assigned.     I  have  not  spoken  irreverently,  even  of  the  compromise 
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of  1850,  which,  as  all  men  know,  I  opposed  ejtrnestly  and  with 
diligence.  Nevertheless,  I  have  always  preferred  the  compromisea 
of  the  constitution,  and  have  wanted  no  others,  I  feared  all  others. 
This  was  a  leading  principle  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  south 
[Mr.  Calhoun].     Said  he: 

"  I  see  my  W8j  in  the  constitution;  I  cannot  in  a  compromise.  A  compromise 
is  but  an  act  of  congress.  It  may  be  overruled  at  any  time.  It  gives  us  no  secu- 
rity. But  the  constitution  is  a  statute.  It  is  a  rock  on  which  we  can  stand,  and 
on  which  we  can  meet  our  friendB  from  the  non-slaveholding  statea  It  is  a  firm 
and  stable  ground,  on  which  we  can  better  stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism  than 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  compromise.  Let  us  be  done  with  compromises.  Let  us 
go  back  and  stand  upon  the  constitution." 

I  stood  Upon  this  ground  in  1850,  defending  freedom  upon  it  as 
Mr,  Calhoun  did  in  defending  slavery.  I  was  overruled  then,  and 
I  have  waited  since  without  proposing  to  abrogate  any  compromises. 

It  has  been  no  proposition  of  mine  to  abrogate  them  now ;  but 
the  proposition  has  come  from  another  quarter — from  an  adverse 
one.  It  is  about  to  prevail.  The  shifting  sands  of  compromise  are 
passing  from  under  my  feet,  and  they  are  now,  without  agency  of 
my  own,  taking  hold  again  on  the  rock  of  the  constitution.  It  shall 
be  no  fault  of  mine  if  they  do  not  remain  firm.  This  seems  to  me 
auspicious  of  better  days  and  wiser  legislation.  Through  all  the 
darkness  and  gloom  of  the  present  hovir,  bright  stars  are  breaking, 
that  inspire  me  with  hope,  and  excite  me  to  perseverance.  They 
show  that  the  day  of  compromises  has  passed  forever,  aud  that 
henceforward  all  great  questions  between  freedom  and  slavery  legi- 
timately coming  here — and  none  other  can  come — shall  be  decided, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  upon  their  merits,  by  a  fair  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power,  and  not  by  bargains  of  equivocal  prudence,  if  not  of 
doubtfiil  morality. 

The  house  of  representatives  has,  and  it  always  will  have,  an 
increasing  majority  of  members  from  the  free  states.  On  this  occa- 
sion, that  house  has  not  been  altogether  faithless  to  the  interests  of 
the  free  states ;  for  although  it  has  taken  away  the  charter  of  free- 
dom from  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  it  has  at  the  same  time  told  this 
proud  body,  in  language  which  compels  acquiescence,  that  in  sub- 
mitting the  question  of  its  restoration,  it  would  submit  it  not  merely 
to  interested  citizens,  but  to  the  alien  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
also.     So  the  great  interests  of  humanity  are,  after  all,  thanks  to  the 
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house  of  representitives,  and  thanks  to  God,  submitted  to  the  voice 
of  human  nature. 

I  see  one  more  sign  of  hope.  The  great  support  of  slavery  in  the 
BOLith  has  been  its  alliance  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  north. 
By  means  of  that  alliance  it  obtained-  paramount  influence  in  this 
government  about  the  year  1800,  which,  from  that  time  to  this,  with 
but  few  and  slight  interruptions,  it  has  maintained.  While  demo- 
cracy in  the  nortli  baa  thuH  been  supporting  slavery  in  the  south, 
the  people  of  the  north  have  been  learning  more  profoundly  the 
principles  of  republicanism  and  of  free  government.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  which  you,  sir,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  [Mr.  Stuart],  I  am  sure,  willnotgainsay,  that  at  this  moment, 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  more  complete  divergence  of  the  federal 
government  in  favor  of  slavery  than  ever  before,  the  sentiment  of 
universal  liberty  is  stronger  in  al!  free  states  than  it  ever  was  before. 
With  that  principle  the  present  democratic  party  must  now  come 
into  a  closer  contest,  'J'heir  prestige  of  democracy  is  fast  waning, 
by  reason  of  the  hard  service  which  their  alliance  with  their  aiave- 
holding  brethren  has  imposed  upon  them.  That  party  perseveres, 
as  indeed  it  must,  by  reason  of  its  very  constitution,  in  that  service, 
and  thus  comes  into  closer  conflict  with  elements  of  true  democracy, 
and  for  that  reason  is  destined  to  lose,  and  is  fast  losing,  the  power  ■ 
which  it  has  held  so  firmly  and  so  long.  That  power  will  not  be 
restored  until  the  principle  established  here  now  shall  be  reversed, 
and  a  constitution  shall  be  given,  not  only  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
but  also  to  every  other  national  territory,  which  will  be,  not  a  tabula 
rasa,  but  a  constitution  securing  equal,  universal,  and  perpetual 
freedom. 


THE  IMMEDIATE  ADMISSION  OP  KANSAS. ' 

To  OBTAIN  empire  is  easy  and  common  ;  to  govern  it  well  is  diffi- 
cult and  rare  indeed,  I  salute  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  exercise  of  its  most  important  function,  that  of  extending  the 
federal  constitution  over  added  domains,  and  I  salute  especially  the 
senate  in  the,  moat  august  of  all  its  manifold  characters,  itself  a  con- 
gress of  thirty-one  free,  equal,  sovereign  states,  assembled  to  decide 

■  Speech  In  tlia  United  Slates  Senate,  April  9, 1656.    See  Memoir,  antt.  page  S9, 
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whether  the  majestic  and  friiternal  circle  shall  be  opened  to  receive 
yet  another  free,  equal  and  sovereign  state. 

The  constitution  prescribes  only  two  qualifications  for  new  states, 
namely — a  substantial  civil  community,  and  a  republican  govern- 
ment,    Kansas  has  both  of  these. 

The  circumstances  of  Kansas,  and  her  relations  towards  the  Union, 
are  peculiar,  anomalous,  and  deeply  interesting.  Tbe  United  States 
acquired  the  province  of  Louisiana  (which  included  tbe  present 
territory  of  Kansas)  from  France,  in  1803,  by  a  treaty,  in  which 
they  agreed  that  its  inhabitants  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
Federal  Union,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  Kansas  was  in  1820  assigned  as  a  home  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  to  several  savage  Indian  tribes,  and  closed  against  immi- 
gration and  all  other  than  aboriginal  civilization,  but  not  without  a 
cofemporaneous  pledge  to  the  American  people  and  to  mankind, 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  be  tolerated 
therein  forever.  In  1864,  congress  directed  a  removal  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  organized  and  opened  Kansas  to  civilization,  but  by  the 
same  act  rescinded  the  pledge  of  perpetual  dedication  to  freedom, 
and  substituted  for  it  another,  which  declared  that  the  [future]  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  establish  or  to  exclude 
slavery,  as  they  should  decide  through  the  action  of  a  republican 
governmeDt  which  congress  modeled  and  authorized  them  to  estab- 
lish, under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  Notwithstanding 
this  latter  pledge,  when  the  newly  associated  people  of  Kansas,  in 
1855,  were  proceeding  with  the  machinery  of  popular  elections,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  congress,  to  choose  legislative  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  that  republican  government,  armed  bands 
of  invaders  from  the  state  of  Missouri  entered  the  territory,  seized 
the  polls,  overpowered  or  drove  away  the  inhabitants,  usurped  the 
elective  franchise,  deposited  false  and  spurious  ballots  without  regard 
to  regularity  of  qualification  or  of  numbers,  procured  official  certifi- 
cates of  the  result  by  fraud  and  force,  and  thus  created  and  consti- 
tuted legislative  bodies  to  act  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  territory.  These  legislative  bodies  afterward  assembled,  assumed 
to  be  a  legitimate  legislature,  set  forth  a  code  of  municipal  laws, 
i  public  offices  and  filled  them  with  officers  appointed  for  con- 
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siderable  periods  by  themBelves,  and  thus  establiKhed  a  complete  and 
effective  foreign  tyranny  over  the  people  of  the  territory.  These 
bigh-hauded  transactions  wei^e  consummated  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  establishing  African  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution 
within  the  territory  by  force,  in  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of 
the  people  solemnly  guarantied  to  them  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  been  an 
accessory  to  these  political  transactions,  with  full  complicity  in 
regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  committed.  He  has 
adopted  the  usurpation,  and  made  it  his  own,  and  he  is  now  miiin- 
tainiug  it  with  the  military  arm  of  the  republic.  Thus  Kansas  has 
been  revolutionized,  and  she  now  lies  subjugated  and  prostrated  at 
the  foot  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  while  he,  through  the 
agency  of  a  foreign  tyranny  established  within  her  borders,  is  forci- 
bly introducing  and  establishing  slavery  there,  in  contempt  and 
defiance  of  the  organic  law.  These  extraordinary  transactions  have 
been  attended  by  civil  commotions,  in  which  property,  life,  and  lib- 
erty, have  been  exposed  to  violence,  and  these  commotions  still 
continue  to  threaten,  not  only  the  territory  itself,  but  als<)  the  adjacent 
states,  with  the  calamities  and  disasters  of  civil  war. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  charges  against  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  this  statement  of  the  condition  and 
relations  of  Kansas  imports.  I  shall  proceed,  without  fear  and  with- 
out reserve,  to  make  them  good.  The  maxim,  that  a  sacred  veil 
must  be  drawn  over  the  beginning  of  all  government'*,  does  not  hold 
under  our  system.  I  shall  first  call  the  accuser  into  the  presence  of 
ihe  senate — then  examine  the  defenses  which  the  president  has  made 
—and,  last,  submit  the  evidences  by  which  he  is  convicted. 

The  people  of  Kansas  know  whether  these  charges  are  true  or 
false.  They  have  adopted  them,  and,  on  the  ground  of  the  high 
political  necessity  which  the  wrongs  they  have  endured,  and  are  yet 
enduring,  and  the  dangers  through  which  they  have  already  passed, 
and  the  perils  to  which  they  are  yet  exposed,  have  created,  they 
have  provisionally  organized  themselves  as  a  state,  and  that  state  is 
now  here,  by  its  two  chosen  senators  and  one  representative,  stand- 
ing outside  at  the  doors  of  congress,  applying  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  as  a  means  of  relief  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of 
peace,  freedom  and  safety.  This  new  state  is  the  president's  respon- 
sible accuser. 

Vol.  IV.  Gl 
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The  president  of  the  United  States,  without  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  hia  accuser  at  the  capital,  anticipated  the  accusations 
and  submitted  iiis  defenses  against  them  to  congress.  The  first  one 
of  these  defenses  was  contained  in  his  annual  message,  which  was 
communicated  to  congress  on  the  30th  of  December,  1865,  I 
examine  it. .  You  shall  see  at  once  that  the  president's  mind  was 
oppressed — was  full  of  sometbing,  too  large  and  burdensome  to  be 
concealed,  and  yet  too  critical  to  be  told, 

Mark,  if  you  please,  the  state  of  the  case  at  that  time.  So  early 
as  August,  1855,  the  people  of  Kansas  bad  denounced  the  legisla- 
ture. They  had  at  voluntary  elections  ehosen  Mr  A.  H.  Reeder  to 
represent  them  in  the  present  congress,  instead  of  J,  W.  Whitfield, 
who  held  a  certificate  of  election  under  the  autbority  of  the  legisla- 
ture. They  had  also,  on  the  23d  day  of  October,  1855,  by  similar 
voluntary  elections,  constituted  at  Topeka  an  organic  convention, 
which  framed  a  constitution  for  the  projected  state.  They  had  also, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1855,  at  similar  volantary  elections, 
adopted  that  constitution,  and  its  tenor  was  fully  known.  It  pro- 
vided for  elections  to  be  held  throughout  the  new  state  on  the  15t!i 
of  January,  1856,  to  fill  the  offices  created  by  it,  and  it  also  required 
the  executive  and  legislative  officers,  thus  to  be  chosen,  to  assemble 
at  Topeka  on  the  4tb  day  of  March,  1856,  to  inaugurate  the  new 
state  provisionally,  and  to  take  the  necessary  means  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  senators,  who,  together  with  a  representative  already  chosen, 
should  submit  the  constitution  to  congress  at  an  early  day,  and  apply 
for  the  admis.sion  of  the  state  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  All  these 
proceedings  had  been  based  on  the  grounds  that  the  territorial  autho- 
rities of  Kansas  had  been  established  by  armed  foreign  usurpation, 
and  were  nevertheless  sustained  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  A  constitutional  obligation  required  the  president  "to  give 
to  congress,"  in  his  annual  message,  "information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union."  Here  is  all  "the  information"  which  the  president 
gave  to  congress  concerning  the  events  in  Kansas,  and  its  relations 
to  the  Union : 

"  In  the  territory  of  Kansas,  there  have  been  nets  prejudicial  (o  good  order,  but 
as  yet  none  have  occurred  under  circumstances  to  justify  the  interposition  of  the 
federal  executive.     That  could  only  be  iti  rase  of  obstruction  to  federal  la 


organized  resistance  to  territorial  law,  assuming  thfi   character  of  insurrection, 
which,  if  it  should  occur,  it  would  be  my  duty  promptly  to  overcome  and  sup- 
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press.     I  cherish  the  hope,  howeyer,  that    h  h  ward 

event  will  be  prevented  by  the  sound  sens  p  y  wh   by 

its  organic  law,  possessing  the  right  to  de      m  w 

are  entitled,  while  deporting  themselves       ac  to  ft  ise         h 

right,  and  must  be  protected  in  the  enjojm  w  te  th 

part  of  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states.' 

This  information  implies,  that  no  invasion,  usurpation,  or  tyranny, 
has  been  committed  within  the  territory  by  strangers ;  and  that  the 
provisional  state  organization  now  going  forward  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  also  prejudicial  to  good  order,  and  insurrectionary.  It 
menaces  the  people  of  Kansas  with  a  threat,  that  tie  president  will 
"  overcome  and  suppress  "  them.  It  mocks  them  with  a  promise, 
that,  if  they  shall  hereafter  deport  themselves  properly,  under  the 
control  of  authorities  by  which  they  have  been  disfranchised,  in 
determining  institutions  which  have  been  already  forcibly  deter- 
mined for  them  by  foreign  invasion,  that  then  they  "  must  be  pro- 
tected against  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states," 

The  president,  however,  not  content  with  a  statement  so  obscure 
and  unfair,  devotes  a  third  part  of  the  annual  message  to  argumen- 
tiitive  speculations  bearing  on  the  character  of  his  accuser.  Each 
state  has  two  and  no  more  senators  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  determining  the  apportionment  of  repr  s  ntat  v  n  he 
house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  electoral  coll  g  s  an  o  g  the 
states,  three-fifths  of  all  the  slaves  in  any  state  a  e  nume  ated. 
The  slavebolding  or  non-slaveholding  character  of  a  st  te  s  d  ter- 
miaed,  not  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Un  o  as  a  tate  but 
at  that  earlier  period  of  its  political  life  in  which,  being  called  a  ter- 
ritory, it  is  politically  dependent  on  the  United  States,  or  on  some 
foreign  sovereign.  Slavery  is  tolerated  in  some  of  the  states,  and 
forbidden  in  others.  Affecting  the  industrial  and  economical  sys- 
tems of  the  several  states,  as  slavery  and  freedom  do,  this  diversity 
of  practice  concerning  them  early  worked  out  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence of  conditions,  interests,  and  ambitions,  among  the  states,  and 
divided  and  arrayed  them  into  two  classes.  The  balance  of  political 
power  between  these  two  classes  in  the  federal  .system  is  sensibly 
affected  by  the  accession  of  any  new  state  to  either  of  them.  Each 
state,  therefore,  watches  jealously  the  settlement,  growth,  and  in- 
choate slavebolding  and  nun-slaveholding  characters  of  territories, 
which  may  ultimately  come  into  the  Union  as  states.  It  has  resulted 
&om  these  circumstances,  that  slavery,  in  relations  purely  political 
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and  absolutely  federal,  is  an  element  which  enters  with  more  or  less 
activity  into  many  national  questions  of  finance,  of  revenue,  of 
expenditure,  of  protection,  of  free  trade,  of  patronage,  of  peace,  of 
war,  of  annexation,  of  defense,  and  of  conijuest,  and  modifies  opin- 
ions concerning  constructions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  distribution 
of  powers  between  the  Union  and  the  several  states  by  which  it  is 
constituted.  Slavery,  under  these  political  and  federal  aspects  alone, 
enters  into  the  transactions  in  Kansas,  with  which  the  president  and 
congress  are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  he  disingenuously  alludt;s  to 
those  transactions  in  his  defense,  as  if  they  were  identified  with  that 
moral  discussion  of  slavery  which  he  regards  as  odious  and  alarm- 
ing, and  without  any  other  claim  to  consideration.  Thus  he  alludes 
to  the  question  hefore  us  as  belonging  to  a 

"  Political  agitatjon  concerning  a  matter  which  consists  (a  a,  great  extent  of 
exa^eration  of  inevitable  evils,  or  over-zeal  in  social  improvement,  or  mere 
imagination  of  grievance,  having  but  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  eon- 
stitutional  functions  of  the  federal  government,  aad  menacing  the  stability  of  the 
constitution  and  the  integrity  of  (he  Union." 

In  like  manner  the  president  assails  and  stigmatizes  those  who 
defend  and  maintain  the  cause  of  Kansas,  as 

"  Men  of  narrow  views  and  sectional  purposes,  engaged  in  those  wild  and  chi- 
merical schemes  of  social  change  which  are  generated  one  after  another  in  the 
unstable  minds  of  visionary  sophists  and  interested  agitators — 'mad  men,  raising 
the  storm  of  frenzy  and  faction,'  'sectional  agitatars,'  'enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion, who  have  surrendered  themselves  so  far  to  a  fanatical  devotion  to  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  relatively  few  Africans  in  the  United  States,  as  totally  to 
abandon  and  disregard  the  interests  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  Americans,  and 
trample  under  foot  the  injunctions  of  moral  and  constitutional  obligation,  and  to 
engage  in  plans  of  vindictive  hostility  against  those  who  are  associated  with  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  heritage  of  our  free  institutions.' " 


The  president's  defense  on  this  occasion,  if  not  a  matter  simply 
personal,  is  at  least  one  of  temporary  and  ephemeral  importance. 
Possibly,  all  the  advantages  he  will  gain  by  transferring  to  his  accu- 
ser a  portion  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  abolition  and  aboli- 
tionists, can  be  spared  to  him.  It  would  be  wise,  however,  for  thosa 
whose  interests  are  inseparable  from  slavery,  to  reflect  that  abolition 
will  gain  an  equivalent  benefit  from  the  identification  of  the  presi- 
dent's defense  with  their  cherished  institution.  Abolition  is  a  slow 
but  irrepressible  uprising  of  principles  of  natural  justice  and  human' 
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ity,  obnoxioua  to  prejudice,  because  they  conflict  i n convenient! j 
with  existing  materia!,  social,  and  political  iiitereste.  It  belongs  to 
others  than  statesmen,  charged  with  the  care  of  present  interests,  to 
conduct  the  social  reformation  of  mankind  in  its  broadest  bearings. 
I  leave  to  abolitionists  their  own  work  of  self- vindication.  I  may, 
however,  remind  slaveholders  that  there  is  a  time  when  oppression 
and  persecution  cease  to  be  effectual  against  such  movements;  and 
then  the  odium  they  have  before  unjustly  incurred  becomes  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  and  power.  Christianity,  blindly  maligned  during 
three  centuries,  by  prsetors,  governors,  senates,  councils,  and  empe- 
rors, towered  above  its  enemies  in  a  fourth ;  and  even  the  crosS  on 
which  its  founder  had  expired,  and  which  therefore  was  the  emblem 
of  its  shame,  became  the  sign  under  which  it  went  forth  evermore 
thereafter,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Abolition  is  yet  only  in  ita 
first  century. 

The  president  raises  in  his  defense  a  false  issue,  and  elaborates  an 
irrelevant  argument  to  prove  that  congress  has  no  right  or  power, 
nor  has  any  sister  state  any  right  or  power,  to  interfere  within  a 
slave  state,  by  legislation  or  force,  to  abolish  slavery  therein — as  if 
you,  or  I,  or  any  other  responsible  man,  ever  maintained  the  con- 
trary. 

The  president  distorts  the  constitution  from  its  simple  text,  so  aa 
to  make  it  expressly  and  directly  defend,  protect,  and  guaranty 
African  slavery.  Thus  he  alleges  that  "the  government"  which 
resulted  from  the  Revolution  was  a  "Federal  Eepublic  of  the  free 
white  men  of  the  colonies,"  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  asserts  the  political  equality  of  al!  men,  and 
even  the  constitution  itself  careful ly  ^void.s  any  political  recognition, 
not  merely  of  slavery,  but  of  the  diversity  of  races.  The  president 
represents  the  fathers  as  having  contemplated  and  provided  for  a 
permanent  increase  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  some  of  the  states, 
and  therefore  forbidden  congress  to  touch  slavery  in  the  way  of 
attack  or  offense,  and  as  having  therefore  also  placed  it  under  the 
general  safeguard  of  the  constitution ;  whereas  the  fathers,  by  au- 
thorizing congress  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade  after  1808,  as  a 
means  of  attack,  inflicted  on  slavery  in  the  states  a  blow,  of  which 
they  expected  it  to  languish  immediately,  and  ultimately  to  expire. 

The  president  closes  his  defense  in  the  annual  message  with  & 
deliberate  assault,  very  incongruous  in  such  a  place,  upon  some  of 
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the  northern  states  At  the  same  time  he  abstains,  with  marked 
caution,  from  naming  the  accused  states,  Tliey,  however,  receive  a 
comphment  at  his  huid^  by  way  of  giving  keenness  to  his  rebuke, 
which  enables  Ub  to  identify  them.  They  are  northern  states 
"  which  were  conspicuous  in  founding  the  repubhc."  All  of  the 
original  northern  states  were  conspicuous  in  that  great  transaction. 
All  of  them,  therefore,  are  accused.  The  offense  charged  is,  that 
they  disregard  their  constitutional  obligations,  and  although  "con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  heal  admitted  and  palpable  social  evils  of 
their  own,  confessedly  within  their  jurisdiction,  they  engage  in  an 
offensive,  hopeless,  and  illegal  Hndertaliing,  to  reform  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  southern  states,  at  the  peril  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  all  the  countless  benefits  which  it  has 
conferred."  I  challenge  the  president  to  the  proof,  in  behalf  of 
Massachusetts;  although  I  have  only  the  interest  common  to  all 
Americans  and  to  all  men  in  her  great  fame.  What  one  corporate 
or  social  evil  is  there,  of  which  she  is  conscious,  and  conscious  also 
of  inabihly  to  heal  it?  Is  it  ignorance,  prejudice,  bigotry,  vice, 
crime,  public  disorder,  poverty,  or  disease,  afflicting  the  minds  or 
the  bodies  of  her  people?  There  she  stands.  Survey  her  univer- 
sities, colleges,  academies,  observatories,  primary  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  penal  codes,  and  penitentiaries.  Descend  into  her  quarries, 
■walk  over  her  fields  and  through  her  gardens,  observe  her  manufae- 
tories  of  a  thousand  various  fabrics,  watch  her  steamers  ascending 
every  river  and  inlet  on  your  own  coast,  and  her  shipp,  displaying 
their  canvas  on  every  sea;  follow  her  fishermen  in  their  adventu- 
rous voyages  from  her  own  and  adjacent  bays  to  the  icy  ocean  under 
either  pole ;  and  then  return  and  enter  her  hospitals,  which  cure  or 
relieve  suffering  humanity  in  every  condition  and  at  every  period 
of  life,  from  the  lying-in  to  the  second  childhood,  and  which  not 
only  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  speech 
to  the  dumb,  but  also  bring  back  wandering  reason  to  the  insane, 
and  teach  even  the  idiot  to  think!  Massachusetts,  sir,  is  a  model 
of  states,  worthy  of  all  honor ;  and  though  she  was  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  the  states  in  the  establishment  of  republican  institutions 
here,  she  is  even  more  conspicuous  atill  for  the  municipal  wisdom 
with  which  she  has  made  them  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  her 
people,  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  republic  itaelf. 
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In  behalf  of  New  York,  for  whom  it  is  my  right  and  duty  to 
speak,  I  defy  the  presidential  accuser,  Mark  her  tranquil  magnani- 
mity, which  becomes  a  state  for  whose  delivery  from  tyranny 
Schuyler  devised  and  labored,  who  received  her  political  constitu- 
tion from  Hamilton,  her  intellectual  and  physical  development  from 
Clinton,  and  her  lessons  in  humanity  from  Jay.  As  she  waves  her 
wand  over  the  continent,  trade  forsakes  the  broad  natural  channels 
which  conveyed  it  before  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  and 
to  the  gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  and  obedient  to  her  com- 
mand pours  itself  through  her  artificial  channels  into  her  own  once 
obscure  seaport.  She  .stretches  her  wand  again  towards  the  ocean, 
and  the  commerce  of  all  the  continents  concentrates  itself  at  her 
feet;  and  with  it,  strong  and  full  floods  of  immigration  ride  in,  con- 
tributing labor,  capital,  art,  valor,  and  enterprise,  to  perfect  and 
embellish  our  ever- widening  empire. 

When,  and  on  what  occasion,  has  Massachusetts  or  New  Yoi'k 
officiously  and  illegally  intruded  herself  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
sister  states,  to  modify  or  reform  their  institutions?  No,  no,  sir. 
Their  faults  have  been  quite  different.  They  have  conceded  too 
oiten  and  too  much  for  their  own  just  dignity  and  influence  in  fed- 
eral administration,  to  the  querulous  complaints  of  the  states  in 
whose  behalf  the  president  arraigns  them.  I  thank  the  president  ■ 
for  the  insult  which,  though  so  deeply  unjust,  was  perhaps  needful 
to  arouse  them  to  their  duty  in  this  great  emergency. 

The  president,  in  this  connection,  reviews  the  acquisitions  of  new 
domain,  the  organization  of  new  territories,  and  the  admission  of 
new  states,  and  arrives  at  results  which  miist  be  as  agreeably  sur- 
prising to  the  slave  states,  as  they  are  astounding  to  the  free  states. 
He  finds  that  the  former  have  been  altogether  guiltless  of  political 
ambition,  while  he  convicts  the  latter  not  only  of  unjust  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  also  of  false  and  fraudulent  clamor  against  the 
slave  states,  to  cover  their  own  aggressions.  Notwithstanding  the 
president's  elaborated  misconceptions,  these  historical  facts  remain, 
namely — that  no  acquisition  whatever  has  ever  been  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  free  states,  and  with  a  view  to  their  aggrandizement; 
that  Louisiana  and  Florida,  incidentally  acquired  for  general  and 
important  national  objects,  have  already  yielded  to  the  slave  states 
three  states  of  their  own  class,  while  Texas  was  avowedly  annexed 
as  a  means  of  security  to  slavery,  and  one  slave  state  has  been 
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already  admitted  from  that  acquisition,  and  congress  baa  stipulated 
for  the  admission  of  four  more ;  that  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the 
admission  of  California  a  free  state,  the  slave  states  have  obtained  a 
virtual  repeal  of  the  Mexican  law  which  forbade  slavery  in  New 
Mexico  and  Utah ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that  extraordinary 
legislation,  congress  has  also  rescinded  the  prohibition  of  slavery, 
which,  in  1820,  was  extended  over  all  that  part  of  Louisiana,  except 
Missouri,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude.  Sir,  the  real  crime  of  the  northern  states  is  this: 
they  are  forty  degrees  too  high  on  the  arc  of  north  latitude. 

I  dismiss  for  the  present  the  president's  first  defense  against  the 
accusation  of  the  new  state  of  Kansas. 

On  the  24th  of  Jiinuary,  1856,  when  no  important  event  had  hap- 
pened which  was  unknown  at  tlie  date  of  tbe  president's  annual 
mcrtsage,  he  submitted  to  congress  his  second  defense,  in  the  fomi 
ol'  a  special  message.  In  this  paper,  the  president  deplores,  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  troubles  which  have  occurred  in  Kansas,  delays  of 
the  organization  of  the  territory,  which  have  been  permitted  by  the 
governor,  Mr.  Reeder.  The  organic  law  was  passed  by  congress  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1854,  but  on  that  day  there  was  not  one  lawful 
elector,  citizen,  or  inhabitant,  within  the  territory,  while  the  question, 
whether  slavery  or  universal  freedom  should  be  established  there, 
was  devolved  practically  on  the  first  legislative  bodies  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  who  were  to  become  thereafter  the  inhabitants  of 
Kansas.  The  election  for  the  first  legislative  bodies  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  be  held  on  the  30th  of  March,  1855 ;  and  the  2d 
day  of  July,  1865,  was  designated  for  the  organization  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  only  civilized  community  that  was  in  contact 
with  the  new  territory  was  Missouri,  a  slaveholding  state,  at  whose 
instance  the  prohibition  of  slavery  within  the  territory  had  been 
abrogated,  so  that  she  might  attempt  to  colonize  it  with  slaves.  Im- 
migrants were  invited  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  pledge  that  the 
people  of  the  new  territory  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  establish 
or  prohibit  slavery.  A  special  election,  however,  was  held  within 
the  territory  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1854,  without  any  pre- 
liminary census  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a 
delegate  who  might  sit  without  a  right  to  vote  in"  congress,  during 
the  second  session  of  the  tbirty-third  congress,  which  wiis  to  begin 
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on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1854,  and  to  end  on  the  third  day 
of  March,  1855.  Mr,  J,  W.  Whitfield  was  certified  to  be  elected. 
There  were  vehement  complaints  of  illegality  in  the  election,  but 
his  title  was  nevertheless  not  contested,  for  the  palpable  reasons,  that 
an  investigation,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  territory,  during  ao 
Bhort  a  session  of  congress,  would  be  impossible,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion was  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  Yet  the  president  laments 
that  the  governor  neglected  to  order  the  first  election  for  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  new  territory  to  be  held  simultaneously  with 
that  hurried  congressional  election.     He  assign  his  reasons: 

"  Any  question  appertjiining  to  the  qualifications  of  persons  voting  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  terrilory  would  (in  tliat  case,  incidentally)  have  necessarily  passed 
imder  the  supervision  of  con}rress  (meaning  the  house  of  representatives),  and 
would  have  been  determined  before  conflicting  passions  had  been  inflamed  by 
time,  and  before  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  for  systematic  interfer- 
ence by  the  people  of  individual  states." 

Could  the  president,  in  any  explicit  arrangement  of  words,  more 
distinctly  have  confessed  bis  disappointment  in  failing  to  secure  a. 
merely  formal  election  of  legislative  bodies  within  the  territory,  in 
fraud  of  the  organic  law,  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  of  the  cause 
of  natural  justice  and  humanity? 

The  president  then  proceeds  to  launch  severe  denunciations  against 
wliitt  be  calls  a  propagandist  attempt  to  colonize  the  territory  with 
opponents  of  slavery.  The  whole  American  continent  has  been 
undergoing  a  process  of  colonization,  in  many  forms,  throughout  a 
period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  only  common  element 
of  all  those  forms  was  propagandism.  Were  not  tbe  voyages  of 
Columbus  propagandist  expeditions  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome?  Was  not  tbe  wide  occupation  of  Spanish  America  a 
propagandism  of  the  Catholic  church?  The  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  Pilgrims ;  of  the  New  Netherlands  by  the  reformers 
of  Holland ;  the  later  plantation  of  the  Mohawk  valley  by  the  Pala- 
tines; tbeestablishment  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Friends;  the  mission 
of  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  same  state;  the  foundation 
of  Maryland  by  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  colony  of  British  catholics; 
tlie  settlement  of  Jamestown  by  the  Cavaliers  and  Churchmen  of 
Eiigland;  that  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Huguenots:  Were  not  all 
these  propagandist  colonizations?  Was  not  Texas  settled  by  a 
colony  of  slaveholders,   and  California  by  companies  of  freemen? 

Vol.  IV.  62 
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Yet  never  before  did  any  prince,  king,  emporor,  or  president,  de- 
nounce such  colonizations.  Does  any  law  of  nature  or  nations 
forbid  them?  Does  any  public  authority  quarantine,  on  tbe  ground 
of  opinion,  the  ships  which  are  continually  pouring  into  the  gates 
of  New  York  whole  religious  societies,  from  Ireland,  Wales,  Ger- 
many, and  Norway,  with  their  pastors,  and  clerks,  and  choirs? 

But  the  president  charges  that  the  propagandists  entered  Kansaa 
with  a  design  to  "  anticipate  and  force  the  determination  of  the 
slavery  question  within  the  territory  "  (in  favor  of  freedom),  forget- 
ting, nevertheless,  that  he  has  only  just  before  deplored  a  failure  of 
his  own  to  anticipate  and  force  the  determination  of  that  question  in 
favor  of  slavery,  by  a  coup  de  main,  in  advance  even  of  their  depart- 
ure from  their  homes  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  in  Europe.  lie 
charges,  moreover,  that  the  propagandists  designed  to  "  prevent  the 
free  and  natural  action  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  intended  organiza 
tion  of  the  territory,"  when,  in  fact,  they  were  pursuing  the  only 
free  and  natural  course  to  organize  it  by  immigrating  and  becoming 
permanent  inhabitants,  citizens  and  electors  of  Kansas.  Not  one 
unlawful  or  turbulent  act  has  been  hitherto  charged  against  any  one 
of  the  propagandists  of  freedom.  Mark,  now,  an  extraordinary 
inconsistency  of  the  president.  On  the  29lh  of  June,  1854,  only 
twenty-nine  days  after  the  opening  of  the  territory,  and  before  one 
of  these  emigrants  had  reached  Kansas,  or  even  Missouri,  a  prt)pa- 
gandist  association,  but  not  of  emigrants,  named  the  Platte  County 
Self-Defensive  Association,  assembled  at  "Weston,  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  Missouri,  in  the  interest  of  slavery ;  and  it  published,  through 
the  organ  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  at  that  place,  a  reso- 
lution, that  "  when  called  upon  by  any  citizen  of  Kansas,  its  mem 
hers  would  hold  tliemselves  in  readiness  to  assist  in  removing  any 
and  all  emigrants  who  should  go  there  under  the  aid  of  northern 
emigrant  societies."  This  association  afterward  often  made  good  its 
atrocious  threats,  hy  violence  against  the  property,  peace  and  lives 
of  unoffending  citizens  of  Kansas.  But  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  from  denouncing  it,  does  not  even  nolo  its  existence. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  on  territories  ingeniously  elahorale 
the  president's  charge,  and  arraign  Massachusetts,  her  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,  and  her  emigrants.  "What  has  Massachusetts  done  worthy 
of  censure  ?  Before  the  Kansas  organic  law  was  passed  by  con- 
gress, Massachusetts,  on  application,  granted  to  some  of  her  citizens, 
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who  were  engaged  in  "  taking  up  "  new  lands  in  western  regions, 
one  of  those  commoa  charters  which  are  used  by  all  asaociatioiiH — 
industrial,  moral,  social,  scientific  and  religious — iiow-a-days,  instead 
of  cijpartnerships,  for  the  more  convenient  transaction  of  their  fiscal 
affairs.  The  actual  capital  is  some  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Neither 
the  granting  of  the  charter,  nor  any  legislative  action  of  the  associa- 
tion under  it,  was  morally  wrong.  To  emigrate  from  one  state  or 
territory  singly,  or  in  company  with  others,  with  or  without  incurpa- 
ration  by  statute,  is  a  right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  IS  a  right  of  every  freeman  in  the  world.  The  state  that  denies 
this  right  IS  1  tyranny — the  subject  to  whom  it  is  denied  is  aslave. 
Such  free  emigration  is  the  chief  element  of  American  progress  and 
civilization  Without  it,  there  could  be  no  community,  no  political 
terntory,  no  stat«  in  Kansas.  Without  it,  there  could  have  been  no 
United  States  of  America.  To  retain  and  carry  into  Kansas  cher- 
ished political,  as  well  as  moral,  social,  and  religious  convictions,  ia 
a  right  of  every  emigrant.  Must  emigrants  to  that  territory  carry 
there  only  their  persons,  and  leave  behind  their  minds  and  souls, 
disembodied  and  wandering  in  their  native  lauds?  They  only  are 
fit  founders  of  a  state  who  exercise  independence  of  opinion;  and  it 
is  to  the  exercise  of  that  right  that  our  new  states,  equally  with  all 
the  older  ones,  owe  their  intelligence  and  vigor. 

"  There  are,  who,  distant  from  their  native  soil. 

Still  for  their  own  and  country's  glory  toil ; 

While  some,  fast  rooted  to  tiieir  parent  spot, 

In  life  are  useless,  and  in  death  for^t." 

It  is  not  morally  wrong  for  Massachusetts  to  aid  her  sons,  by  » 
charter,  to  do  what  in  itself  is  innocent  and  commendable.  The 
president  and  the  majority  of  the  committee  maintain  that  such  a.sso- 
ciations  are  in  violation  of  national  or  at  least  of  international  laws. 
Here  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  here  are  the 
statutes  at  large,  in  ten  volumes  octavo.  Let  the  president  or  hia 
defenders  pointout  the  inhibition.  They  specify,  particularly,  that  the 
action  of  the  state  violates  a  law  of  comity,  which  regulates  the  inter- 
course of  independent  states,  and  especially  the  intercourse  between 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Union.  Here  are  Tattel  and  Burlama- 
qui.  Let  them  point  out  in  these  pages  this  law  of  comity.  There 
is  no  law  of  comity  which  forbids  nations  from  permitting  and 
encouraging  emigration,   on  the  ground   of  opinion.     Moreover, 
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slavery  is  an  outlaw  under  Uie  law  of  notions.  Still  furtLer,  the 
■constitution  of  the  United  States  has  expres.sly  incorporated  into 
itself  all  of  the  laws  of  comity,  fur  regulating  the  intercourse  be- 
tween independent  states,  which  it  dcenia  proper  to  adopt.  What- 
ever is  forbidden  expressly  by  the  constitution  is  unlawful.  Whatever 
is  not  forbidden  is  lawful.  The  supposed  law  of  comity  is  not  incor- 
porated into  the  constitution. 

With  the  aid  of  the  committee  on  territories,  we  discover  that  the 
emigrants  from  Maasuchusetts  have  violated  the  supposed  national 
law.s,  not  by  any  unlawful  conduct  of  their  own,  but  bj  pru\  oking 
the  unlawful  and  flagitious  conduct  of  the  invaders  of  Kan'^os 

"Tliey  passed  throiig-h  Missouri  in  Ifti^  numbers,  using  violent  lanpiige  and 
giving  iininiKtakable  indications  of  their  hostjlity  to  the  domestic  institutions  of 
that  state,"  and  thus  "  tliey  created  apprehen^ons  that  the  object  of  the  Emigrant 
Aid  company  was  to  abolitknise  Kansas,  as  a  means  of  jirosecuting  a  rtlendeas 
warfare  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  within  tlie  limits  of  Missouri,  which  appre- 
hensions, increasing  with  the  progress  of  events,  ultimately  became  settled  con- 
victions  of  the  people  of  western  Miasouri. 

Missouri  builds  railroads,  steamboats  and  wharves.  It  cannot  be, 
therefore,  that  the  mere  "  largeness  of  the  numbers"  of  the  eastern 
travelers  offended  or  alarmed  the  borderers.  I  confess  my  surprise 
that  the  sojourners  used  violent  language.  It  seems  unhke  them,  I 
confess  ray  greater  surprise  that  the  borderers  were  disturbed  so 
deeply  by  mere  words.  It  seems  unlike  them.  Which  of  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Missouri  were  those  against  which  the  travel- 
ers manifested  determined  hostility?  Not  certainly  her  manufacto- 
ries, banks,  railroads,  churches  and  schools.  Ail  these  are  domestic 
institutions  held  in  high  respect  by  the  men  of  Massachusetts, 
and  just  such  ones  as  these  emigrants  are  now  establishing  in 
Kansas.  It  was  therefore  African  slavery  alone,  a  peculiar  domestic 
institution  of  Missouri,  against  which  their  hostility  was  directed. 
Waiving  a  suspiciotis  want  of  proof  of  the  unwise  conduct  charged 
against  them,  I  submit  that  clearly  they  did  not  thereby  endanger 
that  peculiar  institution  in  Miasouri,  for  they  passed  directly  through 
that  state  into  Kansas.  How,  then,  were  the  borderers  provoked  ? 
The  Missourianf  inferred,  from  the  language  and  demeanor  of  the 
travelers,  that  they  would  aboUihnize  Kansas,  and  thereafter,  by 
means  of  Kansas  abolition  ized,  prosecute  a  relentless  warfare  tigainst 
slavery  in  Missouri.     Far-seeing  statesmen  are  these  Missouri  bor- 
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derers,  but  less  deliberate  tban  fur-sighted.  Kansas  was  not  to  be 
abolitionized.  It  had  never  been  otherwise  than  abolitionizcd. 
Abolitionzed  Kansi\s  would  constitute  no  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  warfare.  Missouri  lies  adjacent  to  abolitionized  Iowa  on 
the  north,  and  to  abolitionized  Illinois  on  the  east,  yet  neither  of  those 
states  has  ever  been  used  for  such  designs.  How  could  this  fearful 
enemy  prosecute  a  warfare  against  slavery  in  Missouri  7  Only  by 
buying  the  plantations  of  her  citizens  at  their  own  prices,  and  so 
qualifying  themselves  to  speak  their  hostility  through  the  ballot- 
boxes?  Could  apprehensions  so  absurd  justify  the  invasion  of  Kan- 
sas ?  Are  the  people  of  Kansas  to  be  disfranchised  and  trodden 
down  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  punishmeiit  for  any 
extravagance  of  emigrants,  in  Missouri,  on  the  way  to  that  territory  ? 

Such  ia  the  president's  second  defense,  so  far  as  it  presents  new 
matter  in  avoidance  of  the  accusation  of  the  new  state  of  Kansas. 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  accusations. 
Of  what  sort  must  the  proofs  be  ?  Manifestly  only  such  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  permit  to  exist.  Not  engrossed  docunienls,  autlien- 
ticated  by  executive,  judicial  or  legislative  officers.  The  transactions 
occurred  in  an  unorganized  country.  All  the  authorities  subse- 
quently established  in  the  territory  are  implicated,  all  the  complain- 
ants disfranchised.  Only  presumptive  evidence,  derived  from  the 
eotemporaneous  statements  and  actions  of  the  parties  concerned, 
can  be  required. 

Such  presumptive  evidence  is  derived  from  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  president's  defenses.  Why  did  the  president  plead  at  all 
on  the  thirty-first  of  December  last,  when  the  new  state  of  Kansas 
was  yet  unorganized,  and  could  not  appear  here  to  prefer  her  accu- 
sations until  the  twenty-third  of  March  ?  Why,  if  he  must  answer 
so  prematurely,  did  he  not  plead  a  general  and  direct  denial  ?  If  he 
must  plead  specially,  why  did  he  not  set  forth  the  facts,  instead  of 
withholding  all  actual  information  concerning  the  ease?  Why, 
since,  instead  of  defending  himself,  he  must  implead  his  accuser,  did 
he  not  state  at  least  the  ground  on  which  that  accuser  claimed  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  which  he  complained  ?  Why  did  he  threaten 
'  to  overcome  and  suppress  "  the  people  of  Kansas  as  insurrectionists, 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  terrify  them  and  to  prevent  their  appearing 
here,  or  at  least  to  prejudice  their  cause?  Why  did  he  mot^  them 
wth  a  promise  of  protection  thereafter  against  interference  by  citi- 
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zena  of  other  states,  if  they  should  deport  themseiv^  peacefully  and 
Eubmissively  to  the  territorial  authorities,  if  no  cause  for  apprehend- 
ing such  interference  had  already  been  given  by  previi>us  invasion? 
Why  did  he  labor  to  embarrass  his  accuser  by  identifying  her  cause 
with  the  subject  of  abolition  of  slavery,  and  stigmatize  her  support- 
ers with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  impute  to  them  depraved  and 
seditious  motives?  Why  did  he  interpose  the  false  and  impertinent 
issue,  whether  one  state  could  intervene  by  its  laws  or  by  force  fo 
abolish  slavery  in  another  state  ?  Why  did  he  distort  the  constitu- 
tion, and  present  it  as  expressiy  guarantying  the  perpetuity  of  slavery  ? 
Why  did  he  arraign  so  unnecessarily  and  so  unjustly,  not  one,  but 
all  of  the  original  northern  states?  Why  did  he  drag  intothiscase, 
where  only  Kansas  is  concerned,  a  studied,  partial  and  prejudicial 
history  of  the  past  enlargements  of  the  national  domain,  and  of  the 
past  contests  between  the  slave  states  and  the  free  states  in  their 
rivalry  for  the  balance  of  power? 

Why  did  not  the  president  rest  content  with  one  such  attack  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  new  state  of  Kansas,  in  anticipating 
her  coming,  if  he  felt  assured  that  she  really  had  no  merit  on  which 
to  stand  ?  Why  did  he  submit  a  second  plea  in  advance  ?  Why  in 
this  plea  does  he  deplore  the  delays  which  prevented  the  Missouri 
borderers  from  effecting  the  conquest  of  Kansas,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  therein,  at  the  time  of  the  congressional  election 
held  in  November,  1854,  in  fraud  of  the  Kansas  law  and  of  justice 
■  and  humanity  ?  Why,  without  reason  or  authority  of  public  or  of 
national  law,  does  he  denounce  Massachusetts,  her  emigrant  aid 
society  and  her  emigrants  ?  If  "  propagandist "  emigrations  must  be 
denounced,  why  does  he  spare  the  Platte  County  Self  Defensive  Asso- 
ciation ?  Why  does  he  charge  Governor  Reeder  with  "  failing  to 
put  forth  all  his  energies  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  tendencies  to 
illegality  which  are  found  to  exist  in  all  impcTfectly  organized  and 
newly  associated  countries,"  if,  indeed,  no  "illegality  "  lias  occurred 
there?  While  thus,  by  imphcation,  admitting  that  such  illegality 
has  occurred  in  Kansas,  why  does  he  not  tell  us  its  nature  and 
extent?  Why,  when  Governor  Eeeder  was  implicated  in  personal 
conduct,  not  criminal,  but  incongruous  with  his  official  relations,  did 
the  president  retain  him  in  office  until  after  he  had  proclaimed  at 
Easton  that  Kansas  had  been  subjugated  by  the  borderers  of  Mia- 
eouri,  and  why,  after  he  had  done  so,  and  had  denounced  the  legis- 
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l^lnre,  did  the  president  remove  him  for  the  same  preexisting  cause 
ordy  ?  Why  does  the  president  admit  that  the  election  for  the  legis- 
lative Irodies  of  Kansas  was  held  under  circumstances  inauspicious 
to  a  truthful  and  legal  result,  if,  nevertheless,  the  result  attained  was 
indeed  a  truthful  and  legal  one  ?  On  what  evidence  does  the  presi- 
dent ground  his  statement,  that,  after  that  election,  there  were  mutual 
complaints  of  usurpation,  fraud  and  violence,  when  we  hear  from  no 
other  quarter  of  such  complaints  made  by  the  party  that  prevailed  ? 
If  there  were  such  mutual  accusations,  and  even  if  they  rested  on 
probable  grounds,  would  that  fact  abate  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  a  government  of  their  own,  securing  a  safe  and, well 
ordered  freedom  ?  Why  does  the  president  argue  that  the  governor 
[Mr.  Reeder]  alone  had  the  power  to  receive  and  consider  the 
returns  of  the  election  of  the  legislative  bodies,  and  that  he  certified 
those  returns  iii  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  districts,  when  he 
knows  that  the  governor,  being  his  own  agent,  gave  the  certificates, 
on  the  ground  that  the  returns  were  technically  correct,  and  that  the 
illegality  complained  of  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  elections,  and  in 
the  making  up  of  the  returns  by  the  judges,  and  that  the  terror  of 
the  armed  invasion  prevented  all  complaints  of  this  kind  from  being 
presented  to  the  governor?  Why  does  the  president  repose  on  the 
fact  that  the  governor,  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the  returns, 
rejected  the  members  who  were  chosen  in  the  seven  other  districts, 
and  ordered  new  elections  therein,  and  certified  in  favor  of  the  per- 
sons then  chosen,  when  he  knows  that  the  majority,  elected  in  the 
lifteen  districts,  expelled  at  once  the  persons  chosen  at  such  second 
elections,  and  admitted  those  originally  returned  as  elected  in  these 
seven  districts,  on  the  ground  that  the  governor's  rejection  of  them, 
and  the  second  elections  which  he  ordered,  were  unauthorized  and 
illegal  ?  Why  does  the  president,  although  omitting  to  mention  this 
last  fact,  nevertheless  justify  the  expulsion  of  these  newly  elected 
members,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  authorized  by  parliamentary  law, 
when  he  knows  that  there  was  no  parliamentary  or  other  law  exist 
ing  in  the  territory,  but  the  organic  act  of  congress,  which  conferred 
no  such  power  on  the  legislature?  Why  was  Governor  Reeder 
replaced  by  Mr.  Shannon,  who  immediately  proclaimed  that  the 
legislative  bodies  which  his  predecessor  had  denounced,  were  the 
legitimate  legislature  of  the  territory  ?  Why  does  the  president 
plead  that  the  subject  of  the   alleged   Missourian   usurpation  and 
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tyranny  in  Kansas,  was  one  which,  by  its  nature,  appertained  exclu- 
sively to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  territory, 
when,  if  the  charges  were  true,  there  were  no  legitimate  local  autho- 
rities within  the  territory  ?  Is  a  foreign  usurpation  in  a  defenseless 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  be  tolerated,  if  only  it  be  successful  ? 
And  is  the  government  de  facto,  by  whomsoever  usurped,  and  with 
whatever  tyranny  exercised,  entitled  to  demand  obedience  from  the 
people,  and  to  be  recognized  by  the  president  of  the  United  States? 
Why  does  he  plead  that  "  wliatever  irregularities  may  have  occurred, 
it  is  now  too  late  to  raise  the  question?"  Is  there  nothing  left  but 
endurance  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  constituting  a  whole 
political  community  of  men,  women  and  children— an  incipient 
American  state — subjugated  and  oppressed?  Must  they  sit  down  in 
peace,  abandoned,  contented  and  despised?  Why  does  he  plead  that 
"at  least  it  is  a  question  as  to  which,  neither  now  nor  at  any  previ- 
ous time,  has  the  least  possible  legal  authority  been  possessed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States?"  Did  any  magistrate  ever  before 
make  such  an  exhibition  of  ambitious  imbecility  ?  Cajinot  congress 
clothe  bim  with  power  to  act,  and  is  it  not  his  duty  to  ask  power  to 
remove  usurpation  and  subvert  tyranny  in  a  territory  of  the  United 
States?  Are  these  the  tone,  the  tenor,  and  the  staple  of  a  defense, 
where  the  accused  is  guiltless  aad  the  crimes  charged  were  never 
committed.  The  president  virtually  confesses  all  the  transactions 
charged,  by  thus  presenting  a  connected  system  of  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples, invented  to  justify  them. 

I  proceed,  however,  to  clinch  conviction  by  direct  and  positive 
proofs  :  First,  the  statements  of  the  party  which  has  been  overborne. 
General  Pomeroy  and  his  associates,  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Kansas, 
make  this  representation  concerning  the  congressional  election  held 
in  the  territory  on  the  30th  November,  1854: 

"  The  first  ballot-bos  that  was  opened  upon  our  virgin  soil,  was  closed  to  na 
by  overpowering  numbers  and  impending  force.  So  bold  and  reckless  were  our 
invaders,  that  they  cared  not  to  conceal  their  attack.  They  came  upon  us,  not  in 
the  guise  of  voters  to  steal  away  our  franchise,  but  boldly  and  openly  to  snatoli  it 
with  a  strong  hand.  They  came  directly  from  their  own  homes,  and  in  pompaot 
and  organized  bands,  with  arms  in  hand  and  provisions  for  the  expedition,  marched 
to  our  polls,  and,  when  their  work  was  done,  returned  whence  they  came.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  three  districts  in 
which,  by  the  most  irrefragable  evidence,  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  fifly 
voters,  most  of  whom  refused  to  participate  in  the  mockery  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, Ihese  invaders  polled  over  a  thousand  votes. 
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In  n^gard  to  the  election  of  the  30th  of  Msircli,  1S55,  the  same 
piirty  atiitus : 

"  They  (the  Missourisns)  arrived  at  their  several  destinations  the  night  before 
the  election,  and,  having  pitched  their  camps  and  placed  thtir  aentries,  waited  for 
the  coming  day.  B^^age  wagons  were  there,  with  arms  and  aminunitioQ  enough 
for  a  protracted  fight,  and  among  them  two  brass  Held  pieces,  ready  charged. 
They  came  with  drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  and  their  leaders  were  of  the 
most  prominent  and  conspicuous  men  of  their  respective  states.  In  the  morning 
they  surrounded  the  polls,  armed  with  guns,  bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  anil 
declared  their  determination  to  vote  at  all  hazards  and  in  spite  of  all  consequences. 
If  the  judges  could  be  made  to  subserve  their  purposes  and  receive  their  votes, 
and  if  no  obstacle  was  cast  in  their  way,  their  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  order  in  the  conduct  of  the  election,  but  at  the  same  time  did  riot 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  if  not  allowed  to  vote,  they  would  prooee.d  to  any  extie- 
mity  in  destruction  of  property  and  life.  If  the  control  of  tlie  polls  could  not  be 
had  otherwise,  the  judges  were  by  intimidaljon,  and,  if  necessary,  by  violence, 
prevented  from  performing  their  duty,  or,  if  nnyielding  in  iJiis  respect,  were  driven 
from  their  post,  and  tlie  vacancy  filled  in  form  by  the  persons  on  the  ground;  and 
whenever  by  any  means  they  had  obtained  the  control  of  the  board,  the  foreign 
vote  was  promiscuously  poured  in,  without  discriiiii nation  or  reserve,  or  Ijie  slight-' 
est  care  to  conceal  its  neferious  illegality.  At  one  of  the  polls,  two  of  the  judges 
having  manfully  stood  up  in  the  face  of  the  armed  mob,  and  declared  they  would 
ilo  their  duty,  one  portion  of  the  mob  commenced  to  tear  down  the  house,  anothfT 
proceeded  to  break  in  the  door  of  the  judges'  room,  whilst  others,  ^vith  drawn 
knives,  posted  themselves  at  the  window,  with  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  killing 
any  voter  who  would  allow  himself  to  be  sworn.  Voters  were  di'sgged  from  fhe 
window,  because  they  would  not  show  their  tickets,  or  vote  at  the  dictation  of  the 
inob;  and  the  invaders  declased  openly  at  the  polls  that  they  would  cut  the  throats 
of  the  judges  if  they  did  not  receive  their  votes  without  requiring  an  oath  as  to 
iheir  residence.  The  room  was  finally  forced,  and  the  judges,  surrounded  by  an 
armed  and  excited  crowd,  were  offered  the  alternative  of  resignation  or  death,  and 
f.ve  minutes  were  allowed  for  their  decision.  The  ballot-box  was  seized,  and, 
amid  shouts  of  '  hurrah  for  Missouri,'  was  carried  into  the  mflb.  The  two  menaced 
judges  then  left  the  ground  t  g  th     w"tl     II  tl  'd     t   f  pi       f 
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nuinbej',  aiiU  sent  off  ixMer  iIib  proper  officeis  tii  acio^hi.T  disliicl,  after  wliicb  tbey 
s'ill  pollfd  from  thia  camp  seven  hundred  votes.  *  *  *  In  tlie  fourth  and 
seventh  distriots,  the  invaders  came  together  in  an  armed  and  organized  body, 
witlk  trains  of  fifly  wi^ns,  besides  horsemen,  and,  tlie  night  before  election, 
pitched  their  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polls,  and  having  appointed  their  own 
Judges,  in  place  of  those  who,  from  intimidation  or  otherwise,  failed  to  attend, 
they  voted  without  any  proof  of  residence.  In  these  two  election  districts,  where 
the  eenaua  shows  one  hundred  voters,  there  were  polled  three  hundred  snd 
fourteen  votes,  and  last  fall  seven  bundled  and  sixty-five  votes,  although  a  large 
part  of  the  actual  residents  did  not  vote  on  either  occasion.  »  ♦  •  *  * 
I'lOiii  a  cai'eful  examination  of  the  returns,  we  are  satisfied  that  over  three  thou- 
Baud  votes  were  thus  cast  by  the  citizens  and  residents  of  the  states." 

I  place  in  oppOHition  to  these  statements  of  the  party  that  was 
overborne,  the  statements  of  the  party  that  prevailed,  beginning 
with  signals  of  the  attack,  and  ending  with  celebrations  of  the  vic- 
tory. 

General  Stringfellow  addressed  the  invaders  in  Missouri,  on  the 
eve  of  the  election  of  March  30,  185-5,  thus : 

"  To  those  who  have  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violating  laws,  state  or  national, 
the  time  has  come  when  such  impositions  must  be  disregarded,  as  your  rights  and 
property  are  in  danger ;  and  I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every  election  dis- 
trict in  Kansas,  in  defiance  of  Reeder  and  his  vile  myrmidons,  and  vote  at  the 
point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Neither  give  r.or  take  quarter,  as  our  cause 
ilemands  it.  It  is  enough  that  the  slaveholding  interest  wills  it,  from  which  there 
ia  no  appeal.  What  right  has  Governor  Reeder  to  rule  Miseourians  in  Kansas? 
His  proclamation  and  prescribed  oatb  must  be  repudiated.  It  is  your  interest  to 
do  so.     Mind  that  slavery  is  established  where  it  is  not  prohibited." 

The  Kansas  Herald,  an  organ  of  both  the  administration  and  the 
pro-slavery  party,  announced  the  result  of  the  legislative  election  in 
the  territory  immediately  afterwards,  as  follows : 

"  Yesterday  was  a  proud  and  glorious  day  for  the  friends  of  southern  riglits. 
The  triumph  of  the  pro-slavery  party  is  complete  and  overwhelming.  Come 
on,  southern  men !     Bring  your  slaves,   and   fill  up   the   territory !     Kansas  is 


The  Squatter  Sovereign,  published  in  Missouri,  thus  announced 
the  result  of  the  election  the  day  after  it  closed : 

"  Indepbndincb,  March  31,  1855. 

"  Several   hundi-ed  emigrants  from  Kansas  have  just  entered  our  city.     They 

were  preceded  by  the  Westport  and  Independence  brass  bands.     They  came  m 

at  the  west  side  of  the  public  square,  and  proceeded  entirely  around  it,  the  bands 

eiieericg  us  with  fine  music,  and  the  emigrants  with  good  news.     Immedia'eij' 
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following  the  bands  were  about  two  hundred  horsemen  in  regular  order;  follo«-- 
ini;  these  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  carriages,  &c.  They  gnre  repeated 
cheers  for  Kansas  and  Missouri.  They  report  that  not  an  anti-slavery  man  will 
be  in  the  legislature  of  Kansas.     We  have  made  a  clean  sweep." 

A  letter  written  at  Brunswick,  in  Missoitri,  dated  April  20th,  1855, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Herald,  a  pro-slavery  journal,  says : 

"From  Ave  to  "even  thousand  men  started  from  JIib  ouri  to  attend  the  elec- 
tion, some  to  remo^e  but  the  most  to  return  to  the  i  finnilies,  witli  an  inten- 
tion, if  tJiey  liked  the  terntoiy  to  make  it  tlieir  peimanent  abode,  at  the  earliest 
moment  practii^ble  But  tl  ey  intended  Ui  vote  The  Mii^jourians  were,  many 
of  tliem,  Douglas  men  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  voters  fi'om  this 
coimly,  one  hundred  and  seventy  fiie  fiom  Huuard  one  1  undred  from  Cooper. 
Indeed,  every  county  fumishi-d  its  quota  and  when  they  set  out  it  looked  like 
an  nrrny.  *  *  They  were  armed  »  ♦  *  And  as  there  were  no  houses 
in  the  territory  they  cirried  tf-nts  Their  mi^ion  was  a  ptaceahle  one — to  vote, 
and  to  drive  dovm  stakes  for  their  future  homes.  After  the  election,  some  one 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  voters  sent  a  committee  to  Mr.  Reeder,  to  ascertain 
if  it  was  his  purpose  to  ratify  the  election.  He  answered  that  it  was,  and  said 
the  majority  at  an  election  must  carry  the  day.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  one  thousand  flue  hundred,  apprehending  that  the  governor  might  attempt 
to  play  the  tyrant — since  his  conduct  had  already  been  insidious  and  unjust — 
wore  on  their  hats  bunches  of  hemp.  They  were  resolved,  if  a  tyrant  attempted 
to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  people,  to  hang  him," 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1855,  the  Squatter  Sovereign,  an  organ  of 
the  invasion  in  Missouri,  thus  gave  utterance  to  its  spirit: 

"From  reports  now  received  of  Reeder,  he  never  intends  returning  to  our  bor- 
dt'rs.  Should  he  do  so,  we,  without  hesitation,  say  thac  our  people  ought  to  hang 
him  by  the  neck,  like  a  traitorous  dog  as  he  is,  so  soon  aa  he  puts  his  unhallowed 
feet  upon  our  shores.  Vindicate  your  characters  and  the  territory;  and,  should 
the  ungrateful  dog  dare  to  come  among  us  again,  hang  him  to  the  first  rotten 
tree.  A  military  force  to  protect  the  ballot-box  I  Let  President  Pierce  or  Gover- 
nor Reeder,  or  any  other  power,  attempt  such  a  course,  in  this  or  any  portion  of 
the  Union,  and  that  day  will  never  be  forgotten." 

Governor  Eeeder,  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  his  first  return 
to  that  place  after  the  elections,  declared  the  same  result  in  frank 
and  candid  words,  which  cost  hitn  his  office,  namely : 

"  It  was  indeed  too  true  that  Kansas  had  been  invaded,  ODu^iuered,  subjugated, 
by  an  armed  force  from  beyond  her  borders,  led  on  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  trampling 
under  foot  the  principles  of  the  Kansas  bill  and  the  right  of  suffrage." 

riavid  E.  Atchison,  a  direct  and  out-spoken  man,  who  never 
shrinks  from  responsibility,  and  who  is  confessedly  eminent  at  once 
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as  a  political  leader  in  Missouri,  and  as  a  leader  of  the  pro-slavery 
movement  therein  directed  against  Kansas,  in  a  speech  reported  as 
having  heen  made  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  disavowed,  said : 

"  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  These  men  came  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
driving  or  expelling  jou  from  the  territory.  What  did  I  advise  you  to  do?  Why, 
meet  them  at  their  own  game.  When  the  first  election  eanie  off,  I  told  you  to 
go  over  and  vote.  Tou  did  so,  and  beat  them.  We,  our  party  in  Kansas,  nonii- 
nated  General  Whitiield.  They,  the  abolitionists,  nominated  Tlenniken ;  not 
Flanegan,  for  Flanegan  was  a  good,  honest  man,  but  Fhnniken.  Well,  the  next 
day  after  the  eleelion,  that  same  Plenniben,  with  three  hundred  of  his  voters,  left 
the  territory,  and  has  never  returned — no,  never  returned  I  Well,  what  next? 
Why,  an  election  for  members  of  the  legislature,  to  organize  the  territory,  must 
be  held.  What_  did  I  advise  you  to  do  then?  Why,  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  beat  them  at  their  own  game  again;  and,  cold  and  inclement  11$  tlie 
weather  was,  I  went  over  with  a  company  of  men.  My  object  in  going  wa.*  not 
to  vote ;  I  had  not  a  right  to  vote,  unless  I  had  disfranchised  myself  in  Missouri. 
I  was  not  within  two  miles  of  a  voting  place.  My  object  in  going  was  not  to 
■vote,  but  to  settle  a  difficulty  between  two  of  our  candidates;  and  abolitionists  of 
the  north  said  and  published  it  abroad  that  Atchison  was  there  with  bowie-iiiiife 
and  revolver,  and  by  God  'twas  true.  I  never  did  go  into  that  territory,  I  ni;ver 
intended  to  go  into  tliat  territory,  without  being  prepared  for  all  such  kind  of 
cattle.  Well,  we  beat  them ;  and  Governor  Reeder  gave  certificates  to  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  botb  houses;  and  then,  after  they  were  organized,  as  every- 
body will  admit,  they  were  the  only  competent  persons  to  say  who  were  and 
who  were  not  members  of  the  same." 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  If  Missourians  voted  in  Kansas,  it 
■would  be  expected  that  the  ballots  deposited  would  exeeed  the  num- 
ber of  electors.  Just  so  it  was.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  so 
asserted.  The  executive  journal,  recently  obtained,  proves  that  in 
four  districts,  where  the  results  were  not  contested,  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  votes  were  cast  on  the  30th  of  March, 
although  only  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  voters 
were  there,  as  ascertained  by  the  census.  Again:  The  legislature, 
chosen  on  the  30th  of  March,  1855,  withdrew  from  the  interior  of 
the  territory  to  a  place  inconvenient  to  its  citizens,  and  on  the  bor- 
der of  Missouri,  There  that  legislature  enacted  laws  to  this  elfcct, 
namely;  Forbidding  the  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or  publish- 
ing of  anything,  in  any  form,  calculated  to  disaffect  slaves,  or  induce 
them  to  escape,  under  pain  of  not  less  than  five  years'  imprison.- 
ment  with  hard  labor;  and  forbidding  free  persons  from  maintaining, 
by  speech,  writing,  or  printing,  or  publishing,  that  slaves  cannot 
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lawfully  be  held  in  the  territory,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
hard  labor  two  years. 

The  legislature  further  enacted,  that  no  persona  "conscientiously 
opp<ised  to  holding  slares,"  or  entertaining  doubts  of  the  legal  exis- 
tence of  slavery  in  Kansas,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  in  the  trial  of  any 
ciiusQ  founded  on  a  breach  of  the  laws  which  I  have  described. 
They  further  provided,  that  all  officers  and  attorneys  should  be 
sworn,  not  only  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  to  support  and  sustain  the  organic  law  of  Oie  territory,  and  the 
/(Iff Hive  slave  law;  and  that  any  persons  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  entitled  to  vote  until  the  contrary  is  shown ;  and  if 
any  one,  when  required,  shall  refuse  to  Utke  an  oath  to  sustain  the- 
fugitive  slave  law,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote.  Although 
they  passed  a  law  that  none  but  an  inhabitant  who  had  paid  a  tax 
should  vote,  yet  they  made  no  time  of  residence  necessary,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  payment  of  a  poll  tax ;  so  virtually  declar- 
ing that  on  the  eve  of  an  election  the  people  of  a  neighboring  state 
<;nn  come  in,  in  unlimited  numbers,  and  by  taking  up  a  residence  of 
a  day  or  an  hour,  pay  a  poll  tax,  and  thus  become  legal  voters,  and 
tlien,  after  voting,  return  to  their  own  state.  They  thus,  in  practi- 
cal effect,  provided  for  the  people  of  Missouri  to  control  future  elec- 
tions at  their  plea-sure,  and  permitted  such  only  of  the  real  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  to  vote  as  are  friendly  to  the  holding  of  slaves. 

They  permitted  no  election  of  any  of  the  officers  in  the  territory  to 
be  made  by  the  people  thereof,  but  created  the  offices,  and  filled 
them,  or  appointed  officers  to  fill  them,  for  long  periods.  They 
provided  that  the  next  annual  election  should  he  held  in  October, 
1856,  and  the  assembly  should  meet  in  January,  1857 ;  so  that  none 
of  these  laws  could  be  changed  until  the  lower  house  might  be 
changed,  in  1856;  but  the  council,  which  is  elected  for  two  years, 
could  not  be  changed  so  as  t*)  allow  a  change  of  the  laws  or  officers 
until  the  i^ession  of  1858,  however  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory might  desire  it.  How  forcibly  do  these  laws  illustrate  that 
old  political  maxim  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  parliament  called 
by  a  conqueror  is  itself  conquered  and  enslaved  I  Who  but  foreign- 
ers, usurpers,  and  tyrants,  could  have  made  for  the  people  of  Kansas 
—a  people  "  perfectly  free  " — such  laws  as  these.  Anatomista  will 
describe  the  instrument,  and  even  the  force  of  the  blow,  if  only  you 
show  them  the  wound. 
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Behold  the  proofs  on  which  the  allegations  of  invasion,  usurpation, 
and  tyranny,  made  by  the  new  state  of  Kansas,  rest.  They  are : 
First.  The  president's  own  virtual  admission,  by  defenses  indirect, 
irrelevant,  ill-tempered,  sophistical,  and  evasive.  Second.  An  abso- 
lute agreement,  concurrence,  and  harmony,  between  the  statements 
of  the  conflicting  parties  who  were  engaged  in  the  transaetiona 
involved.  Third.  The  consequences  of  those  transactions  exactly 
Buch  as  must  follow,  if  the  accusations  be  true,  and  such  as  could  not 
result  if  they  be  false.  A  few  words,  however,  must  be  added,  to 
bring  more  distinctly  into  view  the  president's  complicity  in  these 
transactions,  and  to  establish  his  responsibility  therefor.  The  presi- 
dent openly  lent  his  official  influence  and  patronage  to  the  slavehold- 
ers of  Missouri,  to  effect  the  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  of  slaveiy 
in  Kansas,  contained  in  the  act  of  congress  of  1820,  He  knew  theit 
purposes  in  regard  to  the  elections  in  Kansas.  He  never  interfered 
to  prevent,  to  defeat,  or  to  hinder  them.  He  employed  his  official 
patronage  to  aid  them.  He  now  defends  and  protects  the  usurpation 
and  tyranny,  established  by  the  invaders  in  Kansas,  with  all  the 
influence  of  his  exalted  station,  and  even  with  the  military  power 
of  the  republic;  and  be  argues  the  duty  of  the  people  there  to  sub- 
mit to  the  forcible  establishment  of  slavery,  in  violation  of  the 
national  pledge,  which  he  concurred  in  giving,  that  they  should  be 
left  perfectly  free  to 'reject  and  exclude  that  justly  obnoxious  system. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  holds  the 
people  of  Kansas  prostrated  and  enslaved  at  his  feet. 

To  complete  the  painful  account  of  this  great  crime,  it  is  necessary 
now  to  add  that  there  has  not  been  one  day  nor  night,  since  the 
government  of  Kansas  was  constituted  and  confided  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  either  the  properties  or  the  liberties, 
or  even  the  lives,  of  its  citizens  have  been  secure  against  the  violence 
and  vengeance  of  the  extreme  foreign  faction  which  he  upholds  and 
protects.  At  this  day,  Kansas  is  becoming  more  distinctly  than 
before,  the  scene  of  a  conilict  of  irreconcilable  opinions,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  brute  force.  No  immigrant  goes  there  unarmed,  no  citizen 
dwells  there  in  safety  unarmed ;  armed  masses  of  men  are  proceed- 
ing into  the  territory,  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  io 
complete  the  work  of  invasion  and  tyranny  which  he  has  thus 
begun,  under  circumstances  of  fraud  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  the 
character  of  a  ruler  of  a  free  people.     This  gathering  conflict  m 
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K^insas  tliviJoa  the  sympatLies,  interests,  passions,  ana  prejudices, 
of  tiie  people  of  tlie  United  States.  Wlicther,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  can  be  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of 
Kansas,  must  be  determined  by  statesmen,  from  their  knowledge 
jf  the  courses  of  civil  commotions,  which  have  involved  questions 
of  moral  right  and  conscientious  duty,  as  well  as  balances  of  politi- 
cal power.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Kansas, 
under  these  circumstances,  will  submit  to  this  tyranny  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  like  themselves,  whose  term  of  political  power 
is  nearly  expired,  can  be  determined  by  considering  it  in  the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  viewed  by  themselves.  Speechless  here,  as  they  yet 
are,  I  give  utterance  to  their  united  voices,  and,  holding  in  my  band 
the  arraignment  of  George  III,  by  the  congress  of  1776,  I  impeach 
— in  the  words  of  that  immortal  text — the  president  of  the  United 
States : 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  unless  tliey 
would  relinquish  Ihe  right  of  representation  in  tlieir  legislature — aright  inesii- 
mable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only; 

"  He  lias  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  a  pliico  unusual,  iineomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  tliem  into  compliance  with  his  measures; 

"He  has  prevented  legislative  houses  from  being  elected,  for  no  other  cause 
than  his  conviction  that  they  "  vi'ouid  oppose  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people ; 

''He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after"  spurious  lej^islative  houses  were  im- 
posed by  himself,  by  usurpation,  on  the  people  of  Kansas,  "  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected,  wliereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilatjon,  have  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  large,  for  tlieir  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean- 
time exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without,  and  civil  war  witJiin  ; 

■'  He  has  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers, 
to  hara.ss  the  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance; 

''  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  to  compel  our  sub- 
mission to  a  foreign  "  legislature,  "  and  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power ; 

"  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  tiieir  acts  of 
pretended  legislation ; 

"  For  protecting "  invaders  of  Kansas  "  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  shall  commit  on  the  inhabitapts"  of  this  Mrritory; 

"  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  American  law  in  "  this  territory,  "  establish- 
ing therein  an  arbitrary  government,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and 
fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into".otlier  territories ; 

"For  taking  away  our  charter,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering 
fundamentally  tlie  [lowers  of  our  government: 
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"  For  suspending  our  own  legislature,  and  declaring"  an  usurping  legislature, 
nstiluted  by  himself,  "  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  ua  in  all  cases  whai- 


Wbat  is  wanting  here  to  fill  up  the  complement  of  a  high  judicial 
pioeees?  Is  it  an  accuser?  The  yoangeat  born  of  the  republic  is 
before  you,  imploring  you  to  rescue  her  from  immolation  ou  the 
altar  of  public  faction.  Is  it  a  crime?  Bethink  yourselves  what  it 
is  that  has  beeu  subverted.  It  is  the  whole  of  a  complete  and 
rounded-off  republican  governmeflt  of  a  k^rritory  indeed,  by  name, 
but,  in  substance,  a  civil  state.  Con.sider  the  effect.  The  people  of 
Kansas  were  "perfectly  free."  They  now  ai-e  free  only  to  submit 
and  obey.  Consider  whose  eystj;m  that  republican  government  was, 
and  the  power  that  established  it.  It  was  one  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  United  States,  established  by  an  act  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States.  Consider  what  a  tyranny  it  is  that  has  been 
built  on  that  atrocious  usurpation.  It  is  not  a  discriminating  tyranny, 
that  selects  and  punishes  one,  or  a  few,  or  even  many,  but  it  dis- 
frLuichiaes  all,  and  reduces  every  citizen  to  abject  slavery.  Examine 
the  code  created  by  the  legislature.  All  the  statutes  of  the  state  of 
Missouri  are  enacted  in  gross,  without  alteration  or  amendment,  for 
the  government  of  Kansas  ;  and  then,  at  the  end,  the  hasty  blunder 
of  misnomer  is  corrected  by  an  explanatory  act,  that  wherever  the 
word  "state"  occurs,  it  means  "territory."  And  what  a  code! 
One  that  stifles  not,  indeed,  the  fruits  of  the  womb,  but  the  equally 
important  element  of  a  state,  the  fruits^ — the  immortal  fruits — of  the 
mind — a  code  thai  puts  in  peril  all  rights  and  liberties  whatsoever, 
by  denying  to  men  the  right  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to  argue,  freely, 
according  to  conscience — a  right  in  itself  conservative  of  all  other 
rights  and  liberties.  Is  an  offender  wanting?  He  stands  before 
you,  in  many  respects  the  most  eminent  man  in  all  the  world— the 
president  of  the  United  States — the  constitutional  and  chosen  de- 
fender and  protector  of  the  peop'e  who  have  been  subjugated  and 
enslaved.  Is  there  anything  of  dignity  or  authority  wanting  to  this 
tribunal  ?  Where  elsewhere  shall  be  found  one  more  august  than 
the  senate  of  the  United  States?  It  is  the  ancient,  constant,  and 
■undoubted  right  and  usage  of  parliaments — it  is  the  chief  purpose 
of  their  being— to  question  and  complain  of  all  persona,  of  what 
degree  soever,  found  grievous  to  the  commonwealth,  in  abusing  the 
power  and  trust  committed  to  them  by  the  people.     I>nes  this  tri- 
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bunal  need  a  motive  ?  We  have  that,  too,  in  painful  reality.  Tbeae 
usurpations  and  oppressions  iiiive  Ijitlierto  rested  with  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  whonn  he  has  abetted.  If  they  shall 
be  left  unredressed,  they  will  henceforth  become,  by  adoption,  our 
own. 

The  conviction  of  the  offending  president  is  complete,  and  now  he 
sicks  out  of  view.  His  punishment  rests  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed.  His  conviction  was  only 
incidental  to  the  business  which  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  order 
of  the  day  is  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  Kansas. 

How  like  unto  each  other  are  the  parallels  of  tyranny  and  revolu- 
tion in  all  countries  and  in  all  times  1  Kansas  is  to-day  in  the  very 
act  of  revolution  against  a  tyranny  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  identical  in  all  its  prominent  features  with  that  tyranny  of  the 
king  of  PnigJand  which  gave  birth  to  the  American  revolution, 
Kansas  has  instituted  a  revolution,  simply  because  ordinary  remedies 
can  never  be  applied  in  great  political  emergencies.  There  is  a  pro- 
found philosophy  that  belongs  to  revolutions.  According  to  that 
philosophy,  the  president  is  assumed  by  the  people  of  Kansas  to 
entertain  a  resentment  which  can  never  be  appeased,  and  his  power, 
consetiuently,  must  be  wholly  taken  away.  Happily,  however,  for 
Kansas  and  for  us,  her  revolutiou  is  one  that  was  anticipated  and 
sanctioned  and  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  therefore  a  peaceful  and  (paradoxical  as  the  expression  may 
seem)  a  constitutional  one.  Never  before  have  I  seen  occasion  so 
great  for  admiring  the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  those  who  raised  that 
noble  edifice  of  civil  government.  The  people  of  Kansas,  deprived 
of  their  sovereignty  by  a  domestic  tyranny,  have  nevertheless  law- 
fully rescued  it  provisionally,  and,  so  exercising  it,  have  constituted 
themselves  a  state,  and  applied  to  congress  to  admit  them  as  such 
into  the  federal  Union.  Congress  has  power  to  admit  the  new  state 
thus  organized.  The  favorable  exercise  of  that  power  will  terminate 
and  crown  the  revolution.  Once  a  state,  the  people  of  Kansas  can 
preserve  internalorder,and  defend  themselves  against  invasion.  Thus, 
the  constitutional  remedy  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  peaceful  and  simple. 

This  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  existing  in  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
which  I  propose.  Happily  there  is  no  need  to  prove  it  to  be  either 
a  lawful  one  or  a  proper  one,  or  the  only  possible  one.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  committee  on  territories  unani- 
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mously  concede  all  this  broad  ground,  baciiuse  lie  roeonimends  it, 
and  tliey  adopt  it. 

Wherein,  then,  do  I  differ  from  them?  Simply  thus.  I  propose 
to  apply  the  remedy  now,  by  admitting  the  new  state  with  ita  pre- 
sent population  and  present  constitution.  My  opponents  insist  on 
postponing  the  measure  until  the  territory  shall'be  conceded  by  the 
usurping  authorities  to  contain  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  until  those  authorities  shall  direct  and  authorize  tte 
people  to  organize  a  new  state  under  a  new  constitution.  In  other 
■words,  I  propose  to  allow  the  people  of  Kansas  to  apply  the  consti- 
tutional remedy  at  once.  The  president  proposes  to  defer  it  iiideii- 
nitely,  and  to  commit  the  entire  application  of  it  to  the  hands  of  tlie 
Missouri  borderers.  He  confesses  the  inadequacy  of  that  course  hy 
asking  appropriations  of  money  to  enable  him  Ifl  maintain  and  pre- 
serve order  within  the  territory  until  the  indefinite  period  when  llje 
constitutional  remedy  shall  be  applied.  There  is  no  sufficient  reasiin 
for  the  delay  which  the  president  advises.  He  admits  the  rightful- 
ness and  necessity  of  the  remedy.  It  is  as  rightful  and  neees.syiy 
now  as  it  ever  will  be.  It  is  demanded  by  the  condition  and  circuni- 
stances  of  the  people  of  Kansas  now.  You  cannot  justly  postpone, 
any  more  than  you  can  justly  deny  that  right.  To  postpone  wnuld 
be  a  denial.  The  president  will  need  no  grant  of  money  or  of  armed 
men  to  enforce  obedience  to  law,  when  you  shall  have  redressed  the 
wrongs  of  which  the  people  complain.  Even  under  governmrnts 
less  free  than  our  own,  there  is  no  need  of  power  where  justice 
holds  the  helm.  When  justice  is  impartially  administered,  tlie 
obedience  of  the  subject  or  citizen  will  be  voluntary,  cheerful  and 
practically  unlimited. 

Freedom  justly  due  cannot  be  conceded  too  soon.  True  freedcim 
exists,  the  utmost  bounds  of  civil  liberty  are  obtained,  only  where 
complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered  and  speedily  redressi-d. 
So  only  can  you  restore  to  Kansas  the  perfect  freedom  which  you 
pledged  arid  she  has  lost. 

The  constitution  does  not  prescribe  ninety-three  thousand  seven 
hundred,  or  any  other  number  of  people,  as  necessary  to  constiiute 
a  state.  Besides,  under  the  present  ratio  of  increase,  Kansas,  whose 
population  now  is  forty  thousand,  will  number  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  a  few  months.  The  point  made  concerning  numbers,  is 
therefore  practically  unimportant  and   frivolous.      The   president 
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objects  that  the  past  proceedings,  by  which  the  new  state  of  Kiiiisas 
was  organized,  were  irregular  in  three  respects ;  First,  that  they  were 
instituted,  conducted  and  completed  without  a  previous  permission 
by  congress  or  by  the  local  authorities  within  the  territory.  Seeondly, 
that  they  were  instituted,  conducted  and  completed  by  a  party  and 
not  by  the  whole  people  of  Kansas.  And  thirdly,  that  the  new  state 
holds  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  insubordination  toward  the  territo- 
rial authorities  and  the  Federal  Union.  I  reply,  first,  that  if  the 
proceedings  in  question  were  irregular  and  partisanlike  and  factious, 
the  exigencies  of  the  ease  would  at  least  excuse  the  faults,  and  con- 
gress has  unlimited  discretion  to  waive  them.  Secondly,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  thus  irregular,  partisanlike  and  factious,  because 
no  act  of  congress  forbade  them — no  act  of  the  t<;rritorial  legislature 
forbade  them,  directly  or  by  implication — nor  had  the  territorial 
legislature  power  either  to  authorize  or  to  prohibit  them.  The  pro- 
ceedings were,  indeed,  instituted  by  a  party  who  favored  them.  But 
they  were  prosecuted  and  consummated  in  the  customary  forms  of 
popular  elections,  which  were  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory qualified  to  vote  by  the  organic  law,  and  to  no  others ;  and 
they  have  in  no  case  come  into  conflict,  nor  does  the  new  state  now 
act  or  assume  to  engage  in  conflict  with  either  the  territorial  authori- 
ties or  the  government  of  the  Union.  Thinlly,  there  can  be  no 
irregularity  where  there  is  no  law  prescribing  what  shall  be  regular. 
Congress  has  passed  no  law  establishing  regulations  for  the  organiza- 
tion or  admission  of  new  states.  Precedents  in  such  cases,  being 
without  foundation  in  law,  are  without  authority.  This  is  a  country 
whose  government  is  regulated,  not  by  precedents,  but  by  constitu- 
tions. But  if  precedents  were  necessary,  they  are  found  in  the  cases 
of  Texas  and  Cabfornia,  each  of  which  was  organized  and  admitted, 
subject  to  the  sauie  alleged  irregularities. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  on  territories,  in  behalf  of  the  pre- 
sident, interpose  one  further  objection,  by  tracing  this  new  state 
organization  to  the  influence  of  a  secret,  armed,  political  society. 
Secrecy  and  combination,  with  extra-judicial  oaths  and  armed  power, 
were  the  enginery  of  the  Missouri  borderers  in  effecting  the  subju- 
gation of  the  people  of  Kansas,  as  that  machinery  is  always  employed 
in  the  commission  of  political  crimes.  How  far  it  was  lawful  or 
mondly  right  for  the  people  of  Kansas  to  employ  the  same  agencies 
for  the  defense  of  their  lives  and_  liberties,  may  be  a  question  for 
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casuists,  but  certainly  is  not  one  for  me.  I  Ciin  freely  conffss,  liow- 
€vcr,  my  deep  regret  tliat  secret  societies,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
have  obtained  a  place  among  political  organizations  witiiin  the  repub- 
lic; and  it  is  ray  hope  that  the  experience  which  we  Lave  now  so 
distinctly  had,  that  they  can  be  but  too  easily  adapted  to  unlawful, 
Beditious  and  dangerous  enterprises,  while  they  bring  down  suspicion 
and  censure  on  high  and  noble  causes  when  identified  with  them, 
may  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  general  discontinuance  of  them. 

Will  the  Senate  hesitate  even  an  hour  between  the  alternatives 
before  them  ?  The  passions  of  the  American  people  find  healthful 
exercise  in  peaceful  colonizations,  and  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  the  building  up  and  multiplying  of  republican  institutiona. 
The  t^:rritory  of  Kansas  lies  across  the  path  through  which  railroads 
must  be  built,  and  along  which  such  institutions  must  be  founded, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  empire. 
Shall  we  suppress  enterprises  so  benevolent  and  so  healthful,  and 
inflame  our  country  with  that  fever  of  intestine  war  which  exhausts 
and  consumes  not  more  the  wealth  and  strength  than  the  virtue  and 
freedom  of  a  nation?  Shall  we  confess  that  the  proclamation'  of 
popular  sovereignty  within  the  territory  of- Kansas,  was  not  merely 
a  failure,  but  was  a  pretense  and  a  fraud  ?  Or  will  senators  now 
contend  that  the  people  of  Kansas,  destitute  as  they  are  of  a  legis- 
lature of  their  own,  of  executive  authorities  of  their  own,  of  judicial 
authorities  of  their  own,  of  a  militia  of  their  own,  of  revenues  of 
their  own,  subject  to  disposal  by  themselves,  practically  deprived  as 
they  are  of  the  rights  of  voting,  serving  as  jurors,  and  of  writing, 
printing  and  speaking  their  own  opinions,  are  nevertheless  in  the 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty  ?  Shall  we  confess 
before  the  world,  after  so  brief  a  trial,  that  this  great  political  system 
of  ours  IS  inadequate  either  to  enable  the  majority  to  control  through 
the  operation  of  opinion,  without  force,  or  to  give  security  to  the 
citizen  against  tyranny  and  domestic  violence?  Are  we  prepared 
BO  soon  to  lelinquish  our  simple  and  beautiful  systems  of  republican 
government,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  machinery  of  usurp- 
ation and  despotism  7 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  can  refuse  admission  to  Kansas 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  will  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  carrying 
African  slavery  into  that  new  territory.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
assume  that  ground,  why  not  do  it  manfully  and  consistently,  and 
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establish  slavery  there  by  a  direct  and  explicit  act  of  congress?  But 
have  we  come  to  that  stage  of  demoralization  and  degeneracy  so 
soon?  We,  who  commenced  our  political  existence  and  gained  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  by  proclaiming  to  other  nations  that  we 
held  "  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all  men  are  bom  equal, 
and  have  certain  inalienable  rights ;  and  that  among  these  rights  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness:"  we,  who  in  the  spirit  of 
that  declaration  have  assumed  to  teach  and  to  illustrate,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  a  higher  and  better  civilization  than  they  have 
hitherto  known !  If  the  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  persist 
in  this  attempt,  then  they  shall  at  least  allow  me  to  predict  its  results. 
Either  you  will  not  establish  African  slavery  in  Kansas,  or  you  will  do 
it  at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  existing  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  Even  if  slavery  were,  whatitisnot,  a  boon  to  the  people  of 
Kansas,  they  would  reject  it  if  enforced  upon  their  acceptance  by  federal 
bayonets.  The  attempt  is  in  conflict  with  all  the  tendencies  of  the  age^ 
African  slavery  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  been  giving  way,  as  well  in 
this  country  as  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland  throughout  this 
hemisphere.  The  political  power  and  prestige  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  are  passing  away.  The  slave  states  practically  gov- 
erned the  Union  directly  for  fifty  years.  They  govern  it  now,  only 
indirectly,  through  the  agency  of  northern  bands,  temporarily  enlisted 
in  their  support.  So  much,  owing  to  the  decline  of  their  power, 
they  have  already  conceded  to  the  free  states.  The  next  step,  if  they 
persist  in  their  present  course,  will  be  the  resumption  and  exercise 
by  the  free  states  of  the  control  of  the  government,  without  such 
concessions  as  they  have  hitherto  made  to  obtain  it.  Throughout  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  defenders  of  slavery  screened  it 
from  discussion  in  the  national  councils.  Now,  they  practically  con- 
fess to  the  necessity  for  defending  it  here,  by  initiating  discussion 
themselves.  They  have  at  once  thrown  away  their  most  succes-sful 
weapon,  compromise,  and  worn  out  that  one  which  was  next  in 
effectiveness,  threats  of  secession  from  the  Union.  It  is  under  such 
unpropitious  circumstances  that  they  begin  the  new  experiment  of 
extending  slavery  into  free  territory  by  force,  the  armed  power  of 
the  federal  government.  You  will  need  many  votes  from  free  states 
in  the  house  of  represent  .tives,  and  even  some  votes  from  those 
states  in  this  house,  to  send  an  army  with  a  retinue  of  slaves  in  its 
train  into  Kansas.     Have  you  counted  up  your  votes  in  the  two 
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bouses?  Have  you  calculated  how  long  those  who  shall  cast  such 
votes  will  retain  their  places  in  the  natioual  legislature  ? 

But  I  will  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  with  federal 
battalions  you  can  carry  slavery  into  Kansas,  and  maintain  it  there. 
Are  you  quite  confident  that  this  republican  form  of  government 
can  then  be  upheld  and  preserved?  You  will  then  yourselves  have 
ii]tr<Kiuced  the  Trojan  horse.  No  republican  government  ever  has 
endured  with  standing  armies  maintained  in  its  bosom  to  enforce 
submission  to  its  laws.  A  people  who  have  once  learned  to  relinquish 
their  rights,  under  compulsion,  will  not  be  long  in  forgetting  that 
they  ever  had  any.  In  extending  slavery  into  Kansas,  therefore,  by 
arms,  you  will  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Senators  of  the  free  states,  I  appeal  to  you.  Believe  ye  the  pro- 
phets? I  know  you  do.  You  know,  then,  that  slavery  neither 
works  mines  and  quarries,  nor  founds  cities,  nor  builds  ships,  nor 
levies  armies,  nor  mans,  navies.  "Why,  then,  will  you  insist  on  clos- 
ing up  this  new  territory  of  Kansas  against  al!  enriching  streams  of 
immigration,  while  you  pour  into  it  the  turbid  and  poisonous  waters 
of  African  slavery?  Which  one  of  you  all,  whether  of  Connecticut, 
or  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  Illinois,  or  of  Michigan,  would  consent 
thus  to  extinguish  the  chief  light  of  civilization  within  the  state  in 
■which  your  own  fortunes  are  cast,  and  in  which  your  own  posterity 
are  to  live?  Why  will  you  pursue  a  policy  so  unkind,  so  ungene- 
rous, and  so  unjust,  toward  the  helpless,  defenseless,  struggling  ter- 
ritory of  Kansas,  inhabited  as  it  is  by  your  own  brethren,  depending 
on  you  for  protection  and  safety?  Will  slavery  in  Kansas  add  to 
the  wealth  or  power  of  your  own  states,  or  to  the  wealth,  power  or 
g!ory  of  the  republic?  You  know  that  itwjU  diminish  all  of  these. 
You  profess  a  desire  to  end  this  national  debate  about  slavery,  which 
has  become  for  you  intolerable.  Is  it  not  time  to  relinquish  that 
hope?  You  have  exhausted  the  virtue  for  that  purpose,  that  resided 
in  compacts  and  platforms,  in  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  petition 
and  in  arbitrary  parliamentary  laws,  and  in  abnegation  of  federal 
authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the  national  territories. 
"Will  you  even  then  end  the  debate,  by  binding  Kansas  with  chains, 
for  the  safety  of  slavery  in  Missouri?  Even  then  you  must  give 
over  Utah  to  slavery,  to  make  it  secure  and  permanent  in  Kansas; 
and  you  must  give  over  Oregon  and  Washington  to  both  polygamy 
and  slavery,  so  as  to  guaranty  equally  the  one  and  the  other  of  those 
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peculiar  domestic  institutions  in  Utah ;  and  so  you  must  go  on, 
siieriiicing  on  the  shrine  of  peace  territory  after  territory,  until  tiie 
prevaihng  nationality  of  freedom  and  of  virtue  shall  be  lost,  and  the 
vicious  anomalies,  which  you  have  hitherto  vainly  hoped  Almighty 
Wisdom  would  remove  from  among  you  without  your  own  concur- 
rence, shall  become  the  controlling  elements  in  the  republic.  lie 
who  found  a  river  in  his  path,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  flood  to 
p;iS3  away,  was  not  more  unwise  than  he  who  expects  the  agitation 
of  slavery  to  cease,  wliile  the  love  of  freedom  animates  the  bosoms 
of  mankind. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  di-awa  over  our  heads  that  cloud 
of  disunion  which  always  arises  whenever  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
agitated.  Still  the  dt'bate  goes  on,  more  ardently,  earnestly  and 
angrily  than  ever  before.  It  employ's  now  not  merely  logic,  reproach, 
menace,  retort  and  defiance,  but  sabres,  rifles  and  cannon.  Do  you 
look  through  this  incipient  war  quite  to  the  end,  and  see  there  peace, 
quiet  and  harmony  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  If  so,  pray  enlighten 
me,  and  show  me  how  long  the  way  is  which  leads  to  that  repose. 
The  free  states  are  loyal,  and  they  always  will  remain  so.  Their 
foothold  on  this  continent  is  firm  and  sure.  Their  ability  to  main- 
tain themselves,  unaided,  under  the  present  constitution,  ia  estab- 
lished. The  slave  states,  also,  have  been  loyal  hitherto,  and  I  hope 
and  trust  they  ever  may  remain  so.  But  if  disunion  could  ever 
come,  it  would  come  in  the  form  of  a  secession  of  the  slaveholding 
states ;  and  it  would  come,  then,  when  the  slaveholding  power,  which 
is  already  firmlj'  established  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extends  a 
thousand  miles  northward  along  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  should 
have  fastened  its  grappling  irons  upon  the  fountains  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Then  that  power  would 
either  be  intolerably  supreme  in  this  republic,  or  it  would  strike  for 
independence  or  exclusive  domination.  Then  the  free  states  and 
slave  states  of  the  Atlantic,  divided  and  warring  with  each  other, 
would  disgust  the  free  states  of. the  Pacific,  and  they  would  have 
abundant  cause  and  justification  for  withdrawing  from  a  Union  pro- 
ductive no  longer  of  peace,  safety  and  liberty  to  themselves,  and  no 
longer  holding  up  the  cherished  hopes  of  mankind. 

The  continental  congress  of  1787,  on  resigning  the  trust  which  it 
had  discharged  with  signal  fidelity,  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
elected  under  the  new  constitution,  and  in   taking  leave  of  their 
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constituents,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  this  memo- 
rable injunction :  "  I.et  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  has  always  been  the  cause  of  human  nature."  Let  us 
recall  that  precious  monition ;  let  us  examine  the  ways  which  we 
have  pursued  hitherto,  under  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  that 
instruction.  We  shall  find,  in  doing  so,  that  we  have  forgotten 
moral  right  in  the  pursuit  of  material  greatness,  and  we  shall  cease 
henceforth  from  practising  upon  ourselves  the  miserable  delusion 
that  we  can  safely  extend  empire,  when  we  shall  have  become  reck- 
less of  the  obligations  of  eternal  justice,  and  faithless  to  the  interests 
of  universii!  freedom. 


KANSAS— USURPATIONS. ' 

I  SHALL,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,  vote  for  this 
amendment  (Mr.  Wilson's,  to  abrogate  the  spurious  laws  of  Kan- 
sas). I  agree  with  the  honorable  mover  of  it,  that  the  present  hill 
has  no  other  tendency,  and  can  have  no  other  effect,  than  to  crown 
with  success  the  object  of  the  law  of  1854,  which  abrogated  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise  act,  and 
thus  to  form  a  slave  state  out  of  Kansas.  Against  that  I  was  com- 
mitted then ;  I  commit  myself  now ;  I  stand  committed  forever.  I 
admit  that  the  bill,  as  it  would  stand  after  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, would  not  leave  in  the  territory  of  Kansas  a  code  of  municipal 
laws.  But,  in  that  shape,  this  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  only  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  what  I  hold  to  be  a  solemn  political  fact, 
already  established  and  known,  namely :  that  there  is  no  law,  there 
are  no  laws,  there  is  no  code,  there  is  no  legal  society  in  Kansas, 
otherwise  organized  or  governed,  than  by  the  organic  aet  passed  by 
congress  in  the  year  1854. 

I  hold  now,  as  I  have  already  shown  to  the  senate  and  to  the 
country  on  a  former  occasion,  that  what  is  called  the  legislature  of 
Kansas  is  a  usurpation,  and  that  the  code  which  it  has  established  is 

Statea,  Jnlvi.  IMfl  sgBlDatMr,  Douglas"  second  EnabUng 
mtflsloii  ot&aaaaa  iDto  tb?  UnloD. 
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a  tyranny.  Lapsi^  of  time  during  our  long  debate  has  not  changed 
their  character.  I  hold  that  there  is  iio  legal  obligation,  as  there  is 
no  moral  obligation,  upon  any  man,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  of  that 
territory  or  otherwise,  to  treat  that  legislature  or  that  code  with  the 
least  respect.  If  the  legislature  he  a  usurpation,  ail  men  must  admit 
this  consequence  to  be  just.  When  we  had  this  subject  in  debate  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  session,  with  only  confused  and  informal  evi- 
dence before  us,  it  was  denied  that  the  legislature  of  the  territory  is 
a  usurpation.  That  fact  is  completely  established  now  by  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  bouse  of  representatives,  to  investi- 
gate all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  they  show  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  that  no  sooner  had  congress  authoiized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  of  Kansas  to  constitute  for  themselves  a  civil 
government,  in  a  prescribed  form,  than  an  armed  body  of  invaders 
from  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  from  other  states  and  territories,  took 
possession  of  the  polls,  drove  away  the  voters,  and  holding  the  ter- 
ritory in  fa*;t  under  martial  law,  waged  by  seditious  men,  created 
and  constituted  this  legislature  of  Kansas. 

From  this  most  unwarrantable  proceeding  has  followed  the  imbro- 
glio in  which  the  county  finds  itself  involved.  The  presi<lent,  hold- 
ing that  he  had  no  power  to  correct  the  evil — that  he  ha<l  no  right 
to  pronounce  at  all  on  this  fact  thus  questioned — assumed  that  it  was 
liis  duty  to  execute  the  laws  of  that  legislature,  while  he  very  pro- 
perly addressed  himself  to  congress  on  the  subject.  Congress  was 
appealed  to ;  has  had  the  subject  under  discussion  three  months ; 
and  the  house  of  representatives,  more  wise,  more  just,  more  true  to 
freedom,  than  the  senate  has  been  to  the  cause  of  civil  government 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  sent  a  commission  to  Kansas  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  case  involved.  Their  report  has  been  made  to 
the  house  of  representatives ;  and  it  establishes,  beyond  denial,  and 
even  beyond  all  question,  that  there  has  been  no  legitimate  election, 
no  constitutional  election,  no  legal  election  in  the  territory,  and  that 
there  is,  of  course,  no  legislature,  and  there  are  no  laws  there. 

It  strikes  me  that,  after  being  at  sea  for  the  last  three  months,  this 
proposition  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  is  the  very 
first  one  which  seems  to  give  us  a  hope  of  finding  any  land.  It 
shows  us  a  safe  port.  The  proposition  distinctly  is  to  abrogate  the 
pretended  laws  of  that  usurping  and  tyrannical  legislature. 

Vol.  IV.  65 
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I  do  not  say  that  simply  this  measure  wili  give  peace  to  Kansas; 
I  do  not  say  that  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  give  peace  and 
rescue  liberty  in  Kansas ;  but  I  do  say  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  would 
be  an  advance — the  first  one  that  would  have  been  made  towards 
either  of  those  important  objects  during  the  last  three  months,  I 
fim  prepared  at  once  to  give  my  support  to  it.  When  we  shall  have 
abolished  that  tyranny  and  its  laws,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  condition 
to  see  whether  there  is  not  something  more  which  can  be  done. 

Talk  about  that  being  a  legislature  and  a  government  which  can 
exact  obedience  from  the  people  of  Kansas !  It  has  not  the  strength 
ill  itself  to  stand  a  day,  nor  an  hour.  It  is  upheld  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  army  of  the  United  State.i.  Talk  about  these  being  laws 
obligatory  on  the  citizens  of  Kansa-s,  when  they  were  made  by  inva- 
ders from  the  state  of  Missouri!  Talk  about  these  pretended 
enactments  as  being  laws  which  ought  to  be  respected  and  obeyed — 
laws  which  disfi-anchise  the  legal  profession,  the  first  element  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  every  government  of  the  Saxon  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  race!  Talk  about  laws  to  be  upheld  which  deprive  persons 
accused  of  crime  of  trial  by  a  fair  and  impartial  jury,  and  which 
establish  a  test  of  opinion  as  qualifications  not  only  for  the  exercise 
of  the  ballot,  but  also  for  the  jury-box!  Talk  about  these  being 
laws  which  are  obligatory,  and  are  to  be  maintained  for  a  day  or 
even  for  an  hour — enactments  which  deprive  men  of  the  liberty  of 
speech!  Talk  about  those  being  laws  which  are  entitled  to  obedi- 
ence anywhere  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — laws 
under  which  the  press,  the  palladium  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
is  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  suppressed  as  a  nuisance.  I  beg 
honorable  gentlemen  to  consider  well  the  pass  to  which  they  have 
brought  things  in  this  country.  Tbey  have  brought  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  They  propose  now  a  compromise.  The 
day  for  compromises  is  ended. 

The  honorable  senator  is  glad  of  it,  and  so  am  I.  We  shall 
henceforth  take  our  stand  in  all  these  questions  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  us  who  get  our  feet  truly  on 
it  will  stand  firm.  Those  who  happen  not  to  get  that  safe  footing 
will  find  they  may  have  a  slippery  and  unsubstantial  foothold. 

The  question,  the  honorable  senator  says,  which  is  proposed  by 
his  bill,  offers  no  compromise.  I  beg  to  correct  the  honorable  gentle- 
man.    The  original  proposition  was,  that  congress  should  be  left 
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under  the  territorial  government  established  by  the  Missouri  legisla- 
ture, that  it  should  be  left  subject  to  all  the  statutes  of  that  legislature, 
and  that  it  should  not  he  admitted  in  the  Union  until  it  should  be 
able  to  number  ninety- three  thousand  seven  hundred  people. 

(Mr.  Brown— Ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty.) 

1  stand  corrected,  and  the  correction  reminds  me  of  the  careful 
accuracy  of  my  honorable  and  excellent  friend— now  dead — [Mr. 
Gideon  Lee],  who  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
from  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  time  the  great  fire  occurred  there. 
When  an  application  was  made  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  account 
of  the  fire,  an  honorable  member,  in  speaking  in  support  of  the 
application,  said  that  yesterday  morning  the  sun  rose  upon  a  city 
that  was  crowded  and  compact  with  the  dwellings  and  warehouses 
of  a  great  commercial  city,  and  the  sun  of  the  same  day  set  upon 
a  city  of  which  fifty  acres  were  in  ashes ;  my  honorable  friend  [Mr. 
Lee]  corrected  the  honorable  member  by  saying  fifty-two  acres  and 
&  hnlf. 

But,  whether  it  was  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred,  the  pracfiea!  ques- 
tion was  the  same.  It  was  the  amount  necessary  in  one  of  the 
states  to  entitle  a  district  to  a  representative  in  congress.  What 
have  we  to-day,  sir?  The  proposition  of  the  committee  now  is,  that 
the  Missouri  legislature  shall  remain  in  force — so  far  the  same;  but 
that  all  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  subversive  of  the  freedom  of 
speech — all  laws  subversive  of  a  trial  by  jury — all  laws  subversive 
of  citizenship,  shall  be  abrogated ;  and  finally  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  ninety-three  thousand,  and  that  odd  fraction,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  state  shall  be  admitted  now  into  the  Union  immediately 
upon  the  election  of  a  convention,  and  the  oi^anization  of  a  state 
constitution. 

I  beg  my  honorable  friend  from  Georgia  to  consider  whether  this 
IS  not  a  compromise.  I  certainly  understand  that  it  is  offered  as 
such,  and  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  such,  not  by  that  portion  of 
the  senate  among  whom  I  belong,  but  by  others  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
originally  proposed. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  state  a  proposition  which 
Would  commend  itself  in  my  judgment  more  thoroughly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  whole  of  this  difficulty  than  the  proposition  of 
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the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  to  abrogate  the  laws.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  his  amendment  had  gone  further,  and 
declared  the  territorial  legislature  itself  to  be  illegal,  and  therefore 
abrogated  it.  When  you  shall  have  once  done  that,  you  will  tLen 
have  removed  all  of  the  existing  grounds  of  contention.  You  will 
have  then  discharged  all  these  prosecutions  for  constructive  treuson 
under  which  men,  who  have  assembled  according  to  the  con-stituticn, 
and  according  to  the  settled  precedents  and  customs  of  the  country 
to  petition  congress  for  redress,  have  been  indicted  and  are  held  in 
close  confinement  to  be  tried  for  treason.  You  will  then  liave 
abolished  ail  those  criminal  proceedings  in  which  editors,  who  have 
maintained  the  cause  of  justice  and  civil  liberty  in  that  territory, 
have  been  indicted,  and  are  held  in  duress  to  he  subjected  to  punish- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  maintaining  (what  is  true,  in  my  judg- 
ment) that  slavery  is  not,  and  cannot  go,  into  the  territory  of  Kansas 
by  virtue  of  the  constitution  or  any  existing  law  of  the  United 
States.  Then  you  will  have  at  last  restored  the  people  to  the  |ios- 
session  of  their  liberties,  and  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  see  what 
we  shall  do  to  give  them  a  well-digested  system  of  civil  government 
and  municipal  laws. 

[Mr.  Wilson's  amendmeDt  having  failed,  Mr.  Seward  then  addressed  the  senate 
on  the  bill  enabling  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution,  and  apply  foe 
admission  into  the  Union.J 

The  daily  sessions  of  the  senate  usually  last  three  or  four  hours. 
The  present  one  has  already  reached  its  fourteenth  hour.  If  I  do 
not  hasten  the  gleams  of  the  morning  sun  will  pale  the  lights  of  the 
chandelier  before  I  shall  have  closed  my  speech. 

The  honorable  and  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Crittenden]  has  appealed  eloquently  and  earnestly  to  my  love  of 
peace,  and  to  my  devotion  to  the  Union.  Certainly,  every  conside- 
ration weighs  upon  me  as  strongly  as  upon  any  other  American 
senator  or  citizen  to  make  me  desire  that  peace  and  harmony  may 
prevail  throughout  this  broad  land ;  that  my  own  country,  worthier 
of  my  love  than  any  other  country  under  the  sun,  may  be  united 
now,  henceforth  and  forever ;  and  that  it  may,  by  means  of  such  bar-' 
mony  and  union,  continually  rise  in  prosperity,  greatness  and  glory. 

The  honorable  senator  has  based  on  that  appeal  a  remonstrance 
against  my  remark,  that  "  the  time  for  compromises  has  passed,"  The 
honorable  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs],  to  whom  this  bill 
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owes  its  principal  features,  has  disclaimed  for  it  not  only  the  form 
but  also  the  character  of  a  compromise.  Assuming,  however,  with 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  this  is  its  true  character,  I  must 
say,  nevertheless,  that  he  misunderstands  me,  when  he  supposes  that 
lam  opposed  to  all  compromises  of  al!  questions,  on  all  occasions. 
My  position  concerning  legislative  compromises  is  this,  namely : 
personal,  partisan,  Temporary  and  suljordinate  questions,  may  law- 
fully be  compromised ;  but  pmia'pks  can  never  he  justly  or  wisely 
made  the  subjects  of  compromise.  Hy  frrincipksl  mean  the  elements 
in  public  questions,  of  moral  rights,  political  justice,  and  high  na- 
tional expediency.  Does  any  honorable  senator  assert  a  different 
maxim  on  the  subject  of  legislative  compromise? 

Unlike,  peihapa,  that  honorable  senator,  I  regard  slavery  aa 
morally  unjust,  politically  unwise,  and  socially  pernicious,  in  some 
degree,  in  every  community  where  it  exists.  Slavery  once,  and  not 
long  ago,  was  practically  universal.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
among  all  the  distinguished  men  whose  co-laborer  I  am  in  this  august 
assembly,  there  is  one  who,  more  than  myself,  if  he  could  trace  his 
hneage  upward  through  a  period  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
years,  would  not  reach  the  bar  sinisler.  I  owe  it  to  wise,  virtuous, 
and  hold  legislators,  who  have  gone  before  me,  that  I  am  not  myself 
a  slave,  and  that,  within  the  state  where  I  live,'  slavery  has  forever 
ceased  to  exist,  I  owe  it  to  mankind  and  to  posterity,  that  being  a 
legislator  now  myself,  slavery  shall  by  no  act  of  mine  be  established 
or  extended ;  and  by  act  of  mine,  God  giving  me  grace,  no  human 
being  shall  ever  hereafter  be  made  or  held  a  slave.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  being  a  principle,  I  cannot  compromise  it  Nevertheless, 
I  am  not,  for  that  reason,  to  be  supposed  willing  to  be  either  turbu- 
lent or  factious  in  resi.sting  the  majority  of  my  countrymen,  when, 
overruling  me,  they  compromise  principles  even  so  sacred  as  this.  I 
abide  that  reconsideration  which  I  always  hopefully  believe  near, 
and  am  sure  is  ultimately  certain. 

It  wa.s  my  fortune  to  have  just  come  into  congress  when  Califor- 
nia, a  free  state,  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union.  I  insi.'it€d 
on  her  admission,  without  condition,  qualification  or  compromise. 
Others  here,  on  the  contrary,  demanded  a  compromise  which  should 
settle,  as  they  said,  all  actual  and  all  possible  questions  awsing 
out  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  then,  thence- 
forth, and  forever.     I  showed  that  such  a  compromise  was  impracti- 
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cable.  I  maintained  that  questions  arising  out  of  slavery,  from  time 
to  time,  under  different  circumstfinees,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
republic,  conld  only  be  justly  and  wisely  settled,  and  indeed  could 
only  be  settled  at  ali,  severally  and  distinctly,  on  the  occasion.^  on 
which  they  occurretl.  I  was  overruled ;  I  was  censured,  how  widely, 
how  severely,  all  the  world  knows,  for  my  refusal  to  join  in  a  mea- 
sure of  peace  and  harmony,  as  it  was  called,  which,  as  I  thought,  at 
the  cost  of  sacrifices  of  freedom  and  justice,  was  expected  to  termi- 
nate the  discussion  of  slavery  in  congress,  and  to  restore  harmony 
and  concord  throughout  the  country,  and  perpetuate  them  forever. 

That  compromise  was  made  hereabout  this  hour,  in  a  midsummer 
night  like  this,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  stormy  debate.  Loud- 
mouthed artillery,  fi-om  the  terrace  of  the  capitol,  the  next  day 
announced  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  Wilmot  pro- 
vi.so  was  buried  under  the  floor  of  the  senate  chamber,  and  that  the 
agitation  of  slavery  was  buried  with  it  Wherever  I  went,  here  or 
abroad,  I  was  pointed  out  as  a  chief  mourner — the  last  to  leave  that 
solemn  ceremonial.  Only  four  years  elapsed,  when  those  who  had 
effected  that  compromise  found  it  necessaiy  to  open  to  civilization 
the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  they  introduced  into  the 
senate  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  Then,  all  at  once,  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso burst  the  cerements  of  its  grave,  and  stalked  through  the  senate 
chamber,  clad  in  the  same  fearful  horrors  that  it  had  worn  before  its 
interment. 

The  slavery  question  being  thus  reopened,  certainly  by  no  act  of 
mine,  or  of  those  who  agree  with  me,  the  compromise  acts  of  1850 
were  reviewed.  Those  who  favored  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  maintained  that  that  compromise  drew  after  it,  as  a  conse- 
quence, an  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise  act  of  1820.  Those 
who  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  denied  that  consequence.  I 
was  among  that  number,  and  was  again  overruled.  The  majority 
here  then  hit  upon  a  new  expedient  to  bind  down  and  confine  the 
Wilmot  proviso  in  its  tomb,  and  prevent  its  possible  resurrection 
forever.  That  expedient  was,  that  congress  should  renounce,  in 
favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  territories,  all  jurisdiction  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  therein.  Having  no  faith  in  the  justice  or 
the  wisdom  of  that  expedient,  I  calmly  warned  the  senate  that  they 
were  only  sending  this  perplexing  question  of  slavery  down  to  the 
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territories,  to  involve  their  inhabitants  in  factious  and  fruitloss  con- 
tests ;  ani3  that  it  would  come  back  again  to  the  senate,  red  with  the 
heatof  those  strifes,  to  be  settled  here  at  last.  I  insisted  then  that  con- 
gress ought  to  discharge  its  proper  responsibility,  and  decide  whether 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  should  be  slave  territories  or  be  fiee  territo- 
ries. The  compromise  ordnance,  from  the  terrace  of  the  capitol, 
announced  to  the  people  a  new  triumph,  and  I  was  again  pronounced 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  a  disappointed  and 
(jverthrown  agitator.  Two  years  have  elapsed.  What  is  the  result 
of  this,  the  second  compromise  made  within  six  years — a  compro- 
mise consisting  in  the  abnegation  of  federal  power  over  the  subject 
<if  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States?  The  result,  in 
its  nature,  is  just  what  I  predicted;  while,  in  its  aggravations,  it  sur- 
passes all  that  my  fanatical  imagination  had  conceived. 

I  say  again,  and  with  emphasis,  we  have  had  enough  of  compro- 
mises on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  day  for  them  has  passed.  Do 
you  ask  what  I  would  do  on  these  disturbing  c[uestions?  I  answer, 
that  I  would  do  on  these  what  I  woidd  do  on  all  other  questions.  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  government  of  majorities,  modified  indeed  by  com- 
plex amstitutional  limitations,  but  nevertheless  a  government  of 
majorities. 

It  is  the  business  of  congress  to  adjust  and  determine  all  ques-  ' 
tions  which  legitimately  come  before  it,  and  not  to  compromise  them, 
or  to  devolve  their  decision  upon  others.  True,  I  know  very  well 
that  I  might  be  overruled,  and  that  slavery  might  he  esfiblished  by 
congress  in  a  territory,  where  I  should  vote  to  establish  freedom.  In 
that  case,  slavery  must  remain  there,  until,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
it  shall  be  removed.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  freedom  shall  be 
established  in  the  territories,  where  others  vote  to  establish  slavery, 
they  too  must  submit,  and  abide  the  change  they  desire.  True,  I 
know  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  senate  in  such  a  case.  In  such  an  event  we 
must  wait  until  the  two  houses  can  agree — to-morrow,  the  next 
month  or  the  next  year.  The  people  will  ultimately  take  care  to 
constitute  the  two  houses  so  that  they  shall  agree.  So  much,  sir,  for 
my  position  upon  the  subject  of  compromises  concerning  the  subject 
of  slavery. 

The  territory  of  Kansas  constitutes  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  sufficient  to  con- 
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stitute  six  states  of  the  average  size  of  those  now  enrolled  in  the 
confederacy.  It  is  a  territory  which,  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  with 
a  peculiar  felicity  of  wisdom  consecrated  to  freedom,  and  assigned 
as  an  exclusive  6cld  of  free  labor.  The  distinguished  senator  from 
Dolaware  [Mr.  Clayton]  now  argues  to  convince  us  that  that  benefi- 
cent act  was  unconstitutional.  Tbe  question  which  is  thus  raised  i.s 
merely  incidental  and  collateral  now.  I  am  content,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion,  to  reply,  that  the  act  was  a  compromise;  that  it 
received  the  form,  name  and  chaiacter  of  a  compromise,  at  that 
time,  by  the  slaveholding  states  and  the  free  states,  as  parties  having 
conflicting  interests  to  be  settled.  And  it  received  that  form,  name, 
and  character,  fur  the  purpose  of  binding  the  faith  of  all  parties 
against  a  repeal  or  disturbance  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  uncon- 
stitutionality, or  on  any  other  ground.  So  it  was  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  So  it  took  its 
place  in  the  national  history,  and  so  it  was  respected  and  maintained 
by  all  parties  until  185i,  Congress  in  that  year  abrogated  the 
bf'neficent  guarantee  of  freedom,  and  thus  offered  and  exposed  tbe 
territory  of  Kansas,  as  well  as  that  of  Nebraska,  to  the  intrusion  of 
slavery  and  slave  labor.  But  congress,  nevertheless,  replaced  the 
old  covenant  of  impartial  freedom  and  free  labor,  with  a  guarantee 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas,  when  coming  to  organize  the  terri- 
torial government  after  a  model  prescnbed,  should  be  perfectly  free 
to  establish  freedom  and  free  labor,  and  to  reject  slavery  and  menial 
labor.  No  sooner  had  this  new  congress  assembled,  than  it  was 
made  known  to  us  that  that  guarantee  had  failed ;  that,  in  the  very 
moment  of  its  organization,  an  armed  foreign  body  entered  the 
territory,  assumed  an  attitude  of  actual  war,  usurped  the  franchises 
of  the  citizens,  seized  the  machine  of  government,  and  converted  it 
into  a  tyranny  marked  by  the  enforcement  of  despotic  laws,  by 
foreign  legislators,  magistrates,  and  ministerial  officers ;  and  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  was  maintaining  this  despotism  in 
Kansas  with  the  armed  force  of  the  United  States,  I  brought 
these  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  senate,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Kansas,  free  American  citizens  as  they  were,  unwilling  to 
acquiesce  in  that  usurpation,  and  unable  to  submit  to  that  despotism, 
had  assembled  at  Topeka,  in  the  manner  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions and,  in  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  organized  them-selvcs,  provisionally,  into  a  state,  and 
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were  here,  by  representatives  delegated  to  both  houses,  soliciting 
atlmission  into  the  Union.  I  submitted  to  the  senate  that  the  new 
state  of  Kansai*  ought  to  be  admitted,  not  because  it  would  be  always 
wise  to  admit  whatever  new  states  might  come,  and  in  whatever 
manner  they  might  come,  nor  yet  because  it  would  have  been  wise, 
uuder  other  and  different  circumstances,  to  admit  even  Kansas  her- 
self; but  simply  because  Kansas  was  held  bound,  hand  and  foot, 
under  a  foreign  usurpation,  at  the  feet  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  thiit  her  aslmission  now  was  not  only  a  neces- 
sary measure  of  relief  and  redress,  but  was  the  only  practicable  and 
adequate  one. 

I  urged  her  admission  on  the  senate  upon  three  distinct  grounds. 
First,  that  it  would  secure  peace  to  Kansas  and  to  the  country,  then 
fearfully  threatened  with  commotion  and  civil  war.  Secondly,  that 
it  would  be  the  nie  ms  of  protectm_,  property  life  an  1  liberty, 
within  that  territory  then  dangerously  exposed  Thirdly,  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  bringn  g  Kansas  mto  the  Union  as  a  free 
state,  with  the  institutions  oi  free  labir  in  compbante  with  that 
original  pledge  which  once  hid  been  given  the  inhabitints  of  that 
territory,  and  afterwaid'?  revoked  I  mtroduoed  a  bill  f  rthe  admis- 
sion of  the  new  state  of  Kansas  and  advocated  its  passige  on  those 
grounds,  while  I  urged  my  objections  agiinst  the  bill  relating  to  the 
same  subject,  which  hid  been  pre^enteJ  to  the  senate  b^  the  com- 
mittee on  territories.  There  I  kft  the  debate  and  I  return  to  it  now 
only  because  that  comm  ttee  htve  abandoned  their  hrst  bill,  and 
adopted  the  new  one  now  under  consideration.  I  stand  now  by  my 
own  bill,  which  I  maintain  to  be  preferable  to  the  last  bill  of  the 
committee,  as  it  was  to  the  first.  Some  honorable  senators  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  unreasonable  that  I  do  not  give  up  my  own  bill,  and 
come  down  and  accept  the  new  one,  which  they  are  inclined  to  treat 
as  a  compromise  between  my  own  bill  for  the  immediate  admission 
<'f  Kansas,  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  and  the  first  bill  of  the 
committee  on  territories.  Why  should  I  surrender  my  own  bill? 
If  it  was  wise,  just,  and  necessary,  when  I  presented  it  to  the  senate, 
It  is  as  juMti,  wise,  and  necessary  now.  It  was  wise,  just,  and  neces- 
sary then,  if  the  circumstances  under  which  the  constitution  of 
Kansas  was  adopted  were  then  truly  stated  and  set  forth  by  me,  in 
my  argument  delivered  in  the  senate.  In  making  that  argument,  I 
had  to  rely  on  probable  evidence,  for  no  other  evidence  then  existed, 
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Now,  a  committee  of  tlie  house  of  representatives,  after  having  dili 
gently  inquired  on  oath,  have  ascertained  and  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  circumstances  of  Kansas  which  I  then  assumed.  I  state  those 
circumstances  anew,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  moderate  ynd 
guarded  conclusions  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representativts; 

"  Spurious  and  pretended  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  officers  have  been 
set  over  them,  hy  whose  usurped  authority,  sustained  by  the  military  powBr  of 
the  government,  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  laws  have  been  enact<;d  and 
enforced ; 

"  The  rights  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  have  been  infringed; 

"Test  oaths,  of  an  extraordinary  and  entangling  nature,  have  been  imposed  as 
a  condition  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  and  holding  office ; 

"  The  right  of  an  accused  person  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  has  been  denied  ; 

"  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreaifotiable  searches  and  seizures,  has  been  violated  ; 

"  They  have  been  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without  due  process 

"  The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been  abridged ; 

"  The  right  to  choose  their  representatives  has  been  made  of  no  effect ; 

"  Murders,  robberies,  and  arsons,  have  been  instigated  and  encouraged,  and  the 
offenders  have  been  allowed  to  go  utipunjshed ; 

"  All  tliese  things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge,  sanction,  and  procure- 
ment of  the  present  administration." 

Why,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  should  I  abandon  my  own 
bill  ?  The  honorable  committee  on  territories  have  shown  me 
marked  attention,  by  bestowing  some  criticisms  upon  that  bill. 
They  inform  the  .senate  that  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
assigned  by  the  bill  differ  from  the  boundaries  assigned  by  the 
Topeka  constitution.  The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  My  hill 
was  drawn  before  the  Topeka  constitution  had  reached  the  senate— 
certainly,  before  it  had  reached  me.  To  avoid  all  question  on  the 
subject  of  boundaries,  I  adopted  those  which  were  assigned  in  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee  on  territories. 

Again,  the  learned  committee  express  a  doubt  in  their  report 
whether  my  bill  is  framed  so  as  to  admit  the  state  of  Kansas  under 
the  Topeka  constitution.  I  have  only  to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  bill 
proposes  that  the  state  of  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  immediately- 
The  state  of  Kansiis  certainly  has  no  other  constitution  than  the 
Topeka  one;  and  the  bill,  in  form,  is  mutatis  mutandis,  identical 
with  the  law  under  which  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
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and  now  holds  her  place  in  the  confederacy.  These,  sir,  are  unim- 
portant matters — matters  of  mere  detail,  nnwortJiy  to  dwell  upon  at 
this  hour  of  the  night,  and  at  this  late  stage  in  the  session  of  congress. 

I  object  to  the  new  bill  of  the  committee  on  territories,  for 
weightier  reasons  than  any  of  mere  criticism  on  details.  I  confess, 
frankly,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  bill  of  concession,  if  not  of  compro- 
mise. Certainly  it  goes  too  far  in  its  concessions  to  the  friends  of 
freedom  in  Kansas,  to  be  identical  with  the  bill  which  it  has  sup- 
planted in  the  affections  of  the  committee  on  territories.  It  permits 
the  people  of  Kansas  to  come  into  the  Union  with  such  population  as 
they  may  have  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  instead  of  obliging  th&m  to 
wait  until  they  shall  have  a  population  of  ninety-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty  souls.  It  seems  at  least  also  to  waive  the 
previous  proposition  of  the  committee  on  territories,  of  an  appro- 
priation for  extraordinary  expense  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  in 
subjection  to  the  usurping  authorities  in  Kansas.  But,  while  the 
hill  goes  so  far,  I  object  against  it,  that  it  stops  short  of  a  remedy 
which  would  restore  peace,  safety,  and  freedom,  in  Kansas. 

I  am  not  bound,  by  any  previous  committals,  to  accept  any  bill 
which  stops  short  of  those  objects. 

First,  however,  I  inquire  what  substantial  objection  lies  against 
my  own  bill?  There  is  only  one  which  is  now  seriously  insi.-ited 
upon,  which  is,  that  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Topeka  con- 
stitution were  the  acts,  not  of  the  whole  people,  but  of  one  political 
party^a  portion  of  the  people  of  Kansas  only.  The  honorable 
senator  from  Georgia  says  that  the  constitution  received  only  seven 
hundred  votes.  It  is  true  that  the  free  state  party  instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  call  a  convention  to  decide  whether  it  was  expedient  to 
establish  a  provisional  state,  and  also  the  proceedings  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  frame  the  constitution.  But  they  invited  all  parties,  and 
all  the  citizens  of  Kansas,  to  participate  in  the  decision  of  every 
question  which  was  thus  brought  under  discussion  ;  and  they  pro- 
vided that  the  proceedings  should  stand  or  fall,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  whole  people  of  Kansas,  expressed  through  the  ballot  boxes 
in  the  customary  way.  By  majorities,  thus  formally  ascertained, 
the  convention  was  called  and  held,  and  the  constitution  waa 
established  and  promulgated.  Who  else  should  have  called  the 
convention,  or  instituted  proceedings  towards  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  ?      Not  congress,  for  congress  had  been  silent  on  the 
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subject  in  the  organic  law !  Not  the  president  nor  the  government, 
for  neither  had  power.  Not  the  territorial  legislature ;  that  was  the 
authority  which  was  to  be  subverted  by  substituting  for  it  a  federal 
state.  Not  those  who  upheld  that  legislature,  because  they  were 
content.  It  is  the  party  which  needs  and  deiiircs  improvement  or 
innovation,  in  every  state,  that  initiates  the  proceedings  by  which  it 
is  to  be  effected.  It  wJts  unfortunate  that  tlie  election  for  tlie 
adoption  of  the  constitution  occurred  only  two  days  afVer  a  new 
foray  of  the  Missourians  in  the  territory  had  terrified  and  alarmed 
the  people,  and  rendered  it  unsafe  for  the  citizens  of  Kansas  to 
attend  the  polls,  in  all  the  districts  throughout  the  territory.  This 
misfortune,  however,  resulted  from  no  fault  of  the  convention,  or  of 
the  majority  who  adopted  the  constitution.  The  misfortune  iteelf 
Jenda  strength  to  the  application  for  the  admission  of  the  state. 
And  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  assuming  that  the  convention  was 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  since  we  find,  by  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  that  elections  were 
held  in  seventeen  districts,  which  gave  for  the  constitution  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty-one  votes,  and  only  forty  six  votes  against  it; 
■while  in  the  town  of  Leavenworth  its  opponents  destroyed  the  ballot 
boxes,  which  were  known  to  contam  about  five  hundred  additional 
affirmative  votes,  with  only  thirty-eight  adverse  votes.  The  state 
of  California  was  admitted  into  this  Union,  upon  proceedings  no 
more  legitimate,  no  more  regular,  no  more  warranted  by  any  pre- 
existing laws,  than  these. 

What  California  did,  was  rightly  done,  bnt  it  was  not  done  in 
pursuance  of  any  law.  It  was  done  without  law,  and  it  was  justi- 
fied then  as  I  justify  similar  proceedings  in  Kansas  now,  on  tbe 
ground  of  a  high  political  necessity. 

Another  though  lighter  objection  has  been  urged  against  my  bill, 
namely :  that  the  Topeka  constitution  provides  that  it  shall  not  he 
changed  in  less  than  nine  years.  I  do  not  know  this  fact,  but  I  am 
bound  to  assume  it,  on  the  statement  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Georgia.  My  answer  is,  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  that  provision 
in  the  constitution.  It  is  an  objection  of  the  same  characti?r  with 
one  that  is  made  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  namely:  that  the  Topeka  constitution  excludes  free 
colored  persons  from  Kansas.  I  reply  to  both  of  these  objections. 
I  take  the  constitution,  as  we  a!l  must  take  it,  for  better  or  for  worse 
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— just  as  it  is— or  we  cannot  admit  the  state  at  all.  The  people  ia 
new  states  make  their  constitutions.  Our  power  is  limited  to  tbe 
admission  or  rejection  of  a  state,  whatever  its  constitution  may  be. 
Again,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  provision  complained  of  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Georgia  will  prevent  the  people  of  Kansas  from  subverting 
this  constitution,  and  establishing  a  new  one,  at  any  time  short  of 
the  expiration  of  nine  years.  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  established  in  1821,  provided  for  alterations  only  to  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  two  successive  legislatures.  A  party  desiriiig 
radical  innovation,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  that  object  in 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  secured  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  and,  without  any  constitutional  authority,  carried 
through  a  law  by  which  proceedings  were  instituted  for  calling  a 
convention,  which  was  subsequently  held,  and  which  framed  a  new 
constitution.  This  new  constitution  being  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  approved  by  them,  in  derogation  of  the  old  one,  became,  and  it 
yet  remains,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

{Mr.  "Weli-er — A  state  constitution  must  only  be  republican  in 
form.) 

I  thank  the  honorable  senator  for  the  suggestion,  that  the  ouly 
question  necessary  and  practical  here  is,  whether  Kansas  has  a  con- 
stitution which  is  republican  in  form.  To  most  senators,  that  is 
enough,  under  any  circnm stances.  I  confess  it  is  not  enough  for  me. 
If  the  provisional  state  of  Deseret  shall  come  here  with  a  constitu- 
tion which  shall  sanction  polygamy,  I  certainly  shall  vote  against 
admitting  as  a  state  a  community  which  has  revived  that  eminently 
patriarchal  institution,  without  stopping  to  decide  whether  the  insti- 
tution is  in  harmony  with  republicanism  or  not. 

I  pass  now  from  my  own  bill  to  consider  the  new  bill  presented 
by  the  committee  on  territories.  So  far  as  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
concerned,  the  most  which  can  be  claimed  for  this  bill  is,  that  it  gives 
an  equal  chance  to  the  people  of  Kansas  to  choose  between  freedom 
and  slavery.  I  can  well  understand  that  the  senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  committee  on  territories  regard  this  feature  of  the  bill  as 
being  entirely  just,  I  diifcr  from  them  only  because  the  standard 
of  political  justice  which  commends  itself  to  me,  is  a  more  rigid  one. 
I  recognize  no  equality,  in  moral  right  or  political  expediency, 
between  slavery  and  freedom.  I  hold  the  one  to  be  decidedly  good,, 
and  the  other  to  be  positively  bad.     I  do  not  think  it  wise,  or  just. 
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or  necessary,  to  give  to  the  people  of  a  territory,  whei^e  slavery  does 
not  exist,  and  never  has  existed,  the  privilege  of  choosing  slavery. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  new  territory  are  necessarily  in  a  condition  of 
pupilage,  needing  the  guardian  care  as  well  as  counsel  of  congress. 
The  experience  of  Kansas  confirms  this  truth.  On  tlie  28tli  day  of 
May,  1854,  there  was  no  civil  community,  practically  there  was  not 
one  lawful  citizen  within  the  territory.  The  Kansas  organic  law 
passed,  and  lo  1  there  was  at  once  on  the  statute  book  a  civil  commu- 
nity there.  But  what  was  its  condition?  There  were  a  few  emi- 
grants scattered  throughout  a  territory  of  vast  extent,  unknown  to 
each  other;  unorganized,  absolutely  without  civil  in.stitutions,  with- 
out a  treasury,  or  a  militia,  or  public  edifices,  without  organized 
pohtical  parties,  and  without  cultivated  fields,  or  workshops,  or 
established  iparkets,  and  almost  without  habitations  or  homes; 
incompetent  to  self-defense  or  self-government,  they  were  overborne 
by  a  small  intrusive  force  from  an  adjoining  state ;  addressed  by 
foreign  factions,  with  present  temptations  and  seductions,  without 
having  any  concert  of  action  amongst  themselves,  they  were  appealed 
to,  on  the  one  side,  to  institute  slavery,  not  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  free  states — and  on  the  other,  by  arguments  having 
little  weight,  amid  the  confusion  incident  to  the  organization  of  a 
territory.  Thus  the  greatest  political  question  that  could  be  submit- 
ted to  any  people,  a  question  which  congress  itself  has  been  unable 
to  solve,  was  devolved  for  its  settlement  upon  a  community  which, 
although  it  possessed  extraordinary  intelligence,  was,  by  reason  of 
its  immaturity,  unable  to  elect  even  a  legislature  and  a  magistracy 
for  itself  The  result  has  been,  not  the  voluntary  establishment  of 
popular  sovereignty  or  of  self  government,  with  or  without  slavery, 
but  a  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  territory,  with  the  establishment 
of  slavery,  by  slaveholders  from  Missouri.  I  maintain,  and  no  one 
here  will  deny,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  and  injurious  to  the 
people  of  Kansas,  if  congress  had  directly  established  slavery  in  that 
territory  by  the  organic  law.  Congress  was  bound  to  foresee  the 
operation  of  the  organic  law  which  it  passed.  And  congress  could 
not  pass  a  law,  the  operation  of  which  would  be  to  establish  slavery 
within  the  territory  by  indirect  means,  with  any  more  wisdom,  or 
justice,  or  benevolence,  than  it  could  have  directly  established  slavery 
there.     I  say,  therefore,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Kansaa 
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is  the  result  of  the  wrongful  and  injurious  legislation  of  congress 
itself.  I  maintain,  still  more,  that  since  there  was  a  possibility  that 
slavery  might  be  established  within  the  territory  through  popular 
mistake,  or  surprise,  or  conquest,  it  vtas  a  solemn  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  congress  to  withhold  from  the  people  therein — so  few, 
scattered,  feeble,  unorganized,  and  defieient  in  the  consolidation 
whieh  is  essential  to  every  civil  state,  at  least  until  they  should  have 
rLttained  something  more  of  organization  and  maturity — the  power  to 
decide  so  fearful  a  question.  You  will  tell  me  that  this  is  a  denial  of 
tlie  capacity  and  of  the  right  of  a  civil  community  to  exercise  self- 
government.  It  is  a  very  dift'erent  thing.  It  is  only  insisting  that  a 
people  musit  have  the  neoessar}'  elements  of  a  civil  community,  before 
the  power  of  self-government  can  safely  be  assumed  by  them,  I 
admit  and  maintain  the  right  of  eVery  individual  citizen  to  enjoy  and 
exercise  freedom  and  seif-control,  subject  to  the  municipal  kw  of  the 
land.  But  I  deny,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  a  parental  right  or 
duty  to  refer  to  the  infant  child,  who  is  ultimifely  to  become  a  citi- 
zen, the  choice,  during  his  minority,  between  health  and  disease,  or 
between  virtue  and  crime.  The  long  and  short  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  until  the  territories  of  the  United  States  become 
matured  and  qualified  to  assume  all  the  powers  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  admitted  as  states  into  the  Union,  they  are  depen- 
dencies in  pupilage  on  the  federal  government,  and  congress  is  their 
only  real  and  sovereign  legislature.  If  slavery  is  a  good  institution, 
a  necessary  one,  and  one  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  ought  at  once  to  establish  it  by  our  own  act  within 
every  territory  of  the  United  States.  If,  on  the  contrary,  slavery  is 
the  opposite  of  all  these  things,  as  in  my  judgment  it  is,  then  we 
ought  by  our  own  act  to  save  every  territory  of  the  United  States 
from  slavery.  On  this  principle  I  have  acted  throughout  in  regard 
to  Kansas,  as  I  have  acted  throughout  in  regard  to  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  On  this  principle,  God  being  my  helper,  I  shall  act  in 
regard  to  all  territories  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  I  shall  remain 
here — so  long  as  I  shall  live. 

I  do  not  now  pursue  the  question  of  the  right  or  of  the  power  of 
congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
above  this  level  of  realities,  into  the  clouds,  where  the  honorable 
senator  from  Delaware  has  sent  it.  I  do  not  inquire  now  whether 
congress  can  lawfully  prevent  a  sta1«  from  establishing  slavery,  when 
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adopting  its  first  constitution,  or  wlien  changing  an  old  constitution 
for  a  new  one.  Practically,  that  question  is  immaterial,  and  merely 
a  hypothetical  one.  It  assumes  that  a  state  in  which  slavery  has  no 
existence,  and  which  is  left  perfectly  free  to  choose  liberty  and  reject 
slavery,  will  nevertheless  establish  slavery;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  No  state,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, has  ever  made  such  a  ofcoiee;  no  state,  under  such 
circumstances,  ever  will.  We  had  one  state  without  slavery  when 
the  revolution  began ;  that  stsite  [Massachusetts]  is  a  free  state  yet. 
We  had,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  twelve  other  states,  all  which 
were  slave  states.  Of  these,  seven  have  already  abolished  slavery. 
We  have  added  to  these  thirteen  states  eighteen  more,  and  not  one 
of  those  eighteen,  which  was  free  from  slavery  while  in  a  territorial 
condition,  has  ever  since  adopted  it.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
than  one  of  those  states,  which  had  some  territorial  or  provincid 
experience  of  slavery,  have  firmly  and  perseveringly  excluded  it. 
Within  the  same  period  slavery  has  been  abolished  by  Mexico,  by 
all  the  Central  American  states,  by  Chili  and  by  Peru  ;  and  it  now 
exists  only  in  one  state  on  the  American  continent,  besides  our  own 
country,  and  that  is  the  empire  of  Brazil.  During  the  same  period, 
no  European  state  has  established  slavery.  Great  Britain  has  abol- 
ished it;  France  and  Denmark  have  abolishedit;  Spain  is  abolishing 
it;  Russia,  and  even  Turkey,  are  abolishing  it.  What  wretched 
sophistry  is  this,  to  charge  me  with  exercising  tyranny  over  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States— the  children  of  the  federal  republic — 
because  I  deny  to  them  the  ruinous  privilege  of  choosing  an  evil  and 
a  curse,  which  no  matured  state,  already  exempt  from  it,  will  adopt, 
and  which  all  such  states  afHioted  with  it  relieve  themselves  from  aa 
speedily  as  possible  1 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  for  these  reasons,  which  are  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  its  bearings  upon  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  am  equally 
opposed  to  it,  for  reasons  drawn  from  its  bearings  upon  the  whole 
i'ederal  Union.  I  think  that  the  addition  of  every  new  slave  state 
increases  and  prolongs  the  disturbances  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
country.  I  know  of  no  evil,  social  or  political,  which  is  ever  sup- 
posed to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Union,  that  does  not  arise 
immediately  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery.  If  this  Union  is  threat- 
ened in  the  south,  it  ia  because  the  rights  of  slaveholders  are  supposed 
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to  be  endangered.  If  it,  is  threatened  in  the  north,  it  is  because  the 
power  of  slaveholders  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  inerease. 

It  is  clear  tbat  the  more  we  multiply  slave  slates,  the  more  this 
fountain  of  bitterness  will  overflow.  Again,  the  more  we  multiply 
slave  states,  tbe  more  we  binder  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the- 
old  states.  That  enianeipation,  although  it  is  to  be  instituted,  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  those  slave  states  themselves,  is  a  reformatioD 
due  from  them  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  Union,  because  upon 
it  depend  the  highest  possible  development  of  national  wealth,  and 
the  highest  possible  increase  of  national  strength  and  power.  While 
I  do  not  maintain  that  slavery  is  incompatible  with  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  stage  of  prosperity  in  some  states,  under  some  circum- 
stances, I  do  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that,  all  otber  things  being  equal, 
every  state  flourishes  permanently  just  in  proportion  as  its  laboring 
population  are  intelligent,  inventive  and  free.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  the  bill,  because  tbe  addition  of  slave  states  tends  to  con- 
tJQue  and  increase  tbe  dependence  of  our  country  upon  the  manufac- 
turing industry  and  the  financial  systems  of  foreign  countries,  and 
thus  to  build  up  those  great  interests  in  foreign  countries,  instead  of 
making  our  systems  of  manufactures  and  finance  continental  and 
independent.  During  this  debate,  the  bill  has  been  altered  (I  cannot 
Ray,  in  parliamentary  language,  amended)  by  the  incorporation  of  a 
feature  which,  if  the  bill  were  otlierwise  entirely  acceptable,  would 
necessarily  deprive  it  of  my  support  Tbe  organic  law  conferred  the 
right  of  suffrage  not  only  upon  aliens  who  had  become  duly  natural- 
ized, but  also  upon  alien  inhabitants  who  have  in  the  forms  of  law 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  The  bill  before  us  now 
'.lisfranchises  this  latter  class.  I  am  not  to  say  now  for  the  first  time, 
ihat  I  regard  this  know-nothing  or  American  policy  as  being  equally 
unjust  and  unwise.  I  bold  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  coextensive 
with  the  obligation  of  submission  to  constituted  republican  authority^ 
While  this  bill  overthrows  that  principle  essential  to  freedom  on  the 
one  aide,  it  strikes  a  blow  equally  dangerous  to  freedom  on  tbe  otber, 
hy  an  indirect  invitation  to  the  slaveholder  to  bring  his  bondman 
into  the  territory,  and  thus  practically  exclude  the  disfranchised 
European  emigrant.  As  a  general  fact,  labor  in  Kansas,  as  in  all 
our  other  territories  and  states,  must  be  performed  either  by  slaves 
or  by  European  immigrants.  The  American  people,  educated  and 
trained  as  they  are,  do  not  furnish  an   adequate  supply  of  native 
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labor.     This  bill  encourages  alave  labor,  and  discourages  immigrant 
iree  labor. 

There  is  another  broad  objection  to  the  bill,  when  regar  1  d  ts  a 
measure  which  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  slavery  ui  the  ter 
ritories.  If  I  were  asked  what  I  think  is  the  real  ground  of  what 
ever  antagonism  exists  between  the  free  states  and  the  sla\e  states  I 
should  s;iy,  that  it  consists  in  the  unequal  extent  within  wh  b  the 
pure  demt»cratic  principle  has  worked  out  its  proper  results  in  the 
two  sections.  In  the  free  states,  labor  being  emancipated  se  zes 
upon  the  democratic  machinery  of  the  government,  and  wo  ks  out 
the  results  of  political  and  social  equality  with  great  np  1  tj  a  [ 
success.  Thus  labor  rules  in  the  free  states.  In  the  si  ve  state 
labor  being  enslaved,  the  operation  of  the  pure  democrat  c  pr  c  [.le 
is  hindered,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  capital  ia  more  succes  1  1 
in  retaining  its  ancient  sway.  I  am  opposed  to  the  policj  of  fa\or 
ing  the  multiplication  of  slave  states,  on-  the  ground,  broider  th  n 
any  I  have  yet  taken,  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  cause  of  1  un  in 
society  itself.  I  tliink  it  clear,  that  if  the  sense  of  maul  1  all 
civilized  nations  could  be  taken,  it  would  be  found  to  requ  re  tlit 
slavery  should  be  brought  to  an  end  wherever  it  exists  not  mne 
diately  or  suddenly,  by  violence,  or  without  indemnity  but  w  h 
moderation,  prudence  and  sagacious  administration,  and  as  s  on  is 
it  can  be  done,  consistently  with  equal  justice.  I  am  un  v  U  ng  to 
oppose  myself  or  t«  place  my  country  in  an  attitude  of  d  fii  e 
against  the  judgment  and  benevolence  of  mankind. 

I  have  sought  to  find  out  what  plausible  ground  there  cin  be  tor 
the  creation  of  a  slave  state  in  Kansas,  by  the  act  or  with  tl  e  o 
sent  of  congress.  The  only  ground  which  seems  to  me  to  rei  h  tl  t 
dignity  is,  that  the  existing  slave  states  require  room  for  exf  an  on 
beyond  their  borders.  I  know  that  growing  states  need  r>on  The 
state  of  New  York,  before  it  even  comprehended  its  ow  dotnj 
or  had  assumed  its  true  character,  had  already  reproduced  itself  in 
Vermont.  Since  that  time,  it  has  practically  extended  itself  in  the 
forms  of  new  and  additional  states  upon  the  shores  of  all  the  upper 
lakes.  I  do  not,  however,  see  a  necessity  for  more  room  on  the  part 
of  the  slave  states.  Of  course,  I  speak  with  much  hesitation,  but, 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  facts  as  I  understand  them.  The  free 
states  have  an  area  of  612,597  square  miles,  and  sustain  a  popula- 
tion of  fourteen  millions.     The  slave  states,  with  only  ten  miOions 
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of  inhabitants,  have  an  area  of  851,508  square  miles.  The  free 
states  have  a  population  of  twenty-two  to  a  square  mile.  The  slave 
Ktatws  have  a  population  of  only  eleven  to  a  square  mile.  The 
increase  of  the  white  population  within  the  last  sixty  years  has  been 
16,380,604,  or  516  per  cent ;  while  the  slave  population  has  increased 
during  the  same  time  only  2,506,416,  or  359  per  cent.  It  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  these  facts  that  the  slave  states  will  actually  need 
no  more  room  within  the  next  half  century.  Again,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  regarding  the  extension  of  slave  territory  merely  in  an 
economical  aspect,  as  affecting  the  price  of  slaves,  I  think  it  clear 
that  fiirther  expansion  would  be  injurious  to  the  slave  states'  them- 
selves. The  cost  of  an  able-bodied  slave,  though  he  is  inferior  in 
capacity  and  intelligence  to  the  white  laborer,  already  exceeds  the 
full  cost  of  the  education  and  maintenance  of  a  white  laborer  in 
Europe  until  he  attains  his  maturity.  If  then,  free  immigrants 
existed  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  had  the  disposition  to  migrate  into 
slaveholding  states,  they  would  supplant  slavery  there  altogether. 

Since  it  thus  appears  that  the  slave  states  have  no  need  for  room 
for  further  expansion,  the  anxiety  and  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the 
slave  states  against  an  unreasonable  excess  of  slaves  within  their 
territories,  which  have  been  so  freely  and  earnestly  expressed  during, 
this  debate,  are  quite  unreal  and  groundless. 

I  pass  on  to  examine  the  bill  in  its  bearings  upon  the  restoration 
of  order  and  the  safety  of  property,  liberty  and  life  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Kansas.  The  bill  is  especially  commended  to  us  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  effect  those  great  objects.  But  it  seems  to  me  to 
fall  short  of  them  altogether.  It  proposes  that  the  people  of  the 
territory  may  hold  a  convention  in  December  next,  and  adopt  a  state 
constitution.  They  may  refuse  to  adopt  a  constitution ;  and  if  they 
should  adopt  one,  congress  may  nevertheless  reject  the  new  state. 
If  the  people  make  it  a  free  state,  the  senate  may  reject  It,  because  it 
is  free.  If  it  is  made  a  slave  state,  by  any  means,  the  house  of 
representatives  may  reject  it,  because  it  is  a  slave  state.  In  either 
ease  the  remedy  is  at  an  end,  and  the  territory  will  be  lefl  just  where 
it  is  now.  During  the  intervening  interval,  and  after  it,  the  usurped 
and  tyrannical  government  of  the  Missouri  borderers  will  remain  in 
the  full  exercise  of  their  hateful  functions.  The  same  popular  spirit 
of  resolute  independence  which  justly  resists  them  now,  will  con- 
tinue to  resist  them  hereafter.     The  territory  is  practically  under 
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martial  law  now,  and  under  martial  law  it  must  remain,  Whereaa, 
if  you  admit  the  state  now  under  the  Topeka  constitution,  or  other- 
wise abolish  the  usurpation  existing  there,  it  must  happen  either  that 
the  army  may  be  withdrawn,  or  that,  while  it  shall  maintain  peace 
and  order,  oppression  will  cease. 

The  bill  declares  that  laws  of  a  certain  character  shall  not  be 
enforced  within  the  territory,  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky regards  this  provision  as  abrogating  some  of  the  tyrannical 
laws  enacted  by  the  usurping  legislature.  Certainly  it  does  not 
abolish  all  those  laws.  It  is  doubtful  how  many,  or  which  of  them, 
it  does  abolish,  and  whether  it  will  abolish  any  of  them  effectually. 
If  I  did  not  misunderstatid  the  honorable  senator  from  Georgia,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  while  the  hill  reas- 
serts and  reenacts  the  bill  of  rights  contained  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  these  obnoxious  laws  of  Kansas  do  not  in  fact  con- 
flict with  that  bill  of  rights.  Here,  then,  will  be  ample  room  for 
misapprehension,  misunderstanding,  and  conflict.  The  free  state 
party  will  assume  that  these  obnoxious  laws  of  the  usurping  legisla- 
ture are  annulled.  The  slave  state  men,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
maintain  that  they  all  remain  in  force.  The  conflict  between  them 
■will  go  to  the  courts  of  the  territory,  for  their  decision.  From  those 
courts  there  is  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  How  those  courts  will  decide  on  questions  to 
■which  they  are  virtually  a  party,  we  already  know  too  well,  because 
we  know  they  have  already  adjudicated  that  a  tavern,  in  which  free 
state  men  are  entertained,  is  a  nuisance,  and  that  free  state  presses 
are  nuisances,  and  that  even  a  bridge,  over  which  free  state  men 
travel,  is  also  a  nuisance;  and  that  all  these  nuisances  may  he 
abated,  on  the  presentment  of  a  packed  grand  jury,  without  a  trial, 
and  by  an  armed  posse  comitains,  consisting  of  enlisted  pro-slavery 
bands;  and  we  know,  also,  that  treason  to  the  United  States  ia 
adjudged  by  the  same  courts  to  consist  not  merely  in  levying  war 
against  the  United  States,  or  giving  aid  and  countenance  to  their 
enemies,  but  in  assembling  peacefully  as  citizens,  to  petition  congress 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  process  which  this  bill  proposes  for  taking  the  census,  dis- 
tricting the  territory,  and  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  electoia 
and  conducting  the  elections,  is  to  be  confided  to  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
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advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  I  have  already  seen  who  was 
first  appointed  governor  of  the  territory  by  the  president  and 
Beiiate,  and  how,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  was  removed  by  the 
president;  and  who  was  appointed  his  successor  by  the  president 
and  senate,  and  bow,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  is  retained  by 
the  president.  I  have  also  seen  who  were  appointed  judges  and 
marshals  for  the  territory  by  the  president  and  senate,  and  how, 
and  upon  what  grounds,  they  are  still  retained  in  ofhee  by  the 
president,  I  have  seen  how  the  governor,  judges  and  marshals 
have  planged  the  territory  into  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and  civil 
w;ir,  in  an  effort  to  compel  the  people  to  relinquish  the  right  of 
edf-government,  or  to  flee  from  the  territory  for  their  lives,  I  want 
no  more  civil  agents  within. the  territory  appointed  by  the  present 
president  of  the  United  States,  I  said,  when  I  addressed  the  senate 
in  April  last,  that  Kansas  was  brought  to  a  state  of  revolution  by 
the  oppressions  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
assumed  an  attitude  of  revolution,  which  was  tolerated,  indeed,  by 
the  constitution,  but  was,  nevertheless,  an  attitude  of  revolution ; 
and  that,  in  this,  as  in  all  revolutions,  the  evil  could  only  be  cor- 
rected by  separating  the  oppressed  altogether  from  their  political 
relations  to  the  oppressor.     I  say  the  same  thing  now. 

I  will  not  dwell  minutely  on  other  objections  which  have  been 
justly  raised  by  my  associates  here.  I  am  content  to  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  perpetrated  a  coup 
d'eOxt,  by  which  the  territorial  constitution,  given  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  has  been  absolutely 
subverted ;  that  the  president  holds  despotic  power  over  that  people, 
in  the  name  and  the  form,  indeed,  of  spurious,  legislative,  ministe- 
rial, and  judicial  authorities;  that  slavery  is  practically  established 
there  already  by  force;  that  a  portion  of  the  people  are  slain,  while 
a  larger  portion  have  been  expelled  from  the  territory  by  force; 
that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the  personal  invi- 
olability of  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  are 
subverted,  while  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  freedom  are  either  dis- 
persed beyond  the  territory,  or  imprisoned  within  it,  on  charges  of 
pretended  crimes.  The  elector  can  only  reach  the  polls  and  deposit 
his  vote  under  the  protection  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
The  circumstances  are  parallel,  almost  to  the  line  of  coincidence, 
with  those  which  attended  the  election  by  which  the  republicans  of 
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France  invested  Louis  Napoleon  with  the  powers  of  an  absolute  iIcs- 
potism.  Fix  a  day  upon  which  the  people  of  Kansas  shall  di^cide 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  and,  from  that  day  what  remains  of 
Iree  population  will  be  spirited  away.  A  new  and  factitious  ininii- 
gration  of  pro-slavery  electors  will  rush  into  the  territory  fjum 
adjacent  slave  states.  Order  and  silence  will  indeed  prevail.  Tlie 
elector  will  receive  his  ballot  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  huvu 
restored  the  territory  to  this  condition  of  quiet  and  peace;  and  tlie 
counting  of  the  ballots  will  tell  the  simple  story  that  the  Miasuuri 
territorial  usurpation  is  adopted  and  converted  into  a  state  snvi;- 
reignty,  by  the  voice  of  the  enslaved  people  of  Kansas. 

Uere  is  a  premonition  of  the  manner  in  which  a  slave  state  con- 
vention would  be  obtained  under  this  bill.  It  is  an  extract  from  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  John  Scott,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  given 
before  the  committee  of  investigation,  and  will  be  found  in  tiicir 
report ; 


my  intention,  and  the  intention  of  a  great  many  other  Mis?ourians  now 
n  Missoui-i,  whenever  the  slavery  issue  is  to  be  determined  upon  by  tlie 
people  of  this  territory  in  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  to  remove  to 
thia  territory  in  time  to  acquire  the  right  to  become  legal  volers  upon  that  ques- 
tion. The  leading  purpose  of  our  intended  removal  to  the  territory  is  to  deter- 
mine the  domestic  institutions  of  this  territory,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  slate; 
and  we  would  not  come  but  for  that  purpose,  and  would  never  think  of  coming 
here  but  for  that  purpose.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  in  Missouri  who  are 
so  .situated." 

We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  the  bill  .shall  be  so  modified  as  to 
allow  the  electors,  who  have  fled  the  territory,  to  return.  Who  can 
vouch  for  the  ability  of  those  poor  emigrants,  scattered  over  the 
free  states,  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  teriitory,  even  if  they 
should  be  so  disposed  ?  None  can  be  safe  in  the  territory  without 
arms,  or  being  alone.  None  can  return  to  the  territory  in  numbers, 
and  with  arms,  because  such  parties  are  disarmed,  and  sent  back  by 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden],  asks  me 
■whether  I  will  do  nothing — whether  nothing  shall  be  done  to  com- 
pose the  fatal  strife  in  Kansas,  which,  he  says,  no  one  has  depicted 
in  deeper  colors  than  myself.  I  answer.  Yes.  I  will  vote  lor  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  the  Topeka  constitution. 
That  measure,  and  that  measure  only,  will  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony, while  it  will  rescue  freedom  from  peril.     Take  that  measure. 
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If  sucli  a  thing  is  possible,  as  turning  a  free  state  into  a  sl.-ive  state, 
you  will  yet  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  if  the  welfare  of  Kansas, 
and  of  our  common  country,  should  seem  to  you  to  require  it.  If 
you  will  not  adopt  that  measure,  it  will  then  remain  for  you  to  pro- 
pose another  remedy ;  but  it  must  be  more  just  and  more  tolerant 
of  freedom  than  cither  of  those  which  you  have  already  submitted 
to  ihe  senate,  and  it  must  surrender  all  the  vantage  ground  in  the 
territory,  which  slavery  has  acquired  by  fraud  or  force.  If  this  bill, 
now  before  the  senate,  is  your  ultimatum,  then  the  people  of  Kausan 
must  trust  to  that  change  of  public  sentiment  and  of  public  opinion 
now  going  on  throughout  the  United  States,  which,  although  it  yet 
has  to  acquire  the  strength  of  habit  and  the  p()wer  of  compleie 
organization,  nevertheless,  I  think,  is  sure  enough  to  break  all  the 
fetters  which  have  been  already  fastened  upon  them,  and  all  that 
remain  within  the  forge  of  executive  despotism.  To  the  people  of 
Kansas,  and  to  every  advocate  of  their  cause,  in  this  the  crowning 
trial  of  their  fidelity,  I  say,  in  the  language  of  the  rale  I  have 
adopted  for  the  government  of  my  own  conduct, 

,__ "Let  thy  scope 

Be  one  fix'd  tniiid  for  all ;  thy  rights  approve 
To  thy  own  conscience  gradually  reoewed; 
Learn  to  make  Time  tJie  father  of  wip«  Hope ; 
Then  trust  thy  cause  to  the  arm  of  Fortitude, 
The  light  of  Knowledge,  and  the  warmth  of  Love." 


KANSAS  AND  THE  AEMY.' 

This  is  a  bill  appropriating  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Its  form  and  effect  are  those 
which  distinguish  a  general  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  such  as  is  annually  passed  by  congress.  Only  one  exception 
to  it,  as  it  came  to  the  senate  from  the  house  of  representatives,  has 
been  taken  here.  It  contains  what  is  practically  an  inhibition  of  the 
employment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  the  president,  to 

1  Speecb  od  (he  Arm;  Bill  Id  the  UnUecl  SUIee  senate.  Ani^iiBt  1, 1856. 
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enforce  tlie  so-called  laws  of  the  alleged  legislature  of  the  territory 
of  Kansas.  The  senate  regards  that  inhibition  aa  an  obnoxious 
feature,  and  has,  by  what  is  called  sm  ainejiciment,  proposed  to  strike 
it  from  the  bill,  overruling  therein  my  vote ;  and  the  senate  now 
proposes  to  pass  the  bill  thus  altered  here,  and  to  remit  it  to  the 
Louse  of  representatives,  for  concuneuce  in  the  alteration.  In  this 
hope  that  that  hou.'!e  will  insist  on  the  prohibition  which  has  beeu 
disapproved  here,  and  that  the  senate  will,  in  case  of  conflict,  ulti- 
mately recede,  I  shall  vote  sigaiust  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  shape. 

In  submitting  my  reasons  for  this  course,  I  have  little  need  to 
tread  in  the  several  courses  of  argument  which  have  been  opened 
by  distinguished  senators  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this  debate. 
Certainly,  however,  I  shall  attempt  to  emulate  the  examples  of  the 
honorable  senators  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hunter 
and  Mr.  Butlee],  by  avoiding  remarks  in  any  degree  personal,  be- 
cause, on  an  occasion  of  such  grave  importance,  although  I  may  not 
be  able  to  act  with  wisdom,  I  am  sure  1  can  so  far  practice  self-con- 
trol as  to  debate  with  decency,  and  deport  myself  with  dignity.  I 
shall  neither  defend  nor  arraign  any  political  party,  because  I  should 
vote  on  this  occasion  just  as  I  atn  now  going  to  vote,  if  not  merely 
one  of  the  parties,  but  all  of  the  parties  in  the  country  stood  arrayed 
against  me. 

I  shall  not  reply  to  any  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  inhibition  proposed  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
nor  shall  I  attempt  to  reconcile  that  inhibition  with  other  bills, 
which  have  been  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  and  sent  to 
this  house  for  concurrence.  I  shall  not  even  stop  to  vindicate  my 
own  consistency  of  action  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  Kansas; 
because,  first,  I  am  not  to  assume  that  what  now  seems  an  opening 
disagreement  between  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives, 
will  ripen  into  a  case  of  decided  conflict;  and  because,  secondly,  if 
it  shall  so  ripen,  then  there  will  be  time  for  argument  at  every  stage 
of  the  disagreement;  while  its  entire  progress  and  consummation 
■will  necessarily  be  searchingly  reviewed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  the  conflict  itself  will  thereafter  stand  a 
landmark  for  all  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  confine  myself  closely  to  the  questions  which  are  imme- 
diately involved,  at  this  hour,   in  a  debate  which,  in  the  event 
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apprehended,  will  survive  all  existing  interests  and  all  living  states- 
men. 

The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  the  army  to  enforce  alleged 
statutes  in  KansiiS,  which  the  house  of  representatives  proposes,  and 
which  the  senate  disapproves,  grows  out  of  the  conflict  of  opinion 
which  divides  the  senate  unequally,  which  divides  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives itself  nearly  equally,  and  which,  if  the  prohibition 
itself  expresses  the  opinion  of  a  mitjority  of  that  house,  separates  it 
from  the  senate  and  frona  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
manifestly  a  conflict  which  divides  the  country  by  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. In  this  conflict,  one  party  maintains,  as  I  do,  that  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  territorial  legislature  itself,  of  Kansas,  are  absolutely 
void.  The  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  the  legislation 
and  the  legislature  of  the  territory  of  Kansiis  are  valid,  and  must 
remain  so  until  they  shall  be  constitutionally  superseded  or  abrogated. 

The  senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Huntek]  argues  that  the  act  of 
the  house  of  representiuives,  in  inserting  the  prohibition  in  this  bill, 
is  revolutionary,  and  that  persistence  in  it  would  effect  a  change  of 
the  constitution  of  the  government,  I  refrain  from  arguing  that 
question  elaborately  now,  because,  while  I  am  satisfied,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  senate,  that  it  is  likely 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  course  which  it  has  indicated,  I  am  at  the 
same  time  by  no  means  so  certain  that  the  house  of  representatives 
will  not  ultimately  recede  from  the  ground  which,  by  the  act  of  a 
bare  majority,  at  all  times  unreliable  during  the  present  session,  it 
has  assumed.  I  speak  with  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  bouse 
of  representatives,  and  with  entire  confidence  in  the  patriotic  motives 
of  all  its  members ;  but  I  must  confess  that,  in  all  questions  concern- 
ing freedom  and  slavery  in  the  United  States,  I  have  seen  houses  of 
representatives,  when  brought  into  conflict  with  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  recede  too  often  and  retreat  too  far  to  allow  me  to 
assume  that  in  this  case  the  present  house  of  representatives  will 
maintain  the  high  position  it  has  assumed  with  firmness  and  perse- 
verance to  the  end,  I  saw  a  house  of  representatives,  in  1850, 
which  was  delegated  and  practically  pledged  to  prohibit  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  within  the  unorganized  territories  of  the  United 
States,  then  newly  acquired  fiom  Mexico,  refuse  to  perform  that  great 
duty,  and  enter  into  a  compromise,  which,  however  intended,  practi- 
cally led  to  the  abandonment  of  all  those  territories  to  universal 
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desecration  by  slavery,  I  saw  a  house  of  representatives,  in  1854, 
forget  the  sacred  reverence  for  freedom  of  those  by  whom  it  waa 
constituted,  and  abrogate  the  time-honored  law  under  which  the  ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  until  that  time  remained  safe, 
amid  the  wreck  which  followed  the  unfortunate  compromise  of  1850, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  invasion  by  slavery  of  all  tliat 
yet  remained  for  the  sway  of  freedom  in  the  ancient  domain  of 
Louisiana,  which  has  since  taken  place  in  Kansas. 

Ever  since  I  adopted  for  myself  the  policy  of  opposing  the  spread 
of  slavery  in  the  train  of  our  national  banner,  consecrated  to  equal 
and  universal  freedom,  my  hopes  have  been  fixed,  not  on  existing 
presidents,  senates,  or  houses  of  representatives,  but  on  future  presi- 
dents and  future  congresses — and  my  hopes  and  faith  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  as  each  succeeding  president,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives,  fails  to  adopt  and  establish  that  policy,  so  eminently 
constitutional  and  conservative.  My  hopes  and  my  faith  thus  grow 
on  disappointment,  because  I  see  that  by  degrees,  which  are  marked, 
although  the  progress  seems  slow,  my  countrymen,  who  alone  create 
presidents  and  congresses,  are  coming  to  apprehend  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  that  beneficent  policy,  and  to  accept  it.  The  shortcom- 
ings of  the  present  house  of  representatives  do  not  discourage  me. 
I  do  not  even  hold  that  body  responsible.  I  know  how,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  canvass  in  which  its  members  were  elected,  the  public 
mind  was  misled,  and  diverted  to  the  discussion  of  false  and  fraudu- 
lent issues  concerning  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  temper,  disposition,  and  conduct  of  aliens  incorpo- 
rated into  the  republic.  But  although  I  hold  the  present  house  of 
representatives  excusable,  I  must,  nevertheless,  in  assigning  its  true 
character,  be  allowed  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  deceptive  like  the  moon, 
which  presents  a  broad  surface,  all  smooth  and  luminous  when  seen 
at  a  distance,  but  covered  with  rough  and  dark  mountains  when 
brought  near  to  the  eye  by  the  telescope.  I  shall  vote,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion,  with  the  house  of  representatives,  against  a  majority 
of  the  senate,  careless  whether  that  house  itself  shall,  like  other 
houses  of  representatives  which  have  gone  before  it,  renounce  and 
repudiate  its  own  decision  which  I  thus  sustain,  and  complacently 
range  itself,  with  the  senate  and  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
against  myself  and  those  senators  who  shall  have  gone  with  me  to 
its  support. 
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The  subject  under  consideration  is  legitimately  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  congress,  and  consequently  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  There  must  be  authority  somewhere  to  decide 
whether  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas  is  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional body,  and  whether  its  statutes  are  valid.  The  president  of  the 
Qnited  States  has  no  authority  to  decide  those  questions  definitely, 
because  the  decision  involves  an  act  of  sovereign  legislation  within 
the  constitutional  sphere  of  congress.  The  judiciary  cannot  deci- 
sively determine  those  questions,  because  their  own  determinations, 
ID  such  a  case,  may  be  modified  or  reversed,  and  set  aside  by  con- 
stitutional legislative  enactment,  and  because  the  judiciary  has  no 
power  to  apply  the  means  necessary  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions. 

The  subject  is  an  actual  government  of  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
to  he  established  and  maintaine<l  by  constitutional  laws.  All  legisla- 
tive power  over  Kansas,  as  well  as  all  legislative  power  whatever 
permitted  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  vested  in 
congress,  and  of  course  in  the  house  of  representatives,  coordinately 
with  the  senate,  and  subject  to  a  veto  of  the  president.  The  house 
of  representatives  may  constitutionally  pass  a  bill  abrogating  the 
pretended  legislation  and  legislature  of  Kansas,  or  declaring  them 
to  be  already  absolutely  .void.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  The 
house  of  representatives  may,  therefore,  lawfully  pass  a  bill  proMbit- ' 
ing  the  employment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  executing 
laws  in  Kansas,  which  it  deems  pernicious,  no  matter  by  whom  those 
laws  were  made. 

Since  the  house  of  representatives  has  power  to  pass  such  a  bill 
distinctly,  it  has  power,  also,  to  place  an  equivalent  prohibition  in 
any  bill  which  it  has  constitutional  power  to  pass.  And  so  it  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  place  the  prohibition  in  the  annual  army  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  grant  that  this  mode  of  reaching  the  object  proposed  is  aa 
unusual  one,  and  in  some  respects  an  inconvenient  one.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  however,  an  unconstitutional  one,  or  even  necessarily  a 
wrong  one. 

It  is  a  right  one,  if  it  is  necessary  to  effect  the  object  desired,  and 
if  that  object  is  one  that  is  in  itself  just,  and  eminently  important  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  tlie  country,  or  to  the  security  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  house  of  representatives,  moreover,  ia 
entitled  to  judge  and  determine  for  itself,  whether  the  proceeding 
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is  tbus  necessary,  and  whether  the  object  of  it  is  thus  important.  It 
is  true  that  the  senate  may  dissent  from  the  house,  and  refuse  to 
•concur  in  the  prohibition.  In  that  ciise,  each  of  the  two  houses 
s  an  independent  right  of  its  own,  and  upon  its  own  proper 
'  hty  to  the  people.  If  the  conflict  shall  continue  to  the 
end,  and  the  bill  therefore  shal!  fiiil,  the  pfoplc  will  decide  between 
the  two  houses,  in  the  elections  which  will  follow,  and  they  will  take 
■care  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement  in  harmony  with  the  popular 
-decision. 

The  proceeding  in  the  present  case  is  thus  necessary,  and  its  object 
is  thus  important.  Pretended  but  invalid  laws  are  enacted  by  usur- 
pation, and  enforced  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  the 
territory  of  Kansas,  with  the  terror,  if  not  with  an  actual  application, 
of  the  military  arm  of  the  government.  At  least,  this  is  the  csuse 
iissumed  by  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  altogether  a  new 
one.  It  has  not  occurred  before.  It  has  never  even  been  supposed 
possible  that  such  a  case  could  happen  in  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  has  never  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  an 
Ameriean  statesman,  that  citizens  of  one  state  could  with  armed 
force  enter  any  other  state  or  territory,  and  by  fraud  or  force  usurp 
its  government,  and  establish  a  tyranny  over  its  people,  much  less 
that  a  president  of  the  United  States  would  be  found  to  sanction 
such  a  subversion  of  state  authority  or  of  f<-deral  authority ;  and 
Still  less,  that  a  president  thus  sanctioning  it  would  employ  the 
standing  army  to  maintain  the  odious  usurpation  and  tyranny. 

The  mere  fact,  in  this  case,  that  the  army  is  required  to  be  em- 
ployed to  execute  alleged  laws  in  Kansas,  is  enough  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption that  those  laws  are  either  wrong  in  principle  or  destitute 
of  constitutional  authority,  and  ought  not  to  be  executed. 

The  territory  of  Kansas,  although  not  a  state,  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
nevertheless,  a  civil  community,  with  a  republican  system  of  gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  it  is  de  jure,  and  ought  to  be  <fe  facto,  a 
republic — an  American  republic,  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  the  laws  which  are  to  be 
executed  there  are  really  the  statutes  of  such  a  republican  govern- 
ment truly  existing  there,  then  those  laws  were  made  by  the  peoj>le 
of  Kansas  by  their  own  voluntary  act.  According  to  the  theory  of 
our  government,  these  laws  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  that  people,  anu 
executed  with  their  own  consent  against  all  offenders,  by  means  of 
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raerely  civil  police,  witbout  the  aid  of  the  army  of  tbc  United 
Stiites.  The  army  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  mere  institution  of 
domestic  police;  nor  is  it  a  true  or  proper  function  of  tJie  army  to 
execute  the  domestic  laws  of  the  scveriil  states  and  territories.  Its 
legitimate  and  proper  functions  are  to  repel  foreign  invasion,  and 
suppress  insurrections  of  the  native  Indian  tribes.  It  is  only  an 
occasional  and  inoidental  function  of  that  army  to  suppress  insur- 
rections of  citizens  seldom  expected  to  occur. 

This  capitol  ia  surrounded  by  a  national  metropolis,  and  its  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys  are  doubtless  filled  with  misery  and  guilt,  adequate 
to  the  generation  of  all  sorts  of  crimes.  Yet  the  laws  prescribed  for 
municipal  government  within  the  district  of  Columbia  are  executed 
without  the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Neither  house 
of  congress,  nor  the  common  council  of  Washington,  nor  the  com- 
mon council  of  Georgetown,  nor  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
nor  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  nor  yet  the  mayors  of 
either  of  those  cities,  nor  any  court  within  the  district,  is  attended 
by  any  armed  force  or  detachment,  or  protected  even  by  an  armed 
sentinel. 

Why  is  this  so  ?  It  is  because  the  people  acquiesce,  and  the  laws 
execute  themselves.  This  case  of  the  district  of  Columbia  is  the 
strongest  which  can  be  presented  against  the  principle  for  which  I 
contend,  for  the  people  of  the  district  are  actually  disfranchised,  out 
of  regard  to  the  security  of  the  federal  government. 

Look  into  the  states — into  Maryland  on  one  side  of  the  federal 
capital,  and  into  "Virginia  on  the  other ;  into  Delaware  as  you  ascend 
northward,  into  North  Carolina  as  you  descend 'southward,  into 
Pennsylvania  and  into  South  Carolina,  into  N^w  Jersey  and  into 
Georgia,  even  into  Maine  and  into  Texas ;  go  eastward — go  west- 
ward, throughout  all  the  states,  throughout  even  the  territoi'ies, 
Minnesota,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico — every- 
where throughout  the  republic,  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to> 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  ocean — 
everywhere,  except  in  Kansas,  the  people  are  dwelling  in  peaceful 
submission  to  the  laws  which  they  themselves  have  established,  free 
from  any  intrusion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  time 
was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  a  proposition  to  employ  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  United  States  as  a  domestic  police  would  have  been 
iniversally  denounced  as  a  premature  revelation  of  a  plot,  darkly 
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contrived  in  the  chambers  of  conspiracy,  to  subvert  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  to  overthrow  the  republic  itself. 

The  republic  stands  upon  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  people, 
in  the  exercise  of  ec^ual  rights,  will  estabhsh  only  just  and  equal 
laws,  and  that  their  own  free  and  enlightened  public  opinion  is  the 
only  legitimate  reliance  for  the  maintenance  and  execution  of  such 
laws.  This  principle  is  not  even  peculiar  to  ourselves — it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  government  of  every  free  people  on  earth.  It  is 
public  opinion,  not  the  imperial  army,  that  executes  the  laws  of  the 
realm  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Whenever  France  is  free, 
it  is  public  opinion  that  executes  the  laws  of  her  republican  legisla- 
ture. It  is  public  opinion  that  executes  the  laws  in  all  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  The  British  constitution  is  quite  as  jealous  of 
standing  armies  as  a  police,  as  our  own.  Government  there,  indeed, 
maintains  standing  armies,  as  it  does  a  great  naval  force;  but  it 
employs  the  one,  as  it  does  the  other,  exclusively  for  defense,  or  for 
conquest,  against  foreign  states.  Fearful  lest  the  armed  power  of 
the  state  might  be  turned  against  the  people,  to  enforce  obnoxious 
edicts  or  statutes,  the  British  constitution  forbids  that  any  regular 
army  whatever  shall  be  tolerated,  on  any  pretense.  The  considera- 
ble military  force  which  is  maintained  in  different  and  distant  parts 
of  the  empire,  only  exists  by  a  suspension  of  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  suspension  is  renewed  by  Parliament  from  year  to 
year,  and  never  for  more  than  one  year  at  artime.  Civil  liberty,  and 
a  standing  army  for  the  purposes  of  civil  police,  have  never  yet 
stood  together,  and  never  can  stand  together.  If  I  am  to  choose 
between  upholding  laws,  in  any  part  of  this  republic,  which  can- 
not be  maintained  without  a  standing  army,  or  relinquishing  the 
laws  themselves,  I  give  up  the  laws  at  once  by  whomsoever  they  are 
made,  and  by  whatever  authority ;  for,  either  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  radically  wrong,  or  such  laws  are  unjust,  unequal,  and 
pernicious. 

Such  is  the  presumption  against  the  pretended  laws  of  Kansas, 
which  arises  out  of  the  proposition  to  debate.  I  shall  not,  however, 
in  so  grave  a  case,  leave  my  argument  to  rest  upon  mere  pre- 
sumption. Listen  to  me  while  I  recite  some  of  the  principal  s 
of  the  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas,  which  the  senate,  d 
from  the  house  of  representatives,  proposes  to  enforce  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  against  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
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"No  peraun  who  is  consdeniiovdii  opposed  to  the  holding  of  slaves,  or  who  doea 
tint  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  tliis  territory,  ahsll  be  a  juror  in  any  cause  in 
which  the  right  to  hold  any  person  in  slavery  is  iiivnlved.  nor  in  any  cause  in 
which  any  injury  done  to,  or  committed  by,  any  slave,  is  in  issue,  nor  in  any 
criming  proceeding  for  the  violation  of  any  law  enacted  Ibr  the  protection  of  slave 
j>ioperty,  and  for  the  punisbnn?nt  of  crime  committed  against  the  right  to  such 
property." 

Here  is  an  edict  which  subverts  that  old  Saxon  institution,  which 
is  essential  and  indispensable,  n(tt  only  in  all  republican  systems  of 
government,  but  even  in  every  free  state,  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  its  government.  The  question  has  been  asked  a  thousand  times, 
why  does  the  republican  system  fail  in  Spanish  America?  The 
answer  is  truly  given  as  often,  that  the  republican  system  fails  there, 
because  the  trial  by  jury  has  never  existed  in  Spanish  America,  and 
cannot  be  introduced  there. 

Lend  your  ear,  if  you  please,  while  I  repeat  another  of  these 
statutes  of  the  territory  of  Kansas : 

"viH  queers  elected  or  appointed  under  any  existing  or  subsequently-enacted 
laws  of  this  territory,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  of  office:  'I, 

,  do  solemnly  swear,  upon  the  holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  that  I 

will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  will  support  and  «u«- 
Uiin  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  organize  tlie  territories  of  Ne- 
braska and  Kan-^as,"  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  United  Stales  commonly  ' 
known  as  the  "fuffitive s?(n;e  lam"  and  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  to  the  best 

of  my  ability,  demean  myself  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  the  office  of ; 

so  help  me  Gk)d.'  " 

Here  is  an  edict  which  establishes  a  test  oath,  baaed  on  political 
opinion,  and,  by  disfranchising  one  class  of  citizens,  devolves  the 
government  upon  another  class,  and  thus  subverts  that  principle  of 
equality,  without  which  no  truly  republican  government  has  ever 
existed,  or  ever  can  exist. 

Excuse  me,  senators,  for  calling  to  your  notitx;  a  third  chapter  in 
the  territorial  code  of  Kansas : 

"  If  any  free  person,  hy  speaking  or  by  writing,  assert  or  maintain,  that  persons 
flat'e  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  Siis  territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  territory, 
prints  publish,  write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into  this  territory,  written, 
printed,  published,  or  circulated,  in  this  territory,  any  booJe,  paper,  magazine  pam- 
phlet, or  circular,  containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  territory,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  ouilty  of  fblokt,  and  punished  by 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  tlian  two  years." 

If  any  person  print,  write,  introduce  into,  publish,  or  circulate,  or  catise  to  ho 
orougiii  into,  printed,  written,  published,  or  drculaied,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or 
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assist  in  bringing  into,  printing,  publishing,  or  circulating,  within  this  territorj-, 
any  iook,  paper,  pamplilet,  magazine,  hand-bill,  or  circular,  containing  any  stale- 
mentfl,  arguments,  opinion,  eentiment,  doctrine,  adrice,  or  inueado,  calculated  to 
produce  a  disorderly,  dangerous,  or  rebellious  disaffection  among  the  slaves  in  tliis 
territory,  or  lo  induce  such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  or 
to  resist  their  authority,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labor  for  a  terra  not  less  than  five  years." 

Ever  since  the  debate  about  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  began,  I  have,  from  year  to  year,  from 
month  to  month,  and  sometimes  even  from  day  to  day,  in  this  place, 
and  at  other  posts  of  public  duty,  spoken,  written,  printed,  pub- 
lished,.and  circulated  speeches,  books,  and  papers,  which  construc- 
tively would  he  pronounced  felonious,  if  such  a  law  as  this  had  been 
in  force  at  the  place  where  that  duty  was  performed.  I  have  not 
hesitated  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  man,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  claim  such 
characters,  under  the  responsibilities  of  a  statesman  and  a  Christian, 
to  scatter  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  even  throughout  the  territory 
of  Kansas  itself,  statements,  opinions,  and  sentiments,  which,  though 
designed  for  a  purpose  different  from  that  mentioned  in  this  edict,  I 
doubt  not  would,  by  prejudiced  judicial  construction,  be  held  to  tall 
within  its  inhibition.  Whatever  other  senators  may  choose  to  do,  I 
shall  not  direct  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  employ  a  stand- 
ing army  in  destroying  the  fruits  of  freedom  which  spring  from 
seeds  I  have  conscientiously  sown  with  my  own  free  hand.  This 
statute,  if  so  you  insist  on  calling  it,  subverts  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  the  liberty  of  speech.  Where  on  earth  is  there  a  free  govern- 
ment where  the  press  is  shackled  and  speech  is  strangled?  When 
the  republic  of  France  was  subverted  by  the  first  consul,  what  else 
did  he  do,  but  shackle  the  press  and  stifle  speech?  When  the 
second  Napoleon  restored  the  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  later  repub- 
lic of  France,  what  else  did  he  do,  than  to  shackle  the  press  and 
strangle  debate?  When  Santa  Anna  seized  the  government  of 
Mexico,  and  converted  it  into  a  dictatorship,  what  more  had  be  to 
do  than  shackle  the  press  and  stifle  political  debate? 

Behold,  senators,  another  of  these  statutes.  In  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor^ms  we  have  this  limitation : 

"No  negro  or  mulatto  held  as  a  slave  within  this  territory,  or  lawfully  arrested 
as  a  fugitive  from  service  from  another  state  or  territory,  shall  be  discharged,  nor 
shall  his  right  of  freedom  be  had  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
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This  is  an  edict,  whicli  suspends  the  wi'it  of  habeas  corpus.  It 
relates  indeed  to  a  degraded  ekss  of  soeiety,  but  still  the  writ  which 
is  taken  away  from  that  class  is  tiie  writ  of  kabeus  corpus,  and  those 
who  are  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  ediet  may  be  freemen.  The 
state  tbat  begins  with  denying  the  h'aheas  corpus  to  the  humblest  and 
most  obscure  of  freemen,  will  not  be  long  in  reaching  a  more  indis- 
criminate proscription. 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  objection  here,  against  all  these  statutes, 
that  they  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  law  recognized  in  this  place.  I  myself  denounce  them  for 
that  reason,  as  I  denounce  them  also  because  they  are  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  recognized  by  nearly  all  civilized  sUites. 

Pardon,  I  pray  you,  senators,  the  prolixity  of  the  next  chapter, 
which  I  extract  from  the  Kansas  code : 

"Every  person  who  may  be  sentenced  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
undei-  any  law  in  lores  within  this  territory,  to  punishment  by  conlinement  and 
bard  labor,  shall  be  deemed  a  convict,  and  shall  immedialely,  imder  the  charge  of 
llie  keeper  of  such  jail  or  public  prison,  or  under  the  charge  of  such  person  as  the 
keeper  of  sueh  JEul  or  public  prison  may  select,  be  put  to  hard  labor,  aa  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  specified,  to  wit:  'on  the  streets,  roads,  public  buildings,  or 
other  public  works  of  the  territory'  (§l,page  140);  and  such  keeper  or  other 
person,  having  charge  of  such  convicts,  shall  cause  such  convict,  while  engaged  at  - 
sucli  labor,  to  be  securely  confined  by  a  chain,  six  feet  in  kngtk,  of  not  less  than 
four-sixteenths  nor  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  links,  with  a  round  bail  of 
iron,  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  attached,  which 
chain  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  the  ankle  of  such  convict  with  a  strong  lock  and 
key;  and  such  keeper,  or  other  person,  having  charge  of  such  convict,  may,  If 
necessary,  confine  such  convict,  while  bo  engaged  at  hard  labor,  by  oth^  chtzins,  or 
other  means,  in  his  discretion,  bo  as  to  keep  such  convict  secure,  and  prevent  his 
escape ;  and  when  there  shall  be  two  or  more  convicts  under  the  charge  of  such 
Keeper,  or  other  person,  such  convicts  shall  be  fastened  together  by  strong  chains, 
with  strong  locks  and  keys,  during  the  time  sueh  convicts  shall  be  engird  in  hard 
labor  without  the  walls  of  any  jail  or  prison." 

I  have  devoted,  heretofore,  no  unimportant  part  of  my  life  to  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  penal  codes.  The  senate  of  the  United  States 
now  informs  us,  that  if  I  desire  the  privilege  oS  voting  for  this  bill, 
which  is  designed  to  maintain  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  its 
integrity,  I  must  consent  to  send  that  army  into  the  territory  of 
Kansas,  to  fasten  chains  of  iron  six  feet  long,  with  balls  of  iron  four 
inohea  in  diameter,  with  strong  locks,  upon  the  limbs  of  offenders 
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guilty  of  Speaking,  printing  and  publishing  principles  and  opinioua 
subversive  of  the  system  of  slavery. 

I  have  no  excessive  tenderness  in  regard  to  taking  life  or  liberty 
as  a  forfeiture  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
pcaoe  and  safety  of  society.  Yet  I  do  say,  nevertheless,  that  I 
regard  chains  and  balls,  and  all  such  implements  and  instruments  of 
slavery,  with  a  detestation  so  profound,  that  I  will  sooner  take  chains 
upon  my  own  frame,  and  wear  them  through  what  may  remain  of 
my  own  pilgrimage  here,  than  impose  them,  even  where  punishment 
is  deserved,  upon  the  limbs  of  my  fellow  men.  1  cannot  consent  to 
go  backward,  and  restore  barbarism  to  the  penal  code  of  the  United 
States,  even  for  the  sake  of  an  appropriation  to  maintain  the  army 
of  the  United  States  for  a  single  year. 

The  Kansas  code  rises,  as  you  advance  through  it,  to  a  climax  of 
inhumanity.     Here  is  the  next  chapter: 

"  If  any  person  shall  aid  or  uifsist  in  enticing,  decoyinj;,  or  pere'iadmg,  or  carry- 
\n^  away,  or  tfvidmg  ovt  of  tliis  territory,  any  slave  belonging  to  another,  witli 
inlent  to  procure  oi'  effect  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  or  with  intent  to  deprive  the 
owner  thereof  of  the  services  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  grand 
larceny,  and  on  conviction  thereof  sAa?J  suffer  death^  or  be  imprisoned  at  haiii  laboi 
tor  not  less  than  ten  years," 

Pray  tell  me,  senators,  what  you  think  of  that?  This  statute  has 
been  promulgated  in  Kansas,  a  territory  .of  the  United  States.  It 
can  have  become  a  law  there  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  cou.stitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  congress 
no  power  whatever  to  consign  any  human  being  to  a  condition  of 
bondage  or  slavery  to  another  human  being ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prohibits  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  inhuman  and  barbarous. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  StiUes,  consequently,  confers  on 
congress  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  it  a  crime  in  one 
man  to  persuade  another,  reduced  to  bondage  or  slavery,  to  seek  his 
freedom.  I  repudiate  this  pretended  law,  therefore,  and  I  will  not 
consent  to  send  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  Kansas  to  execute  it. 

I  am  here  asked,  while  voting  twelve  million  dollars  to  support 
the  federal  army,  to  make  it  a  crime  against  the  United  States,  pun- 
ishable with  death,  to  persuade  a  slave  to  escape  from  bondage,  and 
to  command  the  army  to  execute  that  punishment.     I  cannot  do  that- 
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I  call  yoar  attention  to  another  of  these  enactments : 

"If  any  person  shall  entice,  decoy,  or  carry  away  out  of  this  territory,  any  slave 
belonging  to  another,  witli  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services  of 
such  slaves,  or  with  intent  to  effect  or  procure  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  he  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  Bhall  suffer  death 
or  be  imprMoned  at  hard  hborfor  not  less  than  tea  years." 

There  is  no  larceny  of  property  of  any  kind  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, demands  punishment  by  death.  Certainly,  I  shall  not  agree 
to  a  law  which  shall  inflict  that  extreme  punishment  for  constructive 
larceny,  in  a  case  where  it  is  at  least  a  disputed  point  in  ethics, 
whether  the  offense  is  malum  in  se. 

Here  is  another  chapter : 

"If  any  slave  shall  commit  petit  larceny,  or  shall  steal  any  neat  cattle,  aheep  or 
hog,  or  be  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  or  other  offense  punishable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  only  by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  he  shall,  instead  of  swh  punishment,  be  punished,  if  a  male, 
by  stripes  on  his  bare  back  not  exceeding  thirty-nine ;  or,  if  a  female,  by  imprison- 
ment in  a  county  jnil  not  exceeding  twenty-one  days,  or  by  stripes  not  exceeding 
twenty-one,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice." 

With  repentance  and  atonement  I  may  hope  to  be  forgiven  for 
inflicting  blows  upon  the  person  of  a  fellcw  man,  equal  in  strength 
and  vigor  to  myself  I  should  have  no  hope  to  be  forgiven,  much 
less  to  retain  my  own  self-respect,  if,  on  any  occasion,  under  any 
circumstances,  or  upon  any  pretext,  I  should  ever  consent  to  apply, 
or  authorize  another  to  apply,  a  lash  to  the  naked  back  of  a  weak, 
defenseless,  helpless  woman. 

Call  these  provisions  which  I  have  recited  by  what  name  you  will 
— edicts,  ordinances,  or  statutes — they  are  the  laws  which  the  house 
of  representatives  says  shall  not  be  enforced  in  Kansas  by  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  I  give  my  thanks  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, sincere  and  hearty  thanks.  I  salute  the  house  of  representa- 
tives with  the  homage  of  my  profound  respect.  It  has  vindicated 
the  constitution  of  my  country ;  it  has  vindicated  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  it  has  vindicated  the  cause  of  humanity.  Even  though  it  shall 
tamely  rescind  this  vindication  to-morrow,  when  it  shall  come  into 
conflict  with  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  yet  I  shall  nevertheless 
regard  this  proviso,  standing  in  that  case  only  for  a  single  day,  as  an 
Omen   of  more  earnest  and  firm  legislation  in  that   great  forum. 
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When,  hereafter,  one  shall  be  looking  through  the  pages  of  stiilut© 
laws,  affecting  the  African  race,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  will  regard  this  ephemera!  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  men  with  the  affection  and  hope  which  the  traveler  feels 
when  approaching  a  green  spot  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  It  must  be 
other  senators,  not  I,  who  shall  consent  to  blast  this  oasis,  and  dis- 
appoint all  the  hopes  that  already  are  bursting  the  bud  upon  it. 

Although  the  fact  is  dear  that  the  pretended  laws  in  Kansas  can 
only  be  executed  by  armed  force,  and  therefore  are  obnoxious  to  a 
presumption  that  tbey  are  founded  in  injustice;  and  although  those 
laws,  upon  searching  examination,  are  found  to  be  subversive  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  conflict  with  all  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  the 
whole  case  of  the  house  of  representatives  has  nevertheless  not  yet 
been  stated.  The  proceedings  which  have  hitherto  taken  place  in 
executing  those  laws  have  been  unconstitutional  in  their  character, 
and  attended  with  grinding  oppression  and  cruel  severity.  The 
senator  from  Virginia  has  asked  me  whether  such  laws  do  not  exist 
in  Missouri. 

I  suppose  such  laws  exist  in  that  state,  and  in  other  states.  I  have 
this  to  say  for  those  states,  and  for  the  United  States,  that  a  federal 
standing  army  has  never  been  employed  in  executing  such  laws  in 
those  states.  And  how  have  these  atrocious  laws  been  executed  in 
Kansas?  The  marshal  of  the  territory,  an  officer  dependent  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  has  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  militia,  at 
the  expense  of  the  federal  treasury,  an  armed  band  of  professed  pro- 
pagandists of  slavery  from  other  states ;  and  this  so-called  militia, 
but  really  unconstitutional  regular  force,  has  been  converted  into  a 
posse  comitatus  to  execute  these  atrocious  statutes  by  intimidation,  or 
by  force,  as  the  nature  of  the  resistance  encountered  seemed  to 
require.  This  has  been  the  form  of  executive  action.  What  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  judicial  department  ?  Courts  of  the  United 
States  have  permitted  grand  juries  to  find,  and  have  mamtamed, 
indictments  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized  countries — an  indictment 
of  a  tavern  as  a  nuisance,  because  the  political  opinions  of  its  lodgers 
were  obnoxious ;  an  indictment  of  a  bridge  over  a  river  for  a  nui- 
sance, because  those  who  passed  over  it  were  of  opinion  that  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  the  territory  was  injurious  to  its  pros- 
perity ;  indictments  even  of  printing  presses  as  nuisances,  because 
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tie  political  opinions  which  they  promulgated  were  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  state  goveniment.  Either  with  a  war- 
rant from  the  courts,  or  without  a  warrant,  but  with  their  conni- 
vance, bands  of  soldiers,  with  arms  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  enrolled  under  its  flag,  and  directed  by  its  marshal,  combining 
with  other  bands  of  armed  invaders  from  without  the  territory,  and 
without  even  the  pretense  of  a  trial,  much  less  of  a  judgment,  have 
abated  the  alleged  nuisance  of  a  tavern  by  leveling  it  to  the  ground, 
and  the  pretended  nuisances  of  the  free  presses  by  casting  type,  and 
presses,  and  compositors'  desks,  into  the  Kansas  river. 

Moreover,  when  the  citizens,  whose  obedience  to  these  laws  was 
demanded,  sought  relief  in  the  only  constitutional  way  which 
remained  open  to  them,  by  establishing  conditionally,  and  subject  to 
the  assent  of  congress,  to  be  afterwards  obtained,  a  state  govern- 
ment, provisional  executive  officers,  and  a  provisional  legislature, 
indictments  for  constructive  treason  were  found  in  the  same  courts, 
by  packed  grand  juries,  against  these  provisional  executive  officers, 
aQ(i  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  entered  the  legis 
lative  halls,  and  expelled  the  representatives  of  the  people  from  their 
Beats.  During  the  intense  heat  of  this  almost  endless  summer,  a 
regiment  of  federal  cavalry  performs  ila  evolutions  in  ranging  over 
the  prairies  of  Kansas,  holding  in  its  camp,  as  prisoners  under  mar- 
tial law,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  not  less  than  ten  citizens,  thus 
indicted  in  those  federal  courts  for  the  pretended  crime  of  construc- 
tive treason.  The  penalty  of  treason,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  is  death.  What  chance  for  justice  attends  those  citizens.  I 
will  show  yon.  The  judge  who  is  to  try  them  procured  the  indict- 
ments against  them,  by  a  charge  to  a  packed  grand  jury,  in  these 
words : 

"  This  territory  was  organized  by  an  act  of  congress,  and,  so  far,  its  authority 
>s  fj'om  the  United  States.  It  has  a  legislature,  elected  in  pursuance  of  that  organic 
set.  This  legislature,  being  an  instrument  of  congress  by  which  it  goveins  tha 
territory,  has  passed  laws.  These  laws,  therefore,  are  of  Vniied  Slates  auihiiriiy 
OTid  making ;  and  all  that  resist  tJiese  laws  resist  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  therefore  giiHty  of  high  Ireason. 

''  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  find  that  any  persons  have  resisted  these  laws,  then 
Jou  vi,mt,  under  your  oaths,  And  bills  against  such  persona  for  hii^h  treason.  If 
you  find  that  no  such  resistance  has  been  made,  but  that  combinations  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  tbem,  and  individuals  of  influence  and  noto- 
riety have  been  aiding  and  abetting  in  such  combinations,  then  must  you  still  find 
bills  for  constructive  treaaoQ,"  &c. 
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What  will  it  avail  their  defense,  before  such  a  court  and  such  a 
judge,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares,  directly 
and  explicitly,  that  treason  against  the  United  StJites  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort? 

Thus  you  see,  senators,  that  the  executive  authority,  not  coiiti'ut 
with  simple  oppression,  has  seized  upon  the  judiciary,  and  corrupted 
and  degraded  it,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  those  pretended  and 
intolerable  laws  of  Kansas.  The  judge  who  presides  in  the  territo 
rial  courts  is  a  creature  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
holds  his  office  by  the  tenure  of  executive  pleasure.  While  the 
sword  of  executive  power  is  converted  in  Kansas  into  an  assassin's 
dagger,  the  ermine  of  justice  is  stained  with  the  vilest  of  contami- 
nations. What  cause  is  there  for  surprise,  then,  in  the  adniioiatra- 
tion  of  government  in  Kansas,  under  such  laws,  and  in  a  manner  so 
intolerable,  that  a  civil  war  has  been  brought  about  by  afEdavits,  an 
armed  force  has  been  employed  in  executing  process  for  contempt, 
and  an  unauthorized  and  illegal  detachment  is  enrolled  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Uniu.'d  States,  and  employed  in  abating  domestic,  social, 
and  political  institutions,  under  the  name  of  nuisances?  Wh^it 
wonder  is  it  that  a  city  has  been  besieged  with  lire  and  sword,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  contain  within  its  dwellings  individuals 
who  denied  the  legality  and  obligation  of  the  pretended  laws? 
What  wonder  that  a  state,  a  provisional  state,  erected  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  and  with  custom,  and  waiting  our  assent  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  has  been  subverted  by  a  mingled  pro- 
cess of  indictments  and  martial  demonstrations  against  constructive 
treason?  Who  can  fail  to  Bee  through  the  cloud  which  executive 
usurpation  and  judicial  misconstruction  have  raised,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  these  transactions  in  Kansas,  that  it  is  devotion  to  free- 
dom which  alone  constitutes  any  crime  in  that  territory,  in  the  view 
of  its  judges,  its  ministerial  officers,  and  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States?  And  that  that  crime,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
committed,  in  their  judgment,  constitutes  treason  ?  Who  does  not 
see  that  devotion  to  freedom,  applauded  in  all  the  world  besides,  in 
Kansas  is  a  crime  to  be  expiated  with  death? 

I  have  argued  thus  far,  from  the  nature  of  the  pretended  laws  of 
Kansas,  and  from  the  cruel  and  illegal  severity  with  which  they  are 
executed.     I  shall  draw  my  next  argument  from  the  want  of  consti- 
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tutional  authority  on  the  part  of  the  legishiture  which  enacted  these 
laws.  The  report  of  the  Kansas  investigating  committee  of  the 
liouse  of  repj-esentatives,  consisting  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses, 
ntimbered  by  hundreds,  and  biased  against  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  house  of  representatives  has  arrived,  has  established  the  fact 
upon  which  I  insisted  in  opening  this  debate,  on  the  ninth  of  April 
last,  that  the  legislature  of  Kunsas  was  chosen,  not  by  the  people,  bit 
by  an  armed  invasion  from  adjoining  states,  which  seized  the  ballot 
boxes,  usurped  the  elective  franchise,  and  by  fraud  and  foR'e  organized 
a  government,  thereby  subverting  the  organic  law,  and  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  At  another  time,  and  under  different  circuni- 
staiices,  a  single  invader,  after  the  manner  adopted  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Walker,  in  Nicaragua,  might  have  entered  the  territory  of 
Kansas  with  an  armed  force,  and  established  a  successful  u-surpation 
there.  Let  me  suppose  that  he  liad  done  so,  and  had  promulgated 
these  identical  sUtutes  in  the  name  of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  would 
you  hold,  would  the  senate  hold,  would  the  president  of  the  United 
States  hold,  that  such  a  government,  tlius  established,  was  a  legal 
one,  and  that  statutes  thus  ordained  were  valid  and  obligatory? 
That  is  the  present  case.  It  differs  only  in  this:  that  in  the  case 
supposed,  there  is  a  single  conqueror,  only  one  local  and  reckless 
usurper;  while  in  the  case  of  Kansas,  an  associated  band  are  thecon^ 
querors  and  usurpers. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas  stands  on  the  foundations  of 
fraud  and  force.  It  attempts  to  draw  over  itself  ttie  organic  law 
enacted  in  1854,  hut  it  is  equally  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and  of  that  organic  law,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  The  legislature  and  territonal  government  of 
Kansas  stand  on  no  better  footing  than  a  coup  d'etat,  a  revolution. 
When  honorable  senators  from  the  other  side  of  this  chamber  tell 
me  that  I  am  leading  the  people  of  Kansas  into  revolution,  I  fear- 
li^sly  reply  to  them  that  they  have  stood  idly  by,  and  .seen  a  revo- 
lution effeoted  there.  Doubtless  they  have  acted  with  a  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  patriotism  equal  to  my  own.  They  see  the  facts  and  the 
tendency  of  events,  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  these  facta 
and  transactions  present  themselves  to  rne.  They,  therefore,  insist 
upon  maintaining  that  revolution,  and  giving  it  the  sanction  of  con- 
gress, by  authorizing  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States  to 
execute  the  laws   which   that  revolution   has  promulgated.      The 
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house  of  representatives,  on  the  contrary,  denounces  the  revolution, 
and  stands  upon  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  and,  for  thy 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  that  revolution  and  restoring  federal 
autliority,  insists  that  these  pretended  laws  shall  not  be  executed. 
In  this  great  controversy  I  leave  the  majority  of  the  senate,  aod 
take  my  stand  by  the  side  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Y-ju 
warn  me  that,  if  we  do  not  recognize  these  revolutionary  authorities 
in  Kansas,  the  territory  will  be  without  an  organized  state  at  all,  and 
will  relapse  into  anarchy.  The  house  of  representatives  meets  you 
boldly  on  that  issue,  and  replies  tliat  if  there  are  not  laws  in  force, 
exclusive  of  these  pretended  statutes,  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
civil  government  in  Kansas,  they  have  invited  you  in  two  separate 
bills,  which  they  have  sent  up  here,  widely  variant  in  character,  but 
each  adapted  to  the  case,  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of  regular 
and  constitutional  authority  in  Kansas.  One  bill  proposes  to  recog- 
nize and  establish  the  state  of  Kansas  under  the  Topeka  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  other  proposes  to  reorganize  the  territorial  legislature, 
■with  proper  amendments  of  the  organic  law.  Thus  far,  you  have 
practically  refused  to  accept  either  of  these  propositions.  If,  when 
congress  shall  have  adjourned,  the  result  shall  be  that  Kansas  is  left 
without  the  protection  of  adequate  laws  and  civil  authority,  look 
you  to  that.  The  responsibility  will  not  rest  on  me,  nor  on  the 
house  of  representatives. 

I  desire  on  this  great  occasion — perhaps  the  last  one  of  full  debate 
during  the  present  session  of  congress-^to  deliver  my  whole  mind 
upon  this  important  subject.  I  add,  therefore,  that  the  tendency 
and  end — i  will  not  say  object — of  the  revolution  which  has  been 
effected  in  Kansas,  which  has  been  effected  by  her  conquerors, 
through  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  reconcile  me  to  that  revolu- 
tion. That  end  is  the  establishment  of  human  slavery  within  the 
territory  of  Kansas.  If  I  should  go  with  you  and  the  majority  of 
the  senate  in  emasculating  this  army  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  house 
of  representatives,  I  should  thereby  show  that  I  was  at  least  indiffer- 
ent on  so  great  an  issue.  I  could  never  forgive  myself  hereafter, 
when  reviewing  the  course  of  my  public  life,  if  I  had  assented 
to  inflict  upon  even  the  present  settlers  of  Kansas,  few  and  poor,  and 
scattered  through  its  forests  and  prairies,  as  they  are,  what  I  deem 
the  mistihiefs  anil  evils  of  a  system  of  compulsory  labor,  excluding, 
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as  we  know  bj  experience  that  it  always  does,  the  intelligent  labor 
of  free  men. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  to-Jay  and  on  this  generation  that  I  am 
looking.  I  cannot  restrain  my  eyes  from  the  effort,  at  least,  to  pen- 
etrate through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years — of  fifty  years— of  a 
hundred  years—of  even  two  hundred  years — so  far,  at  least,  as  a 
statesman's  vision  ought  to  reach  beyond  the  horizon  that  screens 
the  future  from  common  obaervatloii.  All  along  and  through  that 
dimly -explored  vista,  I  see  rising  up  before  me  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, millions,  even  tens  of  millions,  of  my  countrymen,  receiving 
their  fortunes  and  fates,  as  they  are  being  shaped  by  the  action  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  this  hour  of  languor,  at  the 
close  of  a  weary  day,  near  the  end  of  a  protracted  and  tedious  ses- 
sion. I  shall  not,  indeed,  meet  them  here  on  the  earth,  but  I  shall 
meet  them  all  on  that  day  wlien  I  shall  give  up  the  final  account  of 
that  stewardship  which  my  country  has  confided  to  me.  If  I  were 
now  to  consent  to  such  an  act,  with  my  existing  opinions  and  con 
victions,  the  fruit  of  early  patriotic  and  Christian  teachings,  matured 
by  reading  of  history ;  by  observation  in  states  where  freedom 
flourishes  as  well  as  in  societies  where  slavery  is  tolerated;  by  expe- 
rience throughout  a  life  which  already  approaches  a  climacteric;  by 
travel  in  my  own  and  foreign  lands;  by  reflection  under  the  disci-' 
pline  of  con.scienee  and  the  responsibilities  of  duty ;  by  social  con 
ver.se,  and  by  a  thousand  collisions  of  debate;  I  should  be  obliged, 
when  that  last  day  shall  come  to  mc  (as  it  must  come  to  all),  to  call 
upon  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  me,  and  crush  me  and 
niy  name,  detested  then  by  myself,  into  that  endless  oblivion  which  ia 
the  most  unwelcome  of  all  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  thoughts 
of  a  generous  and  illuminated  human  mind.  Policy  forbids  me  to 
do  iL  Justice  forbids  me  to  do  it.  Humanity  forbids  me  to  do  it. 
And  the  constitution  of  my  country — wisest  of  all  constitutions — 
mast  equal  of  all  constitutions — most  humane  of  al!  constitutions 
which  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  framed — forbids  me  to  do  it 

I  have  arrived  now  at  another  question  much  debated  here, 
namely,  whether  the  inhibition  which  is  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  house  of  representatives,  and  to  which  the  senate 
objects,  is  germane  to  the  bill.  If  that  inhibition  really  has  the 
importance  with  which  I  have  invested  it,  then  the  question,  whether 
It  is  germane  or  not,  is  worthless  and  trivial. 
Vol.  IV.  70 
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In  an  act  of  such,  high  necessity  as  tlie  resistance  and  suppression 
of  revolution  subversive  of  civil  government  and  public  liberty, 
questions  of  parliamentary  form  sink  into  insignificance;  but  the 
question  is  germane.  It  is  a  normal  provision,  of  a  character  iden- 
tical with  the  bill  itself  The  bill  proposes  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  one  year, 
and  necessarily  contemplates  the  character  and  nature  of  the  service 
in  which  the  army  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  framed  with  such  foi'e- 
eight  as  the  house  of  representatives  can  exercise  of  the  places 
where  the  army  shall  be  employed,  whether  in  the  states  or  in  the 
territories,  or  in  foreign  campaigns,  and  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  its  employments,  whether  training  in  camp,  building  fortifica- 
tions, suppressing  Indian  insurrections,  repelling  invasions,  or  car- 
rying the  banner  of  our  stars  and  stripes  in  conquest  over  an  enemy's 
battalions  in  hostile  countries.  It  is  confessed  that  congress,  and 
not  the  president  of  the  United  States,  has  power  to  direct  the  des- 
tination and  employment  of  the  army  in  all  these  respects. 

And  now  what  does  the  provision  propose?  Simply  this i  tlmt 
while  it  leaves  the  discretion  of  the  president  free  exercise  t-o  employ 
thy  army  where  he  shall  think  fit  in  maintaining  federal  laws,  and, 
consistently  with  existing  statutes,  the  laws  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  of  every  territory  in  the  Union,  he  shall  not  do  this  one 
thing — employ  that  army  in  executing  the  pretended  and  obnoxious 
statutes  of  the  usurpation  in  Kansas.  On  the  point,  whether  this 
inhibition  is  germane  to  the  bill,  you,  senators,  think  that  you  are 
making  an  issue  with  the  house  of  representatives,  on  which,  when  you 
go  down  before  the  people,  the  senate  will  stand  and  the  house  will 
fall.  I  know  well  the  conservative  power  that  is  lodged  in  twelve 
millions  of  dollars—Spanish-milled  dollars;  but  I  know,  also,  the 
virtue,  the  conservative  virtue,  which  resides  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  twenty-five  millions  of  American  freemen.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  this  case,  will  never  stop  to  ask  whether 
the  inhibition  is  germane  or  not.  They  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
receive  their  own  money  back  at  your  hands,  on  condition  of  the 
surrender  of  liberty  or  the  denial  of  justice.  But  if  I  grant  that 
the  people  will  stand  by  you,  and  condemn  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, still,  in  that  case,  I  take  my  stand  with  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  American  people  have  a  persevering  way  of  cor- 
recting  to-day  their  error  of  yesterday.      When   the   temporary 
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inconvenience  which  they  shall  have  suffered  from  your  act  of  with- 
holding from  thom  the  twelve  millions  of  dollars  which  ought  to  be 
disbursed  to  them  through  the  operations  of  the  army  shall  have 
passed  away,  they  will  call  you  to  account  for  the  injustice  which 
will  have  inflicted  that  injury,  and  will  then  vindicate  their  fidelity 
to  liberty  and  justice,  while  sternly  bestowing  upon  you  the  censure 
you  have  provoked. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision,  early  or  late,  of  the  American 
people,  the  judgment  now  to  be  given  will  go  for  review  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  civilized  world.  It  needs  little  of  fither  learning  or 
foresight  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  on  the  issue, 
whether  the  senate  is  right  in  using  bayonets  and  gunpowder  to 
execute  unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  laws,  tending  to  carry 
slavery  into  free  territories,  or  the  house  of  representatives  is  right 
in  maintaining  the  constitution  and  the  universality  of  freedom? 

The  whole  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  itihibition,  hinges  on 
the  point  whether,  under  the  "circumstances,  it  is  necessary.  I  appeal 
on  that  point  to  the  senate  itself,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  world. 
Either  the  inhibition  must  be  continued  in  the  bill,  and  so  take  effect, 
or  else  the  army  will  be  employed  to  enforce  these  atrocious  laws. 
Every  other  effort  to  defeat  and  abrogate  them  has  failed.  This 
attempt  is  the  last  tljat  can  be  made.  It  is,  therefore,  this  remedy 
for  the  revolution  in  Kansas  which  we  must  adopt,  or  no  remedy, 
I  go,  therefore,  with  the  house  of  representatives  for  the  inhibition 
which  it  proposes. 

You  reply,  that  if  the  house  of  repl-esentatives  persevere,  the  bill 
will  fail,  and  thus  the  action  of  the  government  will  be  arrested. 
But  although  the  house  shall  persevere  in  the  right,  the  bill  will  not 
fail,  and  the  action  of  the  government  will  not  be  arrested,  unless 
the  senate  shall  persevere  in  the  wrong.  If  both  shall  persevere, 
and  the  action  of  the  government  shall  be  arrested,  on  whom  will 
the  responsibility  fall?  Must  the  house  necessarily  surrender  its 
own  convictions  and  adopt  yours,  in  all  cases,  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong?  If  so,  pray  tell  me,  senators,  what  is  the  use  of  a  house 
of  representatives  at  all?  The  senate  will  find,  if  it  shall  assume 
the  position  of  defiance  against  the  house,  that  it  has  not  weakened 
the  strength  of  the  house  of  representatives,  but  periled  its  own, 

Bv  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the  house  of  representatives  has 
exclusive  right  to  originate  all  bills  for  raising  revenue.     By  custom 
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inherited  from  Great  Britain,  and  unbroken  since  tLe  adoption  of  the 
fetliTal  eonHtitutJon,thehoiise  of  representatives  exclusively  originates 
all  general  appropriation  bills.  This  exclusive  right  and  custom  of 
originating  general  appropriiition  bills,  involves  at  least  an  equal 
right  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representjitivcs  to  limit  or  direct 
the  appliuition  of  the  moneys  appropriated.  The  house,  in  view  of 
the  revolution  inaugurated  in  Kansas  by  the  president,  with  the  aid 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  maintained  by  the  senate, 
might  lawfully,  if  in  its  discretion  it  should  deem  such  a  course 
expedient,  refuse  tp  appropriate  any  money  whatever  for  the  support 
of  the  army.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  The  house  may,  there- 
fore, attach  the  prohibition  as  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  supplies 
for  the  army.  The  honorable  senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Fessenden] 
has  sagely  said,  in  the  course  of  his  excellent  speech,  that  the  house 
has,  by  reason  of  its  constitution,  a  peculiar  and  superior  fitness  for 
|ias.sing  on  the  question  involved  in  this  debate.  Its  members  are 
fresh  from  the  [leople,  and  they  go  hence  directly  to  render  an 
account  to  the  people  of  the  administration  of  the  national  treasury. 
We  of  the  senate  are  so  far  removed,  by  the  duration  of  our  terms 
of  office,  as  practically  to  he  in  a  measure  irresponsible.  The  house 
of  representiitives  is  constituted  by  direct  election  by  the  people 
themselves.  We  of  the  senate  are  sent  here  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  states.  They  are  great  political  bodies,  and  justly 
represented  here  as  such,  to  check,  if  need  be,  the  too  volatile  action 
of  the  people  through  the  house  of  representatives.  But  they  are 
corporations,  nevertheless,  and  the  senate  is  a  bodj'  representing  cor- 
porations. 

Moreover,  the  senate,  by  force  of  its  constitution  as  a  council  of 
the  president,  in  appointments  to  office  and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  is  more  readily  inclined  towards  combination  with  the  presi- 
dent, and  of  course  to  dependence  upon  him,  than  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  to  the  house  of  representatives,  therefore,  that 
the  people  must  Jook,  and  it  is  upon  that  house,  and  not  upon  the 
senate,  that  the  people  must  rely  mainly  for  the  rescue  of  public 
liberty,  if  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  that  liberty  shall  be  endan- 
gered with  design  or  otherwise,  by  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  this  subject  as  one  involving  only  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Kansas.     But  you  will  see 
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at  once,  without  any  amplification  on  my  part,  that  you  are  estab- 
lishing, by  way  of  precedent,  a  system  of  government  for  not  merely 
that  territory,  but  all  tlie  territories,  present  and  future,  within  the 
United  States.  It  is  worth  while  to  see  what  that  system  is.  It  is 
the  system  of  popular  sovereignty,  founded  on  the  abnegation  of 
congressional  authority,  attempted  by  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  jict 
of  1854.  But  it  is  that  system  of  popular  sovereignty,  with  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  left  out,  and  that  of  executive 
power,  exercised  with  fraud  and  armed  force,  substituted  in  its  place. 
Since  we  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
as  Eome  and  Britain  and  Spain  did,  respectively,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  no  period  when  what  we  call  territories,  but  what  they  called 
provinces  or  coionies,  wil!  not  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  our 
dominion,  and  be  a  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  cupidity  and  the  dis- 
play of  ambition.  Let  congress  now  effectually  resign  the  territories 
to  military  control  by  the  president,  or  by  generals  appointed  by  him, 
and  two  more  acts  vrill  bring  this  grand  national  drama  of  ours  to 
its  close.  The  first  of  those  acts  will  be  the  subversion  of  liberty 
in  the  remaining  territories,  and  then,  the  Rubicon  easily  passed,  the 
second  will  be  the  establishment  of  an  empire  on  the  ruins  of  tbe 
whole  republic. 

But  how  is  the  government  to  be  arrested,  even  if  this  army  bill 
should  fail  through  your  persevering  dissent  from  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives ?  Is  the  army  of  the  United  States  indeed  and  essen- 
tially a  civil  institution,  a  necessary  and  indispensable  institution,  in 
our  republican  system?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  exception,  an 
anomaly,  an  antagonistic  institution,  tolerated,  but  wisely  and  justly 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  apprehension.  We  maintain  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  war,  to  suppress  Indian  insurrections,  or  to  repel 
foreign  invasions;  and  we  maintain  the  same  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  only  because  it  is  wise  in  peace  to  be  prepared  for  war. 
But,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  maintain  it  not  without  some  mea- 
sure of  hazard  to  constitutional  liberty.  Happily  the  Indian  dis- 
turbances within  our  borders  have  been  suppressed ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been,  the  snlallest  measure  of  gentleness  and  charity  toward  the 
decaying  tribes,  would  more  effectually  secure  the  blessings  of  peace, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  than  the  employment  of  many  legions. 
Happily,  also,  the  dark  cloud  that  seemed  gathering  over  na  from 
the  east,  when  this  session  commenced  in.  December  last,  has  been 
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1,  and  we  have  now  a  sure  prospect  of  peace  with  all  forciga 
nations  for  many  years  to  come.  The  army  of  the  United  States  is 
therefoi'e  immediately  useful  or  necessary  now  only  as  a  police  to 
execute  municipal  laws.  If  the  founders  of  the  constitution  had 
been  told  that,  within  seventy  years  from  the  day  on  which  they 
laid  its  solid  foundsitions,  a  standing  army  would  have  been  found 
necessary  and  indispensable  merely  to  execute  municipal  laws,  they 
would  have  turned  shuddering  away  from  the  ma^^sive  despotism 
which  they  had  erected, 

Kleven  days  hence  congress  will  adjourn,  and  it  will  come  back 
again  one  hundred  and  eight  days  after  that  time.  No  serious  dis- 
aster, nor  even  any  great  public  inconvenience,  can  happen  within 
that  period.  Congress  will  be  here  in  ample  time  to  provide,  if  it 
shall  be  necessary,  for  the  public  safety,  for  expelling  Great  Britain 
from  Central  America,  for  conquering  Cuba,  and  for  bringing  into 
subordination  any  insurrectionary  Indian  tribes.  Everybody  will 
know  that  every  dollar  we  owe  to  contractors,  purveyors,  merchants, 
makers  of  gunpowder  or  muskets,  or  founders  of  cannon,  as  well  as 
every  dollar  we  owe  to  soldiers  or  of&cers,  for  pay  or  for  rations,  is 
guarantied  by  the  national  faith :  and  on  that  faith  money  can  be 
raised  without  any  considerable  discount. 

And  now,  what  other  inconveniences  are  to  result  from  a  failure 
to  pass  the  army  bill  ?  We  are  told  that  law  and  order  will  be  lost, 
and  anarchy  will  prevail  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  if  the  army  be 
not  employed  there  to  keep  the  peace  and  execute  the  territorial 
laws.  Look,  I  pray  you,  through  this  report  of  the  investigating 
committee,  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  twelve  hundred  pages,  filled 
with  details  of  invasions,  robberies,  mobs,  murders  and  conflagra- 
tions, and  tell  me  what  anarchy  could  happen,  in  the  absence  of 
martial  law,  worse  than  the  anarchy  which  has  marked  its  establish- 
ment in  the  territory? 

Answer  me  still  further,  what  measure  of  anarchy  could  reconcile, 
or  ought  to  reconcile,  American  citizens  to  a  surrender  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  in  any  part  of  the  republic? 

Answer  me  further,  what  is  that  measureof  tranquillity  and  quiet 
that  a  republican  people  ought  to  seek,  or  can  wisely  enjoy  ?  It  is 
not  the  dead  quiet,  the  stagnant  tranquillity  of  cowardly  submission 
to  usurpation  and  despotism,  but  it  is  just  so  much  of  peace,  quiet 
and  tranquillity,  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
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tioiial  liberty.  It  would  be  a  hard  alteraative ;  but,  if  the  senate 
should  insist  on  forcing  on  me  or  oa  the  people  1  represent,  the 
L'hoice  between  peace  under  despotism,  or  turbulence  with  freedom, 
then  I  must  say,  promptly  and  fearlessly,  give  me  so  much  of  safety 
as  I  can  have,  and  yet  remain  a  freeman,  and  keep  al!  quiet  and  all 
Siift-ty  beyond  thiit  for  those  who  are  willing  to  be  slaves. 

AUGUST    27,   1856.' 

If  the  occasion  were  not  a  very  grave  one,  I  could  find  amusement 
in  the  dialogue  between  the  senators  from  Delaware  and  Louisiana. 
They  come  from  slaveliokling  states,  and  they  agree  in  refusing  all 
aid  to  us  in  arresting  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  national  terri- 
tories. They  agree,  also,  in  declaring  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
contained  in  the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  was  unconstitutional ; 
and  they  concur  also  in  opinions  derogatory  of  the  gentlemen  here, 
wliom  they,  with  manifest  self-com place iiey,  call  free  soilers  and  abo- 
litionists. And  yet,  even  here  in  our  very  picsence,  they  make 
bargains  and  stipulations  as  to  how  and  when  we,  the  aforesaid  free- 
soiters  and  abolitionists,  shall  debate  the  questions  they  choose  to 
raise  in  the  senate.  By  and  by  I  shall  expect  to  see  them  dealing 
even  in  our  «:t>fe5  to  eftect  compromises  between  themselves.  They' 
take  these  liberties  with  us  in  our  very  presence,  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  fanatics.  One  of  them  compliments  me  at  the  expense  of 
my  associates,  by  distinguishing  me  as  a  leader  of  the  fanatics  in  the 
senate. 

I  shall  show  you  and  them  what  sort  of  a  fanatic,  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  I  am.  From  this  statement  you  can  judge  of  the  fanati- 
cism of  my  associates,  I  am,  with  little  caution,  also  accused  of 
treasonable  opinions  and  sentiments,  I  will  show  you  what  sort  of 
traitor  I  am.  Hence  you  shall  judge  of  the  treason  of  my  honored 
associates.  Hear  the  evidence,  and  then  answer  whether  we  could 
be  convicted  even  of  constructive  treason  in  your  pro-slavery  courts 
of  Kansas. 

The  first  vote  I  ever  gave  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  was 
one  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  the  honorable  senator  at  my  right  hand  [Mr.  Clayton],  the 
same  who  deprecates  the  reproach  of  seeming  cooperation  with  free 
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soilers  and  aboIitioniKts.  He  has  told  us  to-day  that  free-soilers  are 
sometimes  long-winded.  However  that  may  be,  we  are  firm  men — 
men  of  perseverance— we  are  sure-footed,  we  boast  little  of  speed, 
but  we  tbinkwe  aball  be  found  to  have  bottom.  Acting  on  the  same 
liberal  and  loyal  principle,  I  afterwards  cast  a  vote  hei'e,  the  effect 
of  which,  if  it  had  been  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  would 
have  been  to  raise  the  honorable  senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ben- 
jamin] from  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  which  he  so  much  adorns,  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  That  it  was 
not  successful  was  the  fault,  not  of  the  free  soilers  here,  but  of  others 
into  whose  embraces  he  has  now  cast  himself,  out  of  horror  of  those 
who  then  were  his  supporters. 

Were  those  votes  disloyal  ?  You  accuse  me  of  fanaticism— fanati- 
cism on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  put  the  question  to  you,  sir,  [Mr. 
Butler] — to  you,  sir,  [Mr.  Bayakd]— to  you,  sir,  and  you — to 
every  senator  from  a  slave  state,  to  answer,  on  your  word  of  honor 
as  a  senator  and  a  gentleman,  when  I  have  given  here  even  one 
.sectional  or  partisan  vote,  other  than  on  a  question  which  divided, 
upon  principle,  your  section  and  party  from  my  own,  and  your  con- 
stituents from  the  people  I  represent.  Whether  the  question  involved 
railroads,  rivers,  harbors,  protection  on  land  or  on  the  sea,  fortifica- 
tions or  armed  force  to  defend  your  homes,  or  your  cities,  or  your 
coasts,  or  even  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  by  yourselves 
alone  against  uprising  Indians  or  invading  foreigners,  refer  to  your 
records,  and  cast  up  into  my  teeth  one  solitary  sectional  or  disloyal 
or  fanatical  vote  I  ever  gave  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Nay, 
more,  remove  the  injunction  of  secrecy  which  makes  your  executive 
journal  a  sealed  book,  and  show  one  vote  that  I  ever  gave  here,  even 
when  yourselves  were  divided,  against  any  person  nominated  to  any 
office,  by  any  president  of  the  United  States,  because  he  was  a  slave- 
holder, or  because  he  belonged  to  a  section  of  the  country  or  to  a 
party  different  from  my  own.  My  opinions  are  always  maintained 
here  by  reason  and  ai^ument,  never  by  passion,  prejudice  or  reta- 
liation. 

Honorable  senators  are  silent  Standing,  then,  upon  the  character 
for  equality,  for  justice  and  for  loyalty,  which  I  have  built,  to  be  a 
sure  foundation  for  myself,  I  canpardon  the  sensibilities  of  those  who 
think  that  they  are  to  suffer  contamination  now  by  an  accideutul 
agreement  with  me  upon  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  coun- 
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try  and  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  time,  you  see,  has  heen  when 
Huch  association  was  not  offensive,  because  it  was  not  useless  to  them. 
That  time  is  coming  round  again.  It  will  have  come  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  shall  once  more  be  intrusted  to  an  admini.s- 
tration  which  will  protect  and  defend  the  territories  and  tiie  states 
ijf  this  Union  against  force  and  usurpation,  let  it  come  froTn  what 
quarter  it  may.  Wait,  if  you  please,  for  that  time,  now  not  far  dis- 
tant, I  think,  and  then  if  my  associates  and  myself  prove  faithless 
to  our  country  or  to  the  Union,  accuse  us  of  disloyalty  and  fanaticism. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  a  senator  might  speak  to  the  question 
now  before  the  senate.  First,  that  if  possible  he  might  by  argument 
bring  the  senate  to  adopt  his  own  opinion.  Second,  that  failing  in 
tbis,  he  might  yet  exert  an  influence  upon  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
Neither  of  these  reasons  serve  to  justify  me  in  speaking.  I  have 
already  said,  during  the  late  session  of  congress,  all  that  the  question 
demanded  from  me,  with  a  view  to  effect  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

But  since  I  then  spake,  circumstances  have  occuri'<>d  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  senate,  and  pos.sibly  of  the  country,  require  that 
what  was  then  said  shall  be  reconsidered.  The  iirst  circumatance  is, 
that  the  president,  not  content  with  the  failure  of  the  ai'my  bill  by  a 
disagreement  of  the  two  houses,  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
convening  congress  to  reconsider  that  important  subject.  The  ' 
second  is,  that  while  in  one  quarter  of  the  senate  there  is  a  persistent 
purpose  to  defeat  the  army  bill  again,  unless  the  house  of  represent- 
atives shall  recede,  propositions  of  concession  and  conciliation  are 
offered  in  another  quarter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  alarms  of  public 
danger  are  sounded  in  both  these  quarters,  calculated  to  induce  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  minority  of  the  senate  to  surrender 
the  opinions  to  which  they  have  hitherto  adhered  so  fii'miy.  Now^ 
for  myself,  I  have  to  say  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  that 
neither  his  proclamation  nor  his  special  message  has  affected  my 
judgment  or  changed  my  feelings  on  this  great  subject  in  the  least. 
The  president  has  done  nothing  which  has  made  or  will  make  me 
take  one  divergent  or  even  one  hesitating  step  in  the  line  of  duty 
which  I  marked  out  for  myself  at  the  last  session  of  congress.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a  bad  man,  but  I  do  say,  ujxin  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  congres.s,  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  that  he  is  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  magistrate.  At 
the  last  session  I  found  him   cinjiloyiiig  all   his  vast  and  almost 
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boundless  power  and  influence,  as  a  civil  magistrate  and  the  head  of 
the  array,  to  estabhsh  not  merely  unjust,  unconstitutional  and  tyrant 
nical  laws,  but  even  an  armed  foreign  and  seditious  usurpation  iti 
the  territory  of  Kansas,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  subverting 
constitutional  liberty,  and  establishing  unconstitational  and  despotic 
slavery  there.  When  called  to  account  for  that  gross  violation  of 
duty,  the  president  avowed  and  justified  that  usurpation.  The  house 
of  representatives,  unable  to  obtain  an  agreement  from  the  senate  on 
any  adequate  measure  to  overturn  tliat  usurpation,  and  restore  con- 
stitutional freedom  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  as  a  last  resource 
inserted  in  the  army  bill  a  pmvision  which  practically  prohibits  the 
president  from  employing  tlie  army  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  tyrannical  laws  of  that  unconstitutional  and  despotic  usurpation. 
The  senate  refused  even  that  small  act  of  grace  to  the  people  of 
Kansiis;  so  the  army  bill  failed.  That  it  the  true  state  of  the  case 
made  up  by  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate  at  the  late 
session  of  congress,  and  that  is  the  true  stsite  of  the  case  between  the 
two  houses  as  it  exists  now  at  this  extra  session. 

Now  to  the  ciise  thus  statetl.  If  the  laws  of  that  usurpation  were 
as  just  and  humane  as  they  are  confessedly  unjuft  and  barbarous, 
I  still,  deeming  them  the  edicts  of  a  usurpation,  cf  an  armed  usurp 
ation,  would  not  give  the  president  men,  materiala  of  war,  or  money, 
to  enforce  even  one  of  them.  I  know  the  value  of  peace  and  order 
and  tranquillity.  I  know  how  essentijd  they  are  to  prosperity,  not 
to  say  enterprise.  But  I  know  also  the  still  greater  value  of  liberty. 
When  you  hear  me  justify  the  despotism  of  the  czar  of  Russia  over 
the  oppressed  Polos,  or  the  treachery  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  rose 
to  a  throne  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic  in  France,  on  the  ground 
that  he  preserves  domestic  peace  among  his  subjects,  then  you  may 
expect  me  to  vote  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  execute  the  edicts  of  the  Missouri  borderers  in 
the  territory  of  Kansas. 

Next  for  the  alarms  which  are  sounded  forth  throughout  the  halls 
of  congress.  The  president  raises  the  key-note,  by  striking  upon 
the  fertile  string  of  Indian  depredations.  The  honorable  and  vene- 
rable senat(jr  from  Michigan  chimes  it.  Never,  in  his  eventful  life, 
has  he  seen  a  period  so  portentous.  And  the  honorable  senator  from 
Delaware  seriously  gives  forth  the  prediction  that  the  army  must  be 
disbanded,  and  the  Union  itself  fall  asunder.     It  is  a  piece  of  exeeu- 
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tive  stage  management  Congress  ia  called  back  into  the  theatre,  the 
curtiiin  rises  slowly,  amid  the  jarring  discords  which  make  the  thun- 
der of  the  political  pky-house,  and  then  the  air  is  filled  with  signs 
and  ghastly  spectres.  I  do  not  doubt  that  honorable  senators  are 
sincere.  I  know  that  sincerity  is  easier  and  more  practicable  than 
dissimulation,  to  all  mankind.  It  is  easier  and  more  natural  to  me, 
und  therefore  I  know  it  is  more  natural  to  others.  I  therefore  hold 
(as  a  general  truth)  that  all  men  are  sincere  and  honest;  and  I  hold 
him  to  be  merely  a  fool,  who  esteems  me  to  be  otherwise.  But  these 
sincere  senators  may  dismiss  their  fears.  They  have  been  here  now 
nearly  nine  months.  In  this  senate  chamber  the  atmosphere  has 
become  thick,  unwholesome  and  oppressive.  We  are  like  an  animal 
inclosed  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  The  fresh,  pure  air,  such  as  per- 
vades the  country,  is  exhausted,  and  we  are  pining,  suffering  and 
suffocating.  Ko  wonder  that  the  light  grows  dim,  strange  and  unna- 
tural noises  rumble  in  our  ears,  the  pillars  of  the  capitol  seem  to  us 
to  be  tottering,  and  the  very  stars  of  heaven  appear  to  be  shooting 
from  their  spheres.  Out  imagination  is  diseased  by  unwholesome 
confinement.     That  is  all. 

On  the  fatal  day,  the  18th  day  of  August,  when  at  high  noon  this 
congress  adjourned,  I  too  went  forth  from  the  senate  chamber, 
haunted  hy  spectres  of  discord  which  threatened  to  rend  this  coun- 
try asunder,  because  the  army  bill  had  failed ;  and  these  spectres 
pursued  me  along  the  avenues  and  humbler  pathways  to  my  quiet 
dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Then  I  sat  down  to  meditate 
on  that  mighty  and  fearful  ruin  which  I  had  been  warned  was  to  fall 
on  the  capital  and  on  the  country,  in  swift  revenge  of  the  failure  of 
the  army  bill.  The  evening  shades  gathered  around  me,  but  they 
brought  no  notes  or  signs  of  sorrow,  fear  or  sadness.  The  parlors 
of  my  neighbor  on  the  right  resounded  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
guitar.  Fairy-footed  children  were  dancing  in  the  halls  of  my 
neighbor  on  the  left,  to  the  merriest  notes  the  violin  eould  breathe 
through  its  mirth-moving  strings.  Across  the  way,  the  Russian 
minister,  always  watchful  of  portents  of  dissension  here,  worthy  the 
notice  of  his  sovereign,  was  entertaining  a  joyous  company  ia  his 
lordly  halls,  as  undisturbed  by  the  crashing  and  falling  of  this  great 
republic  over  his  head,  as  the  deaf  mutes,  who,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  were  joining  with  happier  youths  than  themselves  in  the 
amusements  of  the  eventide.     And,  though  it  is  strange,  it  is  never- 
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tlieless  true,  tliat  this  condition  of  happy  ignorance  of  political  cvW 
or  danger  has  continued  in  that  neighborhood  ever  since. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  very  different  here  in  the  senate  chamber. 
You  can  understand  the  reality  of  this  great  ruin.  Senators,  you 
can  repeat  it  to  each  other ;  you  can  impress  each  other  with  the 
truth  of  its  existence.  You  can  even  produce  conviction  of  tiiat 
fearful  fact  upon  the  galleries.  They  are  filled  with  your  clients. 
The  streets  around  the  capitol  are  filled  with  them.  They  perh:ips 
will  groan,  or  would,  if  it  were  respectful  to  do  so,  when  I  expitt-s 
a  doubt  whether  the  ruin  is  not  exaggerated  in  your  speeches.  But, 
senators,  do  not  let  their  sympathy  mislead  and  deceive  yon.  They 
are  interested  clients  and  dependents.  They  all  have  long  arms  and 
wide-spreading  fingers,  to  dip,  by  your  gracious  permission,  into  the 
treasury,  but  no  strong  shoulders  to  support  and  bear  up  the  consti- 
tution of  their  country.  If  you  rely  on  their  applause  and  ti)cir 
sympathies,  and  go  down  with  us  before  the  people  upon  this  issue, 
you  may  look  out  at  the  next  session  of  congress  for  galleries  filled 
with  other  clients  just  as  patriotic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  just  as 
well  satisfied  that  this  country  can  only  be  saved  from  ruin  by  an 
administration  of  the  government  which  will  overturn  the  Missouri 
usurpation,  and  restore  "  perfect  freedom  "  to  the  people  of  Kansas. 
I  know  something  of  the  temper  of  legislative  galleries,  and  of  tho 
atmosphere  of  executive  chambers.  I  warn  you  not  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  purity  of  the  one,  or  the  constancy  of  the  other. 

So,  this  executive  stage  effect,  then,  does  not  change  my  resolu- 
tion. What  next  occurs,  to  affect  it?  A  by-play  is  ggtten  up 
between  two  of  the  three  parties  in  this  house^  who  assume  to  act  in 
the  name  of  all.  In  a  parliamentary  sense,  there  are  three  parties 
here:  1st,  the  democracy;  2d,  a  branch  of  the  opposition  once 
known  as  whigs  (now,  I  fear  to  give  offense  by  using  a  misnomer, 
and  therefore  do  not  name  it) ;  and,  3d,  the  republicans,  black  repuh- 
licans,  or  abolitionists,  as  the  other  two  parties  happily  agree  in  call- 
ing ua  who  constitute  the  other,  and  fer  the  largest  branch  of  the 
opposition.  But,  although  there  are  three  parties  here,  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  dividing  the  house  into  its  three  constituent 
parts,  the  figure  2  is  always  used  as  a  divisor;  and  tbe  democracy 
and  the  aforesaid  nameless  band  of  tbe  opposition  are  found  together, 
and  the  republicans  stand  alone,  in  contrast  to  both.  Just  now, 
however,  the  two  first  stand  apart,  and  an  interlude  of  conciliation 
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and  pacification  is  enacted  between  their  representatives,  the  sena- 
tors from  Delaware  and  Louisiana.  Wft  republicans  are  allowed  to 
appear  as  supernumoraries,  not  in  original  parts  of  our  own,  but  just 
to  give  greater  effect  to  the  scenes.  The  senator  from  Delaware  pre- 
sents a  bill — for  which  all  the  republicans  are  to  vote,  without  ofFer- 
iug  amendments  or  debate — for  rt.'pealing  certain  obnoxious  laws  in 
Kansas;  and  the  senator  from  Louisiana  presses  the  democracy  in 
the  senate  to  pass  that  bill.  Then  the  house  of  representatives  is  to 
be  deemed  refractory,  if  they  do  not  at  once  yield  their  proviso,  and 
pass  the  army  bill.  Thus,  this  pretty  little  interlude,  like  the  one 
gotten  up  by  the  clowns  of  Athens,  that  is  incorporated  into  the 
Widwnmmer's  Night  Dream,  happily  movca  forward  the  grand  plot 
of  the  drama  to  a  successful  denouement.  Certainly,  I  do  not  mean 
to  assign  to  those  distinguished  senators  the  parts  belonging  to  any 
of  the  subordinates  in  the  interlude,  I  recognize  him'from  Dela- 
wiu'e  as  Oberon,  the  king  of  an  imaginary  realm,  and  him  from 
Louisiana  as  the  sprightly  and  yet  efficient  Ariel,  prime  minister  to 
that  gracious  but  unequally-ternpered  sovereign.  But,  alas!  the 
inti'rlude  drugs.  It  does  not  advance  the  action  of  the  grand  plot, 
luir  can  it  proceed  itself.  Demtxiratic  senators,  especially  the  stern 
and  inflexible  senator  from  Virginia,  refuses  to  concur  in  giving  the 
necessary  assent  of  the  democratic  part  of  the  house  to  the  concilia 
tion  bill ;  and  we  republican  senators  cannot  pass  this  bill  of 
ttiTidliation,  even  if  we  would.  The  two  senators  who  get  it  up  are 
sure  only  of  their  own  votes,  reinforced  by  ours.  But,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  bring  iheir  interlude  to  a  happy  termination.  It  is  a 
rule  in  courts  of  equity,  in  furtherance  of  justice,  that  what  ought  to 
be  done  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  done.  We  will  suppose  that 
this  bill  of  concihation,  which  abrogates  certain  of  the  obnoxious 
laws  of  Kansas,  has  passed ;  and  thereupon  I  am  asked  to  vote  for 
the  army  bill,  without  the  proviso  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
I  ennnot  do  it.  The  objection  to  it  remains  just  as  before.  Your 
bill  does  not  remove  all  the  unconstitutional  and  despotic  laws  of 
Kansas.  The  executive  courts  in  Kansas  will  deny  that  it  removes 
any  of  them,  and,  above  all,  the  usurpation  in  Kansas.  The  forge 
in  which  those  tyrannical  laws  were  made  remains  in  full  blast,  to 
produce  others  as  tyrannical  as  these.  There  is  nothing  in  this  new 
Md  ingenious  device  to  change  my  purpose,  and  nothing,  as  I  trust, 
to  alter  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
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What  next?  You  eome  back  to  argument.  You  assert  that  the 
course  of  tlie  house  of  representatives,  in  insisting  upon  this  proviso, 
is  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary.  My  excellent  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  in  his  very  able  speech,  has  given  you  the  authority  of 
the  Federalist  for  the  very  power  which  the  house  of  representatives 
is  thus  exercising. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Louisiana  breathed  on  those  quota* 
tions  from  the  Federalist,  and  they  disappeared.  He  is  an  ingenious 
and  eloquent  advocate.  When  I  saw  this  bar  of  iron,  so  rough  and 
black  when  cold,  come  out  from  between  his  hammer  and  the  anvil, 
it  seemed  perfectly  smooth  and  sparkhng.  But  now,  when  it  haa 
cooled  again,  it  is  just  as  rough  and  black  as  it  was  before.  He 
argued  that  the  power  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  annex  a 
condition  to  a  money  bill,  was  confined  to  the  single  case  when  the 
senate  should  refuse  its  consent  to  an  apportionment  bill  for  raising 
the  number  of  representatives  of  the  people  with  the  advance  of 
population.  Now,  a  simple  reading  of  the  text  will  convict  him  of 
error : 

"These  considerations  seem  to  afford  ample  security  on  this  subject  (iiiimely,  a 
oonflict  in  case  of  augmentation  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  ifp- 
resenlatives),  and  ought  alone  to  satisfy  all  the  doubts  and  views  which  hare  been 
indulged  in  regard  to  it.  Admitting,  however,  that  they  should  all  be  insufficient 
to  subdue  the  unjust  policy  of  the  smaller  states,  or  tlielr  predominant  influence  in 
the  conneils  of  the  senate,  a  consUtntional  and  infallible  resource  still  remains  with 
the  larger  statt's,  by  which  they  will  be  able  at  all  times  to  accomplish  (what?) 
(Arir  J U8(  purposes," 

At  what  ii'me  to  accomplish?  At  all  Hmes,  to  accomplish  their 
just  purposes.  Not  at  one  time,  one  particular  purpose  only,  but 
at  all  times,  all  their  just  purposes.  Then  the  house  of  representa- 
tives may  have  more  than  one  jttsf  purpose.  If  more  than  one  just 
purpose  can  be  indulged,  then  the  provision  is  a  general  one,  and 
applies  to  all  such  just  purposes;  and  of  the  justice  of  any  purpose, 
as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  extreme  remedy  to 
accomplish  it,  the  house  of  representatives,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  legislature,  has  equal  right  with  the  senate  to  judge.  I  think 
this  a  sufficient  reply  on  that  subject. 

And  now,  to  treat  more  seriously  than  I  have  yet  done  the  argu- 
ment that  the  army  must  and  will  be  disbanded,  and  that  the  country 
will  be  abandoned  to  desolating  Indian  depredations.     You  will 
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rememljer  tliat  this  coiistitaU'S  the  whole,  or  iieaily  the  whole,  argu- 
ment of  the  pi'esident's  message.  The  pictuie  is  drawn,  I  suppose, 
I'rom  between  the  covers  of  the  school-books  of  past  generations. 
Senators  enlarge.  They  tell  us  that  the  war  in  Florida,  waged,  as  we 
know  it  is,  by  only  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  poor  straggling 
Indians  of  that  pifjiiusula,  is  not  yet  ended.  Well,  it  has  lasted 
more  than  fifteen  years ;  and  if  it  has  not  yet  been  suppressed  by 
the  army,  which  has  at  all  times  been  well  supphed,  in  Heaven's 
name  when  will  it  end?  Would  it  be  unwise  to  change  our  policy, 
and  try  to  bring  it  to  au  end  without  an  army  ?  They  tell  us  that 
Texas  is  suffering  from  Indian  depredations ;  and  yet,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  state  of  Texas  i.s  sending  armed  colonists  to  join  in  the 
subjugation  of  Kansas.  They  insist  that  Indian  wars  are  yet  raging 
in  California  and  Oregon,  although  General  Wool  writes  to  me  that 
the  war  is  ended,  and  would  have  been  brought  to  a  close  mueh 
sooner,  but  for  the  misconduct  of  the  civil  authorities  there;  while 
those  civil  authorities  are  sending  credit^irs  t(J  us,  with  acconnte 
amounting  to  four  millions  of  dollars  advanced  to  subsist  the  militia 
in  their  successful  efforts  at  restoring  peace  .md  safety  in  those 
regions. 

Thus,  you  see  that  these  pretenses  of  danger  from  the  Indians 
are  all  moonshine,  let  in  upon  the  senate  through  artfully  prepared 
crevices  in  the  walls  of  the  executive  palace. 

And  now  a  word  in  serious  earnestness  on  the  subject  of  the 
alarms  about  the  Union.  If  there  is  danger  of  its  dissolution,  it 
must  be  discoverable  in  some  quarter.  There  must  be  somewhere 
an  enemy  to  bis  country  and  to  her  constitution.  Where  is  he — 
who  is  he  ?  Who  is  it,  where  is  the  man,  that  proposes  to  scuttle 
this  noble  ark  of  the  constitution,  that  has  rode  the  waves  so  gently 
in  times  of  calm,  so  proudly  in  season  of  storms  and  tempests,  and 
sink  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  while  he  will  transfer  us,  for 
safety,  to  some  gay-gilded  fantastical  craft  of  his  own  handiwork? 
There  is  no  such  man  in  this  country,  in  the  north  or  in  the 
south,  in  the  east  or  in  the  west.  We  are  all  on  board  together, 
and  all  equally  watchful  of  our  course,  and  jealous  indeed  of  the 
pilot  whom  we  station  at  the  helm.  These  attempted  alarms  about 
the  safety  of  the  Union  are  factitious.  Congr&ss  adjourned  on  the 
18th  of  August,  without  passing  the  army  bill,  and  yet  the  country 
and  the  constitution  remained  safe;  for  we  found  them  so  on  the 
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21rtt.  Congress  may  adjourn  to-morrow,  to  reassemble  on  tlie  first 
Monday  of  December  next,  and  we  shall  find  the  countiy  aud  tho 
constitution  then  just  as  safe  as  they  are  now.  What  will  happen, 
will  bo  simply  this :  You,  the  senate,  will  go  down  before  the  people 
on  the  issue  which  you  have  made  with  the  house  of  rcpresiDtatives. 
That  issue  will  bo  tried.  If  the  two  houses,  after  hearing  uic  popu- 
lar verdict,  shall  be  unable  to  agree  when  they  come  together  at  the 
next  session  in  December,  take  my  wurd  for  it,  they  will  certainly 
agree  at  the  fij^st  session  of  the  newly-elected  congress  afterwards. 

Now  this  is  just  what  the  constitution  uontemplates,  and  what 
congresses  are  made  for.  They  are  not  made  to  agree  always.  The 
two  houses  must  agree,  when  they  can  agree  in  principle;  They 
must  difter,  when  the  flames  of  truth  that  burn  in  their  consciences 
give  out  lights  of  differing  hues.  The  conflict  in  such  eases  is  neces- 
sarily inconvenient;  but  it  is  temporary,  and  is  necessary  to  the 
true  ascertainment  and  establishment  of  truth.  In  such  occasional 
conflicts  dwells  the  safety,  not  the  danger,  of  the  republic — the 
safety,  not  the  peri],  of  the  Union.  On  the  contrary,  danger,  to 
both  will  be  found  the  most  serious,  and  the  most  imminent,  when 
the  three  main  departments  of  the  government — the  senate,  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  president — shall  unite  and  concur 
in  establishing,  by  force,  revolution,  usurpation  and  slavery  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  When  that  shall  happen,  then  look 
out  for  the  safety  of  the  states,  tlie  pillars  of  the  Union,  and  for  the 
liberties  that  dwell  in  that  noblest  of  all  edifices  raised  by  human 
hands. 

I  am  appealed  to,  to  yield  before  the  terrors  of  civil  war.  I  am 
conjured  to  surrender  my  positions  by  the  love  which  I  bear  to 
peace  and  harmony.  J  do  indeed  love  peace;  I  do  indeed  fear  the 
terrors  of  civil  war;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make  me  surrender 
an  object  more  important  than  peace — liberty.  Peace !  The  senal« 
will  give  peace  to  Kansas  now  on  one  condition — that  Kansas  will 
surrender  freedom,  and  accept  slavery.  Is  there  anything  new  in 
this  proposition  ?  la  it  not  the  very  proposition  that  you  made 
■when  you  passed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law  7  If  the  people  of 
Kansas  would  have  accepted  slavery,  they  could  have  had  peace  at 
the  bands  of  congress  eighteen  months  ago,  and  there  would  never 
have  been  a  marauder,  or  even  a  hostile  intruder,  from  Missouri, 
within  the  territory.     They  have  always  had  the  option  of  peace; 
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they  have  it  now,  independently  of  you ;  they  have  only  to  strike 
the  colors  of  freedom,  and  run  up  the  black  flag  of  slavery,  and 
therenpon  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity,  will  reign  throughout  the 
prairies  they  have  chosen  for  their  abode.  Aye,  and  the  longer  that 
slavery  shall  last  there,  down  to  that  period,  I  know  not  how  distant, 
when  the  African  race  itself  shall  rise  to  assert  its  own  wrongs,  the 
surer  and  more  profound  will  be  the  peace  that  will  prevail  there. 

Now,  even  if  the  people  of  Kansas  were  willing  to  strike  the  flag 
of  freedom,  which  they  have  <iefended  through  so  many  perils,  I 
have  yet  to  say,  that  I  am  a  representative  of  one  of  the  states  of 
this  Union  that  claims  the  right  to  maintain  the  balance  of  freedom 
in  this  council  chamber  of  the  states.  I  want  Kansas  here  a  free 
state.  New  York  wants  her  to  come  here  free,  ii'  she  shall  enter 
the  confederacy  at  all.  We  may  as  well  come  directly  to  this  issue, 
then.  You  want  Kansas  organized  as  a  slave  state,  and  you  will 
give  her  peace  if  she  will  accept  slavery;  if  she  do  not  accept 
slavery,  she  must  take  war,  with  its  dangers  and  its  desolations. 

Senators  propase  this  condition  as  if  it  were  a  new  one,  offered 
now  for  the  first  time.  They  express  surprise  that  I  am  not  alarmed, 
when  they  tell  me  that  civil  war,  except  on  the  condition  of  slavery, 
is  inevitable  and  imminent.  There  was  civil  war  in  Kansas  when 
we  assembled  here  in  December;  a  military  revolution  had  been 
effected  there,  an  armed  usurpation  was  established  there,  and  there 
was  opposition  and  resistance  to  it ;  there  was  commotion,  strife, 
bloodshed,  then  and  there.  Every  day  the  tragedy  has  been  advanc- 
ing steadily  in  the  development  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  the  vantage  ground  of  the  Topeka  constitution 
to  stand  upon,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  existence  of  that  civil 
war,  explained  its  causes,  and  with  all  the  fervency  that  not  merely 
love  of  peace,  but  love  of  liberty  also,  could  enkindle,  I  conjured 
you  to  arrest  it  before  it  was  too  late,  by  removing  the  cause  of  that 
civil  war.  Even  now,  senators  refer  to  the  appeals  I  then  made,  so 
truthfully,  as  exaggerations  of  a  fertile  imagination.  Such  was  the 
answer  you  then  gave  me ;  and  now  the  answer  you  give  me,  now 
when  I  conjure  yon  once  more,  and  more  earnestly  than  ever,  to 
arrest  fratricidal  strife,  by  admitting  Kansas  under  her  own  free  con- 
stitution, is,  that  that  constitution  must  he  surrendered,  or  the  flames 
of  civil  war  must  be  suffered  to  burn  with  new  intensity  throughout 
that  ill-fated  territory. 

Vou  IV.  72 
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It  is  true  that  I  see  a  new  campaign  preparing  in  that  quart<;r. 
But,  just  like  those  which  have  occurred  there  befoie,  it  is  a  cam- 
paign not  organized  by  the  citizens  of  Kansas  against  each  other, 
nor  yet  organized  by  emigrants  sent  thither  by  the  Massauhusutts 
emigrant  aid  society,  but  by  invaders  who  are  going  forth  from  all 
or  many  of  the  slave  stains,  to  extirpate  the  freemen  of  Kansas,  to 
seize  upon  the  ballot-boxes  by  force  to  usurp  the  elective  franchise, 
to  create  in  that  way  a  new  legislature  and  a  convention  that  will 
organize  a  slave  state,  which  even  this  congress  is  expected  to  receive 
with  open  arms  as  a  member  of  this  federal  republic.  During  all 
the  period  of  that  civil  war  that  has  been  prevailing  in  Kansas,  the 
armed  bands  that  have  demolished  hotels,  sacked  cities,  overturned 
free  presses,  mobbed  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  slain  the  farmer 
while  inclosing  his  newly-marked  field  on  the  prairie,  and  the  "per- 
fectly free  "  immigrant  before  he  had  slept  one  night  in  the  territory 
which  he  had  chosen  for  his  home,  were  not  citizens  of  Kansas,  or 
adventurers  from  the  free  states. 

The  armed  hands  that  are  forming  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  cities  of  the  southern  slave  states,  to  renew  the 
violence  so  briefly  suspended,  are  of  the  same  cbss.  I  need  not  be 
told  here  how  desperate  and  reckless  they  are.  Honorable  senators 
mistake  me  much,  if  they  suppose  that  I  look  with  complacency  or 
calmness  on  the  gathering  of  the  storm  anew,  and  that  I  do  not  fear 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  upon  whom  it  is  so  soon  to  rain  down 
new  desolation.  Why  should  I  not  share  all  their  alarms  and  feiiR;? 
They  are  my  neighbors,  countrymen,  and  friends.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  honorable  senators,  in  explaining  their  own  positions  in  this 
crisis,  will  not  disturb  me  by  imputing  to  me  responsibilities  for  the 
disasters  of  the  times.  Before  the  so-called  compromise  of  1850  was 
enacted  here,  there  was  neither  civil  war  in  Kansas,  nor  any  cause 
existing  that  eould  ever  produce  civil  war  or  slavery  there,  I  ex- 
postulated against  the  compromise,  and  implored  congress  not  to 
disturb  the  landmarks  of  freedom.  I  was  answered,  that  those  land- 
marks of  freedom  were  in  that  case  a  mere  abstraction,  on  which  it 
was  only  fanaticism  and  folly  to  insist,  I  replied,  that  if  you 
yielded  that  abstraction,  and  so  tolerated  slavery  in  the  possessions 
acquired  from  Mexico,  that  slavery  would  invade  the  unoccupied 
territory  which  remained  UTider  the  protection  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise of  1820,  and  that  it  would  crowd  you  out  of  all  the  territo- 
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riea  of  the  United  States,  and  eogage  you  in  a  contest  for  freedom, 
even  in  the  free  states.  Tbe  concussions  then  demanded  were  never- 
theless made. 

In  1854,  you  took  advantage  of  the  concessions  made  in  1850,  - 
and  proposed  an  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  contained 
in  the  compromise  of  1820,  under  the  s[]ecious  pretense  of  abnegitt- 
ing  all  federal  authority  concerning  slavery  over  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  granting  to  the  people  in  those  territories  per- 
fect freedom  to  estiiblish  civil  liberty  there  for  themselves.  I  remon- 
strated and  expostulated  again,  and  warned  you  then  that  you  were 
sending  the  demon  of  civil  strife  into  the  territories.  You  persisted. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  I  directed  your  attention  to  the 
civil  war  then  actually  broken  out  in  Kansas,  and  implored  your 
interposition  to  restore  peace  there,  together  with  that  perfect  free- 
dom which  had  been  subverted  by  the  invaders.  The  civil  war  was 
then  there;  it  remains  there  yet;  it  only  grows  more  and  more 
flagrant.  What  evil  has  happened,  then,  that  I  have  not  foreseen 
and  endeavored  to  prevent?  Who  has  held  executive  power  in 
this  land  ?  Certainly  not  I.  Who  has  exercised  legislative  power? 
Certainly  not  I.  Who  judicial  authority  ?  Certainly  not  I.  Whose 
counsels  have  directed  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers? 
Certainly  not  mine,  but  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
stantly my  adversaries.  Yet  there  is  civil  war  in  Kansas,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  unwise  and  pernicious  legislation,  tyrannical  executive 
action,  and  prostituted  judicial  authority.  He  whose  penetration 
no  secret  of  the  human  heart  escapes,  no  artful  perversion  of  the 
truth  bafHcs— He  who  makes  the  hearts  of  men  to  love  freedom 
even  more  than  peace,  and  to  seek  it  with  untiring  perseverance 
throughout  ages  of  suffering — He  knows  where  the  responsibility 
of  the  disasters  that  have  overtaken  the  republic  belongs.  My  con 
science,  on  this  subject,  shrinks  not  from  His  awful  scrutiny. 

And  now,  as  I  have  heretofore  counseled  how  to  continue  the 
reign  of  peace  before  it  was  broken,  and  how  to  restore  it  when  first 
it  was  broken,  I  will,  with  deference,  advise  how  to  regain  its  sway, 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  before  tlie  whole  country  rages  with  the 
flames  hitherto  confined  within.the  limits  of  Kansas.  You  can  do 
this  onlv  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  civil  war  in  Kansas,  the 
revolutionary  usurpation  that  exists  there.  In  short,  you  can  only 
effoctually  restore  peiice  to  Kansas,  and  harmony  lo  the  country,  by 
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granting  liberty,  with  new  and  sure  saft^guiirds.  What  Kansas 
■wante,  is  not  mereJy  pea(«,  but  that  pcrft'ot  freedom  and  safety 
which  you  granteil,  or  professed  to  grant,  by  the  Kansas  and  Ne 
braska  law.  You  must  not  merely  repeal  the  iaw3  of  the  conquerors 
of  Kansas,  but  you  mu.st  abolish  the  conquest  itai'lf.  There  is  only 
one  alternative — which  is,  that  Missourians  will  irrigate  the  soil  of 
Kan.sas  with  the  blood  of  its  peopk',  fo  fertilize  that  »;>il,  and  make 
it  receive  the  seetls  of  slavery..  Consider  well,  I  beseech  you,  what 
a  fearful  alternative,  how  horrible  an  alternative,  this  is !  And  con- 
sider— alas,  that  I  must  urge  it — !iow  dangerous  a  one  it  is!  Ail 
the  principles  of  our  constitution,  all  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  all 
nature  \tsf\{  revolts  against  it.  Can  it,  then,  be  adopted  with  suc- 
cess and  safety?  Let  the  trial,  if  it  must  come,  determine.  Some 
senator  asks,  who  can  tell  what  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  Kansas  ?  I 
can  tell.  I  do  not  know  the  fearful  horrors  through  which  either 
Kan,«ns  or  the  country  is  to  pass;  but  be  they  what  they  may,  the 
destiny  of  Kansas  is  freedom, 

1  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Ckii'TENDEn].  He  has  laid  his  peace-offenng  on  the  table  of 
the  sonate-^I  ought  rather  to  say,  "on  the  altar  of  his  country." 
His  years,  his  eminent  position,  his  unquestioned  patriotism,  entitle 
him  to  do  so,  and  entitle  him  not  merely  to  forbearance  on  this 
occasion,  but  to  the  homage  due  to  one  who  sincerely  desires  to  be 
a  public  benefactor.  Although  he  has  not  spoken  so  charitably  of 
me  as  might  become  the  office  he  has  undertaken,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  thrust  that  offering  from  the  altar,  or  to  tear  it  into  pieces.  I  will 
let  it  lie  there,  and  calmly  await  the  approval  of  it  by  the  slave 
states,  in  whose  name  it  is  presented  by  him,  as  one  with  which  the 
free  states  ought  also  to  be  satisfied.  The  slave  states  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  terri- 
tories so  deeply,  that  they  uphold  and  maintain  even  a  revolutionary 
and  usurping  authority  there  as  a  legitimate  one.  We  shall  see 
whether  they  are  ready,  on  the  prayer  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
to  renounce  this  principle  and  iLs  acceptable  fruits,  and  transfer  the 
legislative  authority  in  Kansas  to  any  depository  which  will  restore 
either  perfect  freedom,  or  any  real  freedom  whatever,  to  the  people 
of  Kansas.  I  will  wait  and  answer,  after  the  democracy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  shall  have  recognized  the  senator's  peace- 
oflering  as  their  own.     In  the  meantime,  I  beg  to  say,  with  the 
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highest  respect  and  tlie  utmost  kinilness  to  the  honorable  senator 
who  leads  in  this  solemn  ceremony,  timt  he  is  not  likely  to  efftict  a 
truce  with  the  house  of  ix'presentatives  by  such  denunciations  as  he 
has  indulged  in  against  the  t'l'ee  states  of  the  north  on  this  occasion. 
No ;  to  resume  his  own  figure,  Itt  me  tell  him  that  the  priest  who 
shall,  in  this  conjuncture,  lay  on  the  altar  of  his  country  a  puace- 
offering  acceptable  to  the  American  people,  must  be  a  man  who  ncjt 
only  loves  public  tranquillity  anil  is  without  fear,  but  who  also  (:aii 
respect  the  love  of  justice  and  truth  and  the  devotion  to  freedom 
which  animate  the  free  states  of  the  north. 

The  honorable  senator,  after  deploring  the  fanaticism  of  the  noi  th 
announces  his  hope  that  it  will  grow  more  conciliatory.  It  is  not 
the  character  of  the  north  star  to  change  its  position  or  t«  vary  its 
light  The  mariner  singles  it  out  from  among  all  the  luminaries  of 
the  heavens,  and  adopts  it  as  the  guide  to  his  course,  for  its  con- 
stancy. It  will  not  change  now.  It  has  been  for  a  time  partially 
covered  with  fleeting  clouds ;  but  they  are  passing  away,  and  it  will 
stand  then  and  shine  steadily  upon  this  nation,  until  it  sliidl  conduct 
not  only  those  states  which  receive  its  vertical  rayS,  but  even  those 
which  enjoy  only  its  angular  beams,  into  the  haven  of  impartial  and 
enduring  freedom.  The  Romans  in  their  .southern  capital,  and  under 
their  sunny  skies,  thought,  when  the  Northmen  for  a  time  withdrew 
from  the  borders  of  the  city,  that  those  Northmen  would  change 
and  relent,  and  become  more  conciliatory.  Did  the  Northmen  in- 
deed change?  No,  not  until  they  had  mingled  their  own  blood 
with  the  blood  of  Italy,  and  restored  it  to  a  better  and  purer  free- 
dom than  it  had  ever  known  before. 

I  think  that  France  and  England,  and  especially  Turkey,  is  ex- 
pecting that  the  north  of  Europe  will  become  more  conciliatory, 
more  generous.  Do  you  believe  thisV  No;  the  north  of  Europe 
changes  not.  It  is  again  to  spread  over  the  southern  plains,  and 
reinvigorate  the  natives  of  the  Mediterranean.  No  more  will  the 
north  of  America  change.  You  may  resist  it  if  you  will,  but  it 
will  persevere  peaeefully,  if  you  will  suffer  it  to  do  so;  but  it  will 
persevere  constantly,  nevertheless,  in  the  extension  of  freedom  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  by  its  example  in  inducing 
the  southern  states  to  abolish  slavery  among  themselves. 

And,  now,  what  do  senators  expect  to  gain  by  persisting  in  the 
miserable  issue  they  have  made  up  with  the  house  of  representa- 
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lives? — an  issue  upon  our  own  relative  power,  under  the  constitu 
tion,  aa  a  branch  of  the  national  legislature — -a  question  merely 
personal,  I  have  no  reason  to  despise,  as  I  have  no  motive  to 
undervaine,  the  power  or  the  dignity  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  Contrary  to  what  I  had  ever  before  expected  or  dreamed,  1, 
myself,  am  a  member  of  the  senate.  My  own  fortunes  and  fame, 
such  as  they  are,  are  hound  up  in  the  fortunes  and  fame  of  the  .senate. 
For  me  there  is  no  higher  ambition  than  the  place  I  hold  in  the 
senate;  there  is  no  lane  or  open  way  for  me  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  my  country's  service.  As  I  would  leave  a  fair  name,  and, 
if  possible,  one  that  might  in  future  times  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
curious  and  inquisitive  student  who  shall  be  prying  into  my 
country's  history,  so  I  am  careful  never  to  do  an  act,  to  speak  a 
word,  or  think  a  thought,  unbecoming  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  stand  with  you  all  fiir  the  dignity,  and  honor, 
and  independence,  of  the  senate.  But  I  confess  to  you  frankly  my 
opinion,  that  the  senate  will  defend  its  dignity  and  independence 
effectually,  not  by  joining  puerile  issues  with  the  house  of  represent- 
atives on  questions  of  equality  or  preeminence,  but  in  the  same 
way  that  every  citizen,  who  is  a  constituent  of  either  house  of 
congress,  maintains  bis  dignity  and  independence — namely,  by 
doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly,  under  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  in  all  the  scenes  of  human  activity  and  endurance. 


FKEEDOM  IN  KANSAS.' 

Eight  years  ago  we  slew  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber, and  buried  it  with  triumphal  demonstrations  under  the  floors  of 
the  cnpitol.  Four  years  later,  we  exploded  altogether  the  time-lionored 
system  of  governing  the  territories  by  federal  rules  and  regulations, 
and  published  and  proclaimed  in  its  stead  a  new  gospel  of  popular 
sovereignty,  whose  ways,  like  those  of  wisdom,  were  to  be  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  of  whose  paths  were  supposed  to  be  fiowery 
paths  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  question  whether  there  shall  be 
slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  territories,  is  again  the  stirring  passage 
of  the  day.     The  restless  proviso  has  burst  the  cerements  of  the 

'  Spgeeh  In  tbe  Seaste.  Marcb  3,  lS5a,  on  the  Lecompton  conetitDtiDn.    Sea  ante  page  SO. 
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grave,  and,  striking  hands  here  in  our  very  presence  witli  the  gentle 
spirit  of  populiir  sovereignty,  run  mad,  is  seen  raging  freely  in  our 
halls,  scattenng  dismay  among  the  administration  benches,  in  both 
Louses  of  congress.  Thus  an  old  and  unweleome  lesson  is  read  to 
us  anew.  The  question  of  slavery  in  the  fetlera!  territories,  which 
arc  the  nurseries  of  future  states,  indejiendently  of  all  its  moral  and 
humane  elements,  involves  a  dynastical  struggle  of  two  antaguiiisti- 
eal  systems,  the  labor  of  slaves  and  the  labor  of  freemen,  for  mastery 
in  the  Federal  Union,  One  of  these  systems  partakes  of  an  aristo- 
cratic character;  the  other  is  purely  democratic.  Each  one  of  the 
existing  states  lias  stakefl,  or  it  will  ultimately  stake,  not  only  its 
internal  welfare,  but  also  its  influence  in  the  federal  councils,  on 
the  decision  of  that  contest.  Such  a  struggle  is  not  to  be  arrested, 
quelled  or  reconciled,  by  temporary  expedients  or  compromises, 

I  always  engage  reluctantly  in  these  discussions,  which  awaken 
passion  just  in  the  degree  that  their  importance  demands  the  impar- 
tial umpii-age  of  reason.  This  reluctance  deepens  now,  when  I  look 
around  me  and  count  the  able  contestants  who  have  newly  entered 
the  lists  on  either  side;  and  shadowy  forms  of  many  great  and 
honored  statesmen  who  once  were  eloquent  in  these  disputes,  but 
whose  tongues  have  .since  become  stringless  instruments,  rise  up 
before  me.  It  is,  however,  a  maxim  in  military  science,  that  in  pre- 
paration for  war,  every  one  sh<mld  think  as  if  the  last  event  de- 
pended on  his  counsel,  and  in  every  great  battle  each  one  should 
fight  as  if  he  were  the  only  champion.  The  principle  perhaps  is 
equally  sound  in  political  affairs.  If  it  be  possible,  I  shall  perform 
my  present  duty  in  such  a  way  as  to  wound  no  just  sensibilities.  I 
niuat,  however,  review  the  action  of  presidents,  senates  and  con- 
gresses. I  do  indeed,  with  all  my  heart,  reject  the  instruction  given 
by  the  Italian  master  of  political  science,  which  teaches  that  all  men 
are  bad  by  nature,  and  that  they  will  not  &il  to  show  this  depravity 
whenever  they  have  a  fair  opportunity.  But  jealousy  of  executive 
power  is  a  high,  practical  virtue  in  republics ;  and  we  shall  find  it 
hard  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  character  of  free  legislative  bodies, 
wliich  Charles  James  Fox  drew,  when  he  said  that  the  British  house 
of  commons,  of  which  he  was  at  the  moment  equally  an  ornament 
^nd  an  idol,  like  every  other  popular  assembly,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
mass  of  men  capable  of  too  much  attachment  and  too  much  ani- 
mosity, capable  of  being  biased  by  weak  and  even  wicked  motives, 
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and  liable  to  be  governed  bj  ministerial  influence,  by  caprice,  and 
by  corruption. 

I  propose  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  why  tlie  question  before  us 
is  attended  by  real  or  apparent  dangers, 

I  think  our  apprehensions  are  in  part  due  to  the  intrinsic  import- 
ance of  the  transaction  concerned.  Whenever  we  add  a  new  eolumn 
to  the  federal  colonnade,  we  ueed  to  lay  its  foundation  so  firmly,  to 
shape  its  shaft  with  such  just  proportions,  to  poise  it  with  such 
exactness,  and  to  adjust  its  connections  with  the  existing  structure 
so  carefully,  that  instead  of  falling  prematurely,  and  dragging  other 
and  venerable  columns  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  may  stand  erect  for- 
ever, increasing  the  grandeur  and  the  stability  of  the  whole  massive 
and  imperial  fabric.  Still,  the  admission  of  a  new  state  is  not  neces- 
sarily or  even  customarily  attended  by  either  embarrassments  or 
alarms.  We  have  already  admitted  eighteen  new  states  without 
.serious  commotions,  except  in  the  cases  of  Missouri,  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  even  now  admitting  two  others,  Minnesota  and 
Oregon ;  and  these  transactions  go  on  so  smoothly  that  only  close 
observers  are  aware  that  we  are  thus  consolidating  our  dominion  on 
the  shores  of  lake  Superior,  and  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  Arctic 
ocean. 

It  is  poiisible  that  the  apprehended  difficulties  in  the  present  case 
have  some  relation  to  the  dispute  concerning  slavery,  which  is  raging 
within  the  territory  of  Kansas.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nine  of  the  new  states  which  have  been  admitted,  expressly  esta- 
blished slavery,  or  tolerated  it,  and  nine  of  them  forbade  it.  Tlie 
excitement,  therefore,  is  due  to  peculiar  circumstances.  I  think 
there  are  three  of  them,  namely : 

Mrst.  That  whereas,  in  the  beginning,  the  ascendency  of  the  slave 
states  was  absolute,  it  is  now  being  reversed. 

Second.  That  whereas,  heretofore,  the  national  government  favored 
this  change  of  balance  from  the  slave  states  to  the  free  states,  it  has 
now  reversed  this  policy,  and  opposes  the  change. 

Third.  That  national  intervention  in  the  territories,  in  favor  of 
slave  labor  and  slave  states,  is  opposed  to  the  natural,  social  and 
moral  developments  of  the  republic. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions. In  the  beginning,  there  were  twelve  slave  states,  and 
only  one  that  was  'free.     Now,  six  of  those  twelve  have  become 
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free;  and  there  arc  sixteen  fi-ee  states  to  iifteen  slave  states.  If  tbo 
three  canilidaU'S  ikiw  Lere,  Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  shall  be 
admitted  as  free  states,  then  there  will  be  nineteen  free  states  to 
fifteen  slave  states.  Originally,  there  were  twenty-four  senators  of 
slave  states,  and  only  two  of  a  free  state ;  now  there  are  thirty-two 
senators  of  free  states,  and  thirty  of  slave  states.  In  the  fii-st  con- 
wtitutional  congress,  the  slave  states  had  fifty-seven  representatives, 
and  the  one  free  stite  had  only  eight ;  now,  tJie  free  states  have  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  representatives,  while  the  slave  states  have 
only  ninety.  These  changes  have  happened  in  a  periotl  during 
which  the  slave  states  have  almost  uninterruptedly  exercised  para- 
mount influeiice  in  the  government,  and  notwithstanding  the  consti- 
tution itself  has  opposed  well-known  checks  to  the  relative  increase 
of  representation  of  free  states.  I  assume,  therefore,  the  truth  of 
my  first  proposition. 

I  suggested  a  second  circumstance,  namely:  That  whereas,  in  the 
earlier  age  of  the  republic,  the  national  government  favored  this 
change,  yet  it  has  since  altogether  reversed  that  policy,  and  it  now 
opposes  the  change.  I  do  not  claim  that  heretofore  the  national 
government  always,  or  even  habitually,  intervened  in  the  territories 
in  favor  of  the  free  states,  but  only  that  such  intervention  prepon- 
derated. While  slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  states  but  one,  at  the' 
beginning,  yet  it  was  far  less  intense  in  the  northern  than  in  some 
()f  the  southern  states.  All  of  the  formei-  contemplated  an  early 
emancipation.  The  fathers  seem  not  to  have  anticipated  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  national  territory.  Consequently,  they  expected  that 
all  the  new  states  to  be  thereafter  admitted  would  be  organized  upon 
subdivisions  of  the  then  existing  states,  or  upon  divisions  of  the 
then  existing  national  domain.  That  domain  lay  behind  the  thir- 
teen states,  and  stretched  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  was  bounded 
westward  by  the  Mississippi.  It  was  naturally  divided  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  the  northwest  territory  and  the  southwest  territory  were 
organized  on  that  division.  It  was  foreseen,  even  then,  that  the 
new  states  to  be  admitted  would  ultimately  overbalance  the  thirteen 
original  ones.  They  were,  however,  mainly  to  be  yet  planted  and 
matured  in  the  desert,  with  the  agency  of  human  labor. 

The  fathers  knew  only  of  two  kinds  of  labor,  the  same  whieb 
now  exist  among  ourselves — namely,  the  labor  of  African  slaves 
and  the  labor  of  freemen.  The  former  then  predominated  in  this 
Vol.  IV.  T3 
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country,  as  it  did  throughout  the  continent.  A  eonfesaed  deficiency 
of  slave  labor  could  be  supplied  only  by  domestic  increase,  and  by 
continuance  of  the  then  existing  importation  from  Africa.  The 
supply  of  free  labor  depended  on  domestic  increase,  and  a  voluntary 
immigration  from  Europe.  Settlements,  which  bad  thus  early  taken 
on  a  free-labor  eliuraeter  or  a  slave-labor  character,  were  already 
maturing  in  those  parts  of  old  states  which  were  to  be  ultimatelv 
detached  and  formed  into  new  stiit<?s.  When  new  sfcxtes  of  this 
chiss  were  oi^anized,  they  were  admitted  proniptly,  either  as  free 
stu.tes  or  an  slave  states,  without  objection.  Thus  Vermont,  a  free 
state,  was  admitted  in  1791 ;  Kentucky,  a  slave  stjite,  in  1792 ;  and 
Tenne3.see,  also  a  slave  state,  in  1796.  Five  new  states  were  con- 
templated to  be  erected  in  the  northwest  territory.  Practically  it 
was  unoccupied,  and  therefore  open  to  labor  of  either  kind.  The 
one  kind  or  the  other,  in  the  absence  of  any  anticipated  emulation, 
would  predominate,  just  as  congress  should  intervene  to  favor  it. 
Congress  intervened  in  favor  of  free  labor.  This  indeed  was  an  act 
of  the  continental  congress,  hut  it  was  confirmed  by  the  first  consti- 
tutional congress.  The  fathers  simultaneously  adopted  three  other 
measures  of  less  direct  intervention.  Fiist,  they  initiated  in  1789, 
and  completed  in  1808,  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  Secondly,  they  organized  systems  of  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation,  which  stimulated  voluntary  immigration  from  Europe. 
Thirdly,  they  established  an  easy,  simple  and  uniform  process  of 
naturalization.  The  change  of  the  balance  of  power  from  the  slave 
states  to  the  free  states,  which  we  are  now  witnessing,  is  due  chiefly 
to  those  four  early  measures  of  national  intervention  in  favor  of  frtn; 
labor.  It  would  have  taken  place  much  sooner,  if  the  borders  of  thi^ 
republic  had  remained  unchanged.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  anil 
the  acquisition  of  Florida,  however,  were  transactions  resulting  from 
high  political  necessities,  in  disregard  of  the  question  between  free 
labor  and  slave  labor.  In  atlmitting  the  new  state  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  organized  on  the  .slave-labor  settlement  of  New  Orleau*', 
congress  practised  the  same  neutrality  which  it  had  before  exercised 
in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  No  serious  dispute  arose 
until  1819,  when  Missouri,  orgiinized  within  the  former  province  of 
Louisiana,  upon  a  slave-labor  settlement  in  St.  Louis,  applied  for 
admission  as  a  slave  state,  and  Arkansas  was  manifestly  preparing  t») 
appear  soon  in  the  same  character.     The  balance  of  power  between 
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tli«  slave  states  and  the  free  states  was  already  reduced  to  an  equi- 
librium, and  the  eleven  free  states  had  an  equal  representatiou  with 
the  eleven  slave  states  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  The  slave 
states  unanimously  insisted  on  an  unquahfied  admission  of  Missouri. 
The  free  states,  with  less  unanimity,  demanded  that  the  new  state 
should  renounce  slavery.  The  eontroversy  seemed  to  shake  the 
Union  to  its  foundations,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a  compromise. 
■  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  state.  Arkansas,  rather  by  impli- 
catitm  than  by  express  agreement,  was  to  he  admitted,  and  it  was 
afterwards  admitted  a,s  a  slave  state.  On  the  other  hand,  slavery 
was  forever  prohibited  in  all  that  part  of  the  old  province  of  Louisi- 
ana yet  remaining  unoccupied,  which  lay  north  of  the  parallel  of 
36"  30'  north  latitude.  The  reservation  for  free  labor  included  the 
immense  region  now  known  as  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  seemed  ample  for  eight,  ten,  or  more  free  states.  The 
severity  of  the  struggle  and  the  conditions  of  the  compromise,  indi- 
cated very  plainly,  however,  that  the  vigor  of  national  intervention 
in  favor  of  free  labor  and  free  states  was  exhausted.  Still,  the  exist- 
ing statutes  were  adequate  to  secure  an  ultimate  ascendency  of  the 
free  states. 

The  policy  of  intervention  in  favor  of  slave  labor  and  slave  states 
began  with  the  further  removal  of  the  borders  of  the  republic.  I 
cheerfully  admit  that  this  policy  has  not  been  persi.stent  or  exclusive, 
and  claim  only  that  it  has  been  and  yet  is  predominant.  I  am  not 
now  to  deplore  the  annexation  of  Texas,  I  remark  simply  that  it 
was  a  bold  measure,  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  distinctly  adopted 
as  an  act  of  intervention  in  favor  of  slave  labor,  and  made  or  intended 
to  be  made  moat  eifeetive  by  the  stipulation  that  the  new  state  of 
Texas  may  hereafter  be  divided  and  so  reorganized  as  to  constitute 
five  slave  states.  This  great  act  cast  a  long  shadow  before  it — a 
shadow  which  perplexed  the  people  of  the  free  states.  It  was  then 
that  a  feeble  social  movement,  which  aimed  by  moral  persuasion  at 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  gave  place  to  political  organizations, 
which  have  ever  since  gone  on  increasing  in  magnitude  and  energy, 
directed  against  a  further  extension  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  Mexican  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  the 
fruits  of  that  war,  were  so  immediately  and  directly  consequences  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  that  all  of  those  transactions  in  fact  may 
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be  regarded  as  constituting  one  act  of  iutervention  in  favor  of  slave 
labor  and  slave  states.  The  field  of  the  strife  between  the  two  sys- 
tems hud  become  widely  enlarged.  Indeed,  it  was  now  continoiitMl. 
The  amazing  mineral  wealth  of  California  stimalated  settlement  there 
into  a  rapidity  like  that  of  vegetation.  The  Mexican  laws  wiiich 
prevailed  in  the  newly  acquired  territories,  dedicated  them  to  free 
labor,  and  thus  the  astounding  question  arose  for  the  first  time, 
whether  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  constitution  is  based  • 
on  the  principle  of  the  political  equality  of  all  men,  would  bliglit 
and  curse  with  slavery  a  conquered  land  which  enjoyed  universal 
freedom.  Tlie  slave  states  denied  the  obligation  of  these  laws,  and 
insisted  on  their  abrogation.  The  free  states  maintiiined  them,  and 
demanded  their  confirmation  through  the  enactment  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  The  slave  states  and  the  free  states  were  yet  in  equilibrium. 
The  controversy  continued  here  two  years.  The  settlers  of  the  new 
territories  became  impatient,  and  precipitated  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  organized  new  free  states  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 
The  Mormons  also  framed  a  government  in  Utah.  Congress,  after  a 
bewildering  excitement,  determined  the  matter  by  another  compro- 
mise. It  admitted  California  a  free  state,  dismembered  New  Mexico, 
transferring  a  large  district  free  from  slavery  to  Texas,  whose  laws 
carried  slavery  over  it,  and  subjected  the  residue  to  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment, as  it  also  subjected  Utah,  and  stipulated  that  the  future 
states  to  be  organized  in  those  territories  should  be  admitted  either 
as  free  states  or  as  slave  states,  as  they  should  elect.  I  pass  over  the 
portions  of  this  arrrangement  which  did  not  bear  directly  on  the 
point  in  conflict  The  federal  government  presented  this  compro- 
mise to  the  people  as  a  comprehensive,  final  and  perpetual  adjust- 
ment of  all  then  existing  and  all  future  questions  having  any  relation 
to  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the  territories  or  elsewhere.  The 
country  accepted  it  with  that  proverbial  facility  which  free  states 
practice,  when  time  brings  on  a  stern  conflict  which  popular  passions 
provoke,  and  at  a  distance  defy.  This  halcyon  peace,  however,  had 
not  ceased  to  be  celebrated,  when  new-born  necessities  of  trade, 
travel  and  labor  required  an  opening  of  the  region  in  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana  north  of  36°  30',  which  had  been  reserved  in 
1820,  and  dedicated  to  free  labor  and  free  states.  The  old  question 
was  revived  in  regard  to  that  territory,  and  took  the  narrow  name 
of  the  Kansas  question,  just  as  the  stream  which  lake  Superior  dis- 
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charges,  now  contracting  itself  into  rivers  and  precipitating  itself 
down  rapids  and  catarat^ts,  and  now  spreading  out  its  waters  into 
broad  seas,  a,ssumca  a  new  name  with  every  change  of  form,  but 
(tontinues,  nevertheless,  the  same  majestic  and  irresistible  flood  under 
(;very  change,  increasing  in  depth  and  in  volume  until  it  loses  itself 
in  the  all-absorbing  ocean. 

No  one  had  ever  said  or  even  thought  that  the  law  of  freedom  in 
this  region  could  be  repealed,  impaired  or  evaded.  Its  constitution- 
ality had  indeed  been  questioned  at  the  time  of  its  enactment;  but 
this,  with  all  other  objections,  had  been  surrendered  as  part  of  the 
compromise.  It  was  regarded  as  bearing  the  sanction  of  the  public 
faith,  as  it  certainly  had  those  of  time  and  acquiescence.  But  the 
slavcholding  people  of  Missouri  looked  across  the  border  into  Kan- 
sas, and  coveted  the  land.  The  slave  states  could  not  fail  to  sympa- 
thise with  them.  It  seemed  as  if  no  organization  of  government 
■could  be  effected  in  ihe  territory.  The  senatorfrom  Illinois  projected 
a  scheme.  Under  his  vigorous  leading,  congress  created  two  terri- 
tories, Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  former  (the  more  northern  one) 
might,  it  was  supposed,  be  settled  without  slavery,  and  become  a  free 
state,  or  several  free  states.  The  latter  (the  southern  one)  was  acces- 
-"ible  to  the  slave  states,  bordered  on  one  of  them,  and  was  regarded 
Jis  containing  a  region  inviting  to  slaveholders.  So  it  might  be  settled 
by  them,  and  become  one  or  more  slave  states.  Thus  indirectly  a 
further  compromise  might  be  effected,  if  the  Missouri  prohibition  of 
1820  should  be  abrfigated.  Congress  abrogated  it,  with  the  special 
and  effective  cooperation  of  the  president,  and  thus  the  national 
government  din.'ctly  intervened  in  favor  of  slave  labor.  Loud 
lemonstrances  against  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its  violation  of 
the  national  faith,  were  silenced  by  clamorous  avowals  of  a  discovery 
that  congress  had  never  had  any  right  to  intervene  in  tlie  territories 
for  or  against  slavery,  but  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  within  a  territory,  had,  like  the  people  of  every  state,  exclu- 
sive authority  and  jurisdicti<m  over  slavery,  as  one  of  the  domestic 
relations.  The  Kansas- Nebraska  act  only  recognized  and  affirmed 
tills  right,  as  it  was  said.  The  theory  was  not  indeed  new,  but  a 
vagrant  one,  which  had  for  some  time  gone  about  seeking  among 
pdliticai  parties  the  charity  of  adoption,  under  the  name  of  squatter 
sovereignty.  It  was  now  brought  to  the  font  and  baptized  with  the 
more  attractive  appellation  of  popular  sovereignty.     It  was  idle  for 
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a  time  to  say  that,  under  the  Missouri  prohibition,  freemen  in  the  ter- 
ritory had  all  the  rights  which  freemen  could  desire — perfect  free- 
dom to  do  everything  but  establish  slavery.  Popular  sovereignty 
offered  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  tho 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good— a  more  jwrfect  freedom. 
Insomuch  as  the  proposition  seemed  l«  come  from  a  free  state,  the 
slave  states  could  not  resist  its  seductions,  although  sagacious  men 
saw  that  they  were  delusive.  Consequently  a  small  and  ineffectual 
stream  of  slave  labor  was  at  once  forced  into  Kansas,  engineered  by 
a  large  number  of  politicians,  advocates  at  once  of  slavery  and  of  the 
federal  administration,  who  proceeded  with  great  haste  to  prepare 
the  means  so  to  carry  the  first  election  as  to  obtain  the  laws  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  .slavery.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
expunge  statutes  from  a  national  code,  and  quite  another  to  subvert 
a  national  institution,  even  though  it  be  only  a  monument  of  free- 
dom located  in  the  desert.  Nebraska  was  resigned  to  fi-ce  labor 
■without  a  struggle,  and  Kansas  becime  the  theatre  of  the  first  actual 
national  conflict  between  slaveholding  and  free-labor  immigrants, 
met  face  to  face,  to  organize,  through  the  machinery  of  republican 
action,  a  civil  community. 

The  parties  differed  as  widely  in  their  appointments,  conduct  and 
bearing,  as  in  their  principles.  The  free  laborers  came  into  the  ter- 
ritory with  money,  horses,  cattle,  implements  and  engines  with 
energies  concentrated  by  associations  and  strengthened  by  the  reciig- 
nition  of  some  of  the  states.  They  marked  out  fai  ms  ind  sites  for 
mills,  towns  and  cities,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  buil  1  to  plow  uiil 
to  sow.  They  proposed  to  debate,  to  discuss,  to  organize  peacefully, 
and  to  vote,  and  to  abide  the  canvass.  The  slave-l  ibor  party  entered 
the  territory  irregularly,  staked  out  possessions,  marked  them,  and 
then,  in  most  instances,  withdrew  to  the  states  from  which  they  bad 
come,  to  sell  their  new  acquisitions,  or  to  return  and  resume  them, 
as  circumstances  should  render  one  course  or  the  other  expedient. 
They  left  armed  men  in  the  territory  to  keep  wateh  and  guard,  and 
to  summon  exttirnni  aid,  either  to  vote  or  to  fight,  as  should  be  found 
necessary.  They  were  fortified  by  the  favor  of  the  administration,  and 
assumed  to  act  with  its  authority.  Intolerant  of  debate,  and  defiant, 
they  hurried  on  the  elections  which  were  to  be  so  perverted  that  a 
usurpation  should  be  established.  They  rang  out  their  summons 
■when  the  appointed  time  came,  and  armed  bands  of  partisans,  from 
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States  near  and  remote,  invaded  and  entered  the  territory,  with  ban- 
ners, ammunition,  provisions  and  forage,  and  encamped  around  the 
poUa.  They  seized  the  ballot-boxes,  replaced  the  judges  of  elections 
with  partisans  of  their  own,  drove  away  their  opponents,  filled  the 
boxes  with  as  many  votes  as  the  exigencies  demanded,  and,  leaving 
the  results  to  be  returned  by  reliable  hands,  they  marched  back 
ugaln  to  their  distant  homes,  to  celebrate  the  conquest,  and  exult  in 
the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  slavery  upon  the  soil  so  long 
consecrated  to  freedom.  Thus,  in  a  single  day,  they  became  parents 
of  a  state  without  affection  for  it,  and  childless  again  without  bereave- 
ment. In  this  first  hour. of  trial,  the  new  system  of  popular  sove- 
reignty signally  failed — failed  because  It  is  impossible  to  organize,  by 
one  single  act,  in  one  day,  a  community  perfectly  free,  perfectly 
sovereign,  and  perfectly  constituted,  out  of  elements  unassimilated, 
unarranged  and  uncomposed.  Free  labor  rightfully  won  the  day. 
Slave  labor  wra'sted  the  victory  to  itself  by  fraud  and  violence. 
Instead  of  a  free  republican  government  in  the  territory,  such  as 
popular  sovereignty  had  promised,  there  was  then  and  thenceforth  a 
hateful  usurpation.  This  usurpation  proceeded  without  delay,  and 
without  compunction,  to  disfranchise  the  people.  It  transferred  the 
slave  code  of  Missoui-i  to  Kansas,  without  stopping  in  all  cases  to 
substitute  the  name  of  tiie  new  territory  for  that  of  the  old  state. 
It  practically  suspended  popular  elections  for  three  years— the  usurp- 
ing legislature  assigning  that  term  for  its  own  members,  while  it 
committed  all  subordinate  trusts  to  agents  appointed  by  itself.  It 
barred  the  courts  and  the  juries  to  its  adversaries  by  teat  oaths,  and 
made  it  a  crime  to  think  what  one  pleased,  and  to  write  and  print 
what  one  thought.  It  borrowed  all  the  enginery  of  tyranny  but  the 
torture  from  the  practice  of  the  Stuarts.  The  party  of  free  labor 
appealed  to  the  governor  (Reeder)  to  correct  the  false  election  returns. 
He  intervened,  but  ineffectually,  and  yet  even  for  that  intervention 
was  denounced  by  the  administration  organs,  and,  after  long  and 
unaeceptahJe  explanations,  he  was  removed  from  office  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  new  governor  (Shannon)  sustained  for  a  while  the  usurpa- 
tion, but  fiiiied  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  people,  although  he 
organized  as  a  militia  an  armed  partisan  band  of  adventurers  who 
had  intruded  themselves  into  the  territory  to  force  slavery  upon  the 
people.  With  the  active  cooperation  of  this  band,  the  party  of  slave 
labor  disarmed  the  free-state  emigrants  who  had  now  learned  tb© 
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necessity  of  being  prepared  for  Sf^lf-dcB-'iise,  on  the  borders  of  tlie 
territory  and  on  the  distant  roads  and  rivers  which  led  into  it. 
They  destroyed  a  bridge  that  free-labor  men  used  in  their  way  to  the 
seat  of  government,  saiiked  a  hotel  where  they  lodged,  and  broke 
up  and  cast  into  the  river  a  press  which  was  the  organ  of  their  cause. 

The  people  of  Kansas,  thus  deprived,  not  merely  of  self-govern- 
iiieiit,  bat  even  of  peace,  tranquillity  and  security,  fell  back  on  the 
inalienable  revolutionary  right  of  voluntary  reorganization.  They 
determined,  however,  with  admirable  temper,  judgment,  and  loyalty, 
to  conduct  their  proceedings  for  this  puipose  in  deference  and  sub- 
ordination to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  according  to 
the  line  of  safe  precedents. 

After  due  elections,  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
thev  organized  provisionally  a  state  government  at  Topeka;  and  by 
the  hands  of  provisional  senators,  and  a  provisional  representative, 
tiiey  submitted  their  constitution  to  congress,  and  prayed  to  be 
jidniitted  as  a  free  state  into  the  Federal  Union.  The  federal  autho- 
rities lent  no  aid  to  this  movement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  presi- 
di'Ut  and  senate  contemptuously  rejected  it,  and  denounced  it  as 
treason,  and  all  its  actoi^s  and  abettors  as  disloyal  to  the  Union.  An 
army  was  dispatehed  into  the  territory,  intended  indeed  to  preserve 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obey  and  sustain  the  usurpation.  The 
provisional  legislature,  which  had  met  to  confer,  and  to  adopt  further 
means  to  nrge  the  prayers  of  the  people  upon  congress,  were  dis- 
pc-rsed  by  the  army,  and  the  state  officers  provisionally  elected,  who 
had  committed  no  criminal  act,  were  arrested,  indicted,  and  held  in 
the  federal  camp  as  state  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of 
Kansas  did  not  acquiesce.  The  usurpation  remained  a  barren  autho- 
rity, defied,  derided  and  despised, 

A  national  election  was  now  approaching.  Excitement  within  and 
svinpathies  without  the  territory  must  be  allayed.  Governor  Shan- 
non was  removed,  and  Mr.  Geary  was  appointed  his  successor.  He 
exacted  submission  to  the  statutes  of  the  usurpation,  hut  promi'ied 
equality  in  their  administration.  He  induced  a  repetd  of  some  of 
those  statutes  which  were  most  obviously  unconstitutional,  and 
declared  an  amnesty  for  political  offenses.  lie  persuaded  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  usurpation  to  ordain  aeall  for  a  convention  at  Lecompt'jti, 
to  form  a  consiitution,  if  the  measure  should  be  approved  by  a  popu- 
lar vote  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.     To  vote  at  such 
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an  election  was  to  recognize  and  tolerate  the  usurpation,  as  well  as 
to  submit  to  disfranchising  laws,  and  to  hazard  a  renewal  of  the 
frauds  and  violence  by  which  the  usurpation  had  been  establiabcd. 
On  no  account  would  the  legislature  agree  that  the  projected  consti- 
tution should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  after  it  should  have  been 
peifected  by  the  convention.  The  refusal  of  this  just  measure,  so 
neccssiiry  to  the  public  security  iu  case  of  surprise  and  fraud,  was  a. 
confession  of  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  usurpation  to  carry  a 
constitution  into  eifect  by  surprise  and  fraud.  The  governor  insisted 
on  this  provision,  and  demanded  of  tl)e  president  of  the  United 
States  the  removal  of  a  partial  and  tyrannical  judge.  He  failed  to 
gain  either  measure,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  usurpation 
by  seeking  them.  He  fled  from  the  ttTi'itory.  The  free  state  party 
stood  aloof  from  the  polls,  and  a  canvass  showed  that  some  twenty- 
three  hundred,  less  than  a  third  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  had 
sanctioned  the  call  of  a  convention,  while  the  presence  of  the  army 
alone  held  the  territory  under  a  forced  truce. 

At  this  juncture,  the  new  federal  adniinistration  cime  in  under  a 
president  who  Inid  obtained  success  by  tl  e  tf  rvent  at  the  polls 
of  a  third  party — an  ephemeral  org  z  t  oi  bu  It  po  i  foreign 
and  frivolous  issue,  which  had  just  strength  en  gl  a  d  1  fe  enough 
to  give  to  a  pro-slavery  party  the  aid  leq  i  red  t  pr  1  ce  that  un- 
toward result  The  new  president  u  ler  a  si  w  of  moderation, 
masked  a  more  eifcctual  intervention  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
in  favor  of  slave  labor  and  a  slave  state.  Before  coming  into  office, 
he  approached,  or  was  approached,  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  On  the  r  docket  was,  through  some  chance  or  design, 
an  action  wh  h  in  obsc  re  negro  man  in  Missouri  had  brought  for 
his  freedom  a^a  nst  1  s  rep  ted  master.  The  court  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  on  solem  argument,  that  insomuch  as  this  unfortu- 
nate negro  hid  through  some  ignorance  or  chicane  in  special  plead- 
ing, admitted  what  could  not  have  been  proved,  that  he  had 
descended  from  some  African  who  had  onee  been  held  in  bondage, 
that  therefore  he  was  not,  in  view  of  the  constitution,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  could  not  implead  the  reputed  mas- 
ter in  the  federal  courts;  and  on  thisground  the  supreme  court  were 
prepared  to  dismiss  the  action,  for  want  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
suitor's  person.  This  decision,  certainly  as  repugnant  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  t"  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  to 
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the  instincts  of  humanity,  nevertheless  would  be  one  wliieh  would 
exhaust  all  the  power  of  the  tribunal,  and  exclude  consideration  of 
all  other  questions  that  had  been  raised  upon  the  record.  Tbe 
counsel  who  had  appeared  for  the  negro  had  volunteered  from 
motives  of  charity,  and,  ignorant  of  course  of  the  di.sposition  which 
was  to  be  made  of  the  cause,  had  argued  that  his  client  had  been 
freed  from  slavery  by  operation  of  the  Missouri  prohibition  of  1820: 
The  opposing  counsel,  paid  by  the  defending  slaveholder,  had 
insisted,  in  reply,  that  that  famous  statute  was  unconstitutional. 
The  mock  debate  had  been  heard  in  the  chamber  of  the  court  in  the 
basement  of  the  capitol,  in  the  presence  of  the  curious  visitors  at  the 
seat  of  government,  whom  the  dullness  of  a  judicial  investigation 
could  not  disgust.  The  court  did  not  hesitate  to  please  the  incoming 
president,  by  seizing  this  extraneous  and  idle  forensic  discussion,  and 
converting  it  into  an  occasion  for  pronouncing  an  opinion  that  the 
Missouri  prohibition  was  void,  and  that,  by  force  of  the  constitution, 
slavery  existed,  with  all  the  elements  of  property  in  man  over  man, 
in  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  paramount  to  any  popular 
sovereignty  within  the  territories,  and  even  to  the  authority  of  con- 
gress itself 

In  this  ill-omened  act,  the  supreme  court  forgot  its  own  dignity, 
which  had  always  before  been  maintained  with  just  judicial  jealousy. 
They  forgot  that  the  province  of  a  court  is  simply  "jus  dicere"  and 
not  at  all  "jus  dare."  They  forgot,  also,  that  one  "foul  sentence 
doe-i  more  harm  than  many  foul  examples ;  for  the  last  do  but  cor- 
rupt the  stream,  while  the  former  corrupteth  the  fountain."  And 
they  and  the  president  alike  forgot  that  judicial  usurpation  is  more 
odious  and  intolerable  than  any  other  among  the  manifold  practices 
of  tyranny. 

The  day  of  inauguration  came — the  first  one  among  all  the  cele- 
brations of  that  great  national  pageant  that  was  to  be  desecrated  by 
a  coalition  between  the  executive  and  judicial  departments,  to  under- 
mine the  national  legislature  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
president,  attended  by  the  usual  lengthened  procession,  arrived  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  portico.  The  supreme  court  attended  him  there, 
in  robes  which  yet  exacted  public  reverence.  The  people,  unaware 
of  the  import  of  the  whisperings  carried  on  between  the  president 
and  the  chief  justice,  and  imbued  with  veneration  for  both,  filled  the 
B  and  gardens  far  away  as  the  eye  could  reach.     The  presi- 
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di'iit  addressed  tbem  in  words  as  bland  as  those  which  the  worst  of 
Jill  the  Roman  emperors  pronounced  when  lie  assumed  the  purple. 
He  announced  (vaguely,  indeed,  but  with  self-satisfaction)  the  fbith- 
eortiing  extra-judicial  exposition  of  the  constitution,  and  pledged  his 
submission  to  it  as  authoritative  and  final.  The  chief  justice  and 
his  associates  remained  silent.  The  senate,  too,  were  there — consti- 
tutional witnesses  of  the  transfer  of  administration.  T!iej  too  were 
silent,  although  the  promised  usurpation  was  to  subvert  the  autho- 
rity over  more  than  half  of  the  empire  which  congress  had  assumed 
eotetnporaneously  with  the  birth  of  the  nation,  and  had  exercised 
without  interruption  for  near  seventy  years.  It  cost  the  president, 
under  the  circumstances,  little  exercise  of  magnanimity  now  to  pro- 
mise to  the  people  of  Kansas,  on  whose  neck  he  had,  with  the  aid 
of  the  supreme  court,  bung  the  millstone  of  slavery,  a  fair  trial  in 
their  attempt  to  cast  it  off,  and  hurl  it  to  the  earth,  when  they  should 
come  to  organize  a  state  government.  AlasI  that  even  this  cheap 
promise,  uttered  under  such  great  solemnities,  was  only  made  to  be 
broken  1 

The  pageant  ended.  On  the  5th  of  March,  the  judges,  without 
even  exchanging  their  silken  robes  for  courtiers'  gowns,  paid  their 
salutations  to  the  president,  in  the  executive  palace.  Doubtlessly 
the  president  received  them  as  graciously  as  Charles  the  First  did  the 
judges  who  had  at  his  instance  subverted  the  statutes  of  English 
liberty.  On  the  6th  of  March,  the  supreme  court  dismissed  the 
negro  suitor,  Dred  Scott,  to  return  to  his  bondage;  and  having  thus 
disposed  of  that  private  action  for  an  alleged  private  wrong,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  they  proceeded  with 
amusing  solemnity  to  pronounce  the  opinion,  that  if  they  had  had 
such  jurisdiction,  still  the  unfortunate  negro  would  have  had  to 
remain  in  bondage,  unrelieved,  because  the  Missouri  prohibition 
violates  rights  of  general  property  involved  in  slavery,  paramount 
to  the  authority  of  congress.  A  few  days  later,  copies  of  this 
opinion  were  multiplied  by  the  senate's  press,  and  scattered  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  their  publication 
has  not  yet  been  disowned  by  the  senate.  Simultaneously,  Dred 
Scott,  who  had  played  the  hand  of  dnrriTnij  in  this  interesting  politi- 
cal game,  unwittingly,  yet  to  the  comjjlete  satisfaction  of  his 
adversary,  was  voluntarily  emancipated;  and  thus  received  from  his 
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master,  as  a  reward,  the  freedom  wbicli  the  court  liad  denied  liim  as 
a  right. 

Tlie  new  president  of  the  United  States  liavirig  organized  this 
formidable  judicial  battery  at  the  capitol,  was  now  ready  to  begin 
his  active  demonstrations  of  intervention  in  the  territory.  Here 
occurred,  not  a  new  want,  but  an  old  one  revived — a  governor  for 
Kansas.  Robert  J.  Walker,  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  a  free 
state,  but  long  a  citizen  and  I'esident  of  Mitisissippi,  a  sl;ive  at^ite, 
eminent  for  talent  and  industry,  devoted  to  the  president  and  liis 
party,  plausible  and  persevering,  untiring  and  efficient,  seemed  just 
the  man  to  conduct  the  fraudulent  inchoate  proceedings  of  the  pro- 
jected Lecompton  convention  to  a  conclusion,  by  dividing  the  frienda 
of  free  labor  in  the  territory,  or  by  casting  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  defeating  their  own  favorite  policy  by  impracticability  and 
contumacy.  He  wanted  for  this  purpose  only  an  army  and  full 
command  of  the  executive  exchequer  of  promises  of  favor  and  of 
threats  of  punisliment.  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  honor- 
able and  capable,  of  persuasive  address,  but  honest  ambition,  was 
appointed  his  secretary.  The  new  agents  soon  found  they  had 
assumed  a  task  that  would  tax  all  their  energies  and  require  ail  their 
adroitness.  On  the  one  side,  the  slave-labor  party  were  determined 
to  circumvent  the  people,  and  secure,  through  the  Lecompton  con- 
vention, a  slave  state.  On  the  other,  the  people  were  watcliful,  and 
■determined  not  to  be  circumvented,  and  in  no  case  to  submit. 
Elections  for  delegates  to  that  body  were  at  liand.  The  legislature 
had  required  a  census  and  registry  of  voters  to  be  made  by  autho- 
rities designated  by  itself,  and  this  duty  had  been  only  partially 
performed  in  fifleen  of  the  thirty-four  counties,  and  altogether  omit- 
ted in  the  other  nineteen.  The  party  of  slave  labor  insisted  on 
payment  of  taxes  as  a  condition  of  suffi-age.  The  free-labor  party 
deemed  the  whole  proceeding  void,  by  resison  of  the  usurpalion 
practised,  and  of  the  defective  arrangements  for  the  election.  They 
■discovered  a  design  to  surprise  in  the  refusal  of  any  guaranty  that 
the  constitution,  when  framed,  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  acceptance  or  rejection,  preparatory  to  an  application  under  it 
for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  The  governor,  draw- 
ing from  the  ample  treasury  of  the  executive  at  his  command,  made 
due  exhibitions  of  the  army,  and  threatened  the  people  with  an 
acceptance  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,   however  obnoxious   to 
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them,  if  they  should  refuse  to  vote.  With  these  menaces,  he  judi- 
ciously mingled  promises  of  fabuh^us  qu;mtities  of  laud  for  tiie 
endowment  of  roads  and  education,  lie  dispensed  with  the  test 
oaths  and  taxes,  lamented  the  defects  of  census  and  registry,  and 
promised  the  rejection  of  tlie  constitution,  by  himself,  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  by  congress,  if  a  fiill,  fair,  and  complete  submission  of 
the  constitution  should  not  be  made  by  the  c(mvention ;  and  he 
obtained  and  published  pledges  of  such  submission  by  the  party 
conventions  which  nominated  the  candidates  foi-  delegates,  and  even 
by  an  imposing  number  of  those  candidates  themselves.  The  poopie 
stood  aloof,  and  j^efused  to  vote.  The  array  protected  the  polls. 
The  slave-labor  party  alone  voted,  and  voted  without  legal  restraint, 
and  so  achieved  an  easy  formal  success  hy  casting  some  two  thousand 
ballots. 

Just  in  this  conjuncture,  however,  the  term  of  three  years'  service 
which  the  usurping  legi.slature  had  fixed  for  its  own  members  ex- 
pired, and  elections,  authorized  by  itself,  were  to  be  held,  for  the 
choice,  not  only  of  new  members,  but  of  a  delegate  to  congress. 
While  the  Lecomp'ton  convention  was  assembling,  the  free-labor 
party  determined  to  attend  these  territorial  elections,  and  contest, 
through  them,  for  self-government  within  the  territory.  They  put 
candidates  in  nomination,  on  the  express  ground  of  repudiation  of 
the  whole  Lecompton  proceeding.  The  Lecompton  convention 
prudently  adjourned  to  a  day  beyond  the  elections.  The  parties 
contended  at  the  ballot-boxes,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  and 
conclusive  triumph  of  the  free-labor  party.  For  a  moment,  this 
victory,  so  important,  was  jeoparded  by  the  fraudulent  presentation, 
of  spurious  and  fabricated  returns  of  elections  in  almost  uninhabited 
districts,  sufficient  to  transfer  the  triumph  to  the  slave-labor  party, 
and  the  free-state  party  was  proceeding  to  vindicate  it  by  fore*. 
The  governor  and  secretary  detected,  proved,  and  exposed,  this 
atrocious  fraud.  The  Lecompton  convention  denounced  them,  and 
complaints  against  them  poured  in  upon  the  president,  from  the  slave- 
holding  states.  They  were  doomed  from  that  time.  The  president 
was  silent.  The  Lecompton  convention  proceeded,  and  framed  a 
constitution  which  declares  slavery  perpetual  and  irreversible,  and 
postpones  any  alteration  of  its  own  provisions  until  after  1864,  by 
which  time  they  hoped  that  slavery  might  have  gained  too  deep  a 
hold  in  the  soil  of  Kansas  to  be  in  danger  of  being  uprooted.     All 
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this  was  easy  ;  but  now  came  the  question  whether  the  constitution 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people.  It  was  confessed  that  it  was 
obnoxious  to  them,  and,  if  submit'ted,  would  be  rejected  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  An  offiuial  emissary  from  Washington  is 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  solution  which  was  adopted.  This 
was  a  submission  in  form,  but  not  in  fact.  The  president  of  the  con- 
vention, without  any  laws  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  franchise  by 
penalties  for  its  violation,  was  authorized  to  designate  his  own 
ageiite,  altogether  irrespectively  of  the  territorial  authorities,  and 
with  their  aid  to  hold  an  election,  in  which  there  should  be  no  vote 
allowed  or  received,  if  against  the  constitution  itself.  Eacli  voter 
was  permitted  to  cast  a  ballot  "  for  the  constitution  with  slavery," 
or  "  for  the  constitution  with  no  slavery ;"  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided, that  tlie  constitution  should  aUtnd  entire,  if  a  majority  of 
votts  should  be  cast  for  the  constitution  with  slavery,  while  on  the 
otliei'  hand,  if  the  majority  of  votes  cast  should  be  "  for  the  consti- 
tution with  no  slavery,"  then  the  existing  slavery  should  not  be 
disturbed,  but  should  remain,  with  its  continuance,  by  the  succession 
of  its  unhappy  victims  by  descent  forever.  But  even  this  miserable 
shadow  of  a  choice  between  forms  of  a  slave  state  constitution  was 
made  to  depend  on  the  taking  of  a  test  oath  to  support  and  main- 
tain it  in  the  form  which  should  be  preferre<l  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  should  vote  on  complying  with  that  humiliation.  The 
governor  saw  that  by  conniving  at  this  pitiful  and  wicked  juggle  he 
should  both  shipwreck  his  fame  and  become  responsible  for  civil 
war.  He  remonstrated,  and  appealed  to  his  chief,  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  to  condemn  it.  Denunciation  followed  him  from 
the  Ijecompton  party  within  the  territory,  and  denunciations  no  less 
violent  from  the  slave  states  were  his  greeting  at  the  national  capital. 
The  president  disappointed  his  most  effective  friend  amd  wisest 
counselor.'  This  present  congress  had  now  assembled.  The  presi- 
dent, as  if  fearful  of  delay,  forestalled  our  attention  with  recom- 
mendations to  overlook  the  manifest  objections  to  the  transaction, 
and  to  regard  the  anticipated  result  of  this  mock  election,  then  not 
yet  lield,  as  equivalent  to  an  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the 
people  of  Kansas,  alleging  that  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  vote 
either  the  ballot  for  the  "  constitution  with  slavery,"  or  the  false  and 
deceitful  ballot  for  the  "constitution  with  no  slavery,"  would  justly 

>  See  Robert  J.  Walker'a  Katimouy,  ante,  page  51. 
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1  as  drawing  after  it  the  eoiisequences  of  actual  acceptance 
jirnl  adoption  of  the  constitutioa  itself.  His  argument  was  apolo- 
gutie,  ;is  it  lamented  that  the  constitution  had  not  been  fairly  sub- 
mitted ;  and  Jesuitical,  as  it  urged  that  the  people  might,  when  once 
admitted  sis  a  state,  change  the  constitution  at  their  pleasure,  in 
dcfiaiioe  of  tlie  provision  which  postpones  any  change  seven  years. 

Copies  of  the  message  containing  these  arguments  were  transmit- 
ted to  the  territ()ry,  to  confound  and  dishearten  the  free-state  party, 
and  obtain  a  surrender,  at  the  election  to  be  held  on  the  21st  of 
December,  on  the  questiiins submitted  by  the  convention.  The  people, 
however,  werw  neither  misled  nor  intimidated.  Alarmed  by  this  act 
of  connivance  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  with  their 
oppressors,  they  began  to  prepare  ibr  the  lai^t  abitrament  of  nations. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Stiintoii,  now  governor  cvi  intenm,  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, calling  the  new  terriU)rial  legislature  to  assemble  to 
provide  for  preserving  the  public  peace.  An  executive  spy  dispatched 
information  of  this  pi'oceeding  to  the  president  by  telegraph,  and 
instantly  Mr.  Stanton  ceii.>ie<i  to  be  secretary  an<l  governor  ad  inlei-im, 
being  removed  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  service  of  Frederick 
P.  Stanton  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  but  in  a  manner  most  honorable 
to  himself.  His  ehieii  Mr.  Walker,  was  less  wise  and  less  fortunate. 
He  resigned.  Paetus  Thrasea(weare  informed  by  Tacitus)  had  been 
often  present  in  the  senate,  when  the  fathers  descended  to  unworthy 
acts,  and  did  not  rise  in  opposition;  but  on  this  occasion  when  Nero 
procured  from  them  a  de-cree  to  celebrate,  as  a  festival,  the  day  on 
which  he  bad  murdered  his  mother,  Agrippina,  P^tus  left  his  seat, 
and  walked  out  of  the  chamber— thus  by  his  virtue  provoking 
future  vengeance,  and  yet  doing  no  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Possibly  Eobert  J.  Walker  may  find  a  less  stern  historian. 

The  new  secretary,  Mr.  Denver,  became  governor  of  Kansas,  the 
fifth  incumbent  of  that  office  appointed  within  less  than  four  years, 
the  legal  term  of  one.  Happily,  however,  for  the  honor  of  the 
country,  three  of  the  recalls  were  made  on  the  ground  of  the  virtues 
of  the  parties  disgraced.  The  pro-consuls  of  the  Roman  provinces 
were  brought  back  to  the  capital  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 

The  proceeding  which  the  late  secretary  Stanton  had  so  wisely 
instituted,  nevertheless,  went  on;  and  it  has  become,  as  I  trust,  the 
principal  means  of  rescuing  from  tyranny  the  people  whom  he  gov- 
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eriied  so  briefly  iind  yet  so  well.  Tiie  Lecompton  con.stitution  li;i(I 
directed,  tliat  on  tlie  4th  of  January  election.?  should  be  held  to  fill 
the  state  offices  and  the  offict'S'of  members  of  the  legislature  and 
member  of  congress,  to  assume  their  trusts  when  the  new  state 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  legislature  of  the  territory 
now  enacted  salutary  laws  for  preserving  the  jmrity  of  elections  in 
all  cases.  It  dircct«d  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  be  submitted  to 
a  fair  vote  on  that  day,  the  ballots  being  made  to  express  a  consent 
to  the  constitution,  or  a  rejection  of  it,  with  or  without  slavery. 
The  free-labor  party  debated  anxiously  on  the  question,  whether, 
besides  voting  against  that  constitution,  they  should,  under  protest, 
vote  also  for  officeis  to  assume  the  trusts  created  by  it,  if  congress 
should  admit  the  state  under  it.  Afler  a  majority  had  decided  that 
no  such  votes  should  be  cast,  a  minority  hastily  rejected  the  decision, 
and  nominated  candidatt-s  for  those  places,  to  be  supported  under 
protest  The  success  of  the  movement,  made  under  the  most  serious 
disadvantages,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  their  strength.  While  the 
election  held  on  the  21st  of  December,  allowing  all  fraudulent  votes, 
showed  some  six  thousand  majority  for  the  constitution  with  slavery, 
over  some  five  hundred  votes  for  the  constitution  without  slavery, 
the  election  on  the  4th  of  January  showed  an  aggregate  majority  of 
eleven  thousand  against  the  constitution  itself  in  any  form,  with  the 
choice,  under  protest,  of  a  representative  in  congress,  and  of  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  free-labor  party  for 
the  various  executive  and  legislative  trusts  under  the  Lecompton 
constitution. 

The  territorial  legislature  has  abolished  slavery  by  a  law  to  take 
effect  in  March,  1858,  though  the  Lecompton  constitution  contains 
provisions  anticipating,  and  designed  to  defeat,  this  great  act  of 
justice  and  humanity.  It  has  organized  a  militia,  which  stands 
ready  for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against  any  power. 
The  president  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  has  fled  the  territory, 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  procure  fraudulent  returns  to  reverse 
the  already  declared  results  of  the  last  election,  and  he  holds  the 
public  in  suspense  as  to  his  success  until  after  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  and  the  decision  of  congress  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Le- 
compton constitution.  In  the  meantime,  the  territorial  legislature 
has  called  a  convention,  subject  to  the  popular  approval,  to  be  held 
in  March  next,  and  to  form  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
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people,  and]  when  a,dopU;d,  to  be  the  organic  law  of  the  new  state 
of  Kansas,  subject  to  her  admission  into  the  Union,  The  president 
of  the  United  StJites,  having  received  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
has  submitted  it  to  congress,  and  insisting  that  the  vote  taken  on 
the  juggle  of  the  Lecompton  convention,  held  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, is  legally  conclusive  of  its  acceptance  by  the  people,  and  abso- 
lute against  the  fair,  direct,  and  unimpeachable  rejection  of  it  by 
that  people,  made  on  the  4th  of  January  last,  he  recommends  and 
urges  and  irnplores  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  under  that  false,  pretended,  and  spurious  constitution. 
I  refrain  from  any  examination  of  this  extraordinary  message.  My 
recital  is  less  complete  than  I  have  hoped,  if  it  does  not  overthrow 
all  the  president's  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ai:ceptiince  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution  as  an  act  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  however 
specious,  and  williout  descending  to  any  detidls.  In  congress,  those 
who  seek  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  that  constitutioji,  strive  to 
delay  the  admission  of  Minnesota,  nntil  their  oppotjciits  shall  com- 
promise on  that  paramount  question. 

This  is  a  concise  account  of  the  national  intervention  in  the  terri- 
tories in  favor  of  slave  labor  and  slave  states,  since  1820.  No  wonder 
ihat  the  question  before  us  excites  apprehensions  and  alarms.  There 
is  at  last  a  north  side  of  this  chamber,  a  north'side  of  the  chamber 
of  representatives,  a  north  side  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  south  sides 
of  all  these.  Bach  of  them  is  watchful,  jealous,  and  resolute.  If  it 
lie  true,  as  has  so  often  been  asserted,  that  this  Union  cannot  survive 
the  decision  by  congress  of  a  direct  question  involving  the  adoption 
of  a  free  state  which  will  establish  the  ascendency  of  free  states 
under  tlie  constitution,  and  draw  after  it  the  restoration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  freedom  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, then  the  day  of  dissolution  is  at  hand. 

I  have  thus  arrived  at  the  third  circumstance  attending  the  Kansas 
question  which  I  have  thought  worthy  of  consideration,  namely, 
that  the  national  intervention  in  the  territories  in  favor  of  slave 
labor  and  slave  states  is  opposed  lo  the  matf^rial,  moral,  and  social 
development's  of  the  republic.  The  proposition  seems  to  involve  a 
paradox,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  checks  which  the 
constitution  applies,  through  wise  precaution,  to  the  relative  increase 
of  the  representation  of  the  free  states  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  especially  in  the  senate,  cooperating  with  the  differencfw 
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of  temper  and  political  activity  between  tbe  two  classes  of  states, 
may  direct  the  government  of  the  Federal  Union  in  one  course, 
while  the  tendencies  of  the  nation  itself,  popularly  regarded,  aie  iu  a 
direction  exactly  oppasite. 

Tlie  ease  and  success  which  attended  the  earlier  policy  of  inter- 
vention ill  fiivor  of  free  labor  and  free  states,  ajid  the  resistance  which 
the  converse  policy  of  intervention  in  favor  of  slave  labor  and  slave 
states  encounters,  sufficiently  establish  the  existence  of  the  antago- 
nism between  the  government  and  the  nation  which  I  have  asserted. 
A  vessel  moves  quietly  and  peacefully  while  it  descends  with  tlw 
current.  You  mark  its  way  by  the  foam  on  its  track  only  when  it 
is  forced  against  the  tide.  I  will  not  dwell  on  other  proofe— such  as 
the  nioi'e  rapid  growth  of  the  free  slates,  the  ruptures  of  ecc-lesias- 
lien!  Federal  Unions,  and  the  demoralization  and  disoi^anizatioii  of 
political  parties. 

I  have  shown  why  it  is  that  the  Kansa.''  question  is  attended  by 
difficulties  and  dangers  only  by  way  of  preparation  for  submitting 
my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  that  question  ought 
to  be  defe.Tmined  and  settled.  I  think,  with  great  deference  to  the 
judgments  of  others,'that  the  expedient,  peaceful  and  right  way  to 
ttetermine  it,  is  to  reverse  the  existing  policy  of  inter vention  in  favor 
of  slave  labor  and  slave  stJiti'S.  It  would  be  wise  to  restore  the  Mis- 
souri prohibition  of  slavery  in  Kans.^s  and  Nebraska,  There  was 
peace  in  the  territories  and  in  the  states  until  that  great  statute  of 
freedom  was  subverted.  It  is  true  that  there  were  frequent  debates 
here  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that  there  were  profound  sympii- 
thies  among  the  people,  awakened  by  or  respfjnding  to  those  debate.'!. 
But  what  was  congress  in.stituted  for  but  debate  ?  What  makes  the 
American  people  to  differ  from  all  other  nations,  but  this — that  while 
among  them  ]X)wer  enforces  silence,  here  all  public  questions  are 
referred  to  debate,  free  debate  in  congress.  Do  you  tell  me  that  the 
STipreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  removed  the  foundations  of 
that  great  statute?  I  reply  that  they  luive  done  no  such  thing; 
they  could  not  do  it,  Thoyhave  remanded  the  negro  man,  Dred 
Scott,  to  the  custody  of  his  master.  With  that  decree  we  have 
nothing  here,  at  least  nothing  now,  to  do.  This  is  tbe  extent  of  the 
judgment  rendered,  the  extent  of  any  judgment  they  could  render. 
Already  the  pretended  further  decision  is  subverted  in  Kansas.  So 
it  will  be  in  every  free  state  and  in  every  free  territory  of  the  United 
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States.  The  supreme  court,  aho,  can  reverse  its  spurious  judgment 
more  easily  than  we  could  reconcile  the  people  to  its  usurpation. 
The  supreme  court  attempts  to  command  the  people  of  the  United 
Stiites  to  accept  the  principles  that  one  man  can  own  other  men,  and 
that  they  must  guaranty  the  inviolability  of  that  false  and  pernicious 
property.  The  people  of  the  United  States  never  can,  and  they  never 
will,  accept  principles  so  unconstitutional  and  so  abhorrent.  Never, 
never.  Let  the  court  recede.  Whether  it  recede  or  not,  we  shall 
reorganize  the  court,  and  thus  reform  its  political  sentiments  and 
practices,  and  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  constitution  and 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  not  only  reassume  our 
own  just  authority,  but  we  shall  restore  that  high  tribunal  itself  to 
the  position  it  ought  to  maintain,  since  so  many  invaluable  rights  of 
citizens,  and  even  of  states  themselves,  depend  npon  its  impartiality 
and  its  wisdom. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  the  slave  states  will  not  acquiesce,  but  will 
agitate?  Think  first  whether  the  free  states  will  acquiesce  in  a 
decision  that  shall  not  only  be  unjust,  but  fraudulent.  True,  they 
will  not  menace  the  republic.  They  have  an  easy  and  simple  remedy, 
namely,  to  take  the  government  out  of  unjust  and  unfaithful  "hands, 
and  commit  it  to  those  which  will  be  just  and  faithful.  They  are 
ready  to  do  this  now.  They  want  only  a  little  more  harmony  of 
purpose,  and  a  little  more  completeness  of  organization.  These 
will  result  from  only  the  least  addition  to  the  pressure  of  slavery 
upon  them.  You  arc  lending  all  that  is  necessary,  and  even  more, 
in  thisTery  act.  But  will  the  slave  states  agitate?  Why?  Because 
they  have  lost  at  last  a  battle  that  they  could  not  win,  unwisely  pro- 
voked, foughtwith  all  the  advantages  of  strategy  and  intervention, 
and  on  a  field  cbosen  by  themselves.  What  would  they  gain  ?  Can 
they  compel  Kansas  to  adopt  slavery  against  her  will  ?  Would  it 
be  reasonable  or  just  to  do  it,  if  they  could?  Was  negro  servitude 
ever  forced  by  the  sword  on  any  people  that  inherited  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  our  veins,  and  the  sentiments  which  make  us  a 
free  people?  If  they  will  agitate  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  then 
how,  or  when,  by  what  concessions  ^e  can  make,  will  they  ever  be 
satisfied?  To  what  end  would  they  agitate?  It  can  now  be  only  to 
divide  the  Union.  Will  they  not  need  some  fairer  or  more  plausible 
excuse  for  a  proposition  so  desperate?  How  would  they  improve 
their  condition,  by  drawing  down  a  certain  ruin  upon  themselves? 
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Would  they  gain  any  new  security  for  slavery  ?  Would  they  not 
hazard  securities  that  are  invaluable  ?  They  who  talk  so  idly,  talk 
what  they  do  not  know  themselves.  No  man  when  cool  can  pro- 
mise what  he  shall  do  when  he  shall  he  inflamed ;  no  man  inflamed 
can  speak  for  his  actJODS  when  time  and  necessity  shall  bring  reflec- 
tion.    Much  less  can  any  one  speak  for  states  in  such  emergencies. 

But  I  shall  not  insist,  now,  on  so  radical  a  measure  as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Missouri  prohibition.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  power 
to  relinquish  even  a  pernicious  and  suicidal  policy  all  at  once.  We 
may  attain  the  same  result,  in  this  particular  case  of  Kansas,  with- 
out going  back  so  far.  Go  back  only  to  the  ground  assumed  in 
1854,  the  ground  of  popular  sovereignty.  Happily  for  the  autliors 
of  that  measure,  the  zealous  and  energetic  resistance  of  abuses 
practised  under  it  has  so  far  been  effective  that  popular  sovereignty 
iii  Kansas  may  now  be  made  a  fact,  and  liberty  there  may  be  rescued 
from  danger  through  its  free  exercise.  Popular  sovereignty  is  an 
epic  of  two  parts.  Part  the  first  presents  freedom  in  Kansas  lost. 
Part  the  second,  if  you  will  so  consent  to  write  it,  shall  be  freedom 
in  Kansas  regained.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  hail  the  eminent 
senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  DouGLAS]  and  his  associates,  the  distin- 
guished senator  from  Michigan  [Mr,  Stuart],  and  the  youthful,  but 
most  brave  senator  from  California  [Mr.  Beodeeick],  The  late  Mr. 
Clay  told  us  that  Providence  has  many  ways  for  saving  nations. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  consent  to  see  freedom  wounded,  because 
my  own  lead  or  even  my  own  agency  in  saving  it  should  be  rejected. 
1  will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  these  new  defenders  of  this  sacred 
cause  in  Kansas,  and  I  will  award  them  all  due  praise,  when  we 
shall  have  been  succ^sful,  for  their  large  share  of  merit  in  its  de- 
liverance. 

Will  you  tell  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives  to  take  that  short  backward  step  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  hardest  task  that  an  executive  dictator  ever  set,  or  par- 
liamentary manager  ever  undertook,  is  to  prevent  this  very  step 
from  being  taken.  Let  the  president  take  off  his  hand,  and  the  bow, 
bent  so  long,  and  held  to  its  tension  by  so  hard  a  pressure,  will 
relax,  and  straighten  itself  at  once. 

Consider  now,  if  you  please,  the  consequences  of  your  refusal.  If 
jou  attempt  to  coerce  Kansas  into  the  Union,  under  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  the  people  of  that  territory  will  resort  to  civil  war. 
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YoM  are  pledged  to  put  down  that  resolution  by  the  sword.  Will 
the  people  listen  to  your  voice  amid  the  thunders  of  your  cannon  7 
Let  but  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  free  citizen  be  shed  there,  by  the 
iederal  army,  and  the  countenance  of  every  representative  of  a  free 
atate,  in  either  house  of  congress,  will  blanch,  and  his  tongue  will 
refuse  to  utter  the  vote  necessary  to  sustain  the  army  in  the  butchery 
of  his  fellow  cilizens. 

Practically,  you  have  already  one  intestine  and  territorial  war — 
a  war  against  Brigha.m  Young,  in  Utah.  Can  you  carry  on  two, 
and  confine  the  strife  within  the  territories?  Can  you  win  both? 
A  wise  nation  will  never  provoke  more  than  one  enemy  at  one  time. 
T  know  that  you  argue  that  the  free  state  men  of  Kansas  are  imprac- 
ticable, factious,  seditious.  Answer  me  three  (|uestions :  Are  they 
not  a  majority,  and  so  proclaimed  by  the  people  of  Kansas?  Is  not 
this  quarrel,  for  the  right  of  governing  themsehea.  conceded  by  the 
iederal  constitution?  Is  the  tyranny  of  forcing  a  hateful  goveni- 
jnent  upon  them,  less  intolerable  than  three  centi  impost  on  a  pound 
of  tea,  or  five  cents  stamp  duty  on  a  promisscry  not*;?  You  say 
that  they  can  change  this  Lecompton  constitutioj,  when  it  shall  once 
have  been  forced  upon  them.  Let  it  be  abandoned  now.  What 
guaranty  cim  you  give  against  your  own  intervention  to  prevent  that 
future  change  ?  What  security  can  you  give  for  your  own  adherence 
to  the  construction  of  the  constitution  which  you  adopt,  from  expe- 
<liency,  to-day?  What  better  is  a  constitution  than  a  by-law  of  a 
corporation,  if  it  may  be  forced  on  a  state  to-day,  and  rejected  to- 
morrow, i;i  derogation  of  its  own  express  inhibition  ? 

I  perceive  that,  in  the  way  of  argument,  I  have  passed  already 
from  the  ground  of  expediency,  on  which  I  was  standing,  t^>  that  of 
right  and  justice.  Among  all  our  refinements  of  constitutional 
learning,  one  principle,  one  fundamental  principle,  has  been  faith- 
fully preserved,  namely  :  That  the  new  states  must  mme  voluntarily 
into  the  Union  ;  they  must  not  be  forced  into  it  "  Unite  or  die," 
was  the  motto  addressed  to  the  states  in  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Though  Kansas  should  perish,  she  cannot  be  brought  into  the  Union 
by  force. 

So  long  as  the  states  shall  come  in  by  free  consent,  their  admission 
will  be  an  act  of  union,  and  this  will  be  a  confi'deracy.  Whenever 
they  shall  be  brought  in  by  fraud  or  force,  their  admission  will  be 
an  act  of  consolidation,  and  the  nation,  ceasing  to  be  a  confederacy, 
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■will  "become  in  reality  an  empire.  All  our  flenientary  instruction  is 
wrong,  or  else  this  cliange  of  the  uonstitution  will  subvert  the  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people. 

You  argue  the  consent  of  Kansas  from  i^oeunientary  proofe,  from 
her  forced  and  partial  acquiescence,  under  your  tyrannical  rule,  from 
elections  fraudulently  conducted,  from  her  own  contumacy,  and  from 
your  own  records,  made  up  here  against  her,  i  an.swer  the  whole 
argument  at  once:  Kansas  protests  here,  and  stands  by  your  confes- 
sion, in  an  attitude  of  rebellion  at  home,  to  resist  the  annexation 
which  you  contend  she  is  soliciting  at  your  hands. 

If  your  proofs  were  a  thou.'^and  times  stronger,  I  would  not  hold 
the  people  of  Kansas  bound  by  them.  They  all  are  contradicted  by 
stern  facts.  A  people  can  he  bound  by  no  action  conducted  in  their 
name,  and  pretending  to  their  sanction,  unle.ss  they  enjoy  perfect 
freedom  and  safety  in  giving  that  consent.  You  have  held  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  in  duress  from  the  first  hour  of  their  attempti.'d 
organization  as  a  community.  To  crown  this  duress  by  an  act,  at 
once  forcing  slavery  on  them,  which  they  hate,  and  them  into  a  union 
with  you,  on  terms  which  they  abhor,  would  be  but  to  illustrate  anew, 
and  on  a  grand  scale,  the  maxim,  "  Pirixperum  el  felix  ncelns  virtvs 
vacatur."'  It  is  an  occasion  for  joy  and  triumph,  wlien  a  community 
that  has  gathered  itself  together  under  circumslances  of  piivation 
and  exile,  and  proceeded  through  a  season  of  territt»rial  ot  provin- 
cial dependence  on  distant  central  authority,  becomes  a  state,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  rises  into  the  dignity 
of  a  member  of  this  imperial  Union.  But,  in  the  case  of  Kansas, 
her  whole  existence  has  been,  and  it  yet  is,  a  trial,  a  tempest,  a 
chaos — and  now  you  propose  to  make  her  nuptials  a  celebration  of 
the  funeral  of  her  freedom.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  entitled  to 
save  that  freedom,  for  they  have  won  it  back  when  it  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  invasion  and  usnrpation.  You  are  great  and 
strong.  On  this  continent  there  is  no  power  can  resist  you.  On 
any  other,  there  is  hardly  a  power  that  would  not  reluctantly  engage 
with  you— but  you  can  never,  never  conquer  Kansas.  Your  power, 
like  a  throne  which  is  built  of  pine  hoards,  and  covered  with  pur- 
ple, is  weakness,  except  it  be  defended  by  a  people  confiding  in  you, 
because  satisfied  that  you  are  just,  and  grateful  for  the  freedom  that, 
under  you,  they  enjoy. 
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In  view  once  more  of  this  subject  of  slavery,  T  stibmit  tliat  our 
own  dignity  requires  tliat  wo  shall  give  over  this  chami>erty  with 
slaveholders,  which  we  practice  in  prescribing  acquiescence  in  their 
rule  as  a  condition  of  toleration  of  self-government  in  the  territories. 
We  are  defeated  in  it.  We  may  wisely  give  it  up,  and  admit  Kan- 
sas a^  a  free  state,  since  she  will  consent  to  be  admitted  only  in  that 
character. 

If  I  could  at  all  suppose  it  desiraVjle  or  expedient  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  slave  labor  and  of  slaveholding  sway  in  this  republic,  T 
should,  nevertheless,  maintain  that  it  is  wise  to  relinquish  the  effi>rt 
to  sustain  slavery  in  Kunsas.  The  question,  in  regard  to  thai  U'ri'i- 
tory,  has  risen  from  a  private  one  about  slavery  as  a  domestie  insti- 
tution, to  one  of  slavery  as  a  national  policy.  At  every  step  you 
have  been  failing.  Will  you  go  on  still  further,  ever  eonlideitt,  and 
yet  ever  unsuccessful  ? 

I  believe  to  some  extent  in  the  isothermal  theory.  I  think  tliere 
are  regions,  beginning  at  the  north  pole,  and  ptretching  soiithwartl, 
where  slavery  will  die  out  soon,  if  it  be  planted ;  and  I  know,  ioo 
well,  that  in  the  tropics,  and  to  some  extent  northward  of  them, 
slavery  lives  long  and  is  hard  to  extirpate.  But  I  cannot  find  a  cer- 
titin  boundary,  I  am  sure,  however,  that  86"  30'  is  too  far  north. 
I  think  it  is  a  movable  boundary,  and  that  every  year  it  advances 
towards  a  more  s<;)Uthern  parallel. 

But  is  there  jutit  now  a  real  want  of  a  new  state  for  the  employ- 
ment of  slave  labor?  I  see  and  feel  the  need  of  room  fur  a  new 
state  to  be  assigned  to  free  labor,  of  room  for  such  a  new  state  alrnost 
every  year,  I  think  I  see  how  it  arises.  Free  white  men  abound  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia.  Economically  speak- 
ing, their  labor  is  cheap — there  is  a  surplus  of  it.  Under  improved 
conditions  of  society,  life  grows  longer  and  men  multiply  faster. 
Wars,  which  sometimes  waste  them,  grow  less  frequent  and  less 
destructive.  Invention  is  continually  producing  machines  and 
engines,  artificial  laborers,  crowding  them  from  one  field  of  industry 
to  another — ever  more  from  the  eastern  regions  of  this  continent  to 
the  wesi,  ever  more  from  tlie  overcrowded  eastern  continent  to  the 
prairies  and  the  wildernesses  in  our  own.  But  I  do  nut  see  any  such 
overflowing  of  the  African  slave  population  in  this  country,  even 
where  it  is  unresisted.  Free  labor  has  been  obstructed  in  Kansas. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  fii\y  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  freemen 
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gnlhercd  tliere  already — gathered  iheie  within  four  years.  Slave- 
labor  has  been  free  to  importation.  There  are  only  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  slaves  there.  To  settle  and  occupy  a  new  slave  state 
anywhere  is,  pari  pas^it,  to  depopulate  old  slave  states.  Whence, 
then,  are  the  supply  of  slaves  to  come,  and  how?  Only  by  reviving 
the  African  slave  trade.  But  this  is  fi)rbiddon.  Visionaries  dream 
that  the  prohibition  can  be  repealed.  The  idea  is  insane,  A  repub- 
lic of  thirty  millions  of  freemen,  with  a  free  white  laboring  popula- 
tion so  dense  as  already  to  crowd  on  subsistence,  to  be  brought  to 
import  negroes  from  Africa  to  supplant  them  as  cultivators,  and  so 
to  subject  themselves  to  starvation.  Though  Africa  is  yet  unorgan- 
ized and  unable  to  protect  itself,  still  it  has  already  exchanged,  in  a 
large  degree,  its  wars  to  make  slaves,  and  its  commerce  in  slaves,  for 
legitimate  agriculture  and  slaves.  All  European  states  are  interested 
in  the  civilization  of  that  continent,  and  they  will  not  consent  that 
■we  shall  arrest  it.  The  Christian  church  cannot  be  fiirced  back  two 
centuries,  and  be  made  to  sanction  the  African  slave  trade  as  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Every  nation  has  always  some  ruling  idea,  which,  however,  changes 
■with  the  several  stages  of  its  development.  A  ruling  idea  of  the 
colonies  on  this  continent,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  labor  to  sub- 
due and  reclaim  nature.  Then  African  slavery  was  seized  and 
employed  as  an  auxihary,  under  a  seeming  necessity.  That  idea  has 
ceased  forever.  It  has  given  place  to  a  new  one.  Aggrandizement 
of  the  nation,  not  indeed  as  it  once  was,  to  make  a  small  state  great, 
but  to  make  a  state  already  great  the  greatest  of  all  states.  It  still 
demands  labor,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  ignorant  labor  of  barbarians, 
but  labor  perfected  by  knowledge  and  skill,  and  combination  with 
all  the  scientific  principles  of  mechanism.  It  demands,  not  the  labor 
of  slaves,  which  needs  to  be  ■watched  and  defended,  but  voluntary, 
enlightened  labor,  stimulated  by  interest,  affection  and  ambition.  It 
needs  that  every  man  shall  own  the  land  he  tills;  that  every  head 
shall  be  fit  for  the  helmet,  and  every  hand  fit  for  the  sword,  and 
every  mind  ready  and  qualified  for  counsel.  To  attempt  to  aggran- 
dize a  country  with  slaves  for  its  inhabitants,  would  be  to  try  to 
make  a  lai^e  body  of  empire  with  feeble  sinews  and  empty  veins. 

The  expansion  of  territory  to  make  slave  states,  will  only  Ihil  to 
be  a  great  crime  because  it  is  impracticable,  and  therefore  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  stupendous  imbecility,     A  free  republican  government 
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like  this,  notwithstanding  all  its  constitutional  checks,  cannot  long 
resist  and  counteract  the  progress  of  society.  Slavery,  wherever  and 
whenever,  and  in  whatsoever  form  it  exists,  is  exceptional,  local  and 
short-lived.  Freedom  is  the  common  right,  interest  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  all  mankind.  All  other  nations  have  already  abolished, 
or  are  about  abolishing,  slavery.  Does  this  fact  mean  nothing?  All 
parties  in  this  country  that  have  tolerated  the  extension  of  slavery, 
except  one,  has  perished  for  that  error  already.  That  last  one,  tlie 
democratic  party,  is  hurrying  on,  irretrievably,  toward  the  same  fate. 
All  administrations  that  have  avowed  this  policy,  have  gone  down 
dishonored  for  that  cause,  except  the  present  one.  A  pit  deeper  and 
darker  still  is  opening  U>  receive  this  administration,  because  it  sins 
more  deeply  than  its  pn^decessors.  There  is  a  meaning  in  all  these 
facts,  which  it  becomes  us  to  study  well.  The  nation  has  advanced 
another  stage ;  it  has  reached  the  point  where  intervention  by  the 
government,  for  slavery  and  slave  state-s,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Free  labor  has  at  last  apprehended  its  rights,  its  interests,  its  power, 
and  its  destiny,  and  is  organizing  itself  to  assume  the  governmentof 
the  republic.  It  will  henceforth  meet  you  boldly  and  resolutely 
here;  it  will  meet  you  everywhere,  in  the  territories  or  out  of  them, 
wherever  you  may  go  to  extend  slavery.  It  has  driven  you  back  in 
California  and  in  Kansas;  it  will  invade  you  soon  in  Delawa.re, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Missouri  and  Texas.  It  will  meet  you  in  Ari- 
zona, in  Central  America,  and  even  in  Cuba.  The  invasion  will  be 
not  merely  harmless,  but  beneficent,  if  you  yield  seasonably  to  its 
just  and  moderated  demands.  It  proved  so  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  slave  states  which  have  already 
yielded  in  that  way  to  its  advances.  You  may,  indeed,  get  a  start 
under  or  near  the  tropics,  and  seem  safe  for  a  time,  but  it  will  be  only 
a  short  time.  Even  there  you  will  found  states  only  for  free  labor 
to  maintain  and  occupy.  The  interests  of  the  white  races  demands 
the  ultimate  emancipation  of  all  men.  Whether  that  consummation 
shall  be  allowed  to  take  effect,  with  needful  and  wise  precautions 
against  sudden  change  and  disaster,  or  be  hurried  on  by  violence,  is 
all  that  remains  for  you  to  decide.  For  the  failure  of  your  system 
of  ."^lave  labor  throughout  the  republic,  the  responsibility  will  rest, 
not  on  the  agitators  you  condemn,  or  on  the  political  parties  you 
arraign,  or  even  altogether  on  yourselves,  but  it  will  be  due  to  the 
inherent  error  of  the  system  itself,  and  to  the  error  which  thrusts  it 
Vol.  IV,  70 
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forward  to  oppose  and  resist  the  destiny,  not  more  of  the  African 
than  that  of  the  white  races.  The  white  man  needs  this  continent  to 
]abor  upon.  His  head  is  clear,  his  arm  is  strong,  and  hia  n(.-ct'asities 
are  fixed.  He  must  and  will  have  it.  To  secure  it  he  will  oblige 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  intervention  in 
favor  of  slave  labor  and  slave  states,  and  go  backward  forty  yeara, 
and  resume  the  original  policy  of  intervention  in  favor  of  free  labor 
and  free  states.  The  fall  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Mexico,  although  sore  sieges  and  severe  pitched 
battles  intervened  before  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  defeats  you  have  encountered  in  California  and  in  Kansas,  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  principle  for  which  you  have  been  contending. 
It  is  for  yourselves,  not  for  us,  to  decide  how  long  and  through  what 
further  mortifications  and  disasters  the  contest  shall  be  pr(Hraeted, 
before  freedom  shall  enjoy  her  already  assured  triumph.  I  would 
have  it  ended  now,  and  would  have  the  wounds  of  society  bound  up 
and  healed.  But  this  can  be  done  only  in  one  way.  It  caimot  be 
done  by  offering  further  resistance,  nor  by  any  evasion  oi'  partial 
surrender,  nor  by  forcing  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state, 
against  her  will,  leaving  her  to  cast  off  slavery  afterwards,  as  she  best 
may  ;  nor  by  compeUing  Minnesota  and  Oregon  to  wait,  and  wear  the 
bnmiliating  costume  of  territories  at  the  doors  of  congress,  until  the 
people  of  Kansas,  or  their  true  defenders  here,  shall  he  brought  to 
dishonorable  compromises.  It  can  be  done  only  by  the  simplest  and 
direct  admission  of  the  three  new  states  as  free  states,  without  quali- 
fication, condition,  reservation  or  compromise,  and  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  further  attempts  to  extend  slavery  under  the  federal 
constitution.  You  have  unwisely  pushed  the  controversy  so  fiir, 
that  only  these  broad  concessions  will  now  be  accepted  by  the  interest 
of  free  labor  and  free  states.  For  myself,  I  see  this  fact,  perhaps 
the  more  distinctly  now  because  I  have  so  long  foreseen  it,  I  can 
therefore  counsel  nothing  less  than  those  concessions.  I  know  the 
hazards  T  incur  in  taking  this  position,  I  know  how  men  and  par- 
ties, now  earnest  and  zealous  and  bold,  may  yet  fall  away  from  me 
as  tlie  controversy  shall  wax  warm,  and  alarms  and  dangers  now 
unlooked  for  shall  stare  them  in  tiie  face,  as  men  and  pailies,  equally 
earnest,  bold  and  zealous,  have  done  in  like  circum.stancea  before. 
But  it  is  the  same  position  I  took  in  th»  case  of  California  eight  years 
i"igo.     It  is  the  same  I  maintained  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  organ- 
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ization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  four  years  ngo.  Time  and  added 
experience  have  vindicated  it  since,  and  I  a'^sume  it  again,  tn  be 
maintained  to  the  last,  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  justified,  olti- 
matelj,  by  the  country  and  by  the  civilized  world.  You  may  refuse 
to  yield  it  now  and  for  a  short  period,  but  your  refusal  will  only 
animate  the  friends  of  freedom  with  the  courage  and  the  resolution, 
and  produce  the  union  among  them,  which  alone  are  necessary  on 
their  part  toattain  the  position  itself  simultaneously  with  the  impend- 
ing overthrow  of  the  existing  federal  administration  and  the  consti- 
tution of  a  new  and  more  independent  congress. 

This  expansion  of  the  empire  of  free  white  men  is  to  be  conducted 
through  the  process  of  admitting  uew  states,  and  not  otherwise.  The 
white  man,  whether  you  consent  or  not,  will  make  the  states  to  be 
admitted,  and  he  will  make  them  all  free  states.  We  must  admit 
them,  and  admit  them  all  free;  otherwise  they  will  become  inde- 
pendent and  foreign  states,  constituting  a  new  empire  to  contend  with 
us  for  the  continent.  To  admit  them  is  a  simple,  easy  and  natural 
policy.  It  is  not  new  to  us  or  to  our  times.  It  began  with  the 
voluntary  union  of  the  first  thirteen.  It  has  continued  to  go  on, 
overriding  all  resistance  ever  since.  It  will  go  on  until  the  ends  of  the 
continent  are  the  borders  of  our  Union.  Thus  we  become  colaborers 
with  our  fathers,  and  even  with  our  posterity  throughout  many  ages. 
After  times,  contcmplatmg  the  whole  vast  structure,  completed  and 
perfected,  wdl  forget  the  dates,  and  the  eras,  and  the  individualities 
of  the  builders  in  their  successive  generations.  It  will  be  one  great 
republic,  founded  by  one  body  of  benefactors,  I  wonder  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  undervalues  the  Kansas  question, 
when  it  is  a  part  of  a  transiiction  so  immense  and  sublinie.  Far 
from  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  desire  to  deprecate  it  and  to  be 
rid  of  it,  I  felicitate  myself  on  my  humble  relation  to  it,  for  I  know 
that  heiiven  cannot  grant,  nor  man  desire,  a  more  favorable  occasion 
to  acquire  fame,  than  he  enjoys  who  is  engaged  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  great  empire;  and  I  know,  also,  that  while  mankind 
have  often  deified  their  benefactors,  no  nation  has  ever  yet  bestowed 
honors  on  the  memories  of  tlie  founders  of  slavery. 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  gloriou.s  federal  constitution  of 
ours  is  adapted  to  the  inevitable  expansion  of  the  empire  whirh  I 
have  so  feebly  presented.  It  has  been  perverted  often  by  miscon- 
struction, and  it  has  yet  to  he  perverted  many  times,  and  widclv, 
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hereafter;  but  it  has  inherent  strength  and  vigor  that  will  cast  oflT 
ail  the  webs  which  the  everchanging  intewsts  of  classes  may  weave 
around  it.  If  it  fail  us  now,  it  will,  however,  not  be  our  fault,  but 
because  an  inevitable  crisis,  like  that  of  youth  or  of  manhood,  is  to 
be  encountered  by  a  constitution  proved  in  that  case  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  trial.  I  am  sure  that  no  patriot,  who  views  the  subject  .is  I 
do,  could  wish  to  evade  or  delay  the  trial.  By  delay  we  could  only 
extend  slavery,  at  the  most,  throughout  the  Atlantic  region  of  the 
continent.  The  Pacific  slope  is  free,  and  it  always  must  and  will  be 
free.  The  mountain  barriers  that  separate  iis  from  that  portion  of 
our  empire,  are  quite  enough  to  alienate  us  too  widely,  possibly  to 
separate  us  too  soon.  Let  us  only  become  all  slaveholding  states  on 
this  side  of  those  barriers,  while  only  free  states  are  organized  and  per- 
peluatedon  the  Other  side,  and  then  indeed  there  will  come  a  division 
of  the  great  American  family  into  two  nations,  equally  ambitious  for 
complete  control  over  the  continent,  and  a  conflict  between  them,  over 
which  the  world  will  mourn,  as  the  greatest  and  last  to  be  retrieved 
■of  all  the  calamities  that  have  ever  befallen  the  human  race. 


Tins  debate  has  manifestly  lost  some  of  its  intere.'it,  although  it 
rapidly  approaches  a  yet  undetermined  conclusion.  The  length  of 
time  it  lias  occupied  may  account  in  a  degree  for  the  decline  of 
excitement.  Repetition  of  the  same  topics,  and  even  of  the  same 
arguments,  not  indeed  too  often  for  duly  eiilighlening  the  minds  of 
the  pei>ple  of  the  United  States,  yet  too  frequent  for  patient  endu- 
rance here,  is  a  further  cause.  I  think,  however,  that  something  is 
due  also  1«  the  change  of  form  which  the  subject  has  at  lasft  assumed. 
We  began  with  high-sounding  themes,  nothing  less  than  popular 
sovereignty,  and  we  rose  speedily  and  justly  into  the  region  of  the 
rights  of  human  nature.  The  question  wore  this  dignity  when  we 
gave  it  to  the  committee  of  conference.  It  comes  baek  from  the 
conference  chamber,  reduced  into  a  mere  artifice — if  it  were  respect- 
ful, I  should  say  a  trick — of  legislative  legerdemain.  It  is  assumed 
that  one  or  both  of  two  irreconcilable  factions  are  to  be  deceived; 
all  that  seems  to  be  left  for  us  to  discuss,  or  the  public  to  consider, 

'  nueing  speech  Id  Ihe  Senale  on  the  Lecompton  conBtitntloD  and  the  English  Conference  Bill. 
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is,  wlio  shall  be  the  dupe?     Tiiis  is  that  kind  of  debate  for  which  I 
have  the  lenst  taste,  and,  as  I  think,  the  least  talent. 

The  bill  of  the  conference  committee  on  Kansas  was  gotten  up  to 
favor  a  purpose  of  self  deci'ption;  gotten  up  with  care,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  the  one  faction  to  the  other, 
or  even  to  itself. 

To  use  equivocation  in  legislation  is  an  act  of  immorality  deserv- 
ing of  severe  censure.  Wliat  reverence,  what  respect,  what  sub- 
mission, what  obedience,  can  you  expect  from  the  citizen,  if  legisla- 
tures resort  to  such  reprehensible  practices  in  making  the  laws? 
There  are  very  bad  consequences  of  this  immoral  transaction  lying 
in  the  future,  if  they  be  not  prevented  by  the  vigilance  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  people.  The  measure  in  that  case  will  draw  after  it,  not 
merely  the  admission  of  one  or  more  slave  states  into  this  Union,  to 
increase  already  our  too  serious  embarrassments  resulting  from 
antagonisms  between  the  states,  but  all  the  grave  consequences  which 
must  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  belt  of  slave  states  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  from  our  northern  t*)  our  southern  border, 
directly  across  our  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  . 
Yon  have  only  by  this,  or  by  any  other  means,  direot  or  indirect,  to 
fix  slavery  there,  and  you  will  have  raised  a  wall  of  separation 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Piiciflc 
portions  of  the  empire,  more  insurmountable  than  the  ridges  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  or  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  further  range- 
that  projects  its  shadow  far  abroad  upon  the  waves  of  the  Pacific. 

It  amuses  me  much  when  I  hear  patriotic  and  sagacious  men  pre- 
dicting the  removal  of  this  capital  from  the  falls  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  or  sometimes,  with 
a  longer  forecast,  to  Cincinnati,  the  queen  city  of  Ohio,  or  farther  on 
to  St  Ix>uis,  and  so  settling  and  fixing  the  centre  of  power  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi.  If  you  will  only  confine  this  institution  of 
slavery  within  its  present  ample  boundaries,  giving  it  no  further 
room  nor  verge,  the  capital  of  this  country  may  remain  where  it  is, 
but  the  centre  of  the  Union  will  fall  nearer  the  valley  of  Mexico 
than  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Then  that  federal  authority  will 
grasp  the  equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the  northern  pole  on  the  other. 
But  no  such  promise,  no  such  hope,  awaits  the  republic,  if  you  sepa- 
rate the  free  Atlantic  states  from  the  fi^e  states  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
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While  this  bill  ignores  the  actual  dispute  out  of  which  it  origi- 
nated, it  suppresses  with  double  uare  the  great  coiitrolting  political 
fact  which  lies  everywhere  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  whole 
debate.  If  Kansai^  shall  come  iato  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  she  will  come  in  as  a  slave  state.  If  slie  come  under 
any  other  constitution,  it  is  Iioped  by  those  who  advocate  freedom 
that  she  will  come  as  a  free  state.  This  bill  gives  to  Kansas  the 
choice  of  being  a  slave  state,  and  only  that  choice.  You  have 
alieady  induced  the  supvt-me  court  of  the  United  States  so  to  per- 
vei'tyour  constitution,  that  the  president,  on  their  authority,  declares 
that  Kansas,  while  she  is  a  territory,  is  as  ;nueh  a  slave  state  as  South 
Carolina.  The  change  you  offer  her  is,  that  if  she  will  accept  the  Le- 
eompton  constitution,  she  shall  be  recognized  in  name  and  form  as  a 
slave  state,  in  lieu  of  remaining  a  slave  state  in  the  form  and  stature 
of  a  territory.  Your  bill  does  indeed  say  that  in  the  future — God 
knows  how  far  in  the  future  it  may  he — if  the  people  of  Kansas,  if 
they  shall  now  reject  the  Lecompton  constitution,  may  make  a  consti- 
tution for  themselves,  and  send  it  here  for  your  consideration  ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  done  until  they  shall  have  a  largely -augmented  popula- 
tion. This  postponement  is  a  mockery  1  When  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas shall  come  here  with  a  free  constitution,  years  hence,  they  will 
do  only  what  they  did  two  years  ago.  You  refused  them  then. 
When  they  come  here  with  a  constitution  making  them  a  free  state, 
and  submit  it  to  you,  they  will  have  a  constitution  that  contains  just 
what  they  had  in  the  Missouri  prohibition  of  slavery,  thirty-eight 
years  ago;  and  you  struck  that  prohibition  from  the  statute  book. 
When  they  come,  years  hence,  be  they  few  or  many,  and  asked  to 
be  admitted  a  free  .state,  they  will  be  just  exactly  in  the  same  attitude 
they  maintain  now,  and  demanding  then  only  what  they  demand 
now,  and  what  you  refuse  them. 

You  are  only  asking  ua  to  wager  against  chance,  backed  by  device 
and  fraud.  Here  is  a  piece  of  silver,  of  the  coin  of  the  United 
States,  On  this  side  is  the  eagle;  on  the  other,  the  figure  emblem- 
atical of  liberty.  You  cover  it  with  your  hand,  and  say  to  Kansas, 
wager  whether  the  "  eagle "  or  "  liberty  "  is  uppermost  Say 
"eagle,"  and  you  have  "slavery;"  say  "liberty,"  and  still  "slavery" 
wins  the  wager.  This  bill  is  no  new  piece  of  music.  It  is  Lecomp- 
ton over  again,  only  with  a  new  variation  ;  but  the  abhorrent  air  of 
fraud  pervades  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  composition. 
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I  beg  now  to  say  most  dislinctly  that  tliis  bill  must  in  both  houses 
owe  Jta  passage  to  the  votes  of  n'liresentatives  of  the  free  states  of 
the  north  and  west.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  aslt  the  honorable  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  himself  a  representative  of  the  first  state  in  this 
Union  that  after  the  revolution  moved  for  universal  freedom,  what 
the  people  of  Kansas  have  done,  that  they  shall  not  be  indulged  at 
least  in  an  equal  choiee  between  liberty  and  slavery  ?  I  ask  my 
venerable  and  esteemed  fi-iend  from  Rhode  Island,  the  land  of  Roger 
Williams,  how  he  supposes  that  he  can  reconcile  that  proud  and 
patriotic  free  state,  tiiat  one  wliich  was  earliest  and  most  completely 
free  of  all  the  states  in  this  Union,  to  this  hill,  which  gives  state 
power  and  prestige  !nul  a  dowry  of  lands  to  Kansas  if-  she  will 
c!H>08e  shiveiy,  and  gives  her  provincial  degradation  and  debasement, 
with  poverty,  if  she  elects  freedom  ?  I  ask  iny  excellent  friend  from 
Iowa,  he  who  it^presents  a  state  carved  out  of  that  rich  and  beautiful 
domain  which,  having  been  acquired  by  purchase  fi-om  France,  was 
dedicated  to  freeflom  by  the  Missouri  couipi^omise — the  same  great 
act  which  originally  guarantied  freedom  to  Kansas,  but  which  guar- 
anty was  broken  to  Kansas,  though  preserved  to  Iowa— I  ask  him 
what  answer  he  will  give  to  that  gallant  people,  for  having  planted 
on  their  border  a  state  which  was  denied  the  liberty  to  choose  on 
equal  terms  between  freedom  and  slavery?  I  will  not  ask  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  California,  whose  state  was  saved  to  freedom  by 
efforts  other  than  his  own,  but  who  knows  that,  hy  that  very  salva- 
tion, there  was  saved  to  California  resources  of  wealth  and  strength, 
and  power,  which  secure  her  control  over  the  Pacific  coast  of  this 
continent,  and  render  her  self-sustaining  and  almost  defiant — I  will 
not  ask  him  for  an  explanation.  I  said,  when  California  was  admit- 
ted, that  the  slave  states  need  not  fear  her ;  that  though  settled  by  a 
population  chiefly  from  the  free  states,  California,  owing  to  a  disas- 
trous conjunction  of  parties  at  the  time,  would  prove  for  years  to 
come  the  strotigest  slave  state  in  the  Union.  I  wUl  not  ask  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Ohio,  for  I  have  already  interpreted,  according 
to  my  humble  ability,  the  views  by  which  he  reconciles  this  measure 
to  the  judgment  of  his  great  constituency.  I  would,  indeed,  ask  the 
honorable  senators  from  Indiana,  but  they  may  have  that  question  to 
settle  at  home  speedily,  without  being  interrogated  here. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Vermont  reminds  me  that  I  have  for- 
gotten  New  Jersey.     I  will  speak  for  New  Jersey  myself     The 
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blood  of  men  who  hazarded  life,  fame,  and  fortune,  for  freedom,  in 
the  "Jerseys,"  courses  through  my  own  veins.  I  kriow  the  blue 
hills  of  the  Jerseys  well.  They  are  mingled  with  all  the  fond  recol 
lections  of  my  childhood,  I  will  answer,  that  the  votes  which  are 
given  here  for  this  Lecompton  bill  are  the  last  votes  which  in  ten 
years  will  be  given  for  slavery  by  representatives  of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  shown  that  this  bill  gives  to  the  people  of  Kansas  only 
the  show  of  a  choice  between  freedom  and  slavery.  I  have  next  to 
show  that  it  provides  for  overriding,  counteracting,  and  defeating 
this  very  shadow  of  a  choice,  if  it  shall  be  in  favor  of  freedom. 
The  bill  provides,  not  that  the  people  of  Kansas  or  their  legislature 
or  their  authorities  shall  appoint  the  commissiojis  under  whom  the 
contemplated  election  shall  be  held  and  its  results  ascertained,  but  a 
board,  to  consist  of  five  persons;  and,  while  it  allows  two  to  be 
named  by  the  people  of  Kansas,  it  asks  three  for  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  Now  there  have  been  five  agents  appointed 
already  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  his  predecessor, 
to  hold  elections  and  return  results  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  been  repudiated,  dishonored,  and  disgraced, 
for  having  struggled  to  prevent  fraud,  and  to  ascertain  and  certify 
the  truth  about  these  elections.  The  ghosts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx  constitute  a  cloud  scarcely  more  dense  than  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  governors  of  Kansas,  wandering  in  exile  and  sorrow  for 
havmg  certified  the  truth  against  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  elections 
between  freedom  and  slavery  in  Kansas. 

I  am  accustomed  to  measure  my  words,  when  I  speak  of  other 
men,  even  of  public  men.  Knowing  how  liable  I  am  to  err  myself, 
I  think  I  have  so  much  of  charity  as  induces  a  favorable  judgment 
of  an  adversary,  to  the  full  mea.'^ure  that  I  ask  and  expect  it  for 
myself.  But  though  it  is  with  pain  and  shame  and  mortification, 
yet  I  do  confess  that  I  cannot  trust  the  president  of  the  United 
Statei?.  It  is  the  most  humihating  confes.sion  I  have  ever  made  in 
the  presence  of  my  countrymen  and  before  the  world  ;  for  whenever 
I  have  looked  over  the  long  roll  of  kings,  princes,  doges,  and 
emperors,  and  have  seen  how  their  careers,  so  often  began  in  fraud, 
culminated  in  assassination,  and  ended  in  violence,  I  have  said  that 
a  complete  demonstration  of  the  success  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion is  found  in  the  fact  that,  with  all  its  defects,  and  amid  the  erratic 
and  sometimes  tumultuous  movements  of  the  peo]i]e,  the  catalogue 
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of  names  of  tbose  who  have  filled  the  presidency  exhibita  a  splendor 
of  virtue  far  outshining  that  of  any  dynasty  that  has  ever  ruled  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  If  the  president  of  the 
United  States  had  ever  allowed,  not  to  say  if  he  had  enforced,  fair- 
ness in  the  elections  of  Kansas,  she  would  not  be  a  suppliant, 
trembling  with  dismay  and  apprehension  in  the  senate  of  the  Uniteil 
States  to-day.  I  know  that,  in  speaking  thus  plainly,  I  shall  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  some,  public-spirited  and  patriotic  men.  They 
will  cry  shame  upon  me,  when  I  disparage  the  fiime  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  But  1  am  used  to  that.  The  world  is  used 
to  that,  I  remember  that  there  were  patriots  in  Virginia  who  cried 
shame  on  Patrick  Henry,  when  he  denounced  George  III.  There 
were  not  wanting  patriots  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  heard  with 
pain  Cato  denounce  the  first  Caesar.  Those  who  have  dragged 
liberty  down  from  her  shrine,  and  trampled  her  into  the  dust,  have 
not  often  been  those  who  in  senates  accused  emperors,  kings,  or 
presidents. 

Upon  what  ground  is  this  bill,  thus  shown  to  be  so  gravely  objec- 
tionable, recommended  to  us?  I'lrst,  it  is  <vmim(!nded  as  a  com- 
promise. The  honorable  chairman  tells  us,  that  where  there  is  a 
difference  between  two  parties  or  interests,  there  can  never  be  a 
settlement  unless  there  is  a  compromise;  that  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives have  given  up  something,  and  that  the  senate  have  given 
up  something  to  the  house,  although  everybody  except  myself  has 
failed  in  finding  out  what  there  is  either  given  or  gotten.  Still  we 
are  to  accept  the  bill  as  a  compromise.  If  it  is  a  compromise  urged 
upon  me,  it  must  be  one  that  gives  me  something  of  freedom  in 
exchange  for  much  of  slavery.  Wliat  do  I  get  of  freedom  lor 
Kansas?  The  privilege  for  that  people  to  make  a  constitution 
when  they  shall  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  coming  here  then  and  presenting  that  constitution  to  congress 
lor  its  approval.  Very  well.  Is  Kansas  to  be  a  free  state  then  ? 
No.  Then  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  either  free  or  slave,  just 
exactly  as  the  people  shall  desire.  Well,  that  is  just  what  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  gave  us  in  1854.  We  have  had  that  great 
privilege  ever  since.  We  could  always  make  a  constitution,  and 
come  here  and  obtain  admission,  either  free  or  slave,  as  we  pleased, 
according  to  the  text  of  your  stiinte  book.  But  we  have  come  here 
and  demanded  freedom,  and  have  been  contumaciously  spurned  from 
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your  presence.  We  refuae  to  be  admitted  a  slave  state,  and  we  are 
remanded  home  to  try  it  over  again,  and  reconcile  ourselves  to 
slavery,  under  the  penalty  of  coming  here  no  more  until  we  number 
one  hundred  tliousand  souls.  If  Kansas  shall  do  this,  and  be  docile 
and  quiet,  you  think  now  that  you  will  admit  her  when  she  come  as 
a  free  state,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  years  hence.  But  you  hope, 
nevertheless,  that  in  the  meantime  she  will  be  demoralized,  and  bo 
will  come  at  last  a  slave  state.  I  tell  you,  moreover,  that  when  she 
shall  come  again  as  a  free  state,  as  she  wilj,  you  will  then  be  unable 
to  satisfy  yourselves  upon  her  full  compliance  with  all  the  forms 
required  to  be  observed  by  a  state  in  reaching  that  happy  condition. 
Let  ua  not  deceive  ourselves.  There  is  no  freedom  for  Kansa-s 
under  this  bill. 

But  a  compromise  is  made  between  two  contending  parties,  by 
their  representatives.  Who  are  the  parties  here?  The  real  parties 
in  this  dispute  are,  on  the  one  side,  the  free  state  party  of  Kansas 
and  the  republiciin  party  of  the  Union ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
slave  state  party  of  Kansas  and  the  democracy  of  the  Union,  This 
compromise  is  one  made  between  the  two  factions  of  the  democratic 
party,  excluding  every  free  state  maij  of  Kansas  and  every  repre- 
sentative of  the  republican  party  in  congress.  There  is  not  one  in 
our  whole  number  who  consents  to  this  bargain.  It  is,  therefore, 
just  no  compromise  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  pretense  of  compromise.  I 
was  born  suspicious  of  legislative  compromises.  That  temper  has 
grown  on  me  more  and  more  every  day  of  my  life.  I  have  studied 
their  dangers,  and  seen  the  evils  that  resulted  from  them ;  and  I 
made  up  my  mind,  when  I  came  here,  that  I  would  harden  my  face 
as  a  flint  against  any  compromise  whatever  between  slavery  and 
freedom.  This  so-called  compromise,  however,  inspires  me  with 
hope  unknown  before.  I  look  on  it  with  mort;  complacency  than  1 
have  ever  looked  on  any  other ;  for  it  is  such  a  weak  and  pitiful 
imitation  of  the  great  compromises  which  have  been  hallowed  in  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  genera- 
tions, that  it  will  bring  the  whole  system  of  compromises  itself, 
henceforth  and  forever,  into  ridicule  and  unmitigated  contempt. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  and  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri  commend  the  bill  to  us  as  a  measure  of  peace ;  at 
least,  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  promises  that  it  will  bring 
a  truce  for  four  or  five  years.     There  is  no  peace  in  this  world  for 
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compromisers ;  there  is  no  peace  for  those  who  practice  evasion ; 
there  is  no  peace  in  a  republican  land  for  any  statesmen  but  those 
■who  act  directly,  and  boldly  abide  the  popular  judgment  whenever 
it  may  be  fairly  and  clearly  and  fully  ascertained,  without  attempt- 
ing to  falsify  the  issue  submitted,  or  to  corrupt  the  tribunal. 

Beneath  the  thin  gauze  that  is  spread  over  this  sigoal  of  truce,  I 
see  distinctly  mingled  stains  of  fraud  and  blood,  black  spots  and 
red,  the  true  unerring  marks  of  a  piratical  flag.  If  you  mean  by 
troubles  to  be  competed,  apprehensions  of  civil  commotion,  of  vio- 
lence, of  turbulence,  of  sedition,  of  faction  and  civil  war,  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  you  need  be  at  no  pains  to  make  peace  to  prevent  those 
dire  evils.  This  cause  of  equal  and  impartial  freedom  in  the  states 
has  at  last  become  strong  enough  to  work  its  way  through  lawful  and 
constitutional  forms  to  its  destined  and  final  triumpli.  But  if  you 
mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  agitation  which  has  already  given  to 
that  great  cause  the  strength  and  power  it  now  exhibits,  and  if  you 
expect  that  that  agitation  will  be  arrested  or  suppressed  by  this  or 
by  any  other  legislative  device  of  this  nature,  then  let  me  tell  you 
that  you  reckon  altogether  wildly. 

I  smile  when  I  hear  senators  talk  about  the  people  getting  tired  of 
Kansas  and  this  eternal  agitation  of  slavery.  They  consult  the  com- 
mercial presses  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston, 
an<l  those  oracles  respond  with  assurances  that  the  people  are'  ex- 
hausted, and  willing  and  impatient  to  have  the  Kansas  question  ended 
in  any  way,  with  popular  sovereignty  or  without,  with  fairness  or  with- 
out, with  or  without  slavery.  They  see  only  the  eddy  ;  they  do  not 
stretch  their  vision  far  enough  to  see  the  tide.  They  make  the  same 
mistake  which  the  felon  did  a  few  months  ago,  when  in  the  darkness 
of  the  winter's  night,  on  the  bank  of  the  Genesee,  he  slew  his  brother, 
and  precipitated  the  mangled  body  down  into  the  river,  just  below 
the  first  fall,  and  just  above  the  other,  thence  to  float  down  the  last 
cataract,  and  be  buried  forever  in  the  lake  below.  But  when  the 
morning  came,  the  corpse  of  the  victim  lay  floating  on  the  shallow 
water  by  the  river  side.  He  had  mistaken  the  eddy  near  the  shore 
for  the  full  and  ever-swelling  flood  which  man  can  by  no  art  or 
power  compress  or  restrain.  Senators,  you  shall  have  peace  in  Kan- 
sas, you  will  have  peace  in  Kansas.  It  will  come,  not  by  reason 
of  what  you  do  to  court  or  compel  it,  but  in  spite  of  yourselves; 
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but  it  wi]l  come  in  the  train  of  the  triumph  of  peace-giving  policy 
and  principles. 

How  do  you  expect  to  get  peace  by  this  bill?  By  this  bill,  if  it 
works  as  you  expect,  you  will  get  a  slave  state  one  way  or  another. 
You  will  get  a  slave  state  in  one  case  by  a  popular  election,  under 
the  operation  of  bribes  and  menaces.  Will  the  people  of  Kans«ia 
remain  corrupted  after  they  have  accepted  your  bribe  and  escaped 
your  terrors?  That  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
American  people.  You  will  get  it  by  fraud — by  a  certificate  from 
the  president  that  popular  sovereignty  has  gone  in  favor  of  Lecomp- 
ton,  when,  in  fact,  it  has  gone  the  other  way.  Will  that  make  peace  ? 
I  should  like  to  be  near  by,  and  see  the  new  slave  state  attempted 
to  be  organized  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 

I  remember  that  legislators  as  wise  as  we — the  world  thought 
them  much  wiser — who  had  seats  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  and  had 
a  president  whom  they  honored  as  much  as  we  do  ours,  though  they 
called  him  a  king,  insisted  that  the  people  of  New  York  should  live 
under  what  to  them  was  a  slave  constitution,  while  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  have  a  free  one,  established  by  themselves.  The 
Provincial  British  government  went  on  board  t^ie  Halifax  packet, 
and  thence  sent  forth  its  remonstrances  and  denunciations,  under 
cover  of  his  majesty's  guns.  They  were,  however,  merely  brutum, 
fulmen.  After  a  short  time,  the  British  government  and  the  British 
ship  disappeared  together  below  the  Neversink,  to  return  no  more 
forever.  The  British  parliament  undertook,  also,  to  rule  Virginia 
under  a  slave  constitution  as  it  was  regarded  by  her.  But,  as  the 
strife  rose  higher,  the  provincial  authority,  with  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  British  empire  to  back  it,  took  refuge  on  board  the 
schooner  Fowey,  and  descended  to  Hampton  Hoads.  There  it  com- 
mitted a  few  pitiful  invasions  upon  the  property  of  patriotic  plant- 
ers and  citizens  of  that  great  state,  and  then  disappeared  forever. 

Your  Lecompton  government  of  Kansas  will  be  afloat  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  when  it  begins.  The  Missouri  will  not  be  wide  enough 
for  ita  safety.  It  must  go  down,  and  pass  into  the  broader  channel 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  when  you  next  look  for  it,  you  will  find  it 
stranded  on  the  beach  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is  to  be  no 
Lecompton  state,  no  slave  state,  in  Kansas.  Nevertheless,  you  enact 
by  this  law  that  there  shall  be  a  slave  state  in  Kansas,  and  there 
shall  be  no  other.     Well,  if  you  shall  pass  the  bill  to-day,  as  you 
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Bay  you  will,  it  will  reach  Kansas  in  about  t«n  days.  In  about  ten 
<lays  more,  the  new  state  of  Kansas  will  be  organized  under  the  new 
Leavenworth  free-state  constitution,  and  about  the  seventh  day  of 
June,  when  you  are  impatient  to  go  home,  Kansas  will  be  beleaguer 
ing  you  here  for  admission  as  a  free  state.  She  will  be  telling  yon 
that  she  knows  nothing  about  your  projected  slave  state  within  her 
borders.  She  has  not  seen  it ;  it  is  not  there  at  all.  You  of  course 
will  spurn  her  from  your  path,  and  will  go  home.  The  people  of 
Kansas  will  then  appeal  to  the  popular  elections  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  are  to  send  to  this  capitol  twenty  new  senators 
and  a  whole  house  of  representatives  about  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November  next.  Now,  I  ask  the  honorable  supporters  of  this  bill 
here,  belonging  to  the  free  states,  about  how  many  democratic  sena- 
tors and  representatives  they  expect  will  be  returned  by  the  people 
upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  ?  T  ask  for  information.  The  honor- 
able senator  from  California  [Mr.  Bkoberick]  has  spoken  ibr  the 
only  free  state  that  I  thought  was  hopelessly  lost  to  us  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  For  all  the  rest,  T  think  that,  if  it  were  not  presump- 
tuous, I  might  speak  myself.  But  I  leave  the  represenlatives  of 
those  states  to  spealc. 

The  people  of  Kansas  will  come  here  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember next,  when  you  assemble  here,  and  they  will  ask  you  to 
admit  them  as  a  free  state.  Have  you  any  law  that  will  prevent 
their  coming  in  that  character,  and  for  that  purpose?  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  declares  that  the  people  may  petition 
congress,  and  they  may  petition  for  what  they  please.  The  people 
<)f  Kansas  may  petition  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  state  under  the 
Ijeavenworth  constitution.  Have  you  any  constitutional  prohibition 
to  prevent  me  from  voting  in  favor  of  their  prayer?  I  shall  vote 
for  their  admission  as  a  free  state,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  such  laws  as 
this,  I  tell  you,  moreover,  that  you,  yourselves,  or  a  large  number 
of  you,  will  vote  for  it  also,  to  prevent  the  question  going  over  to 
the  next  congress,  then  already  elected,  because  that  congress  would 
vote  for  it  if  you  do  not  anticipate  them,  to  save  yourselves  the 
credit  of  stanching  the  wounds  of  bleeding  Kansas,  and  estiiblish- 
ing  forever  the  cause  of  freedom.  All  this  will  happen  unless  you 
send  armies  to  suppress  such  proceedings  in  Kansas.  "Well,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  bill  introduced  into  congress  now,  to  levy  or  .supply 
an  army  to  subjugate  freemen  and  extirpate  freedom  in  Kansas, 
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That  game  is  ended.  You  cannot  eveti  pass  a  bill  to  maintain,  or 
rather  to  regain,  your  authority  in  Utah  against  polygamists,  with- 
out infinite  trouble. 

You  will  fail  in  obtaining  a  support  of  thia  policy,  in  the  contest 
before  you,  because,  for  tbe  6rst  time,  you  will  go  before  tlie  people 
of  the  United  States  stripped  naked  of  every  pretense  of  equality  or 
impartiality  between  freedom  and  slavery,  much  more  of  that  virtue 
which  is  the  only  mantle  that  can  now  cover  and  concea]  political 
faults  in  this  country— devotion  to  freedom  and  free  labor.  The 
honorable  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Douglas],  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  StuAbt],  and  the  honorable  Sfnator  from 
California  [Mr.  Brodehick],  with  their  associates  in  the  house,  and 
the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden],  and  the 
lionorable  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bell],  have  stripped  you 
bare  of  all  pretenses  to  fairness  in  the  exercise  of  maintaining  your 
own  avowed  policy  of  popular  sovereignty.  You  will  go  before  the 
people  no  longer  in  the  character  of  a  party  that  balances  equally 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  but  in  the  detested  character  of  a  party 
intervening  for  slavery  against  freedom.  You  will  meet  in  the  elec- 
tions, not  as  heretofore,  two  or  three  factions,  giving  you  a  triumph 
by  their  divisions,  which  you  could  not  win  by  your  own  numbers, 
but  one  party  only,  and  that  party  combined,  resolute  and  animated 
by  a  sincere,  deep  and  common  devotion  to  the  principles  it  main- 
tains. On  the  other  hand,  you  yourselves,  no  longer  united,  will 
reach  the  polls  in  jealous  divisions  and  under  different  stand- 
ards—one faction  wanting  slavery  absolutely  and  without  regard  to 
partisan  success  or  popular  consent,  the  other  hesitating  and  halting 
on  the  position  of  no  slavery  anywhere,  unless  the  people  choose  it 
Let  me  try  for  a  moment  to  lii^  this  debate  up  from  these  tempo- 
rary, ephemeral  and  collateral  incidents,  to  that  height  of  argument 
where  it  belongs.  The  sixteenth  century  dawned  on  the  decay 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world  of  a  slave  civilization,  derived 
from  early  antiquity,  and  left  as  a  legacy  by  the  Latin  or  southern 
states  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  it  dawned  also  upon  the  rise  of  a  new  and  better  civilization — 
the  civilization  of  freedom — the  civilization  since  developed  of  the 
German  and  Sclavonic  races ;  the  civilization  of  (Jermany  and  of 
England,  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Switzerland,  in  short,  the  now 
well-defined  civilization  of  western  Europe, 
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The  principle  of  tbe  old  Latin  civiHziiUon,  which  w;is  pasMng 
away,  wiis  that  labor  must  be  involuntary,  must  be  secured  by  fraud 
and  force,  and  must  be  converted  into  property,  and  bought  and  S{)ld 
as  merchandise.  The  new  civilization  was  based  on  the  principle 
<if  the  freedom  of  labor,  that  it  must  be  voluntary,  and  that  it  should 
be  not  only  a  political  power,  but  that  it  Kboiild  even  become  the 
ascendant  and  dominating  political  j>ower  throughout  the  woild. 
While  Portugal  and  Spain  proved  themselves  competent  to  open  and 
lead  the  great  career  of  discovery,  and  the  one  revealed  interior  and 
southern  Africa,  and  the  other  Alne^i(^a,  to  the  eyes  of  an  astonished 
world,  these  two  nations  were,  less  than  any  others,  qualified  to  imui- 
gurate  civilization  on  either  continent.  The  Portuguese,  with  a 
cupidity  and  cruelty  unpandleled,  doomed  Africa  to  remain  perpetu- 
ally in  the  barbarism  with  which  she  had  been  cursed  from  her 
earliest  history,  by  establishing  there  the  African  slave  trade,  in 
which  ten  men  were  sold  in  exchange  for  one  horse;  and  the  Span- 
iards compelled  America  to  receive,  and  for  a  while  to  remain  incum- 
bered with  the  civilization  of  labor  by  African  slaves,  captured  and 
fiold  ti>  them  by  the  Portuguese,  Our  constitution  and  our  Union 
came  intf>  being  seventy  years  ago,  in  a  conjuncture  when  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  between  those  two  systems  of  civilization  found 
existing  together  witiiin  our  borders.  The  states  which  have  founded 
or  adopted  the  new  civilization  are  before  you.  Contemplate  them, 
and  say  whether  the  world  has  ever  seen  communities  so  perfect  and 
so  prosperous.  You  see,  also,  the  states  which  were  founded  on  or 
have  retained  the  old  declining  civilization  of  the  Roman  empire. 

All  our  new  states  have  to  choose  between  the  two  systems.  We 
have  a  voice,  at  least  an  influence,  in  determining  their  decision. 
You  are  bent  on  forcing  that  old  and  effite  civilization  upon  new 
regions  where  political  and  social  evil  has  until  now  been  unknown. 

This  question  in  regard  to  Kansas  ought  to  have  been  settled  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  in  1803,  when  Kansas  was  added  to  the  national  terri- 
tory by  the  treaty  with  France,  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
It  was  omitted  then.  It  recurred  in  1820,  and  then  it  was  well  and 
wisely  settled,  by  dedicating  Kansas  forever  to  impartial  freedom. 
In  1864  you  repealed  that  law,  but  the  law  you  thus  repealed  was  & 
statute  of  the  Almighty,  written  upon  the  rivers  and  prairies  and 
rocks  of  Kansas,  as  well  as  in  the  very  constitution  of  American 
society.     All  you  have  done  since  consists  of  fruitless  efforts  to  carry 
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the  ill-judged  repeal  of  a  benignant  policy  into  effect,  in  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  cature.  In  what  you  have  done  heretofore,  you  have 
had  what  the  whole  world  received  as  an  excuse.  It  was  the  action 
indeed  of  the  slave  states,  but  it  was  not  on  their  own  motion.  The 
suggestion  came  to  them  from  senators  from  the  free  states,  and  it 
was  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  resist  iL 

So,  in  1856,  when  Kansas  came  here  as  a  free  state  under  the  Topeka 
constitutio!!,  and  you  n'jfK;ted  her,  you  still  had  the  show  of  an 
excuse,  for  those  same  representatives  of  the  free  states  assured  you 
that  the  people  of  the  free  states  would  acquiesce.  But  you  are  now, 
after  having  failed  in  these  efforts  to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas, 
persisting  in  and  renewing  them  without  that  excuse.  Two  of  those 
senators,  one  of  them  the  leader  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, the  other  hardly  less  effective  in  that  transaction,  now 
remonstrate  with  you  against  further  prosecution  of  your  attempt, 
as  impossible.  Still  another,  from  Michigan,  remonstrates — I  mean 
the  late  distinguished  senator  from  Michigan,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  state  [General  Cass].  I  do  not  say  that  he  remon- 
strates by  speech,  but  I  do  say  that  the  retirement  of  that  eminent 
man  from  this  chamber,  so  suited  to  his  talents,  his  genius,  his  tastes 
and  his  fame,  into  a  closet  in  an  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
m('nt,  lindcr  an  appointment  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  louder  remonstrance  than  any  words  he  could  utter,  if  his  con- 
stituents had  allowed  him  to  retain  his  place  among  us,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  states. 

Even  that  is  not  all.  At  last  a  new  voice  issues  from  your  own 
region, -from  the  south,  from  the  slave  states,  and  protests  against 
your  further  persistence  in  this  mad  enterprise.  The  cohorts  are 
gathering  in  the  south  ;  the  men  of  conservatism,  who,  as  they  have 
heretofore  moderated  in  favor  of  slavery  against  fi-eedom,  will  now 
be  obliged,  in  consistency  with  their  just  and  well-established  charac- 
ter and  their  political  patriotism,  to  moderate  against  you  in  favorof 
freedom,  when  the  people  are  demanding  freedom,  and  rising  up 
unanimously  against  slavery. 

This  whole  controversy  is  at  last  reduced  and  contracted  into  a 
quarrel  on  your  part  for  revenge  against  these  wise  advisers.  Instead 
of  listening  to  their  counsels,  yon  will  suppress  their  remonstrances 
and  punish  their  authors  as  mutineers.  Well  this  is  a  matter  of  small 
consequence  to  me.     To  myself,  personally,  the  future  of  these  dia- 
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tinguished  senators,  and  their  associates  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, is  nothing,  except  so  far  as  the  positions  which  they  shall 
maintain  shall  bear  on  the  result  of  the  present  contest  to  establish  a 
new  and  better  policy  in  the  country.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether 
I  shall  be  found  hereafter  laboring  with  them  in  efforts  to  promote 
the  public  welfare,  or  whether  they  will  return  to  your  councils,  and 
labor  in  your  own  ranks  as  heretofore.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  of 
this— that  you  will  not  succeed  in  discrediting  and  proscribing  them ; 
for  either  you  provide  for  yourselves  a  defeat,  which  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate,  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  you  will  go  down  to  1860  under 
the  influence  of  sentiments  and  feelings  very  different  from  that  of 
1858.  A  party  in  power  in  the  first  year  of  an  administration,  is 
apt  to  he  bold  and  violent.  A  party  going  out  of  power  at  the  close 
of  an  administration  generally  is  timid  and  hesitating.  You  will 
search  the  summits  in  New  Hampshire,  the  plains  in  Mexico,  and 
the  halls  of  St.  James  in  London,  to  find  a  presidential  candidate  in 
1860,  who  was  against  the  conference-Lccompton- Kansas  bill  in  1858; 
and  then,  if  these  honorable  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  labored 
for  a  short  time  so  pleasantly,  shall  be  found  yet  remaining  within 
your  political  communion,  I  think  I  nan  promise  them  that  you  will 
come  to  a  much  better  understanding  with  them  than  j'ou  have  now.' 
"While  I  am  yet  speaking,  I  learn  that  this  bill,  of  so  much  evil 
omen,  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives.  I  confess  to  you 
that  it  produces  in  my  mind,  if  some  disappointment,  no  discourage- 
ment. I  confess  that  I  am  prepared  for  this  conclusion;  and  that 
now,  when  it  has  come  (for  what  remains  to  be  done  in  this  chamber 
is  a  matter  of  course),  it  is  to  me  utterly  indifferent,  I  have  l^nown 
all  the  while  that  this  was  to  be  either  our  last  defeat  or  our  first 
victory.  Either  result  was  sure  to  be  quite  welcome.  For  Kansas, 
for  freedom  in  Kansas,  I  have  not  so  much  concern  as  I  have  about 
the  place  where  I  shall  sleep  to-night,  although  my  house  is  hard  by 
the  place  where  I  stand.  Kansas  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  American 
family.  She  is  insulted,  she  is  buffeted,  she  is  smitten  and  di.sgraced, 
she  is  turned  out  of  the  dwelling,  and  the  door  is  locked  against  her. 
There  is  always,  however,  a  fairy  that  takes  care  of  the  younger 
daughter,  if  she  be  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  truthful,  the  meek- 
est, and  the  most  enduring  inmate  of  the  domestic  circle.     Kansas 

I  These  prrflctiors  were  sLngulBrlj  verltted  at  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore  conventloua  of 
ima.    8ee!Mcioolron((page74. 
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■will  live  and  survive  your  persecution.  She  will  live  to  defenj, 
protect  and  sustain  you.  The  time  will  come  when  her  elder  sisters — 
sisters  now  so  arrogant,  Louisiana,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvanin — 
will  repent  themselves  of  all  the  injustice  they  have  done  to  her. 
Her  trials  have  not  been  imposed  on  her  for  naught.  She  has  been 
made  to  take  the  hard  and  hazardous  position  of  being  the  first  of 
the  states  to  vindicate  practically  by  labor,  by  toil,  through  desola- 
tion, through  suffering  and  blood,  the  principle  that  freedom  is  better 
for  slates  and  for  the  republic  than  slavery.  She  will  endure  the 
trial  nobly  to  the  end,  as  she  has  borne  it  hitherto ;  and  as  she  has 
been  th-i  first,  so  she  will  be  the  last  to  conten{l  and  to  suffer.  Every 
territory  that  shall  come  into  the  Union  hereafter,  profiting  by  the 
sufferings  and  atonement  of  Kansas,  wiH  come  into  the  Union  a  free 
state.  This  unnecessary  strife,  so  unwisely  provoked  by  slaverj', 
draws  to  its  end.  The  effort  to  make  slave  states  within  our  domain, 
is  against  reason  and  against  nature.  The  trees  do  not  spring  up 
from  the  roots  and  seeds  scattered  by  the  parent  trunks  in  the  forest 
more  naturally  than  new  free  states  spring  up  from  the  political  roots 
projected  and  the  social  seed  scattered  by  the  old  free  states.  New- 
stars  do  not  form  themselves  out  of  the  nebulae  in  the  recesses  of 
space,  and  come  out  to  adorn  and  illuminate  the  blue  expanse  above 
us  more  necessarily  or  more  harmoniously  than  new  free  stales 
shape  themselves  out  of  the  ever- developing  elements  of  our  benign 
civilization,  and  rise  to  take  their  places  in  this  great  political  con- 
stellation. Reason  and  hope  rejoice  in  this  majestic  and  magnificent 
process.  Let,  then,  nature,  reason  and  hope  have  their  heaven- 
appoitited  way.     Resist  them  no  longer! 

NoT«.— While  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press  (January,  1861),  the  strnggle  for  the 
admtsHlon  of  Kansas  has  ended.    On  the  Sflth  day  of  Jannary,  the  president  signed  the  art  of 
1  he  hill  ivae  moved  In  the  senate  by  Mr.  Scwarfl 
:  ayes  36,  naye  16.    See  Uemofr  atiU  page  in. 
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In  coming  forward  among  tlie  political  astrologers,  it  shall  be  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  not  of  disposition,  if  my  interpretation  of 
the  feverish  dreams  which  are  disturbing  the  country  shall  tend  to 
foment,  rather  than  to  allay,  the  national  excitement.  I  shall  say 
nothing  unnecessarily  of  persons,  because,  in  our  system,'  the  public 
welfare  and  happiness  depend  chiefly  on  institutions,  and  very  little 
on  men.  I  shall  allude  but  briefly  to  incidental  topics,  because  they 
are  ephemeral,  and  because,  even  in  the  midst  of  appeals  to  passion 
and  prejudice,  it  is  always  safe  to  submit  solid  truth  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  an  honest  and  enlightened  people. 

It  will  be  an  everflowing  source  of  shame,  as  well  as  of  sorrow, 
if  we,  thirty  millions — Europeans  by  extraction,  Americans  by 
birth  or  discipline,  and  Christians  in  faith,  and  meaning  to  be  such 
in  practice — cannot  so  combine  prudence  with  humanity,  in  our  con- 
duct concerning  the  one  disturbing  subject  of  slavery,  as  not  only 
to  preserve  our  unequaled  institutions  of  freedom,  but  also  to  enjoy 
their  benefits  with  contentment  and  harmony. 

Wherever  a  guiltless  slave  exisls,  be  he  Caucasian,  American, 
Malay  or  African,  he  is  the  subject  of  two  distinct  and  opposite 
ideas — one  that  he  is  wrongly,  the  other  that  lie  is  rightly  a  slave. 
The  balance  of  numbers  on  either  side,  however  great,  never  com- 
pletely extinguishes  this  difference  of  opinion,  for  there  are  always 
some  defenders  of  slavery  oufide,  even  if  there  are  none  inside  of 
a  free  state,  while  also  there  are  always  outside,  if  there  are  not 
inside  of  every  slave  stiitc,  many  who  assert  with  Milton,  that  "no 
man  who  knows  aught  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  deny  that  all  men  natu- 
rally were  born  free,  being  the  image  and  resemblance  of  God  him- 
self, and  were  by  privilege  above  all  the  creatures,  born  to  command 
and  not  to  obey."     It  often,  perhaps  generally,  happens,  however, 

'  Speech  In  the  Untted  SUfea  Senate.  Fehruaryas,  ISfiO.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  helng  ■•  ttst 
•dmrsslon  of  Kansne."  Mr.  Seward  eommenced  by  bsvIiir:  -The  admiesion  of  Kansas  iDta 
the  Union,  without  further  delsy,  aeems  to  ma  eqiially  neceasary,  Just  and  wise.  In  recordeil 
detiatea  I  have  already  anticipated  the  argamente  tor  thla  concJuaion/* 
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that  in  considering  the  subject  of  slavery,  society  seems  to  overlook 
the  natural  right,  or  personal  interest  of  the  slave  himself,  and  to  act 
exclusively  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizen.  But  this  fact  does  not 
materially  affect  ultimate  results,  for  the  elementary  question  of  the 
rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  slavery  inheres  in  every  form  that 
discussion  concerning  it  assnmcs.  What  is  just  to  one  class  of  men 
can  never  be  injurious  to  any  other ;  and  what  is  unjust  to  any  con- 
dition of  persons  in  a  state,  is  necessarily  injurious  in  some  degree 
to  the  whole  community.  An  economical  question  early  arises  out 
of  the  subject  of  slavery — labor  either  of  freemen  or  of  slaves  is  the 
cardinal  necessity  of  society.  Some  states  choose  the  one  kind,  some 
the  other.  Hence,  two  municipal  systems  widely  different  arise. 
The  slave  state  strikes  down  and  affects  to  extinguish  the  person- 
ality of  the  laborer,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  political  body,  but 
also  aa  a  parent,  husband,  child,  neighbor  or  friend.  He  thus 
becomes,  in  a  political  view,  merely  property,  without  moral  capacity, 
and  without  domestic,  mora!,  and  social  relations,  duties,  rights,  and 
remedies — a  chattel,  an  object  of  bargain,  sale,  gift,  hiheritance  or 
theft.  His  earnings  are  compensated  and  his  wrongs  atoned,  not  to 
himself,  but  to  his  owner.  The  slate  protects  not  the  slave  as  a  man, 
but  the  capital  of  another  man,  which  he  represents.  On  the  other 
band,  the  state  which  rejects  slavery  encourages  and  animates  and 
invigorates  the  laborer  by  maintaining  and  developing  bis  natural 
personahty  in  all  the  rights  and  faculties  of  manhood,  and  generally 
with  tlie  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  the  one  case,  capital  invested 
in  .slaves  becomes  a  great  political  force;  while  in  the  other,  labor, 
thus  elevated  and  enfranchised,  becomes  the  dominating  political 
power.  It  thus  happens  that  we  may,  for  convenience  sake,  and 
not  inaccurately,  call  slave  states  capital  states,  and  free  states  labor 
states. 

So  soon  as  a  state  feels  the  impulses  of  commerce,  or  enterprise,  or 
ambition,  its  citizens  begin  to  study  the  effects  of  these  systems  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  respectively  on  its  intelligence,  its  virtue,  its  tranquillity, 
its  integrity  or  unity,  its  defense,  its  prosperity,  its  liberty,  its  happi- 
ness, its  aggrandizement,  and  its  fame.  In  other  words,  the  great  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  slavery  is  a  moral,  social  and  political  good,  or  a 
moral,  social  and  political  evih  This  is  the  slavery  question  at  home. 
But  there  ia  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  and  brotherhood  between  man 
and  man  throughout  the  world.     Nations  examine  freely  the  political 
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gjstems  of  eacb  other,  and  of  all  preceding  times,  and  accordingly 
as  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  two  systems  of  capital  and 
labor  respectively  they  sanction  and  prosecute,  or  condemn  and 
prohibit,  commerce  in  men.  Thus,  in  one  way  or  in  another,  the 
slavery  question,  which  so  many  among  us,  who  are  more  willing  to 
rule  than  patient  in  studying  the  condition  of  society,  think  is  a 
merely  accidental  or  unnecessary  question  that  might  and  ought  to 
be  settled  and  dismissed  at  onee,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  world-wide 
and  enduring  subject  of  political  consideration  and  civil  administra- 
tion. Men,  states  and  nations  entertain  it,  not  voluntarily,  but  be- 
cause the  progress  of  society  continually  brings  it  into  their  way. 
They  divide  upon  it,  not  perversely,  but  because,  owing  to  differ- 
ences of  constitution,  condition  or  circumstances,  they  cannot  agree. 
The  fathers  of  the  republic  encountered  it.  They  oven  adjusted 
it  so  that  it  might  have  given  us  much  less  than  our  present  disquiet, 
had  not  circumstances  afterwards  occiirred  which  they,  wise  as  they 
were,  had  not  (jlearly  foreseen.  Although  they  had  inherited,  yet 
they  generally  condemned  the  practice  of  slavery,  and  lioped  for  its 
discontinuance.  They  expressed  this  when  they  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  American 
society,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  have  inalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Each  state,  however, 
reserved  to  itself  exclusive  political  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery 
within  its  own  borders.  Nevertheless,  it  unavoidably  presented  itself 
in  their  consultation  on  a  bond  of  Federal  Union.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  to  be  a  representative  one.  Slaves  were  capital  in  some 
states,  in  others  capital  had  no  investments  in  labor.  Should  those 
slaves  be  represented  as  capital  or  as  persons,  taxed  as  capital  or  as 
persons,  or  should  they  not  be  represented  or  taxed  at  all  ?  The 
fathers  disagreed,  debated  long,  and  compromised  at  last.  Each  state, 
they  determined,  shall  have  two  senators  in  congress.  Three-fifths  of , 
the  slaves  shall  be  elsewhere  repr&sented,  and  be  taxed  as  persons. 
What  should  be  done  if  the  slave  should  escape  into  a  labor  state  ? 
Should  that  state  confess  him  to  be  a  chattel,  and  restore  him  as 
such,  or  might  it  regard  him  as  a  person,  and  harbor  and  protect  him 
as  a  man?  They  compromised  again,  and  decided  that  no  person 
held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  state  by  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  that  state,  1      ' 
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from  sucli  labor  or  service,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  to 
the  person  lo  whom  such  labor  or  service  shall  be  due. 

Free  laborers  would  immigrate,  and  slaves  might  be  imported  into 
the  states.  The  fathers  agreed  that  congress  may  estabhsh  uniform 
laws  of  naturalization,  and  it  might  prohibit  the  importation  of 
persons  after  1808.  Communities  in  the  southwest,  detached  from 
the  southern  states,  were  growing  up,  in  the  practice  of  slavery,  to 
be  capital  states.  New  states  would  soon  grow  up  in  the  northwest, 
while  as  yet  capita!  stood  aloof,  and  labor  had  not  lifted  the  axe  to 
begin  there  its  endless  but  beneficent  task.  The  fathers  authorized 
congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulation.?  concerning  the 
management  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  admit  new 
states.  So  the  constitution,  while  it  does  not  disturb  or  oifect  the 
system  of  capital  in  slaves,  existing  in  any  state  under  its  own  laws, 
does,  at  the  same  time,  recognize  every  human  being  when  within  any 
exclusive  sphere  of  federal  jurisdiction,  not  as  capital  but  as  a  person. 

What  was  the  action  of  the  fathers  in  congress?  They  admitted 
the  new  states  of  the  southwest  as  capital  states,  because  it  was 
practically  imp()ssible  to  do  otherwise,  and  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  confirmed  in  1789,  they  provided  for  the  organization  and 
admission  of  only  labor  states  in  the  northwest.  They  directed 
fugitives  from  service  to  be  restored  not  as  chattels,  but  as  persons. 
They  awarded  naturalization  to  immigrant  free  laborers,  and  they 
prohibited  the  trade  in  African  labor.  This  disposition  of  the  whole 
subject  was  in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  society,  and,  in  the 
main,  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  seven  northern  states  content- 
edly became  labor  states  by  their  own  acts.  The  six  southern  states, 
with  equal  tranquillity,  and  by  their  own  determination,  remained 
capital  states. 

The  circumstances  which  the  fathers  did  not  clearly  foresee  were 
two,  namely,  the  reinvigoratton  of  slavery,  consequent  on  the 
increased  consumption  of  cotton,  and  the  extension  of  the  national 
domain  across  the  Mississippi,  and  these  occurred  before  1820.  The 
state  of  Louisiana,  formed  on  a  slaveholding  French  settlement, 
within  the  newly  acquired  Louisianian  territory,  had  then  already 
been  admitted  into  the  Union.  There  yet  remained,  however,  a  vast 
region,  which  included  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  together  with  the 
then  unoccupied,  and  even  unnamed,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Arkansas,  a  slaveholding  community,  was  nearly  ready  to  apply, 
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and  Missouri,  another  such  territory,  was  aetualiy  applying  for 
admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  The  existing  capital  states 
seconded  these  applications,  and  claimed  that  the  whole  Louisianian 
territory  was  rightfully  open  to  slavery,  and  to  the  organization  of 
future  slave  states.  The  labor  states  maintained  that  congress  had 
supreme  legislative  power  within  the  domain,  and  could  and  ought 
to  exclude  alavery  there.  The  qnestion  thus  opened  was  one  which 
related  not  at  all  to  slavery  in  the  existing  capital  states.  It  was 
parely  and  simply  a  national  question  whether  the  common  interest 
of  the  whole  republic  required  that  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  .should  become  capital  states,  with  all  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  shivery,  or  be  labor  states,  with  all  the  securities,  benefits, 
and  blessings  of  freedom.  On  the  decision  was  suspended  the  ques- 
tion, as  was  thought,  whether  ultimately  the  interior  of  this  new 
continent  should  be  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  the  exile, 
coming  year  after  year,  and  age  after  age,  voluntarily  from  every 
other  civilized  land,  as  well  as  for  the  children  of  misfortune  in  our 
own,  or  whether,  through  the  renewal  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
those  magnificent  and  luxuriant  regions  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  control  of  capital,  wringing  out  the  fruits  of  the  earth  through 
the  impoverishing  toil  of  negro  slaves.  That  question  of  1820  was 
identically  the  question  of  1860,  so  far  as  principle,  and  even  the 
field  of  ila  application,  was  concerned.  Every  element  of  thecon- 
troversy  now  present  entered  it  then ;  the  rightfulness  or  the  wrong- 
fulness of  slavery  ;  its  effects,  present  and  future;  the  constitutional 
authority  of  congress ;  the  claims  of  the  states  and  of  their  citizens; 
the  nature  of  the  Federal  Union,  whether  it  is  a  compact  between 
the  states,  or  an  independent  government;  the  springs  of  its  powers, 
and  the  ligatures  upon  their  exercise.  Al!  these  were  discussed 
with  zeal  and  ability  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  History 
tells  us,  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  the  Union  reeled  under  the 
vehemence  of  that  great  debate.  Patriotism  took  counsel  from  pru- 
dence, and  enforced  a  settlement  which  has  proved  to  be  not  a  final 
one;  and  which,  as  is  now  seen,  practically  lefl  open  all  the  great 
political  issues  which  were  involved.  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were 
admitted  as  capital  states,  while  labor  obtained,  as  a  reservation,  the 
abridged,  but  yet  comprehensive  field  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Now,  when  the  present  conditions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Louisianian  territory  are  observed,  and  we  see  that  capital  retains 
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undisputed  possession  of  what  it  then  obtained,  while  labor  is  con- 
vulsing the  country  with  so  hard  and  so  prolonged  a  struggle  to 
regjiin  the  lost  equivalent,  which  was  then  guaranteed  to  it  under 
circumstances  of  so  great  solemnity,  we  may  well  desire  not  to  he 
undeceived  if  the  Missouri  compromise  was  indeed  unnecessarily 
accepted  by  the  free  states,  influenced  by  exaggerations  of  the 
dangers  of  disunion.  The  Missouri  debate  disclosed  truths  of  great 
moment  for  ulterior  use : 

1st.  Tiiat  it  is  easy  to  combine  the  capital  states  in  defense  of 
even  external  interests,  while  it  is  hard  to  unite  the  labor  states  in  a 
common  policy, 

2d.  That  the  labor  states  have  a  natural  loyalty  to  the  Union, 
while  the  capital  states  have  a  natural  facility  for  alarming  that  loy- 
alty by  threatening  disunion. 

3d.  That  the  capital  states  do  not  practically  distinguish  between 
legitimate  and  constitutional  resistance  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  common  territories  of  the  Union,  and  unconstitutional  aggression 
against  slavery  established  by  local  laws  in  the  capital  states. 

The  early  political  parties  were  organized  without  reference  to 
slavery.  But  since  1820,  European  questions  have  left  us  practi- 
cally unconcerned.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  invention, 
mining,  manufacture  and  cultivation.  Steam  on  land  and  on  water 
has  quickened  commerce.  The  press  and  the  telegraph  have  attained 
prodigious  activity,  and  the  social  intercourse  between  the  states  and 
their  citizens  has  been  immeasurably  augmented ;  and  consequently 
their  mutual  relations  affecting  slavery  have  been,  for  many  years, 
subjects  of  earnest  and  often  excited  discussion.  It  is  in  my  way 
only  to  show  how  such  disputes  have  operated  on  the  course  of 
politicid  events,  not  to  reopen  them  for  argument  here.  There  was 
a  slave  insurrection  in  Virginia.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  debated, 
and,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  free  states,  rejected  the  system  of 
voluntary  labor.  The  colonization  society  was  established  with 
much  favor  in  the  capital  states.  Emancipation  societies  arose  in 
the  free  states.  South  Carolina  instituted  proceedings  to  nullify 
obnoxious  federal  revenue  laws.  The  capital  states  complained  of 
courts  and  legislatures  in  the  labor  states,  for  interpreting  the  con- 
stitutional provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service,  so  as 
to  treat  them  as  persona,  and  not  property,  and  they  discriminated 
against  colored  persona  of  the  labor  states,  when  they  came  to  the 
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capital  states.  They  denied  in  congress  the  riglit  of  petition,  and 
embarrassed  or  denied  freedom  of  dubate  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Presses,  whieh  undertook  the  defense  of  the  labor  system  in  tlie 
capital  states,  were  suppressed  by  violence,  and  even  in  the  labur 
states  public  assemblages,  convened  to  consider  slavery  fliistions, 
were  dispersed  by  mobs  sympathizing  witii  the  capita!  states. 

The  whig  party,  being  generally  an  opposition  party,  practised 
some  forbearance  toward  the  interest  of  labor.  The  democratic 
party,  not  without  demonstrations  of  dissent,  was  generally  found 
sustaining  the  policy  of  capital.  A  disposition  towards  the  removal 
of  slavery  from  the  presence  of  the  national  capital  appeared  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  democratic  president,  . 
launched  a  prospective  veto  against  the  anticipated  measure.  A 
ilemocratic  congress  bnmght  Texas  into  the  Union,  slipnhiting  prac- 
tically for  its  future  reorganization  in  four  slave  stales.  Mexico  was 
incensed.  War  ensued.  The  labor  states  asked  that  the  Mexican 
law  of  liberty,  which  covered  the  territories  brought  in  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  might  remain  and  be  confirmed.  The  democratic  party 
refused.  The  Missouri  debate  of  1820  recurred  now,  under  circum- 
stances of  heat  and  excitement,  in  relation  to  these  conquests.  Tlics 
defenders  of  labor  took  alarm  lest  the  number  of  new  capital  states 
might  become  so  great  as  to  enable  that  class  of  states  to  dictate  the 
whole  policy  of  the  government;  and  in  case  of  constitutional  resist- 
ance, then  to  form  a  new  slaveholding  confederacy  around  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  By  this  time  the  capital  states  seemed  to  have  become 
fixed  in  a  determination  that  the  federal  government,  and  even  the 
labor  states,  should  recognize  their  slaves,  though  outside  of  the 
slave  states,  and  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
perty of  which  the  master  could  not  be  in  any  way,  or  by  any  autho- 
rity, divested ;  and  the  labor  states  having  become  now  more  essen- 
tially democratic  than  ever  before,  by  reason  of  the  great  development 
of  free  labor,  more  firmly  than  ever  insisted  on  the  constitutional 
doctrine,  that  slaves  voluntarily  carried  by  their  masters  into  the 
common  territories  or  into  labor  states,  are  persons— men. 

Under  the  auspicious  influence  of  a  whig  success,  California  and 
New  Mexico  appeared  before  congress  as  labor  states.  The  capital 
states  refused  to  consent  to  their  admission  into  the  Union;  and 
again  threats  of  disunion  carried  terror  and  consternation  through- 
out the  land.     Another  compromise  wjis  made.     Specific  enactments 
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admitted  Cjilifoniia  as  a  labor  state,  and  remanded  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  to  remain  territoriea,  with  the  right  to  choose  freedom  or 
slavery  when  ripened  into  states,  while  they  gave  new  remedies 
for  the  recaption  of  fugitives  from  service,  and  abolished  the  open 
slave  market  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  These  new  enactments, 
collated  with  the  existing  statutes,  namely,  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the 
Missouri  prohibitory  law  of  1820,  and  the  articles  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion, disposed  by  law  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States.  And  so  the  compromise  of  1850  was  pro- 
nounced a  full,  final,  absolute  and  comprehensive  settlement  of  all 
exi.sttng  and  all  possible  disputes  concerning  slavery  under  the  fede- 
ral authority.  The  two  grciit  parties,  fearful  for  the  Union,  struck 
hands  in  making  and  in  presenting  this  as  an  adjustment,  never 
ai^erwards  to  be  opened,  disturbed  or  even  questioned,  and  the  peo- 
ple accepted  it  by  majorities  unknown  before.  The  new  president, 
chosen  over  an  illustrious  rival,  unequivocally  on  the  ground  of 
greater  ability,  even  if  not  more  reliable  purpose,  to  mamtain  the 
new  treaty  inviolate,  made  haste  to  justify  this  exptctation  when 
^ingress  assembled,     lie  said : 

"  When  tlie  grave  shall  have  dosed  over  all  who  are  now  enJeavoiinj;  ty  meet 
the  obligations  of  duty,  the  year  1850  will  be  recurred  to  aa  a  period  filled  with 
anxiety  and  ftpprehension.  A  successful  ww  has  just  teimmaled,  peace  brought 
with  it  a  great  augmentation  of  territory.  Disturbing  qupstions  aro^e  bearing 
upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  a  portion  of  tJie  contedeiacy,  an<l  involving  the 
<.-ongtitutional  rights  of  the  states.  Sut,  notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion 
and  sentiment,  in  relation  lo  details  and  speciHc  provisions,  the  acquiescence  of 
distinguished  citizens,  whose  devotion  to  the  Union  can  never  be  doubted,  has 
given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institutions,  and  restored  a  senae  of  security  and 
repose  to  the  public  mind  throughout  the  confederacj  Tliat  this  repose  is  to 
suffer  no  shock  during  my  official  term,  if  I  have  the  power  to  avert  it,  those  who 
placed  me  here  may  be  assured." 

Hardly,  however,  had  these  inspiring  sounds  died  away,  through- 
out a  reassured  and  delighted  land,  before  the  national  repose  was 
shocked  again — shocked,  indeed,  aa  it  had  never  before  been,  and 
smitten  this  time  by  a  blow  from  the  very  hand  that  had  just  re- 
leased the  chords  of  the  national  harp  from  their  utterance  of  that 
exalted  symphony  of  peace, 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  long-devoted  reservation  of  labor  and 
freedom,  saved  in  the  iigony  of  national  fear  in  1820,  and  saved 
again  in  the  panic  of  1850,  were  now  to  be  opened  by  congress,  that 
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the  never-ending  course  of  sced-trme  and  harvest  might  begin.  The 
slave  capitalists  of  Missouri,  from  their  own  well-assured  homes  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  their  noble  river,  looked  down  upon  and  cov- 
eted the  fertile  prairies  of  Kansas ;  while  a  sudden  terror  ran  through 
all  the  capital  states,  when  they  saw  a  seeming  certainty  that  at  last 
a  new  labor  state  would  he  built  on  their  western  border,  inevitably 
fraught,  as  they  said,  with  a  near  or  remote  abolition  of  slavery. 
"What  could  be  done?  Congress  could  hai-dly  be  expected  to  inter- 
vene directly  for  their  safety  so  soon  after  the  ci>mproniise  of  1850. 
The  labor  hive  of  the  free  states  was  distant — the  wa}'  new,  unknown 
and  not  without  perils.  Misaouri  was  near  and  watchful,  and  held 
the  keys  of  the  gates  of  Kansas.  She  might  seize  the  new  and 
smiling  territory  by  surprii'.e,  if  only  congress  would  remove  the 
barrier  established  in  1820.  The  conjuncture  was  favorable.  Clay 
and  Webster,  the  distinguished  citizens  whose  unquestionable  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  was  manifested  by  their  acquiescence  in  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  had  gone  down  already  into  their  honored  graves. 
The  labor  states  had  dismissed  many  of  their  representatives  here 
for  too  great  fidelity  to  freedom,  and  too  great  distrust  of  the  efficacy 
of  that  new  bond  of  peace,  and  had  replaced  them  with  partisans 
■who  were  only  timid,  but  not  unwilling.  The  democratic  president 
and  congress  hesitated,  but  not  long.  They  revised  the  last  great 
compromise,  and  found,  with  delighted  surprise,  that  it  was  so  far 
from  confirming  the  law  of  freedom  of  1820,  that,  on  the  other  band, 
it  exactly  provided  for  the  abrogation  of  that  venerated  statute ;  nay, 
that  the  compromise  itself  actually  killed  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri 
law,  and  devolved  on  congress  the  duty  of  removing  the  lifeless 
letter  from  the  national  code.  The  deed  was  done.  The  new  enact- 
ment not  only  repealed  the  Misaouri  prohibition  of  slavery,  but  it 
pronounced  the  people  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  perfectly  free  to 
establish  freedom  or  slavery,  and  pledged  congress  to  admit  them  in 
due  time  as  states,  either  of  capital  or  of  labor,  into  the  Union. 
The  whig  representatives  of  the  capita!  states,  in  an  hour  of  strange 
bewilderment,  concurred;  and  the  whig  party  instantly  went  down, 
never  to  rise  again.  Democrats  seceded,  and  stood  aloof;  the  coun- 
try was  confounded ;  and,  amid  the  perplexities  of  the  hour,  a 
republican  party  was  seen  gathering  itself  together  with  much  earn- 
estness, but  with  little  show  of  organization,  to  rescue,  if  it  were  not 
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now  too  lute,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  labor,  so  unexpectedly  atidl 
grievously  imperiled  in  the  territories  of  tlie  United  States. 

I  will  not  linger  over  the  sequel.  The  popular  sovereignty  of 
Kansas  proved  to  be  the  state  sovereignty  of  Missouri,  not  only  in 
the  persons  of  the  rulers,  but  even  in  the  letter  of  an  arbitrary  and 
cruel  code.  The  perfect  freedom  proved  to  be  a  hateful  and  intoler- 
able bondage.  From  1855  to  1860,  Kansas,  sustained  and  encou- 
raged only  by  the  republican  party,  has  been  engaged  in  successive 
and  ever-varying  struggles,  which  have  taxed  all  her  virtue,  wisdom, 
moderation,  energies,  and  resources,  and  often  even  her  physical 
strength  and  martial  courage,  to  save  herself  from  being  betrayed 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  Nebraska,  though  choosing  free- 
dom, is,  through  the  direct  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  over- 
riding her  own  M'ill,  held  as  a  slave  territory ;  and  New  Mexico 
has  relapsed  voluntarily  into  the  practice  of  slavery,  from  which  she 
had  redeemed  herself  while  she  yet  remained  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
republic.  Meantime  the  democratic  party,  advancing  from  the 
ground  of  popular  sovereignty  as  far  as  that  ground  is  from  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  now  stands  on  the  position  that  both  territoriai 
governments  and  congress  are  incompetent  to  legislate  against  slavery 
in  the  territories,  while  they  are  not  only  competent,  but  are  obliged, 
■when  it  is  necessary,  to  legislate  for  its  protection  there. 

In  this  new  and  extreme  position  the  democratic  party  now  masks 
itself  behind  the  battery  of  the  supreme  court,  as  if  it  were  possibly 
a  true  construction  of  the  constitution,  that  the  power  of  deciding 
practically  forever  between  freedom  and  slavery  in  a  portion  of  the 
continent  far  exceeding  all  that  is  yet  organized,  should  be  renounced 
by  congress,  which  alone  possesses  any  legislative  authority,  and 
should  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  court  which  can  only  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  great  question  collaterally,  in  a  private  action  between 
individuals,  and  which  action  the  constitution  will  not  suffer  the  court 
to  entertain,  if  it  involves  twenty  dollars  of  money,  without  the 
overruling  intervention  of  a  jury  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of 
the  neighborhood  where  the  litigation  arises.  The  independent,  ever- 
renewed,  and  ever-recurring  representative  parliament,  diet,  congress, 
or  legislature,  is  the  one  chief,  paramount,  essential,  indispensable 
institution  in  a  republic.  Even  liberty,  guaranteed  by  organic  law, 
yet  if  it  be  held  by  other  tenure  than  the  guardian  care  of  such  a 
representative  popular  assembly,  ia  but  precariously  maintained, 
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while  slavery,  enforced  by  an  irresponsible  judicial  tribunal,  ia  the 
<M>mpletest  possible  development  of  despotiam. 

Did  ever  the  annala  of  any  government  show  a  more  rapid  or 
jnore  complete  departure  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  its  foundere? 
Did  ever  the  government  of  a  great  empire,  founded  on  the  rights 
■of  human  labor,  slide  away  so  fast  and  so  far,  and  moor  itself  so 
tenaciously  on  the  basis  of  capital,  and  that  capital  invested  in  labor- 
ing men  ?  Did  ever  a  free  representative  legislature,  invested  with 
powers  so  great,  and  with  the  guardianship  of  rights  so  important, 
of  trusts  so  sacred,  of  interests  so  precious,  and  of  hopes. at  once  so 
noble  and  so  comprehensive,  surrender  and  renounce  them  all  so 
nnneeessarily,  so  unwisely,  so  fatally,  and  so  ingloriously?  If  it  be 
true,  as  every  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  every  precept  of  political 
■experience  teaches  us,  that 

"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumuUtes,  and  men  decay  ;" 
then  where  in  Ireland,  in  Itiily,  in  Poland,  or  in  Hungary,  has  any 
ruler  prepared  for  a  generous  and  confiding  people  disappointments, 
<lisasters,  and  calamities  equal  to  those  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  holds  now  suspended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
<»ntjnent  of  North  America? 

Citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  sub- 
verted the  free  republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  opened  it  to  slavery  and 
the  African  slave  ti'ade,  and  held  it  in  that  condition  waiting  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  until  its  sovereignty  was  restored  by  a 
■combination  of  sister  republics  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  and 
apprehensive  of  similar  subversion.  Other  citizens  reopened  the 
foreign  slave  trade  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  treaties ;  and,  after 
41  suspension  of  that  shameful  traffic  for  fifty  years,  savage  Africans 
iiave  been  once  more  landed  on  our  shores  and  distributed,  unre- 
claimed and  with  impunity,  among  our  plantations. 

For  this  policy,  so  far  as  the  government  has  sanctioned  it,  the 
/lemocratic  party  avows  itself  responsible.  Everywhere  complaint 
against  it  is  denounced,  and  its  opponents  proscribed.  When  Kan- 
sas was  writhing  under  the  wounds  of  incipient,  servile  war,  because 
of  her  resistance,  the  democratic  press  deridingly  said,  "Let  her 
Weed."  Official  integrity  has  been  cause  for  rebuke  and  punish- 
ment, when  it  resisted  frauds  designed  to  promote  the  extension  of 
slavery.    Throughout  the  whole  republic  there  is  not  one  knowa 
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dissenter  from  that  poli;;y  remaiiiing  in  place,  if  within  reach  of  tlie 
executive  arm.  Nor  over  the  face  of  the  whole  world  is  there  to  be 
found  one  representative  of  our  country  who  is  not  an  apologist  for 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

It  is  in  America  that  these  things  have  happened.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  era  of  the  world's  greatest  progress,  and  whili! 
all  mitions  but  ourselvts  have  been  either  abridging  or  altogether 
suppressing  commerce  in  men  ;  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Eus- 
sian  serf  is  emancipated,  and  the  Georgian  captive,  the  Nubian  pnso- 
ner,  and  the  Abyssinian  savage  are  lifted  up  to  freedom  by  the 
successor  of  Mohammed,  The  world,  prepossessed  in  our  behalf  hy 
our  early  devotion  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  as  no  nation  ever 
before  engaged  its  respect  and  sympathies,  asks,  in  wonder  and 
amazement,  what  all  this  demoralization  means  ?  It  has  an  excuse 
better  than  the  world  can  imagine,  better  than  we  are  generally  con- 
scious of  ourselves — a  virtuous  excuse.  We  have  loved  not  free- 
dom so  much  less,  but  the  Union  of  our  country  so  much  more. 
We  have  been  made  to  believe,  from  time  to  time,  that  in  a  crisis 
both  of  these  precious  institutions  could  not  be  saved  together,  and 
therefore  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  surrendered  safeguards  of 
freedom  to  propitiate  the  loyalty  of  capital,  and  stay  its  hands  from 
doing  violence  to  the  Union.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  a  mystery  to  ourselves.  Prescience,  indeed,  is  not 
given  to  statesmen ;  but  we  are  without  excuse  when  we  fail  to 
apprehend  the  logic  of  current  events.  Let  parties  or  the  govern- 
ment choose  or  do  what  they  may,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  prefer  the  wealth  of  the  few  to  the  liberty  of  the  many,  capi- 
tal to  labor,  African  slaves  to  white  freemen,  in  the  national  territo- 
ries and  in  future  states.  That  question  has  never  been  distinctly 
recognized  or  acted  on  hy  them.  The  republican  party  embodies  the 
popular  protest  and  reaction  against  a  policy  which  has  been  fastened 
upon  the  nation  by  surprise,  and  which  its  reason  and  conscience, 
concurring  with  the  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind,  condemn. 

The  choice  of  the  nation  is  now  between  the  democratic  party  and 
the  republican  party.  Its  principles  and  policy  are,  therefore,  justly 
and  even  necessarily  examined.  I  know  of  only  one  policy  which 
it  has  adopted  or  avowed,  namely,  the  saving  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  if  possible,  hy  constitutional  and  lawful  means,  from 
being  homes  for  slavery  and  polygamy.     Who,  that  considers  where 
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this  ntition  exists,  of  what  races  it  is  composed,  in  whiit  age  of  the 
■world  it  acts  its  part  on  the  public  stage,  and  what  are  its  predomi- 
nant inslitulions,  customs,  habits  and  sentiments,  doubts  that  t)ie 
republican  party  can  and  will,  if  unwaveringly  faithful  to  that  policy, 
and  just  and  loyal  in  all  beside,  carry  it  into  triumphal  succe.'^s?  To 
doubt  is  to  be  uncertain  whether  civilization  ciin  improve  or  Christi- 
anity save  mankind. 

I  may,  perhai)B,  infer  from  the  necessity  of  the  ciise,  that  it  will,  in 
all  courtit  and  places,  stand  by  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  will  maiiitjiin  the  constitutional  rights  of  freemen  every- 
where; that  it  will  favor  the  speedy  improvement  of  the  public 
domain  by  homestead  laws,  and  will  encourage  mining,  manufacture 
and  internal  commerce,  with  needful  connections  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  states — for  all  theseareimportant  interests  of  freedom. 
For  all  the  rest,  the  national  emergencies,  not  individual  influences, 
must  determine,  as  society  goes  on,  the  policy  and  character  of  the 
republican  party.  Already  bearing  its  part  in  legislation  and  m 
treaties,  it  feels  the  necessity  of  being  practical  in  its  care  of  the 
national  health  and  life,  while  it  leaves  metaphysical  speculation  to 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  the  ennobling  science  of  political 
philosophy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  subjects,  or  rather  before  fully  reaching 
them,  the  republican  party  encounters,  unexpectedly,  a  new  and 
potential  issue — one  prior,  and  therefore  paramount  to  all  others,  one 
of  national  life  and  death.  Just  as  if  so  much  had  not  been  already 
conceded — nay,  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  ever  been  conceded  to 
the  interest  of  capital  invested  in  men,  we  hear  menaces  of  disunion, 
louder,  more  distinct,  more  emphatic,  than  ever,  with  the  condition 
annexed,  that  they  shall  be  executed  the  moment  that  a  republican 
administration,  though  constitutionally  elected,  shall  assume  the 
government. 

I  do  not  certainly  know  that  the  people  are  prepared  to  call  such 
an  administration  to  power.  I  know  only,  that  through  a  succession 
of  floods  which  never  greatly  excite,  and  ebbs  which  never  entirely 
discourage  me,  the  volume  of  republicanism  rises  continually  higher 
and  higher.  They  are  probably  wise,  whose  apprehensions  admon- 
ish them  that  it  is  already  strong  enough  for  effect. 

Hitherto  the  republican  party  has  been  content  with  one  self- 
interrogatory — how  many  votes  can  it  c:ist?     These  threats  enforce 
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another — has  it  (letermination  enough  to  cast  them?  This  latter 
question  touches  its  spirit  and  pride.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that, 
as  it  has  hitherto  practised  self-denial  in  ao  many  other  forms,  it  will 
in  this  emergency  lay  aside  all  impatience  of  temper,  together  with 
all  ambition,  and  will  consider  these  extraordinary  declamations  seri- 
ously and  with  a  just  moderation.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
<lemonstrate  that  they  are  unconstitutional,  and  equally  idle  to  show 
that  the  responsibility  for  disunion  attempted  or  effected,  must  rest, 
not  with  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  constitutional  authority,  main- 
tain the  government,  but  with  those  who  unconstitutionally  engage 
in  the  mad  work  of  subverting  it^ 

What  are  the  excuses  for  these  menaces?  They  resolve  them- 
selves into  this,  that  the  republican  party  in  the  north  is  hostile  to 
the  south.  But  it  already  is  proved  to  be  a  majority  in  the  north; 
it  is  therefore  practically  the  people  of  the  north.  Will  it  not  still 
be  the  same  north  that  has  forborne  with  you  so  long  and  conceded 
to  you  so  much?  Can  you  justly  assume  that  affection  which  has 
been  so  complying,  can  all  at  once  change  to  hatred  intense  and 
inexorable? 

You  say  that  the  republican  party  is  a  sectional  one.  Is  the 
democratic  party  less  sectional?  Is  it  easier  for  ns  to  bear  your 
sectional  sway  than  for  you  to  bear  ours?  Is  it  unreasonable  that 
for  once  we  should  alternate?  But  is  the  republican  party  sectional  ? 
Not  unless  the  democratic  party  is.  The  republican  party  prevails 
in  the  house  of  representatives  sometimes ;  the  democratic  party  in 
the  senate  always.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  most  proscriptive? 
Come,  come,  come,  if  you  will,  into  the  free  states,  into  the  state  of 
New  York,  anywhere  from  lake  Erie  to  Sag  Harbor,  among  my 
neighbors  in  the  Owasco  valley,  hold  your  conventions,  nominate 
your  candidates,  address  the  people,  submit  to  them  fully,  earnestly, 
eloquently,  all  your  complaints  and  grievances  of  northern  disloy- 
alty, oppression,  perfidy;  keep  nothing  back,  speak  just  as  freely 
and  loudly  there  as  you  do  here ;  you  will  have  hospitable  welcfimes, 
and  appreciating  audiences,  with  ballot-boxes  open  for  all  the  votes 
you  can  win.  Are  you  less  sectional  than  this?  Extend  to  us  the 
same  privileges,  and  I  will  engage  that  you  will  very  soon  have  in 
the  south  im  many  republicans  as  we  have  democrats  in  the  north. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  test  of  nationality  than  the  accidental 
location  of  parties.     Our  policy  of  Jabor  in  the  territories  was  not 
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.sectional  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  republic.  Its  nature  inheres. 
It  will  be  national  again,  during  the  third  forty  years,  and  forever 
-afterwards.  It  is  not  wise  and  beneficent  for  us  alone  or  injurious 
to  you  alone.     Ite  effects  are  equal,  and  the  same  for  as  ail. 

You  accuse  the  republican  party  of  ulterior  and  secret  designs. 
How  can  a  party  that  counts  its  votes  in  this  land  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  any  secret  designs? 
Who  is  the  conjurer,  and  where  are  the  hidden  springs  by  which  he 
■can  control  its  uncongregated  and  widely -dispersed  mas-ses,  and 
direct  them  to  objects  unseen  and  purposes  unavowed?  But  what 
are  these  hidden  purpo.ses?  You  name  only  one.  That  one  is  to 
introduce  negro  equality  among  you.  Supjiose  we  had  the  power 
to  change  your  scicia!  system:  what  warrant  have  you  for  supposing 
that  we  should  carry  negro  equality  there?  We  know,  and  we  will 
5how  you,  if  you  will  only  give  heed,  that  what  our  system  of  labor 
works  out,  wherever  it  works  out  anything,  is  the  equality  of  white 
men.  The  laborer  in  the  free  states,  no  matter  how  humble  his 
occupation,  is  a  white  man,  and  he  is  politically  the  equal  of  hia 
employer.  Eighteen  of  our  thirty-three  states  are  free-labor  states. 
They  are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Miimesota,  Iowa,  Cslifornia, 
and  Oregon.  I  do  not  array  them  iu  contrast  with  the  capital  states. 
I  am  no  assailant  of  states.  All  of  the  states  are  parcels  of  my  own 
country — the  best  of  them  not  so  wise  and  great  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
hereafter  be;  the  state  least  developed  and  perfected  among  them  all 
is  wiser  and  better  than  any  foreign  state  I  know.  Is  it  then  in  any, 
and  in  which,  of  the  states  I  have  named  that  negro  equality  offends 
the  white  man's  pride?  Throughout  the  wide  world,  where  is  the 
state  where  class  and  caste  are  so  utterly  extinguished  as  they  are  in 
each  and  every  one  of  them  ?  Let  the  European  immigrant,  who 
-avoids  the  African  as  if  his  skin  exhaled  conbigion,  answer.  You 
find  him  always  in  the  state  where  labor  is  ever  free.  Did  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  Henry,  when  they  implored  you  to  relinquish 
jour  system  and  accept  the  one  we  have  adopted,  propose  to  sink 
you  down  to  the  level  of  the  African,  or  was  it  their  desire  to  exalt 
all  white  men  to  a  common  political  elevation? 

But  we  do  not  seek  to  force,  or  even  to  intrude,  our  system  on  you. 
We  are  excluded  justly,  wisely  and  contentedly  from  all  political 

Vol.  IV.  "so 
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power  and  responsibility  in  your  ea])ita]  states.  You  are  sovereigu 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  witliin  your  own  borders,  as  we  are  on  the 
same  subject  within  our  borders.  It  is  well  and  wisely  so  arranged. 
Use  your  authority  to  maintain  what  system  you  please.  We  are 
not  distrustful  of  the  result.  We  have  wisely,  as  we  think,  exercised 
ours  to  protect  and  perfect  the  manhood  of  the  members  of  the  state. 
The  whole  sovereignty  upon  domestic  concerns  within  the  Union,  is 
divided  between  us  by  unmistakable  boundaries.  You  have  your 
fifteen  distinct  parts;  we  eighteen  parts,  equally  distinct.  Each 
must  be  maintained  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  preserved.  If 
ours  shall  be  assailed,  within  or  without,  by  any  enemy,  or  for  any 
cause,  and  we  shall  have  need,  we  shall  expect  you  to  defend  it.  If 
yours  shall  be  so  as.'iailed,  in  the  emergency,  no  matter  what  the  cause 
or  the  pretext,  or  who  the  foe,  we  shall  defend  your  sovereignty  ii.s 
the  equivalent  of  our  own.  We  cannot,  indeed,  accept  yoursysiem 
of  capital  or  its  ethies.  That  would  be  to  surrender  and  subvertour 
own,  which  we  esteem  to  be  better.  Besides,  if  we  could,  wliatneed 
for  any  division  into  states  at  all?  You  are  equally  at  liberty  to 
reject  our  system  and  its  ethics,  and  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
your  own  by  all  the  forces  of  persuasion  and  argument.  We  must, 
indeed,  mutually  discuss  hoth  systems.  All  the  world  discusses  all 
systems.  Especially  must  we  discuss  them  since  we  have  to  decide 
as  a  nation  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  engraft  on  the  new  and 
future  states  growing  up  in  the  great  public  domain.  Discussion, 
then,  being  unavoidable,  what  could  be  more  wise  than  to  conduct 
it  with  mutual  toleration  and  in  a  fraternal  spirit? 

Yon  complain  that  republicans  discourse  too  boldly  and  directly, 
when  they  express  with  coniidence  their  belief  that  the  system  of 
labor  will,  in  the  end,  be  universally  accepted  by  the  capital  states, 
acting  for  themselves  and  in  conformity  with  their  own  constitutions, 
while  they  sanction  too  unreservedly  books  designed  to  advocate 
emancipation.  But  surely  you  can  hardly  expect  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  the  political  parties  of  the  nation  to  maintain  a  censorship 
of  the  press  or  of  debate.  Would  you  yourselves  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  censorship  as  a  permanent  institution?  The 
theory  of  our  system  is,  that  error  of  opinion  may  in  all  cases  safely 
be  tolerated  where  reason  is  leftfree  to  combat  it.  Will  it  be  claimed 
that  more  of  moderation  and  tenderness  in  debate  are  exhibited  on 
your  side  of  the  great  argument  than  on  our  own  ?     We  all  learned 
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our  polemics,  as  well  as  our  principles,  from  a  common  master.  We 
are  sure  that  we  do  not,  on  our  side,  exceed  his  lessons  and  example. 
Thomas  Jefferson  addressed  Dr.  Priee,  an  Englishman,  concerning 
his  treatise  on  emancipation  in  America,  in  this  fashion : 

"Southward  of  the  Chesapeake  your  book  will  find  but  few  readers  concurring 
with  it  in  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  From  tJie  nioulh  lo  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake,  tlie  bulk  of  the  people  will  approve  it  in  theory,  and  it  will  find  a 
respectable  minority  ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice — a  minority  which,  for  weiglit 
and  worth  of  character,  preponderates  against  the  greater  number  who  liave  not. 
tJie  courage  to  divest  their  families  of  a  properly  which,  however,  keeps  their 
consciences  unquiet.  Northward  of  the  Chesapeake  you  may  find  here  and  there 
an  opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  may  find  here  and  there  a  robbei'  or  a  mur- 
derer ;  but  in  no  greater  number."  ****:'  This  (Virginia)  is  the  next 
state  to  which  we  may  turn  our  eyes  for  the  interesting  spectacle  of  justice  in  con- 
flict with  avarice  and  oppression— a  conflict  wliere  tlie  sacJ'ed  side  is  gaining  daily 
new  recruits  from  the  influx  into  office  of  young  men,  grown  and  growing  np." 
**«««**i.gg  ijyi^  then,  discouraged.  What  you  have  written  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  could  you  still  trouble  yourself  about  our  welfare,  no 
man  is  mora  able  to  help  the  laboring  side.'" 

You  see  that  whether  we  go  for  or  against  slavery  anywhere,  we 
must  follow  southern  guides.  You  may  change  your  pilots  with  the 
winds  or  the  currents,  but  we,  whose  nativity,  reckoned  under  the, 
north  star,  has  rendered  us  somewhat  superstitious,  must  be  excused 
for  con-.tiincy  in  following  the  guidance  of  those  who  framed  the 
national  shij)  and  gave  us  the  chart  for  its  noble  voyage. 

A  profound  respect  and  a  friendly  regard  for  the  vice-president  of 
the  United  State-J,  has  induced  me  to  weigh  carefully  the  testimony 
he  has  given  on  thesubjeetof  the  hostility  agiiinst  the  south,  imputed 
to  the  republican  party,  as  derived  from  the  rehttions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  parties  at  this  capital.  He  says  that  he  has  seen 
here  in  the  representatives  of  the  lower  southern  states  a  moat  reso- 
lute and  earnest  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  republican  party ;  that  he 
perceives  a  sensible  loss  of  that  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  that  feel- 
ing of  loyalty,  together  with  that  love  for  a  common  country,  which 
are  at  last  the  surest  cement  of  the  Union ;  so  that,  in  the  present 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  he  is  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  that 
we  are  dissolving  week  by  week  and  month  by  month;  that  the 
threads  are  gradually  fretting  themselve-s  asunder;  and  a  stranger 
mijjht  suppose  that  the  executive  of  the  United  States  was  the  pre- 
sident of  two  hostile  republics.     It  is  not  for  me  to  raise  a  doubt 
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upon  the  correctness  of  tbis  dark  picture,  so  fur  as  the  southern 
groups  upon  the  canvas  are  concerned,  but  I  must  be  indulged  in 
the  opinion  that  I  can  pronounce  as  accurately  conccrningthe  notth- 
ern  or  repubhcan  representatives  here  as  any  one.  I  know  their 
pubhc  haunts  and  their  private  ways.  We  are  not  a  hostile  republic 
or  representatives  of  one.  We  confer  together,  but  only  as  the 
organs  of  every  party  do  and  must  do  in  a  political  system  wliich 
ohligea  us  to  act  sometimes  as  parti.sans,  while  it  requires  us  always 
to  be  patriots  and  statesmen.  Diiferences  of  opinion,  even  on  Ihe 
subject  of  slavery,  with  us  are  political,  not  social  or  personal,  dif- 
ferences. There  is  not  one  diaunionist  or  disloyalist  among  us  jdl. 
We  are  altogether  unconscious  of  any  proce.«s  of  dissolution  going 
on  among  us  or  around  us.  We  have  never  been  more  patient,  ;ind 
never  h)ved  the  representatives  of  other  sections  more  than  now. 
We  hear  the  same  testimony  for  the  people  around  us  here,  who, 
though  in  the  very  centre  where  the  bolt  of  disunion  must  fali  first 
and  with  most  fearful  effect,  seem  less  disturbed  now  than  ever 
before.  We  bear  the  same  testimony  for  a!!  the  districts  and  stales 
■we  represent.  The  people  of  the  north  are  not  enemies,  but  friends 
and  brethren  of  the  south,  faithful  and  true  as  in  the  days  when 
death  has  dealt  his  arrows  promiscuously  among  them  on  common 
bafle-fields  of  freedom. 

We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  here  to  dwell  on  any  evidence  of  a 
xlifferent  temper  in  the  south  ;  but  we  sliall  be  content  with  express- 
ing our  belief  that  hostility  that  is  not  designedly  provoked,  and  that 
■cannot  provoke  retaliation,  is  an  anomniy  that  must  be  traced  to 
■casual  excitements,  which  cannot  perpetuate  alienation. 

A  canvass  for  a  presidential  election,  in  some  respects  more  impor- 
tant perhaps  than  any  since  1800,  has  recently  begun.  The  house 
of  representatives  was  to  be  organized  by  a  majoriiy,  while  no  party 
■could  cast  more  than  a  plurality  of  votes.  Tlie  glix)m  of  tLe  late 
tragedy  in  Virginia  rested  on  the  capitol  from  the  day' when  congress 
assembled.  While  the  two  great  political  partius  were  peacefully, 
lawfully  and  constitutionally,  though  zealously,  conducting  the  great 
national  issue  between  free  labor  and  capital  labor  for  the  territories 
to  its  proper  solution,  through  the  trials  of-the  ballot,  ojjeniting 
<lirectly  or  indirectlyon  the  various  department*  of  thegovernment, 
a  band  of  exceptional  men,  contemptuous  equally  of  that  great 
question  and  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and  impatient  of  the 
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constitution  ill  system  wliich  confines  the  citizens  of  every  stat«  to 
political  action  by  suffragt',  in  orgiinized  parties  within  their  own 
borders,  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  tb  em  pelves,  and  exas- 
perated by  grievances  and  wrongs  that  some  of  them  had  suffered  by 
inroads  of  armed  propagandists  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  unlawful  as 
their  own  retaliation  was,  attempted  to  subvert  slavery  in  Virginia 
by  conspirar.y,  ambush,  invasion  and  force.  The  method  we  have 
adopted,  of  appealing  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  people, 
to  be  pronounced  by  suifrage,  is  the  oidy  one  by  wbich  free  govern- 
ment can  be  maintained  anywhere,  and  the  only  one  as  yet  devised 
wbich  is  in  marked  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
While  generous  and  charitable  natures  will  probably- concede  that 
John  Brown  and  his  associates  acted  on  earnest  though  fatally  erro- 
neous convictions,  yet  all  good  citizens  will  nevertheless  agree  that 
this  attempt  to  execute  an  unlawful  purpose  in  Virginia  by  invasion, 
involving  servile  war,  was  an  act  of  sedition  and  treason,  and  crimi- 
nal in  just  the  extent  that  it  affected  the  public  peace  and  was 
destructive  of  human  happiness  and  human  life.  It  is  a  painful 
reflection  that,  after  so  long  an  experience  of  the  beneficent  working 
of  our  system  as  we  have  enjoyed,  we  have  had  these  new  illustra- 
tions in  Kansas  and  Virginia  of  the  existence  among  us  of  a  cla&sof 
men  so  misguided  and  so  desperate  as  to  seek  to  enforce  their  peculiar 
principles  by  the  aword,  drawing  after  it  a  need  for  the  further  illus- 
tration by  their  punishment  of  that  great  moral  tr\ith,  especially 
applicable  in  a  republic,  that  they  who  take  up  the  sword  as  a  wea- 
pon of  controversy,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  In  the  latter  ease, 
the  lamented  deaths  of  so  many  citizens,  slain  from  an  ambush  and 
by  surprise — all  the  more  lamentable  because  they  were  innocent 
victims  of  a  frenzy  kindled  without  their  agency,  in  far  distant  fires — 
the  deaths  even  of  the  offenders  themselves,  pitiable,  although  neces- 
sary and  just,  because  they  acted  under  delirium,  which  blinded  their 
judgments  to  the  real  nature  of  their  criminal  enterprise;  the  alarm 
and  consternation  naturally  awakened  throughout  the  country, 
exciting,  for  the  moment,  the  fear  that  our  whole  system,  with  all  its. 
securities  for  life  and  liberty,  was  coming  to  an  end— a  fear  none  the 
more  endurable  because  continually  aggravated  by  new  chimeras  to 
which  the  great  lending  event  lent  an  air  of  probability  ;  surely  all 
these  constituted  a  sum  of  public  misery,  which  ought  to  have  satis- 
iifid  the  most  morbid  appetite  for  social  horrors.     But,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  the  Salem  witclicraft,  and  the  New  York 
colonial  negro  jilot,  so  now  ;  the  originsil  actors  were  swiftly  followed 
by  another  and  kindred  class,  who  sought  to  prolong  and  widen  the 
public  distress  by  attempting  to  direct  the  indignation  which  it  had 
excited,  against  parties  guiltless  equally  of  complicity  and  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  offenders. 

Posterity  will  decide  in  all  the  recent  cases  where  political  respon- 
sibility for  public  disasters  must  fall ;  and  posterity  will  give  little 
heed  to  our  interested  instructions.  It  was  not  until  the  gloomy 
reigu  of  Domitian  had  ended,  and  liberty  and  virtue  had  found 
assured  refuge  under  the  sway  of  the  milder  Nerva,  that  the  histo- 
rian arase  whose  narrative  of  that  period  of  tyranny  and  terror  has 
been  accepted  by  mankind. 

The  republican  party  being  thus  vindicated  against  the  charge  of 
hostility  to  the  south  which  has  been  offered  in  excuse  for  the 
menaces  of  unconstitutional  resistance  in  the  event  of  its  success,  I 
feel  well  assured  that  it  will  sustain  me  in  meeting  them  in  the 
spirit  of  the  defender  of  the  English  commonwealth  : 

"  Surely  tJiey  that  shall  boast  as  we  do  to  be  a  free  nation,  and  having  the 
power,  shall  not  also  have  the  courage  to  remove,  constitutionally,  every  gov- 
ernor, whetlier  he  be  the  supreme  or  subordinate,  may  please  their  fancy  with  a 
ridiculous  and  painted  freedom,  fit  to  ooaen  babies,  but  are,  indeed,  under  tyranny 
and  servitude,  as  wanting  that  power,  which  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty, 
to  dispose  of  and  economize  in  the  land  which  God  hath  given  them,  of  members 
of  family  in  their  own  home  and  free  inheritance.  Without  which  natural  and 
esaential  power  of  a  free  nation,  though  bearing  their  heads,  they  can,  in  due 
esteem,  be  thought  no  better  than  slaves  and  vassals  bom  in  the  tenure  and  oecu- 
pation  of  another  inheriting  lord,  whose  government,  though  not  illegal  or  intol- 
erable, hangs  on  them  as  a  lordly  scourge,  aot  as  a  free  government." 

The  republican  party  knows,  as  the  whole  country  will  ultimately 
come  to  understand,  that  the  noblest  objects  of  national  life  must 
perish,  if  that  life  itself  shall  be  lost,  and,  therefore,  it  will  accept 
the  issue  tendered.  It  will  take  up  the  word  Union,  which  others 
are  so  willing  to  renounce,  and,  combining  it  with  that  other  glori- 
ous thought.  Liberty,  which  has  been  its  inspiration  so  long,  it  will 
move  firmly  onward,  with  the  motto  inscribed  on  its  banner, 
"  Union  and  Liberty,  come  what  may,  in  victory  as  in  defeat,  in 
power  as  out  of  power,  now  and  forever." 

If  the  republican  party  maintain  the  Union,  who  and  what  party 
is  to  assail  it?     Only  the  democratic  party,  for  there  is  no  other. 
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Will  the  democratic  party  lake  up  t!ie  assault?  The  menaces  of 
disunion  are  made,  though  not  in  its  name,  yet  in  its  behalf.  It 
must  avow  or  disavow  them.  I\s  silence,  thu.'i  far,  is  portentous, 
but  is  not  alarming.  The  effect  of  the  intimidation,  if  successful, 
would  be  to  continue  the  rule  of  the  democratic  party,  though  a 
minority,  by  terror.  It  ceitainly  ought  to  need  no  more  than  this 
bJ  secure  the  succesw  of  the  republican  party.  If,  indeed,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  democratic  party  must  rule  by  terror,  instead  of 
ruling  through  conceded  public  confidence,  then  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  from  power  too  soon.  Ruling  on  that 
odious  principie,  it  could  not  long  save  either  the  constitution  or 
public  liberty.  But  I  shall  not  believe  the  democratfc  party  will 
consent  to  stand  in  this  position,  though  it  does,  through  the  action 
of  its  representatives,  seem  to  cover  and  sustain  those  who  threaten 
disunion.  I  know  the  democracy  of  the  north.  I  know  them  now 
in  their  waning  strength.  I  do  not  know  a  possible  disunionist 
among  them  all.  I  believe  they  will  be  as  faithful  to  the  Union 
now  as  they  were  in  the  bygone  days  when  their  ranks  were  full, 
and  their  challenge  to  the  combat  was  always  the  war-cry  of  victorv. 
But,  if  it  shall  prove  otherwise,  then  the  world  will  all  the  sooner 
know  that  every  party  in  this  country  must  stand  on  Union  ground ; 
that  the  American  people  will  sustain  no  party  that  is  not  capable 
of  making  a  sacrifice  of  its  ambition  on  the  altar  of  the  country ; 
that  although  a  party  may  have  never  so  much  of  prestige,  and 
never  such  traditional  merit,  yet,  if  it  be  lacking  in  the  one  virtue 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  all  its  advantages  will  be  unavaihng;  and 
then  obnoxious  as,  through  long-cherished  and  obstinate  prejudices, 
the  republican  party  is  in  the  capita!  states,  yet  even  there  it  will 
advance  like  an  army  with  banners,  winning  the  favor  of  the  whole 
people,  and  it  will  be  armed  with  the  national  confidence  and  sup- 
port, when  it  shall  be  found  the  only  party  that  defends  and  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Those  who  seek  to  awaken  the  terrors  of  disunion  seem  to  me  to 
have  too  hastily  considered  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to 
make  their  attempt.  Who  believes  that  a  republican  administration 
and  congress  could  practise  tyranny  under  a  constitution  which 
interposes  so  many  checks  as  ours  ?  Yet  that  tyranny  mu3t  not  oidy 
be  practised,  but  must  be  intolerable,  and  there  must  be  no  remain- 
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ing  Lope  for  constitutional  relief,  before  forcible  resistance  can  find 
ground  to  stand  on  anywhere. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  acting  in  conformity  with  th& 
constitiition,  are  the  supreme  tribunal  to  try  and  determine  all  poli- 
tical issues.  They  are  as  competent  to  decide  the  issues  of  to-day  113 
they  have  been  heretofore  to  decide  the  issues  of  other  days.  They 
can  reconsider  hereafter,  and  reverse,  if  need  be,  the  judgment  they 
shall  pronounce  to-day,  as  they  have  more  than  once  reconsidered 
and  reversed  their  judgments  in  former  times.  It  needs  no  revolu- 
tion to  correct  any  error,  or  prevent  any  danger,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Nor  is  any  new  or  special  cause  for  revolution  likely  to  occur 
under  a  republican  administration.  We  are  engaged  in  no  new 
transaction,  not  even  in  a  new  dispute.  Our  fathers  undertook  a 
great  work  for  themselves,  for  ua,  and  for  our  successors — to  erect 
a  free  and  federal  empire,  whose  arches  shall  span  the  North 
American  continent,  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  throughout  his 
whole  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the  great  oceans.  They 
erected  thirteen  of  its  columns  all  at,  once.  These  are  standing  now, 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Their  successors  added  twenty  more ; 
even  we  who  are  here  have  shaped  and  elevated  three  of  those 
twenty,  and  all  these  are  as  firm  and  steadfast  as  the  first  thirteen ; 
and  more  will  yet  be  necesi^ary  when  we  shall  have  rested  from  our 
labors.  Some  among  us  prefer  for  these  columns  a  composite  mate- 
rial ;  others  the  pure  white  marble.  Our  fathers  and  our  predecessors 
differed  in  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same  point.  What  execrations, 
should  we  not  all  unite  in  pronouncing  on  any  statesman  who  here- 
tofore, from  mere  disappointment  and  disgust  at  being  overruled  iti 
his  choice  of  materials  for  any  new  column  then  to  be  quarried, 
should  have  laid  violent  hands  on  -the  imperfect  structure,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  earth,  there  to  remain  a  wreck,  instead  of  a 
citadel  of  a  world's  best  hopes ! 

I  remain  now  in  the  opinion  I  have  uniformly  expressed  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  these  hasty  threats  of  disunion  are  so  unnatural  that 
they  will  find  no  hand  to  execute  them.  We  are  of  one  race,  lan- 
guage, liberty  and  faith,  engaged,  indeed,  in  varied  industry ;  but 
even  that  industry,  so  diversified,  brings  us  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  each  other  than  any  other  people,  however  homogeneous, 
and  though  living  under  a  consolidated  government,  ever  maintained. 
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We  languish  througbout,  if  one  joint  of  our  federal  frame  is  amitten; 
while  it  is  certain  that  a  part  dissevered  must  perish.  You  may 
refine  as  you  please  about  the  structure  of  the  government,  and  say 
that  it  is  a  compact,  and  that  a  breach,  by  one  of  the  states  or  by 
congress,  of  anyone  article,  absolves  all  the  members  from  allegi- 
ance, and  that  the  states  may  separate  when  they  have,  or  fancy 
they  have,  cause  for  war.  But  once  try  to  subvert  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  a  government  of  the  whole  people — as  individuals,  as 
well  as  a  compact  of  states;  that  every  individual  member  of  the 
body  politic  is  conscious  of  his  interest  and  power  in  it,  and  knows 
that  he  will  be  helpless,  powerless,  hopeless,  when  it  shall  have  gone 
down.  Mankind  have  a  natural  right,  a  natural  instinct,'  and  a  natu- 
ral capacity  for  self-government;  and  when,  as  here,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently ripened  by  culture,  they  will  and  must  have  self-government, 
and  no  other.  The  framers  of  our  constitution,  with  a  wisdom  that 
surpassed  all  previous  understanding  among  men,  adapted  it  to  these 
inherent  elements  of  human  nature.  He  strangely,  blindly,  miami- 
derstands  the  anatomy  of  the  great  system  who  thinks  that  its  only 
bonds,  or  even  its  strongest  ligaments,  are  the  written  compact  or 
even  the  multiplied  and  thoroughly  ramified  roads  and  thoroughfare.t 
of  trade,  commerce  and  social  intercourse.  These  are  strong  indeed ;. 
but  its  chiefest  instruments  of  cohesion^those  which  render  it  in- 
separable and  indivisible — are  the  millions  of  fibres  of  miiliona  of 
contented,  happy  human  hearts,  binding  by  their  affections,  their 
ambitions  and  their  best  hopes,  equally  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the  learned  and  the  untu- 
tored, even  the  good  and  the  bad,  to  a  government,  the  first,  the  last,, 
and  the  only  such  one  that  has  ever  existed,  which  takes  equal  heed 
always  of  their  wante,  their  wishes  and  their  opinions ;  and  appeals 
to  them  all,  individually,  once  in  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  at  least  in 
four  years,  for  their  expressed  consent  and  renewal,  without  which 
it  must  cease.  No ;  go  where  you  will,  and  to  what  class  you  may, 
with  commissions  for  your  fatal  service  in  one  hand,  and  your 
bounty  counted  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand  pieces  of  silver  ia 
the  other,  a  thousand  resisters  will  rise  up  for  every  recruit  you  can 
engage.  On  the  banks  equally  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  on  the  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  delves  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  among 
the  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  weavers  and 
Vol..  IV.  81 
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Spinners  of  Massacbusetts,  the  stevedores  of  New  York,  the  mineni 
of  Pennsylvania,  Pike's  Peak  and  California,  the  wheat-growers  of 
Indiana,  the  cotton  and  the  sugar  planters  on  the  Mississippi,  among 
the  voluntary  citizens  from  every  other  land,  not  less  than  the  native 
born,  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  among  the  Indiana  on  the  prairies, 
the  contumacious  Mormons  in  Deseret,  the  Africans  free,  the  Afri- 
cans in  bondage,  the  inmates  of  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  and  even 
the  criminals  in  the  penitentiaries,  rehearse  the  story  of  your  wrongs 
and  their  own,  never  so  eloquently  and  never  so  mournfully,  and 
appeal  to  them  to  rise.  They  will  ask  you,  "Is  this  all?"  "Are 
you  more  just  than  Washington,  wiser  than  Hamilton,  more  humane 
than  Jeffei"son?"  "What  new  form  of  government  or  of  union 
have  you  the  power  to  establish,  or  even  the  cunning  to  devise,  that 
will  be  more  just,  more  safe,  more  free,  more  gentle,  more  benefi- 
cent, or  more  glorious  than  this  ?"  And  by  these  simple  interroga- 
tories you  will  be  silenced  and  confounded. 

We  are  perpetually  forgetting  this  subtle  and  complex,  yet  obvious 
and  natural  mechanism  of  our  constitution;  and  because  we  do  for- 
get it,  we  are  continually  wondering  how  it  is  that  a  confederacy  of 
thirty  and  more  states,  covering  regions  so  vast,  and  regulating 
interests  so  various  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  constituted  and 
conditioned  so  diversely,  works  right  on.  We  are  continually  look- 
ing to  see  it  stop  and  stand  still,  or  fall  suddenly  into  pieces.  But, 
in  truth,  it  will  not  stop ;  it  cannot  stop ;  it  was  made  not  to  stop, 
but  to  keep  in  motion — in  motion  always,  and  without  force.  For 
my  own  part,  as  this  wonderful  machine,  when  it  had  newly  come 
from  the  hands  of  its  almost  divine  inventors,  was  the  admiration 
of  my  earlier  years,  although  it  was  then  but  imperfectly  known 
abroad,  so  now,  when  it  forms  the  central  figui'e  in  the  economy  of 
the  world's  civilization,  and  the  best  sympathies  of  mankind  favor 
its  continuance,  I  expect  that  it  will  stand  and  work  right  on  until 
men  shall  fear  its  failure  no  more  than  we  now  apprehend  that  the 
fiun  will  cease  to  hold  his  eternal  place  in  the  heavens. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  this  purely  popular  though 
majestic  system  always  working  on  unattended  by  the  presence  and 
exhibition  of  human  temper  and  human  passions.  That  would  be 
to  expect  to  enjoy  rewards,  benefits  and  blessings,  without  labor, 
care  and  watchfulness — an  expectation  contrary  to  divine  appoint- 
ment.    These  are  the  discipline  of  the  American  citizen,  and  he 
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must  inure  himself  to  it.  When,  as  now,  a  great  policy,  fastened 
upon  the  country  through  its  doubts  and  fears,  confirmed  by  its 
babits,  and  strengthened  by  personal  interests  and  ambitions,  is  to 
be  relaxed  and  changed,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  have  its  just 
and  natural  and  free  developments,  then,  indeed,  all  the  winds  of 
controversy  are  let  loose  upon  ua  from  all  points  of  the  political 
compass — we  see  objects  and  men  only  through  mazes,  mists,  and 
doubtful  and  lurid  lights.  The  earth  seems  to  be  heaving  under  our 
feet,  and  the  pillars  of  the  noble  fabric  that  protects  ua  to  be  trem- 
bling before  our  eyes.  But  the  appointed  end  of  all  this  agitation 
comes  at  last,  and  always  seasonably;  the  tumults  of  the  people 
subside ;  the  country  becomes  calm  once  more ;  and  then  we  find 
that  only  our  senses  have  been  disturbed,  and  that  they  havebetrajed 
us.  The  earth  is  firm  as  always  before,  and  the  wonderful  struc-  ■ 
turc,  for  whose  safety  we  have  feared  so  anxiously,  now  more  firmly 
fixed  than  ever,  still   stands  unmoved,  enduring  and  immovable. 


NoTB — Thb  Siatb  of  the  Codntby  in  1856.— In  1855-6  the  state  of  the 
country  was  hardly  less  disturbed  than  in  1860-1.  Threats  of  rebellion  and 
secession  abounded  in  congress  and  in  the  southern  states.  The  following  extract 
is  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate  March  12,  1856 : 

"My  own  idea  is,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  violence  or  civil  war;  and  that, 
if  prudence  and  moderation  be  exercised  in  congress,  this  great  question,  like  all 
others,  will  finally  reach  its  settlement  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  or  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Union ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
conducive  to  such  a  settlement  of  it  to  add  anything  more  to  the  terrors  which 
impend  over  the  settlers  in  Kansas.  I  suppose,  from  what  I  hear  in  these  reports, 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  will  be  here  as  a  free  state,  and  will  appear  by  senators 
in  congress  authorized  to  present  tlieir  constitutjon.  When  they  come  it  will  be 
a  question  to  be  settled  here,  and  not  elsewhere.  Let  me  say,  by  way  of  caution, 
that  he  was  a  wise  man  who  remarked  that  '  it  is  the  misfortune  of  mankind  that 
just  on  those  occasions  on  which  the  greatest  calmness  and  reason  are  most  neces- 
sary, those  are  just  the  oooawons  on  which  calmness  and  reason  are  most  likely  trt 
be  forgotten.'  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to  remain  cool — to  meet  this  question 
heje,  in  this  place,  on  its  own  merits;  and,  if  I  can,  to  secure  the  admission  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  into  this  Union  under  the  constitution  which  she  has  adopted, 
and  which  she  is  preparing  to  submit  for  our  acceptance." 

Note  to  Page  637.  — -Tnhn Brown.  Alexanilec  Hamilton  aaiii  of  Anrtre  :  "Never, 
perhaps,  did  any  man  sulfer  d^ath  with  more  justice  oi  deserve  it  less."    Ed. 
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Note — The  New  Bnolakd  Dinner. — The  annual  festival  of  the  New  BnglaniJ 
Bociety  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  Astor  House  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
December,  1860.  Mr.  Seward  had  declined  a  courteous  invitation  to  the  dinner 
and  his  letter  of  declination  had  been  read  at  the  table.  Happening,  however,  to 
arrive  at  the  Astor  House  about  eleven  o'clock  that  evening  on  a  hurried  return 
from  Auburn  to  Washington,  he  was  literally  forced  into  the  company  as  they 
were  about  to  break  up.  The  secession  movements  in  the  south  occupiiid  llie 
thoughts  of  everybody.  Mr.  Seward  had  reasons  for  prudence  and  even  reticence 
■which  were  unknown  to  the  public.  His  speech  excited  the  deepest  interest. 
Although  not  made  in  the  senate  it  properly  finds  a  place  here  in  connection  with 
those  delivered  in  that  body  on  the  same  subject. 

These  are  extraordinary  times,  and  extraordinary  events  are 
transpiring  in  our  day,  and  it  was  men  of  New  England,  who  lived 
in  a  period  only  two  or  three  times  as  long  ago  as  the  length  of  the 
life  I  have  lived,  I  rememher  that  these  men  of  New  England  in- 
vented the  greatest  political  discovery  of  the  world — a  confederation 
of  republican  states  in  America.  The  first  confederation  of  republican 
states  in  America,  was  the  invention  of  men  of  New  England,  The 
great  discovery  after  having  been  in  successful  operation  through  many 
years  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth,  and  Con- 
necticut and  New  Haven,  and  after  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  Dr.  Franklin — came  ultimately  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  thirteen  British  colonies  of  this  conti- 
nent sontb  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our 
day  and  for  this  very  hour  to  witness  an  invention  of  another  kind 
— of  an  opposite  nature — by  a  portion  of  our  countrymen  residing 
south  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Yankees  invented  confederation — the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina have  invented  secession.  The  wisdom  of  the  latter  is  to  be  tried 
against  the  experience  of  the  former.  At  first  glance  it  exhibits  this 
singularly  anomaly — a  state  which  has,  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  two  seats,  a  state  consisting  of  seven  hundred  thousand  peo- 
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j)le  of  all  conditions,  and  of  whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
thousand  are  white,  having  two  seats  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  equal  to  the  representation  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
jind  having  six  members  in  the  house  of  representatives,  each  of 
them  paid  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  out  of  a  treasury  to  which 
they  contribute  a  very  email  part — going  out  of  the  Union  to  stand 
by  itself,  and  to  send  to  the  congr&ss  of  the  United  States  three  com- 
missionera,  to  stand  outside  of  the  bar  and  negotiate  for  their  inte- 
rests, and  be  paid  by  themselves,  instead  of  two  senators  and  ais 
representatives  in  congress — equal  members  with  all  the  representa- 
tives in  the  confederacy.  This  is  the  experiment  which  is  to  be 
tried.  Whether  states  of  North  America  will  find  it  wise  to  refuse 
to  occupy  seats  within  the  halls  of  congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  going  there,  and  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  as  such  representatives,  or  in  iieu  of 
that  send  commissioners  to  present  their  claims,  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequeh  This  is  the  latest  political  invention  of  the  times.  I  must 
say  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many 
other  states  on  this  continent,  or  to  be  persevered  in  long,  because  it 
is  manifestly  very  much  inferior  to  the  system  which  already  exists. 
The  state  of  South  Carolina  desires  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
just  at  the  moment  I  am  going  back  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  Kansas  in.  I  venture  to  say  further  that  for  every 
state  on  this  continent  which  will  go  out  of  the  Union  and  stay  out, 
there  stand  ready  at  least  two  states  on  this  continent  of  North 
America  who  will  be  glad  to  come  in,  and  take  their  places  with  us. 
They  will  do  so  for  this  simple  reason,  that  every  state  on  this  con- 
tinent must  be  a  democratic  or  republican  state.  You  gentlemen 
from  New  England  don't  like  to  hear  the  won!  democratic  always, 
therefore  I  use  the  word  republican.  No  republican  state  on  this 
continent,  or  any  other,  can  stand  alone ;  and  the  reason  is  a  simple 
«ne.  So  much  liberty,  so  much  individual  independence,  so  much 
scope  for  rivalry  and  emulation,  are  too  much  of  freedom  for  any 
one  state,  standing  singly,  to  maintain.  Therefore,  it  is,  as  you  have 
seen,  that  the  moment  it  was  thought  there  was  to  be  a  break  in  this 
great  national  confederacy,  you  began  to  hear  at  once  of  secession, 
not  only  in  South  Carolina,  but  also  in  California— secession  in  New 
England,  and  last,  the  secession  of  New  York  city  and  Long  Island 
from  the  state  of  New  York.     Admit  the  right  to  dissolve  this 
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American  Union,  and  there  ia  no  one  state  wliiuh  may  not  clioose 
new  associations  for  either  advantage  or  safety.  Renewing  perpetu- 
ally the  prineiples  of  secession,  we  shall  go  on  until  we  are  brought 
into  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Central  America. 

EepubHcan  states  are  like  sheaves  in  the  harvest  field ;  put  them 
up  singly  and  they  are  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  every  gust  of 
wind.  Stack  them  together  and  they  defy  the  fiercest-  storms ;  and 
so  you  have  seen  that  these  thirteen  republican  states  fell  under  the 
conviction,  severally,  that  they  could  not  stand  alone,  and  so  the 
thirteen  came  together.  What  under  Heaven  kept  the  state  of 
Michigan,  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Loui,sii\na 
— what  kept  each  of  these  states  fram  setting  tip  in  themselves  state 
independence.  Nothing,  but  the  conviction  that  no  one  could  stand 
alone,  and  ao  each  claimed  the  right  to  be  united  to  the  other  repub- 
lican states  of  this  continent.  So  it  was  with  Texas.  She  was 
independent — why  did  she  not  remain  so  ?  You  know  how  much 
it  tried  us  to  admit  her  into  the  Union,  but  it  tried  her  much  harder 
to  stay  out  so  long.  Why  is  not  Kansas  content  to  remain  out? 
Simply  because  of  the  sympathy  and  interest  which  require  that  all 
republican  states  on  this  continent  shall  be  one.  Let  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  or  any  other  state  go  out,  and  while  she  i» 
rushing  oat  you  will  see  Canada  and  all  the  Mexican  states  attempt- 
ing to  rush  in.  It  is  the  system  discovered  by  our  fathers — it  is  all 
concentrated  in  those  three  words,  '^  E  Plm-ihns  Unum."  There  is- 
no  such  thing  as  one  separated  from  the  many  in  republican  stiites. 

And  now  one  word  concerning  the  anomalous  condition  of  our 
affairs — produced  by  this  frenzy  of  some  of  the  American  states  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  It  has  taken  the  American  people  and  the 
world  by  surprise  ?  Why  has  it  taken  them  ao  by  surprise  ?  Only 
because  it  is  unwise  and  unnatural.  It  is  wise  that  all  the  republi- 
can states  of  this  continent  should  be  confederated.  It  is  unwise 
that  any  of  them  should  attempt  to  separate,  and  yet  it  ought  not 
to  have  taken  us  by  surprise.  Whoever  could  have  imagined  that 
a  machine  so  complicated,  so  vast,  so  new,  untried  as  this  confedera- 
ted system  of  republican  states,  should  be  exempt  from  the  common 
lot  of  states  which  have  figured  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  A 
more  complex  system  of  political  government  was  never  devised, 
never  conceived,  among  men.  How  strange  it  is,  how  unreasonable 
it  is,  that  we  should  be  surprised  that  a  pin  may  occasionally  drop. 
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out  of  tliis  macliiiiery,  iind  that  the  wheels  shall  drug,  or  that  the 
gudgeon  shall  be  worn,  until  the  wheels  themselves  shall  cease  to 
play  with  their  regular  activity.  What  human  society  was  evt^r 
exempted  from  the  experience  of  a  necessity  of  repairing  its  political 
system  of  government  for  more  than  a  period  of  seventy  years? 
We  have  tried  it  in  our  atiite.  Every  state  in  this  Union  is  just 
like  the  federal  government.  No  state  is  more  than  seventy  years 
old,  and  there  is  not  any  one  state  of  this  Union  with  a  constitution 
which  19  more  than  twenty-five  years  old — every  state  has  repaired 
and  remodeled  its  constitution  once  in  every  twenty-five  years,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  any  one  state  can  adopt  a  constitution  wliicli 
will  last  more  than  twenty-five  years  without  being-  repaired  and 
restored.  But  in  our  own  state  the  constitntion  adopted  abimt 
twenty-five  year.'i  ago,  contains  a  provision,  that  in  1866,  without  any 
special  appeal  lo  the  people  whatever,  a  convention  shall  come 
together  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  to  make  a  new  constitution.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  this  complex  system  of  our  government  should 
be  found  to  work  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  a  little  roughly, 
and  that  it  requires  that  the  engineer  should  look  into  the  various 
parts  of  the  engine,  and  see  where  the  gudgeon  is  worn  out,  and 
watch  that  the  main  wheel  is  kept  in  motion  ?  A  child  can  dr^w  a 
pin  from  the  mightiest  engine,  and  arrest  its  motion,  and  the  engineer 
cannot  see  it  when  it  is  being  done,  but  if  the  engine  be  rightly 
devised,  and  strongly  constructed,  he  has  only  to  see  where  the  pin 
has  been  withdrawn  and  replace  it,  and  the  engine  will  go  on  more 
strongly  and  more  vigorously  than  ever.  We  are  a  family  of  thirty- 
three  states,  and  next  Monday  I  hope  we  are  to  he  a  family  of 
thirty-four.  ^ 

Would  it  not  be  strange  if  in  a  family  of  thirty-four  members 
there  should  be,  once  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  or  four,  of  the  members  of  the  family  who  would  become  dis- 
contented and  wish  to  withdraw  for  a  while  to  see  how  much  better 
they  can  manage  their  own  fortunes  alone.  I  tliink  nothing  strange 
of  that.  I  only  wonder  that  nobody  has  ever  withdrawn  before,  to 
see  how  much  better  they  could  get  along  on  their  own  hooks,  than 
to  go  along  in  this  plain  old-fashioned  way  under  the  direction  of 
Uncle  Sara.  Mas.sachusetts,  and  some  of  the  New  England  states, 
they  say,  when  I  was  a  boy,  got  the  same  idea  of  contumacy  toward 
the  common  parent  and  want  of  affection  for  the  whole  family,  and 
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thev  got  up  the  "Hartford  Convention."  I  bope  you  don't  consider 
that  personal.  Weli,  they  say  that  somebody  in  Massachusetts,  I 
don't  know  who,  tried  it.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  my  political  life,  somehow  or  other,  I  was  held 
responsible  for  the  Hartford  Convention, 

I  have  made  this  singular  discovery,  that  whereas,  when  Massa- 
chusetts, or  any  New  England  state,  threatens  to  go  out  of  the  Union, 
the  democratic  party  all  insist  that  it  is  high  treason,  and  ought  to 
be  punished  by  coercion,  while,  when  one  of  the  southern  states  gets 
hold  of  the  same  idea,  the  same  party  thiuk  it  excusable,  and  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ouglit  not  to  be  helped  out  of  the 
Union,  and  be  given  a  good  dowry  besides.  Now,  I  believe,  among 
all  the  truths,  that,  whether  it  is  Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina 
or  whether  it  is  New  York  or  Louisiana,  it  will  turn  out  exactly  the 
same  way  in  every  case — that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  book — 
no  such  thing  in  reason — no  such  thing  in  philosophy — no  such 
thing  in  nature,  as  any  state  existing  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  long  out  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Don't  believe 
a  word  of  it — I  don't  believe  it  for  many  reasons — some  I  have 
named,  and  for  one,  I  don't  see  any  other  good  reason  given  for  it. 
The  best  reason  I  hear  is,  that  the  people  of  some  of  the  southern 
fitates  hate  us  of  the  free  slates  very  badly,  and  they  say  that  we 
hat«  them,  and  that  ail  love  is  lost  between  us.  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  for  myself,  and  for  you,  that  bating 
some  differences  of  opinion  about  advantage,  and  about  proscription, 
and  about  freedom  and  sJavery,  and  ali  that,  they  are  merely  family 
differences,  concerning  which  we  do  not  take  any  outsiders  in  any 
part  of  the  world  into  our  counsel  on  either  side.  There  ia  not  a 
state  outside  of  the  American  Union  that  I  like  haJf  so  well  as  I  do 
the  state  of  South  Carolina — neither  England,  nor  Ireland,  nor  Scot- 
land, nor  France,  nor  even  Turkey,  although  from  Turkey  they  have 
sent  me  some  Arabian  horses,  while  from  South  Carolina  they  send 
me  nothing  but  curses,  still  I  like  South  Carolina  better  than  any  of 
them.  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  a  presumption  about  it.  I  do  believe 
if  there  was  anybody  to  overhear  the  state  of  South  Carolina  when 
she  is  talking  to  herself,  that  she  would  confess  she  likes  us  tolera- 
bly well ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  if  anybody  was  to  make  a  descent 
upon  New  York  to-morrow — whether  Louis  Napoleon,  or  the  prince 
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or  his  mother,  or  the  emperor  of  Russia  or  Austria — if  either  of 
them  were  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  city  of  New  York  to-mor- 
row, I  believe  all  the  hills  of  South  Carolina  would  pour  forth  their 
population  to  the  rescue  of  New  York.  God  knows  how  this  may 
be,  or  when  the  present  excitement  may  end.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  I  only  conjecture;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  if  any  one  of 
these  powers  were  to  muke  a  descent  upon  Charleston  and  South 
Carohna,  I  know  who  would  go  to  tlieir  rescue.  We  would  all  go. 
We  all  know  that ;  everybody  knows  that :  therefore  they  do  not 
humbug  me  with  their  secession.  I  do  not  think  they  will  humbug 
you,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  if  they  do  not  humbug  you  or  me, 
that  they  will  succeed  very  long  in  humbugging  themselves. 

Now,  this  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  this  business.  These  states 
were  always  intended  to  remain  together.  They  always  shall.  Talk 
of  taking  one  star  out  of  this  glorious  constellation  1  It  is  something 
which  cannot  be  done.  I  do  not  see  any  fewer  stars  now  than  I  did 
last  winter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  expect  to  see  more.  The  question 
then  is,  when  at  this  time  people  are  struggling  under  a  delusion  that 
they  are  getting  out  of  the  Union,  and  going  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves, what  are  we  to  do  in  order  to  hold  them  in?  I  do  not  know 
any  better  rule  than  the  rule  which  every  good  New  England  man, 
I  suppose,  though  I  have  not  much  acquaintance  with  New  England 
— every  father  of  a  family  in  New  York,  who  is  a  sensible  man — I 
suppose  New  England  fathers  do  the  same  thing — the  rule  which 
they  practise.  It  is  this — if  a  good  man  wishes  to  keep  his  family 
together  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  When  one  gets  discon- 
tented, begins  to  quarrel,  to  complain,  does  his  father  quarrel  with 
him,  tease  him,  threaten  him,  coerce  him?  No;  that  ia  just  the 
way  to  get  rid  of  a  family. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  keep  them  together,  you 
have  only  one  thing  to  do — to  be  patient,  kind,  forbearing,  and  wait 
until  they  come  to  reflect  for  themselves.  The  south  is  to  us  what 
the  wife  is  to  the  husband.  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  the  world  who 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  wife  if  he  tries  to  do  so.  I  can  put  him  in  the 
way  to  do  it  at  once.  He  has  only  two  things  to  do — one  is  to  be 
unfaithful  to  her,  the  other  is  to  be  out  of  temper  with  her,  and  she 
■will  be  glad  to  leave  him.  That  is  the  most  simple  way.  I  do  not 
know  a  man  on  earth — ^I  do  not  think  but  that  even  Socrates  could 
have  got  rid  of  his  wife  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  in  this  way;  but  if 
Vol.  IV.  82 
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he  wished  to  keep  his  wife,  be  must  keep  his  virtue  and  his  temper 
also. 

In  all  this  business,  I  propose  that  we  should  keep  our  own  virtue, 
which  in  politics  consists  in  remembering  that  men  must  differ— that 
brethren,  even  of  the  same  family,  must  differ,  and  that  if  we  keep 
entirely  cool,  and  entirely  calm,  and  entirely  kind,  a  debate  will 
ensue,  which  will  be  kind  of  itself,  and  it  will  prove  to  us  very  soon 
that  either  we  are  wrong,  and  should  make  concessions  to  our  often(ic<l 
brothers,  or  else  that  we  are  right,  and  they  will  acquiesce,  and  come 
back  into  fraternal  relations  with  us. 

I  do  not  desire  to  anticipate  any  questions.  "We  have  a  groat 
many  statesmen  who  assume  to  know  at  once  what  the  south  pro- 
poses to  do;  what  the  government  proposes  to  do;  whether  tliey 
intend  to  coerce  our  southern  brethren  back  into  their  allegiance. 
Then  they  ask  us,  of  course,  as  they  may  nghtly  do,  what  will  be 
the  value  of  a  fraternity  which  is  compulsory?  All  I  have  to  say 
on  that  subject  is,  that  it  was  so  long  time  ago  as  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Thomas  More,  when  he  made  the  discovery,  and  so  announced  it  in 
bis  writings,  "that  there  are  a  great  many  school-masters,  but  very 
few  who  know  how  to  instruct  children,  and  agreat  many  who  know 
how  to  wliip  them." 

I  propose  to  have  no  questions  on  that  subject — to  hear  their  com- 
plaints— redress  them  if  we  can,  and  expect  them  to  be  withdrawn 
if  they  are  unreasonable.  I  know  that  the  necessities  which  cre- 
ated this  Union  are  stronger  to-day  than  they  were  when  the  Union 
wa.'i  cemented,  and  that  those  necessities  are  as  enduring  as  the  pas- 
sions of  man  are  short-lived  and  evanescent. 

Nora.— See  apeach  In  Btsls  eenste  January  10,  1S34,  Vol.1.,  p.  IB;  do  United  SUtes  senaW 
March  11, 1860.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  ai-fl9 ;  addreas  at  Anbnra  Jnly  4,  isas,  Vol.  III.,  p.  193 ;  speech  Octo- 
ber, 1844,  Vol.  ni.,  pp.  34fi  andW7;  letter  Uay,  lB4a,  Vol.  III.,  p.  440,  «o.,  &c. 
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Congress  adjourned  last  summer  amid  auspices  of  national  abun- 
dance, contentment,  tranquillity  and  happiness,  It  has  reassembled 
this  winter  in  the  presence  of  derangement  of  business  and  disturb- 
ance of  public  as  well  as  private  credit,  and  in  the  face  of  seditioua 
combinations  to  overthrow  the  Union.  The  alarm  is  appalling;  for 
Union  is  not  more  the  body  than  Liberty  is  the  soul  of  the  nation. 
The  American  citizen  has  been  accustomed  to  believe  the  republic 
immortal.  He  shrinks  from  the  sight  of  convulsions  indicative  of 
its  sudden  death.  The  report  of  our  condition  has  gone  over  the 
sens,  and  we  who  have  so  long  and  with  much  complacency  studied 
the  endless  agitations  of  society  in  the  Old  World,  believing  ourselves 
exempt  from  such  disturbances,  now,  in  our  turn,  seem  to  be  felling 
into  a  momentous  and  disastrous  revolution. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide,  amid  so  many  and  so  various 
counsels,  what  ought  t«  be  and  even  what  can  be  done.  Certainly, 
however,  it  is  time  for  every  senator  to  declare  himself  I,  therefore, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Johnson],  avow  my  adherence  to  the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  with 
all  its  parts,  witJi  my  friends,  with  my  party,  with  my  state,  with  my 
country,  or  without  either,  as  they  may  determiTie ;  in  every  event, 
whether  of  peiice  or  of  war;  with  every  consequence  of  honor  or 
dishonor,  of  life  or  death,  Altliough  I  lament  the  occasion,  I  hail 
with  cheerfulness  Ihe  duty  of  lifting  up  my  voice  among  distracted 
debatt!s,  for  my  whole  country  and  its  inestimable  Union, 

Hitherto  the  exhibitions  of  spirit  and  resolution  here,  as  el.'iewhere, 
have  been  chiefly  made  on  the  side  of  disunion.  I  do  not  regret  this. 
Disunion  is  so  unnatural  that  it  must  plainly  reveal  itself  before  its 
presence  can  be  realized.  I  like  best,  also,  the  courage  that  rises 
slowly  nndi'r  the  pressure  of  severe  provocation.  If  it  be  a  Christian 
duty  to  foi-give  ti>  the  stranger  even  seventy  times  seven  offenses,  it 

'  Speech  Id  the  Senate  of  tbe  Uii1t«d  St&tei,  Janiurj  II,  I8EI. 
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ia  the  highest  patriotism  to  endure  without  complaint  the  piissionate 
waywardness  of  political  brethren  so  long  as  there  is  hope  that  they 
may  come  to  a  better  mind. 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  what  measures  or  conduct  will  not 
save  the  Union.  I  agree  with  the  honorable  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Clingman],  that  mere  eulogiums  will  not  save  it.  Yet 
I  think  that  as  prayer  brings  us  nearer  to  God,  though  it  cannot 
move  Him  toward  us,  so  there  is  healing  and  saving  virtue  in  every 
word  of  devotion  to  the  Union  that  is  spoken,  and  in  every  sigh  ihat 
its  danger  draws  forth.  I  know,  at  least,  that,  like  truth,  it  derives 
strength  from  every  irreverent  act  that  is  committed,  and  every  blas- 
phemous phrase  that  is  uttered  against  it. 

The  Union  cannot  be  saved  by  mutual  criminations  concerning  our 
respective  shares  of  responsibility  fur  the  present  evils.  He  wli<ise 
conscience  acquits  him.  will  naturally  be  slow  to  accuse  others  wliwe 
cooperation  he  needs.     History  only  can  adjust  that  great  account, 

A  continuance  of  the  debate  on  the  constitutional  power  of  con- 
gress over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  will  not  save  the 
Union.  The  opinions  of  parties  and  sections  on  that  question,  have 
become  dogmatical,  and  it  ia  this  circumstance  that  has  produced  the 
existing  alienation.  A  truce,  at  least  during  the  debate  on  the 
Union,  is  essential  to  reconciliation. 

The  Union  cannot  be  saved  by  proving  that  secession  is  illegal  or 
■unconstitutional.  Persons  bent  on  that  fearful  step  will  not  stand 
long  enough  on  forms  of  law  to  be  dislodged ;  and  loyal  men  do  not 
need  such  narrow  ground  to  stand  upon. 

I  fear  that  little  more  will  be  gained  from  discussing  the  right  of 
the  federal  government  to  coerce  secerling  states  into  obedience.  If 
disunion  is  to  go  on,  this  question  will  give  place  to  the  more  prac- 
tical one,  whether  many  seceding  states  have  a  right  to  coerce  the 
remaining  members  to  acquiesce  in  a  diss<)lution. 

I  dread,  as  in  my  innermost  soul  I  abhor,  civil  war.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Union  would  be  worth  if  saved  by  the  use  of  the  sword. 
Yet  for  all  this,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who,  with  a  desire  to  avert 
that  great  calamity,  advise  a  conventional  or  unopposed  separation, 
with  a  view  to  what  they  call  a  reconstruction.  It  is  enough  for  me, 
first,  that  in  this  plan,  destruction  goes  before  reconstruction  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  strength  of  the  vase  in  which  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  are  held,  consists  chiefly  in  its  remaining  unbroken. 
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Congressional  compromises  are  not  likely  to  save  the  Union.  I 
know,  indeed,  tLat  tradition  favors  this  form  of  remedy.  But  it  is 
essential  to  its  success,  in  any  case,  that  there  be  found  a  preponder- 
ating mass  of  citizens,  so  far  neutral  on  the  issue  which  separates 
parties,  that  they  can  intervene,  strike  down  clashing  weapons,  and 
compel  an  accommodation.  Moderate  concessions  are  not  customarily 
asked  by  a  force  with  its  guns  in  battery ;  nor  are  liberal  concessions 
apt  to  be  given  by  an  opposing  force  not  less  confident  of  its  own 
right  and  its  own  strength.  I  think,  also,  that  there  is  a  prevailing 
conviction  that  legislative  compromises  which  sacrifice  honestly  cher- 
ished principles,  while  they  anticipate  future  exigencies,  even  if  tiiey 
do  not  assume  extra- constitutional  powers,  are  less  sure  to  avert  immi- 
nent evils  than  they  are  certain  to  produce  ultimately  even  greater 
dangers. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  will  he  wise  to  discard  two  prevalent  ideas  or 
prejudices,  namely  :  first,  that  the  Union  is  to  be  saved  by  somebody 
in  particular ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  to  be  saved  by  some  cunning 
and  insincere  compa<;t  of  pacification.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I 
said  something  like  this  here  so  long  ago  as  1850,  and  afterwards 
in  1854. 

The  present  danger  discloses  itself  in  this  form;  Discontented  citi- 
zens have  obtained  political  power  in  certain  states,  and  they  are 
using  this  authority  to  overthrow  the  federal  government.  They 
delude  themselves  with  a  belief  that  the  state  power  they  have 
acquired  enables  them  to  discharge  themselve.'^  of  allegiance  to  the 
whole  republic.  The  president  says  that  no  state  has  a  right  to  secede, 
but  we  have  no  constitutional  power  to  make  war  against  a  state. 
The  dilemma  results  from  an  assumption  that  those  who,  in  such  a 
case,  act  against  the  federal  government,  act  lawfully  as  a  state; 
although  manifestly  they  have  perverted  the  power  of  the  state  to 
an  unconstitutional  purpose,  A  class  of  politicians  in  New  England 
set  up  this  theory  and  attempted  to  practise  upon  it  in  our  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  states 
must  be  kept  within  their  constitutional  .sphere  by  impulsion,  if  they 
could  not  be  held  there  by  attraction.  Secession  was  then  held  to 
be  inadmissible  in  the  face  of  a  public  enemy.  But  if  it  is  untenable 
in  one  case,  it  is  necessarily  so  Jn  all  others.  I  fully  admit  the  ori- 
ginality, the  sovereignty  and  the  independence  of  the  several  states 
within  their  sphere.     Butlholdthe  federal  government  to  be  equally 
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original,  sovereign  and  independent  within  its  sphere.  And  the 
govemment  of  the  state  can  no  more  absolve  the  people  residing 
within  its  limits  from  allegiance  to'the  Union,  than  the  government 
of  the  Union  can  absolve  them  from  allegiance  to  the  state.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
tliereof,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  paramount  to  all  legislation 
of  the  states,  whether  made  under  the  constitution,  or  by  even  their 
organic  conventions.  The  Union  can  be  dissolved,  not  by  secession, 
without  armed  force,  but  only  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  [leople 
of  the  United  States,  collected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Congress,  in  the  present  case,  ought  not  to  be  impassive.  It 
ought,  if  it  can,  to  redress  any  real  grievances  of  the  offended  states, 
:ind  then  it  ought  to  supply  the  president  witb  all  the  means  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  Union  in  the  full  exhibition  and  discreet  exer- 
cise of  its  authority.  Beyond  this,  with  the  proper  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  Union  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  they  are  abundantly  competent  to  discharge  it. 

I  propose,  therefore,  with  great  deference,  to  address  myself  less  to 
the  senate  than  to  the  country,  upon  the  momentous  subject,  asking 
a  hearing,  not  less  from  the  people  within  what  are  called  the  seceding, 
than  from  those  who  reside  within  the  adhering  states. 

Union  is  an  old,  fixed,  settled  habit  of  the  American  people, 
resulting  from  convictions  of  its  necessity,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  hastily  discarded.  The  early  states,  while  existing  as  colonies, 
were  combined,  though  imperfectly,  through  a  common  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  When  that  allegiance  ceased,  no  one  was  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  suppose  political  existence  compatible  with  disunion ; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  same  day  that  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent, they  proclaimed  themselves  also  confederated  states.  Expe- 
rience in  war  and  in  peace,  from  1776  until  1787,  only  convinced 
ihem  of  the  necessity  of  converting  that  loose  confederacy  into  a 
more  perfect  and  a  perpetual  Union.  They  acted  with  a  coolness 
very  different  from  the  intemperate  conduct  of  those  who  now  on 
one  side  threaten,  and  those  who  on  the  other  rashly  defy  disunion. 
They  considered  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  subject  compre- 
hending nothing  less  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  the  parts  of 
which  the  country  was  composed,  and  the  fate  of  an  empire  in  many 
s  the  most  interesting  iu  the  world,     I  enter  upon  the  subject 
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of  continuing  the  Union  now,  deeply  impressed  witb  the  aame  gene- 
rous und  loyal  conyietion.  H{>w  could  it  be  otherwine,  when,  instead 
of  only  thirteen,  the  country  is  now  composed  of  thirty-three  parts ; 
and  the  empire  embraces,  instead  of  only  four  millions,  no  leas  than 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.' 

The  founders  of  the  constitution,  moreover,  regarded  the  Union  as 
no  mere  national  or  American  interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
fessed, with  deep  sensibility,  that  it  seemed  to  them  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  decide  whether  societies  of 
men  are  really  capable  of  establishing  good  government  upon  reflec- 
tion and  choice,  or  whether  they  are  Ibrever  destined  to  depend  for 
their  political  constitutions  on  accident  and  force.  They  feared, 
therefore,  that  their  failure  to  continue  and  perfect  the  Union  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  the  nations.  How  nmch  more  would  its  overthrow- 
row  be  a  calamity  to  mankind ! 

Some  form  of  government  is  indispensable  here  as  elsewhere. 
Whatever  form  we  have,  every  individual  citizen  and  every  state 
must  cede  to  it  some  natural  rights,  to  invest  the  government  with 
the  requisite  power.  The  simple  question,  therefore,  for  us  now  to 
decide,  while  laying  aside  all  pique,  passion  and  prejudice,  ia,  whether 
it  conduces  more  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
remain,  for  the  general  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  commerce,  inland 
and  foreign,  postal  communications  at  home  and  abroad,  the  care  and 
disposition  of  the  public  domain,  ciilonization,  the  organization  and 
admission  of  new  states,  and,  generally,  the  enlargement  of  empire, 
one  nation  under  our  present  constitution,  than  it  would  be  to  divide 
themselves  into  separate  confederacies  or  states. 

Our  country  remains  now  as  it  was  in  1787— composed,  not  of 
detached  and  distant  territories,  but  of  one  whole  well-connected  and 
fertile  region,  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  with  climates  and  soils 
hardly  more  various  than  those  of  France  or  of  Italy.  This  slight 
diversity  quickens  and  amplifies  manufactures  and  commerce.  Our 
rivers  and  valleys,  as  improved  by  art,  furnish  us  a  system  of  high- 
ways unequaled  in  the  world.  The  different  forms  of  labor,  if 
slavery  were  not  perverted  to  purposes  of  political  ambition,  need 
not  constitute  an  element  of  strife  in  the  confederacy. 

Notwithstanding  recent  vehement  expressions  and  manifestations 

>  The  materOaie  nnii  even  tbe  furni  of  this  part  of  Mie  argumeat  are  dians  ^om  ths  opening 
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of  intolerance  in  some  quarters,  produced  by  intense  partisan  excite- 
ment, we  are,  in  fact,  a  lioniogeneous  people,  chiefly  of  one  stock, 
with  accessions  well  assimilated.  We  have,  practically,  only  one 
language,  one  religion,  one  system  of  government,  and  manners  and 
customs  common  to  all.  Why,  then,  shall  we  not  remain  henceforth, 
as  hitherto,  one  people? 

The  iirst  object  of  every  human  society  is  safety,  or  security,  for 
which,  if  need  be,  they  will,  and  they  must,  sacrifice  every  other. 
This  security  is  of  two  kinds;  one,  exemption  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  influence ;  the  other,  exemption  from  domestic  tyranny 
and  sedition. 

Foreign  wars  come  from  either  violations  of  treaties  or  domestic 
disturbance.  The  Union  has,  thus  far,  proved  itself  an  almost  per- 
fect shield  against  such  wars.  The  United  States,  continually  enlarg- 
ing their  diplomatic  acquaintance,  have  now  treaties  with  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Spain,  Eussia, 
Denmark,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Austria,  Turkey,  Chili,  Siam,  Muscat, 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Ecuador,  Hanover,  Portugal, 
New  Grenada,  Hesse  Cassel,  Wurtemburg,  China,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Nassau,  Switzerland,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Guatemala,  the  Hawa- 
ian  Islands,  San  Salvador,  Borneo,  Costa  Eiea,  Peru,  Bremen,  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  Loo  Choo,  Japan,  Brunswick,  Persia, 
Baden,  Belgium,  and  Paraguay,  Nevertheless,  the  United  States, 
within  their  entire  existence  under  the  federal  constitution,  havo 
had  flagrant  wars  with  only  four  states,  two  of  which  were  insignifi- 
cant powers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  and  have  had  direct  hostilities, 
amounting  to  reprisals,  against  only  two  or  three  more :  and  they 
are  now  at  peace  with  the  whole  world.  If  the  Union  should  be 
divided  into  only  two  confederacies  each  of  them  would  need  to 
make  as  many  treatic  as  we  have  now  and,  of  course,  would  be 
liable  to  give  as  man^  ciuses  of  war  is  we  now  do.  But  we  know, 
from  the  sad  experience  ff  other  nations,  that  disintegration,  once 
begun,  inevitably  contmues  untd  even  the  greatest  empire  crumblea 
into  many  parts.  Each  confederation  thit  shall  ultimately  arise  out 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Union  will  have  necessity  for  as  many  treaties  as 
we  now  have,  and  will  incur  liabilities  for  war  as  often  as  we  now 
do,  by  breaking  them.  It  is  the  multiplication  of  treaties,  and  the 
want  of  confederation,  that  makes  war  the  normal  condition  of 
society  la  western  Europe  and  in  Spanish  America,     It  is  Union 
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that,  notwithstanding  our  world-wide  intercourse,  makes  peace  the 
habit  of  the  American  people. 

I  will  not  descend  so  low  as  to  ask  whether  new  confederacies 
would  be  able  or  willing  to  bear  the  grievous  expense  of  maintaining 
the  diplomatic  relations  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  except  by- 
withdrawing  from  foreign  commerce.  Our  federal  government  is 
better  able  to  avoid  giving  just  causes  of  war  than  several  confed- 
eracies, because  it  can  conform  the  action  of  all  the  states  to  com* 
pacts.  It  can  have  but  one  construction,  and  only  one  tribunal  to 
pronounce  that  construction,  of  every  treaty.  Local  and  temporary 
interests  and  passions,  or  personal  cupidity  and  ambition,  can  drive 
small  confederacies  or  states  more  easily  than  a  great  republic,  into 
indiscreet  violations  of  treaties. 

The  United  States,  being  a  great  and  formidable  power,  can 
always  secure  favorable  and  satisfactory  treaties.  Indeed,  every 
treaty  we  have  was  voluntarily  made.  Small  confederacies,  or 
states,  must  take  such  treaties  as  they  can  get,  and  give  whatever 
treaties  are  exacted.  A  humiliating,  or  even  an  unsatisfactory 
treaty,  is  a  chronic  cause  of  foreign  war. 

The  chapter  of  wars  resulting  from  unjustifiable  causes  would,  in 
case  of  division,  ampHfy  itself  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  new 
confederacies  and  their  irritability.  Our  disputes  with  Great  Britain 
about  Oregon,  the  boundary  of  Maine,  the  patriot  insurrection  in 
Canada,  and  the  island  of  San  Juan ;  the  border  strifes  between 
Texas  and  Mexico ;  the  incursions  of  the  late  William  Walker  into 
Mexico  and  Central  America;  all  these  were  cases  in  which  war 
was  prevented  only  by  the  imperturbability  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

This  government  not  only  gives  fewer  causes  of  war,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  than  smaller  confederacies  would  ;  but  it  always  has 
a  greater  ability  to  accommodate  them  by  the  exercise  of  more  cool- 
ness and  courage,  the  use  of  more  various  and  more  liberal  means, 
and  the  display,  if  need  be,  of  greater  force.  Every  one  knows 
how  placable  we  ourselves  are  in  controversies  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain  ;  and  yet  how  exacting  we  have  been  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  New  Granada,  Paraguay,  and  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

No  one  will  dispute  our  forefathers'  maxim,  that  the  common 
safety  of  all  is  the  safety  of  each  of  the  states.  While  they  renmin 
united  the  federal  government  combines  all  the  materials  and  all 
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the  forces  of  the  several  states ;  organizes  their  defenses  on  one  gen- 
era! principle  ;  harmonizes  aud  assimilates  them  with  one  system  ; 
watches  for  them  with  a  single  eye,  which  it  turns  in  all  directions ; 
and  moves  all  agents  under  the  control  of  one  executive  head.  A 
nation  so  constituted  is  safe  against  assault  or  even  insult.  War 
produces  always  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  money  and  a  severe  strain 
upon  credit.  The  treasuries  and  credits  of  small  confederacies  would 
often  prove  inadequate.     Those  of  the  Union  are  always  ample. 

I  have  thus  far  kept  out  of  view  the  relations  which  must  arise 
between  the  confederacies  themselves.  They  would  be  small  and 
inconsiderable  nations  bordering  on  eaeh  other,  and  therefore, 
according  to  all  political  philosophy,  natural  enemies.  In  addition 
to  the  many  treaties  which  each  must  make  with  foreign  powers, 
and  the  causes  of  war  which  they  would  give  by  violating  them, 
each  of  the  confederacies  must  also  maintain  treaties  with  al!  the 
others,  and  so  be  liable  to  give  them  frequent  offense.  They  would 
necessarily  have  different  interests  resnlting  from  their  establishment 
of  different  policies  of  revenue,  of  mining,  manufactures,  and  navi- 
gation, of  immigration,  and  perhaps  the  slave  trade.  Each  would 
stipulate  with  foreign  nations  for  advantages  peculiar  to  itself  and 
injurious  to  its  rivals. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  necessary  that  the  Union  should  be  bnjken  up, 
it  would  be  iu  the  last  degree  important  that  the  new  confederacies 
to  be  formed  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  strength  and 
power,  that  mutual  fear  and  mutual  respect  might  inspire  them 
with  caution  against  mutual  offense.  But  such  equality  could  not 
long  be  maintained ;  one  confederacy  would  rise  in  the  scale  of 
political  importance;  and  the  others  would  view  it  thenceforward 
with  envy  and  apprehension.  Jealousies  would  bring  on  frequent 
and  retaliatory  wars,  and  all  these  wars,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  confederacies,  would  have  the  nature  and  character  of 
civil  war.  Dissolution,  therefore,  is,  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
perpetual  civil  war.  To  mitigate  it,  and  obtain  occasional  rest,  what 
could  they  accept  but  the  system  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  power 
which  has  obtained  in  Europe,  in  which  the  few  strong  nations  dic- 
tate the  very  terms  on  which  all  the  others  shall  be  content  to  live. 
When  this  hateful  system  should  fail  at  last,  foreign  nations  would 
intervene,  now  in  favor  of  one  and  then  in  aid  of  another ;  and 
thus  our  country,  after  having  expelled  all  European  powers  from 
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die  continent,  would  relapse  into  an  aggravated  form  of  its  colonial 
experience,  and,  like  Italy,  Turkey,  India,  and  China,  become  the 
theatre  of  transatlantic  intervention  and  rapacity. 

If,  however,  we  grant  to  the  new  confederacies  an  exemption  from 
complications  amorig  each  other  and  with  foreign  states,  still  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  not  one  of  them  could  long  maintain 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Universal  suffrage  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  standing  army  are  essentia!  to  the  republican  system. 
The  world  has  yet  to  see  a  single  self-sustaining  state  of  that  kind, 
or  even  any  confederation  of  such  states,  except  our  own.  Canada 
leans  on  Great  Britain  not  unwillingly,  and  Switzerland  is  guaran- 
teed by  interested  monarchical  states.  Our  own  experiment  has 
thus  far  been  successful ;  because,  by  the  continual  addition  of  new 
states,  the  influence  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Union  is  con- 
stantly restrained  and  reduced.  No  one,  of  course,  can  foretell  the 
way  and  manner  of  travel ;  but  history  indicates  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  end  which  the  several  confederacies  would  reach.  Licen- 
tiousness would  render  life  intolerable:  and  they  would  sooner  or 
later  purchase  tranquillity  and  domestic  safety  by  the  surrender  of 
liberty,  and  yield  themselves  up  to  the  protection  of  military 
despotism. 

Indulge  me  in  one  or  two  details  under  this  head.  First,  it  ia 
only  sixty  days  since  this  disunion  movement  began ;  already  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it  have  canvassed  with  portentous  freedom  the 
possible  recombinations  of  the  states  when  dissevered,  and  the  feasi- 
ble alliances  of  those  recombinations  with  European  nations;  alli- 
ances as  unnatural,  and  which  would  prove  ultimately  as  pestilential 
to  society  here  .as  that  of  the  Tlascalans  with  the  Spaniard,  who 
promised  them  revenge  upon  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Aztecs. 

Secondly,  The  disunion  movement  arises  partly  out  of  a  dispute 
over  the  common  domain  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto  the  Union 
has  confined  this  controversy  within  the  bounds  of  political  debate 
by  referring  it,  with  all  other  national  ones,  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
ballot-box.  Does  any  suppose  that  disunion  would  transfer  the 
whole  domain  to  either  party,  or  that  any  other  umpire  than  war 
would,  after  dissolution,  be  invoked? 

Thirdly,  This  movement  arises,  in  another  view,  out  of  the  rela- 
tion of  African  slaves  to  the  dynastic  population  of  the  country. 
Freedom  is  to  them,  as  to  all  mankind,  the  chief  object  of  desire. 
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Hitherto,  under  the  operation  of  the  Union,  thev  have  practically 
remained  ignorant  of  the  controversy,  especially  of  its  bearing  on- 
themselves.  Can  we  hope  that  flagrant  civil  war  shall  rage  among 
ourselves  in  their  very  presence,  and  yet  that  they  will  remain  stupid 
and  idle  spectators  ?  Does  history  furnish  as  any  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion upon  the  horrors  of  civil  war  among  a  people  so  brave,  so  skilled 
in  arms,  so  earnest  in  conviction,  and  so  intent  in  purpose  as  we  are  ? 
Is  it  a  mere  chimera  which  suggests  an  aggravation  of  those  horrors 
beyond  endurance  when,  on  either  side,  there  shall  occur  the  inter- 
vention of  an  uprising  ferocious  African  slave  population  of  four, 
or  six,  perhaps  twenty  millions? 

The  opinions  of  mankind  change,  and  with  them  the  politics  of 
nations.  One  hundred  years  ago  all  the  commercial  European  states 
were  engaged  in  transferring  negro  slaves  from  Africa  to  this  hemi- 
sphere. To-day  all  those  states  are  firmly  set  in  hostility  to  the 
extension  and  even  to  the  practice  of  slavery.  Opposition  to  it  takes 
two  forms  r  one,  European,  which  is  simple,  direct  abolition,  effected, 
if  need  be,  by  compulsion ;  the  other,  American,  which  seeks  to 
arrest  the  African  slave  trade,  and  re-sist  the  entrance  of  domestic 
slavery  into  territories  where  it  is  yet  unknown,  while  it  leaves  the 
disposition  of  existing  slavery  to  the  considerate  action  of  the  states 
by  which  it  is  retained.  It  is  the  Union  that  restricts  the  opposition 
to  slavery  in  this  country  within  these  limits.  If  dissolution  pre- 
vail, what  guarantee  shall  there  be  against  the  full  development  here 
of  the  fearful  and  uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery  which  else- 
where pervades  the  world,  and  of  which  the  recent  invasion  of 
Virginia  was  an  illustration  7 

I  have  designedly  dwelt  so  long  on  the  probable  effects  of  dis- 
union upon  the  safety  of  the  American  people  as  to  leave  me  little 
time  to  consider  the  evils  which  must  follow  in  its  train.  But 
practically,  the  loss  of  safety  involves  every  other  form  of  public 
calamity.  When  once  the  guardian  angel  has  taken  flight,  every- 
thing is  lost. 

Dissolution  would  not  only  arrest  but  extinguish  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  Even  if  separate  confederacies  could  exist  and  endure, 
they  could  severally  preserve  no  share  of  the  common  prestige  of  the 
Union.  If  the  constellation  is  to  be  broken  up,  the  stars,  whether 
scattered  widely  apart  or  grouped  in  smaller  clusters,  will  thence- 
forth shed  only  feeble,  glimmering  and  lurid  lights.     Nor  will  great 
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achievement  be  possible  for  the  new  confederacies.  Dissolution 
would  signalize  its  triumph  by  acts  of  wantonness  which  would 
shock  and  astound  the  world.  It  would  provincialize  Mount  Ver- 
non and  give  this  capitol  over  to  desolation  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  dome  is  rising  over  our  heads  that  was  to  be  crowned  with 
the  statue  of  Liberty.  After  this  there  would  remain  for  disunion  no 
act  of  stupendous  infamy  to  be  committed.  No  petty  confederacy 
that  shall  follow  the  United  States  can  prolong,  or  even  renew,  the 
majestic  drama  of  national  progreta.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  arrested 
because  its  sublimity  is  incapable  of  continuance.  Let  it  be  so,  if  we 
have  indeed  beeome  degenerate.  After  Washington,  and  the  inflexi- 
ble Adams,  Henry,  and  the  peerless  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  ti^p 
majestic  Clay,  Webster,  and  the  acute  Calhoun,  Jackson,  the  modest 
Taylor,  and  Scott  who  rises  in  greatness  under  the  burden  of  years, 
and  Franklin,  and  FuUon,  and  Whitney,  and  Morse,  have  all  per- 
formed their  parts,  let  the  curtain  fall  I 

While  listening  to  these  debates,  I  have  sometimes  forgotten  my- 
self in  marking  their  contraated  effects  upon  the  page  who  customa- 
rily stands  on  the  dais  before  me,  and  the  venerable  secretary  who 
aita  behind  him.  The  youth  exhibits  intense  but  pleased  emotion  in 
the  excitement,  while  at  every  irreverent  word  that  is  uttered  against 
the  Union  the  eyes  of  the  aged  man  are  suffused  with-  tears.  Let 
liim  weep  no  more.  Bather  rejoice,  for  yours  has  been  a  lot  of  rare 
fehcity.  You  have  seen  and  been  a  part  of  all  the  greatness  of  your 
■country,  the  towering  national  greatness  of  all  the  world.  Weep 
only  you,  and  weep  with  all  the  bitterness  of  anguish,  who  are  just 
stepping  on  the  threshold  of  life;  for  that  greatness  perishes  prema- 
turely and  exists  not  for  you,  nor  for  me,  nor  for  any  that  shall 
«ome  after  us. 

The  public  prosperity  I  How  could  it  survive  the  storm'/  Its 
elements  are  industry  in  the  culture  of  every  fruit;  mining  of  all 
the  metals ;  commerce  at  home  and  on  every  sea;  miJterial  improve- 
ment that  knows  no  obstacle  and  has  no  end;  invention  that  ranges 
throughout  the  domain  of  nature;  increase  of  knowledge  as  broad 
as  the  human  mind  can  explore ;  perfection  of  art  as  high  as  human 
genius  can  reach ;  and  social  refinement  working  for  the  renovation 
of  the  world.  How  could  our  successors  prosecute  these  noble 
objects  in  the  midst  of  brutalizing  civil  conflict?  What  guaranties 
will  capital  invested  for  such  purposes  have,  that  will  outweigh  the 
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premium  offered  by  political  and  military  ambition  ?  "What  leisure 
will  the  citizen  have  for  study,  or  invention,  or  art,  under  the  reign 
of  conscription ;  nay,  what  interest  in  them  will  society  feel,  when  fear 
and  hate  shall  have  taken  possession  of  the  national  mind  ?  Let  tbo 
miner  in  California  take  heed;  for  its  golden  wealth  will  become  the 
prize  of  the  nation  that  can  command  the  most  iron.  Let  the  bor- 
derer take  care;  for  the  Indian  will  again  lurk  around  his  dwelling. 
Let  the  pioneer  come  back  into  our  denser  settlements;  for  the  rail- 
road, the  post  road  and  the  telegraph  advance  not  one  furlong  fur- 
ther into  the  wilderness.  With  standing  armies  consuming  the 
substance  of  our  people  on  the  land,  and  our  navy  and  our  postal 
steamers  withdrawn  from  the  ocean,  who  will  protector  respect,  or 
who  will  even  know  by  name,  our  petty  confederacies  ?  The  Ameri- 
can man-of-war  is  a  noble  spectacle,  I  have  seen  it  enter  an  ancient 
port  in  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  world  wondered  at  it,  and  talkedl 
of  it.  Salvos  of  artillery,  from  forts  and  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
saluted  its  flag.  Princes  and  princesses  and  merchants  paid  it 
homage,  and  ail  the  people  blessed  it  as  a  harbinger  of  hope  for 
their  own  ultimate  freedom.  I  imagine  now  the  Si^me  noble  ves- 
sel again  entering  the  same  haven.  The  flag  of  thirty-three  sUirs 
and  thirteen  stripes  has  been  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place  a  signal 
is  run  up  which  flaunts  the  device  of  a  lone  star  or  a  palmetto  tree. 
Men  ask,  "  Who  is  the  stranger  that  thus  steals  into  our  waters  ?" 
The  answer,  contemptuously  given,  is,  "  She  comes  from  one  of  the 
obscure  republics  of  North  America.     Let  her  pass  on." 

Lastly,  public  liberty,  our  own  peculiar  liberty,  must  languish  for 
a  time,  and  then  cease  to  live.  And  such  a  liberty  1  Free  move- 
ment everywhere  through  our  own  land  and  throughout  the  world ; 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  suffrage ;  the  freedom  of  every  subject 
to  vote  on  every  law,  and  for  or  against  every  agent  who  expounds, 
administers  or  executes  it.  Unstable  and  jealous  confederacies,  con- 
stantly apprehending  asjsaults  without  and  treason  within,  formida- 
ble only  to  each  other  and  contemptible  to  all  beside ;  how  long  wilt 
it  be  before,  on  the  plea  of  public  safety,  they  will  surrender  all  this 
inestimable  and  unequaled  liberty,  and  accept  the  hateful  and  intole- 
rable espionage  of  military  despotism? 

And  now,  what  is  the  cause  for  this  sudden  and  eternal  sacrifice 
of  BO  much  safety,  greatness,  happiness  and  freedom?  Have  foreign 
nations  combined,  and  are  they  coming  in  rage  upon  ua  ?     No.     So 
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far  from  being  enemies,  tliere  is  not  a  nation  on  eartli  tljat  is  not  an 
interested  admiring  friend.  Even  the  London  Times,  by  no  means 
partial  to  us,  says ; 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  problem  of  o.  deraocraric  republic  may  be  solved 
by  its  overthrow  in  a  few  days,  in  a  spirit  of  folly,  selfishness,  and  sliort-sighted- 

Has  the  federal  government  become  tyrannical  or  oppressive,  or  ^Ken 
rigorous  or  unsocial  ?  Has  the  constitution  lost  its  spirit,  and  all  at 
< in ee  collapsed  into  a  lifeless  letter?  No;  the  federal  governm(.'nt 
smiles  more  benignantly,  and  works  to-day  more  beneficently,  than 
ever.  The  constitution  is  even  the  chosen  model  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  newly  rising  confederacies. 

The  occasion  is  the  election  of  a  president  of  the  United  Sfcites, 
who  is  unacceptable  to  a  portion  of  the  people.  I  state  the  case 
accurately.  There  was  no  movement  of  disunion  before  the  bal- 
lots which  expressed  that  choice  were  cast.  Disunion  began  as 
soon  as  the  result  was  announced.  The  j  iistification  it  assigned  was, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  elected,  while  the  snccess  of  either 
one  of  three  other  candidates  would  have  been  acquiesced  in.  Was 
the  election  illegal ?  No;  it  is  unimpeaclied.  Is  the  candidate  per- 
sonally offensive?  No;  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  virtue  and 
amiable  manners.  Is  an  election  of  president  an  unfrequent  or 
extraordinary  transaction?  No;  we  never  had  a  chief  magistrate 
otherwise  designated  than  by  such  election,  and  that  form  of  choice 
is  renewed  every  four  years.  Does  any  one  even  propose  to  change 
the  mode  of  appointing  the  chief  magistrate?  No;  election  by 
universal  suffrage,  as  modified  by  the  constitution,  is  the  one  crown- 
ing franchise  of  the  American  people.  To  save  it  they  would  defy 
the  world.  Is  it  apprehended  that  the  new  president  will  usurp  des- 
potic powers?  No;  while  he  is  of  all  men  the  most  unambitious, 
he  ia,  by  the  partial  success  of  those  who  opposed  his  election,  sub- 
jected to  such  restraints  that  he  cannot,  witiiout  their  consent, 
appoint  a  minister,  or  even  a  police  agent,  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  a  law,  and  can  hardly  draw  a  musket  from  the 
public  arsenals  to  defend  his  own  person. 

What,  then,  is  the  ground  of  discontent?  It  is  thai  the  disunion- 
ists  did  not  accept  as  conclusive  the  arguments  which  were  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  successful  candidate  in  the  canvass.  Tbis  is  all.  Were 
their  own  arguments  against  him  more  satisfactory  to  his  supporters? 
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Of  course  thej  were  not ;  they  could  not  be.  Does  the  constitution, 
in  letter  or  spirit,  require  or  imply  that  the  arguments  of  one  parly 
shiill  be  satisfactory  to  the  other  ?  No;  that  is  impossible.  What 
is  the  constitutional  remedy  for  this  inevitable  dissatisfaction  ?  Re- 
newed debate  and  ultimate  rehearing  in  a  subsequent  election.  Have 
the  now  successful  majority  perverted  power  to  purposes  of  oppres- 
si<m?  No;  they  have  never  before  held  power.  Alas !  how  prone 
■we  are  to  undervalue  privileges  and  blessings.  How  gladly,  how 
proudly,  would  the  people  of  any  nation  in  Europe  accept,  on  such 
terms  sa  we  enjoy  it,  the  boon  of  electing  a  chief  magistrate  every 
four  years  by  free,  equal  and  universal  suffrage!  How  thankfully 
■would  they  cast  aside  all  their  own  systems  of  government,  and 
accept  this  republic  of  ours,  with  all  its  short-comings  and  its  dis- 
appointments, maintain  it  with  their  arms,  and  cherish  it  in  their 
lieartB.  Is  it  not  the  very  boon  for  which  they  supplicate  God  with- 
out ceasing,  and  even  wage  war,  with  intermissions  only  resulting 
from  exhaustion?  How  strange  are  the  times  in  which  we  live  I 
The  coming  spring  season  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  open  on 
a  general  conflict,  waged  to  obtain,  through  whatever  indirection, 
just  such  a  system  as  ours;  and  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  within 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  it  will  open  on  fraternal  war,  waged 
in  a  moment  of  frenzied  discontent  to  overthrow  and  annihilate  the 
same  institutions.  Do  men,  indeed,  live  only  for  themselves,  to 
revenge  their  own  wrongs,  or  to  gratify  their  own  ambition  ?  Rather 
do  tiot  men  Jive  least  of  all  for  themselves,  and  chiefly  for  posterity 
and  for  their  fellow-men  1  Have  the  American  people,  then,  become 
all  of  a  sudden  unnatural,  as  well  as  unpatriotic?  and  will  they  dis- 
inherit their  children  of  the  precious  estate  held  only  in  trust  for 
them,  and  deprive  the  world  of  the  best  hopes  it  has  enjoyed  since 
the  human  race  began  its  slow  and  painful,  yet  needful  and  wisely 
appointed  progress? 

Here  I  might  close  my  plea  for  the  American  Union ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  if  not  to  exhaust  the  argument,  at  least  to  exhibit  the 
whole  case.  The  disunionists,  consciously  unable  to  stand  on  their 
mere  disappointment  in  the  recent  election,  have  attempted  to  enlarge 
their  ground.  More  than  thirty  years  there  has  existed  a  consider- 
able— though  not  heretofore  a  formidable — mass  of  citizens  in  certain 
states,  situate  near  or  around  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  who 
believe  that  the  Union  is  U'ss  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  greatness 
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of  those  states  than  a  smaller  confederacy,  embracing  only  slave 
states,  would  be.  This  class  has  availed  itself  of  the  discontents 
resulting  from  the  election  to  put  into  operation  tlie  machinery  of 
dissolution,  long  ago  prepared  and  waiting  only  for  occasion.  In 
other  states  there  is  a  soreness  because  of  the  want  of  sympathy  in 
the  free  states  with  the  effurts  of  slaveholders  for  the  recapture  of 
fugitives  from  service.  In  all  the  slave  states  there  is  a  restlessness 
resulting  from  the  resistance  which  has  been  so  determinedly  made, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  free  states,  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  common  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  repub- 
lican party,  which  cast  its  votes  for  the  successfu!  presidential 
candidate,  on  the  ground  of  that  policy,  has  been  allowed,  practi- 
cally, no  representation,  no  utterance  by  speech  or  through  the  press, 
in  the  slave  states;  while  its  policy,  principles,  and  sentiments,  and 
even  its  temper,  have  been  so  misrepresented  as  to  excite  apprehen- 
sions that  it  denies  important  constitutional  obligations,  and  aims 
even  at  interference  with  slavery  and  its  overthrow  by  slate  autho- 
rities or  intervention  of  the  federal  government.  Considerable 
masses  even  in  the  free  states,  interested  in  the  success  of  these 
misrepresentations  as  a  means  of  partisan  strategy,  have  lent  their 
sympathy  to  the  party  claiming  to  be  aggrieved.  While  the  result 
of  the  election  brings  the  republican  party  necessarily  into  the  fore- 
ground in  resisting  disunion,  the  prejudices  against  them,  which  I 
have  described,  have  deprived  them  of  the  cooperation  of  many 
good  and  patriotic  citizens.  On  a  complex  issue  between  the  repub- 
lican party  and  the  disunionists,  although  it  involves  the  direst 
national  calamities,  the  result  might  be  doubtful ;  for  the  republi- 
can party  is  weak  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union.  But  on  a  direct 
issue,  with  all  who  cherish  the  Union  on  one  side,  and  all  who  desire 
its  dissolution  by  force  on  the  other,  the  verdict  would  be  prompt 
and  almost  unanimous.  I  desire  thus  to  simplify  the  issue,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  separate  from  it  all  a>llateral  questions,  and  relieve 
it  of  all  partisan  passions  and  prejudices. 

I  consider  the  idea  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  gulf  states,  and  their 
permanent  reorganization  with  or  without  others  in  a  distinct  con- 
federacy, as  a  means  of  advantage  to  themselves,  so  certainly  unwise 
and  so  obviously  impossible  of  execution,  when  the  purpose  is 
underatood,  that  I  dismiss  it  with  the  discu.=sion  I  have  already 
incidentally  bestowed  upon  it. 

Vol,  IV.  84 
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The  case  is  different,  however,  in  regard  to  the  other  subjects 
which  I  have  brought  in  this  conneetion  befi)re  the  senate.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  Union  is  vitally  important  to  the  repubJiean  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  butit  is  just  as  important  to  the  whole  people.  Repub- 
licanism and  Union  are,  therefore,  not  convertible  terms.  Republi- 
canism is  subordinate  to  the  Union,  as  everything  else  is  and  ought 
to  be — republicanism,  democracy,  every  other  political  name  and 
thing;  all  are  subordinate — and  they  ought  to  disappear  in  tlie 
presence  of  the  great  question  of  Union.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  shall  be  so ;  it  should  be  so  if  the  question  were  sure  to  be  tried, 
as  it  ought  only  to  be  determined,  by  the  peaceful  ordeal  of  the 
ballot.  It  shall  be  so  all  the  more  since  there  is  on  one  side  pre- 
paredness to  refer  to  it  the  arbitrament  of  civil  war.  I  have  such 
faith  in  this  republican  system  of  ours,  that  there  is  no  political  good 
which  I  desire  that  I  am  not  content  to  seek  through  its  peaceful 
forms  of  administration  without  invoking  revolutionary  action.  If 
others  shall  invoke  that  form  of  action  to  oppose  and  overthrow 
government,  they  shall  not,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  have  the 
excuse  that  I  obstinately  lefi  myself  to  be  misunderaiood.  In  such 
a  case  I  can  afford  to  meet  prejudice  with  conciliation;  exaction 
with  concession  which  surrenders  no  principle,  and  violence  with  the 
right  hand  of  peace.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  abstract  question 
whether,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  bondsmen, 
who  is  made  sueh  by  the  laws  of  a  state,  is  still  a  man  or  only 
property,  I  answer  that,  within  that  state,  its  laws  on  that  subject 
are  supreme ;  that  when  he  has  escaped  from  that  state  into  another, 
the  constitution  regards  him  as  a  bondsman  who  may  not,  by  any 
law  or  regulation  of  that  state,  be  discharged  from  his  service,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim,  to  the  party  to  whom  his  service  is 
due.  While  prudence  and  justice  would  combine  in  persuading  you 
to  modify  the  acts  of  congress  on  that  subject,  so  as  not  to  oblige 
private  persons  to  assist  in  their  execution,  and  to  protect  freemen 
from  being,  by  abuse  of  the  laws,  carried  into  slavery,  I  agree  that 
all  laws  of  the  states,  whether  free  states  or  slave  states,  which  relate 
to  this  class  of  persons,  or  any  others  recently  coming  from  or  resi- 
dent in  other  states,  and  which  laws  contravene  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  law  of  congress  passed  in  conformity 
thereto,  ought  to  he  repealed. 
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Secondly:  Experience  in  public  affairH  has  confirmed  my  opinion, 
that  domestic  slavery,  existing  in  any  state,  is  wisely  left  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  exclusively  to  the  care,  manage- 
ment, and  disposition  of  that  state ;  and  if  it  were  in  my  power,  I 
would  not  alter  the  constitution  in  that  respect.  If  misapprehension 
of  my  position  needs  so  strong  a  remedy,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  declaring  that  it  shall  not,  by  any 
future  amendment,  be  so  altered  as  to  confer  on  congress  a  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  state. 

Thirdly:  While  I  think  that  congress  has  exclusive  and  sovereign 
authority  to  legislate  on  all  subjects  whatever,  in  the  common  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  while  I  certainly  shall  never,  directly 
or  indirectly,  give  my  vote  to  establish  or  sanction  slavery  in  such 
territories,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  yet  the  question  what  con- 
stitutional laws  shall  at  any  time  be  passed  in  regard  to  the  territo- 
ries, is,  like  every  other  question,  to  be  determinined  on  practical 
grounds.  I  voted  for  enabling  acts  in  the  cases  of  Oregon,  Minnesota 
and  Kansas,  without  being  able  to  secure  in  them  such  provisions  as- 
I  would  have  preferred ;  and  yet  I  voted  wisely.  So,  now,  I  am. 
well  satisfied  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  happy  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulties  in  the  remaining  territories  would 
be  obtained  by  similar  laws,  providing  for  their  organization,  if  such 
organization  were  otherwise  practicable.  If,  therefore,  Kansas  were 
admitted  as  a  state  under  the  Wyandotte  constitution,  as  I  think  she 
ought  to  be,  and  if  the  organic  laws  of  all  the  other  territories  could 
be  repealed,  I  could  vote  to  authorize  the  organization  and  admission 
of  two  new  states  which  should  include  them,  reserving  the  right  %o 
effect  subdivisions  of  them,  whenever  necessary,  into  several  conve- 
nient states ;  but  I  do  not  find  fhat  such  reservations  could  be  con- 
stitutionally made.  Without  them,  the  ulterior  embarrassments 
which  would  result  from  the  hasty  incorporation  of  states  of  such 
vast  extent  and  various  interests  and  character,  would  outweigh  ail 
the  immediate  advantages  of  such  a  measure.  But  if  the  meaaure 
were  practicable,  I  should  prefer  a  different  course,  namely ;  when 
the  eccentric  movements  of  secession  and  disunion  shall  have  ended, 
in  whatever  form  that,  end  may  come,  and  the  angry  excitement  of 
the  hour  shall  have  subsided,  and  calmness  once  more  shall  have 
resumed  its  accustomed  sway  over  the  public  mind,  then,  and  not 
until  then — one,  two  or  three  years  hence— I  should  cheerfully  advise 
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^  convention  of  the  people,  to  be  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  consider  and  decide  whether  any  and  what  amendments 
of  the  organic  national  law  ought  to  be  made.  A  republican  now — 
as  I  have  heretofore  been  a  member  of  other  parties  existing  in  my 
day — I  nevertheless  hold  and  cherish,  as  I  have  always  done,  the 
principle  that  this  government  exists  in  its  present  form  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  wise,  to 
resort  to  the  people  for  revisions  of  the  organic  law  whenever  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  the  state  certainly  transcend  the  powers 
delegated  by  it  to  the  public  authorities.  Nor  ought  the  suggestion  to 
excite  surprise.  Government  in  any  form  is  a  machine ;  this  is  the 
most  complex  one  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  invented,  or  the 
hand  of  man  Las  ever  framed.  Perfect  as  it  is,  it  ought  to  be 
expected  that  it  will,  at  least  as  oflen  as  once  in  a  century,  require 
some  modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  changes  of  society  and  alterna- 
tions of  empire, 

Foui-Oiiy:  I  hold  myself  ready  now,  as  always  heretofore,  to  vote 
for  any  properly  guarded  laws  whicli  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to 
prevent  mutual  invasions  of  states  by  citizens  of  other  states,  and 
punish  those  who  shall  aid  and  abet  them, 

Fiji/ily:  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  the  gallant  senator 
&om  Oregon  [Genera!  Lane],  I  remain  of  the  opinion  that  physical 
bonds,  such  as  highways,  railroads,  rivers  and  eana!s,  are  vastly  more 
powerfiil  for  holding  civil  communities  together  than  any  mere  cove- 
nants, though  wiitten  on  parchment  or  engraved  upon  iron.  I  remain, 
therefore,  constant  to  my  purpose  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  constrac- 
uon  of  two  Pacific  railways,  one  of  which  shall  connect  the  ports 
around  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  the  towns  on 
the  Missouri  and  the  lakes,  with  the  harbors  on  our  western  coast. 

If,  in  the  expression  of  these  views,  I  have  not  proposed  what  is 
desired  or  expected  by  many  others,  they  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  am  as  far  from  having  suggested  what,  in  many  respects, 
■would  have  been  in  harmony  with  cherished  convictions  of  my  own. 
I  learned  early  from  Jefferson  that,  in  political  affairs,  we  cannot 
always  do  what  seems  to  us  absolutely  best.  Those  with  whom  we 
must  necessarily  act,  entertaining  different  views,  have  the  power  and 
the  right  of  carrying  them  into  practice.  We  must  be  content  to 
lead  when  we  can,  and  to  follow  when  we  cannot  lead;  and  if  we 
cannot,  at  any  time,  do  for  our  country  all  the  good  that  we  would 
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wisb,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  doing  for  her  all  the  good  ttat  we 
can. 

Having  submitted  my  own  opinions  on  this  great  crisis,  it  remains 
only  to  say,  that  I  shall  cheerfully  lend  to  the  government  my  best 
support  in  whatever  prudent  yet  energetic  efforts  it  shall  make  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union ; 
advising,  only,  that  it  practise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  utmost  modera- 
tion, forbearance  and  conciliation. 

And  now  what  are  the  auspices  of  the  country?  I  know  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  and  somewhat  exposed  to  accidents  una- 
voidable in  seasons  of  tempestuous  passions.  We  already  have 
disorder,  and  violence  has  begun.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  it 
may  go.  Still  my  faith  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  Union  abides, 
because  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  American  people 
remains  unshaken.  Coolness,  calmness  and  resolution  are  elements 
of  their  character.  These  have  been  temporarily  displaced,  hut  they 
are  reappearing.  Soon  enough,  I  trust,  for  safety,  it  will  be  seen 
that  sedition  and  violence  are  only  local  and  temporary,  and  that 
loyalty  and  affection  to  the  Union  are  the  natural  sentiments  of  the 
whole  country.  Whatever  dangers  there  shall  be,  there  will  be  the 
determination  to  meet  them ;  whatever  sacrifices,  private  or  public, 
shall  be  needful  for  the  Union,  they  will  be  made,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  hour  has  not  come  for  this  great  nation  to  fall.  This  people, 
which  has  been  studying  to  become  wiser  and  better  as  it  has  grown 
older,  is  not  yet  perverse  or  wicked  enough  to  deserve  so  dreadful 
and  severe  a  punishment  as  dissolution.  This  Union'  has  not  yet 
accomplished  what  good  for  mankind  was  manifestly  designed  by 
Him  who  appoints  the  seasons  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  atatea 
and  empires.  No ;  if  it  were  cast  down  by  faction  to-day,  it  would 
rise  again  and  reappear  in  all  its  majestic  proportions  to-morrow.  It 
istheonly  government  that  can  stand  here.  Woe!  woe!  to  the  man 
that  madly  lifts  his  hand  against  it.  It  shall  continue  and  endure; 
and  men,  in  after  times,  shall  declare  that  this  generation,  which 
saved  the  Union  from  such  sudden  and  unlooked-for  dangers,  sur- 
passed in  magnanimity  even  that  one  which  laid  its  foundations  ia 
the  eternal  principles  of  liberty,  justice  and  humanity. 
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I  HAVE  received  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five  citizens  of  New  York,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
presenting  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  praying  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  wisdom 
of  congress  in  finding  some  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  troubles 
which  disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  and  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  nation. 

Excepting  the  house  of  representatives,  this  senate  chamber  is  the 
hirgest  hall  that  is,  or  ever  has  been,  occupied  by  a  legislative  assem- 
bly since  the  world  began.  The  memorial  which  I  am  charged  to 
present  is  of  such  a  length  that,  if  extended,  it  would  cross  the  sen- 
ate chamber,  in  its  extremest  length,  eighteen  times.  I  have  already 
presented  memorials  from  the  city  of  New  York  signed  by  citizens 
of  that  place  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  thousand.  This  memo- 
rial bears  the  signatures  of  thirty-eight  thousand  more,  making,  in 
the  whole,  sixty-three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  who 
have  signed  this  appeal  to  the  senate.  The  committee  who  have 
charge  of  this  memorial  are  a  fair  representation — I  might  almost 
say  an  embodiment — of  the  citizens  who  direct  and  wield  the  com- 
merce of  the  great  emporium  of  our  country,  the  commerce  of  a 
continent,  and  a  commerce  which  this  present  year,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  times,  is  put,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  condition  of 
proving  itself  to  be  the  controlling  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
memorial  which  they  present  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  expression 
of  the  interest  which  is  felt  by  that  great  commercial  community, 
and  probably  a  fair  exponent  of  the  interest  in  the  same  great  sub- 
ject which  ia  felt  by  the  whole  commercial  interest  of  the  United 
States,  In  any  other  part  of  the  world,  such  a  communication 
would  command  obedience.  In  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
.  a  demonstration  of  the  will  of  the  commerce  of  the 

Ibe  Senate  on  piesenUns  the  Nt^  York  UdIod  petition,  jBniuiry  30, 1901. 
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country  decides  the  questions  of  war  or  of  peace.  Happily,  that  is 
not  the  case  in  this  great  republic.  The  interest  of  commerce  is  but 
one.  The  interest  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mining,  each 
of  them,  is  another.  Each  is  entitled  to,  and  each  secures,  equal 
respect;  and  the  consideration  which  they  obtain  is  due,  not  to  their 
number,  not  to  their  wealth,  but  is  due  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  lend  their  advice  to  the  government.  But  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  tlie  character  of  these  petitioners  entitle  them  to  the 
respectful  attention  and  consideration  of  congresa. 

They  have  asked  me  to  support  this  petition.  I  have  not  yet 
found,  though  I  have  anxiously  waited  and  hoped  for,  that  manifes- 
Uition  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  penple  of  the  country  and  their 
representatives  which  would  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  seceding 
states,  or  those  who  sympathize  with  them,  have  made  propositions 
which  the  citizens  of  the  adhering  states  could  accept;  or,  as  I  desire 
to  speak  with  impartiality  upon  this  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  to 
put  the  proposition  in  .^nlJtlie^  form,  that  this  or  any  other  of  the 
various  propo.sitions  which  have  come  from  citizens  of  the  adhering 
states,  or  those  who  desire  to  adhere  to  the  Union,  would  be  accepta- 
ble and  satisfactory  to  the  other  party.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  hold  myself  open  and  ready  for  the  best  adjustment  which  could 
be  practiciilly  made;  and  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  ask  this 
committee  to  be  content  with  the  assurance  that  I  would  express  to 
the  public  and  to  the  senate  that  the  spirit  in  which  they  come  is 
perfectly  commendable  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  that  the  proper  spirit,  the  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness, 
of  conciiiation  and  affection,  is  adopted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  my 
fellow  citizens  of  the  state  to  which  I  belong. 

I  have  asked  them,  also,  in  return  for  performing  my  duty  on  this 
occasion,  that  when  they  have  arrived  at  home,  they  will  act  in  the 
same  spirit  and  manifest  their  devotion  to  the  Union  above  all  other 
interests  and  all  other  sentiments,  by  speaking  for  the  Union,  by 
voting  for  the  Union,  and  if  it  should  be  demanded  by  lending  and 
even  giving  their  money  for  the  Union,  and  fighting  in  the  last  resort 
for  the  Union ;  taking  care  always  that  speaking  goes  before  voting, 
voting  goes  before  giving  money,  and  all  go  before  a  battle,  which  I 
should  regard  as  hazardous  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  the  last,  as 
it  would  be  the  most  painful  measure  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Union, 
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This  is  tbe  spirit  in  ■which  I  have  determined  for  myself  to  corns- 
np  to  this  great  question,  and  to  pass  through  it,  as  I  sincerely 
believe  we  shall  pass  through  it  For,  although  this  great  contro- 
versy has  not  been  already  settled,  I  do  not,  therefore,  any  the  Jesa 
calculate  upon  and  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  be  peacefully  settled, 
and  settled  for  tbe  Union.  I  have  not  been  so  rash  as  to  expect  that 
in  sixty  days,  which  have  been  allowed  to  us  sinte  the  meeting  of 
congress — and  I  will  be  frank  in  saying  that  I  have  not  expected 
that  in  the  ninety  days  which  are  the  allotted  term  of  congress — this 
great  controversy  would  certainly  be  adjusted,  peace  restored,  and 
the  Union  firmly  reestablished.  I  knew  that  sixty  days,  or  ninety 
days,  was  the  term  that  was  fixed  with  definite  objects  and  purposes 
by  that  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  have  thought  that  it  would 
advance  the  interests  of  the  states  to  which  they  belonged  to  dissever 
the  Union,  I  have  not  expected  that  reason  and  judgment  would 
come  back  to  the  people  and  become  so  pervading,  so  universal,  aa 
that  they  would  appreciate  the  danger  and  be  able  to  agree  on  the 
remedies.  Still,  I  have  been  willing  that  it  should  be  tried,  though 
unsuccessfully ;  but  my  confidence  has  remained  the  same,  for  this 
simple  reason :  that  as  I  have  not  believed  that  the  passion  and 
frenzy  of  the  hour  could  overturn  this  great  fabric  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  empire  in  ninety  days,  so  I  have  felt  sure  that  there 
would  be  time,  even  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days,  for  th© 
restoration  of  all  that  had  been  lost,  and  for  the  reestablishment  of 
all  that  was  in  danger. 

A  great  many  and  very  various  interests  and  elements  are  brought. 
into  conflict  in  this  sudden  crisis ;  a  great  many  personal  ambitions ; 
a  great  many  sectional  interests;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they 
could  all  be  accommodated  and  arranged  and  harmonized,  so  as  to- 
admit  and  give  full  effect  to  the  one  profoundest,  strongest,  and  most, 
enduring  sentiment  or  passion  of  the  United  States — that  of  devotion 
to  the  Union.  These,  whether  you  call  them  secession  or  revolution 
on  the  one  side,  or  coercion  or  defiance  on  tbe  other,  are  all  to  sub- 
side and  pass  away  before  the  Union  is  to  become  the  grand  absorb- 
ing object  of  interest,  affection  and  duty,  upon  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  A  great  many  partisan  interests  are  to- 
be  repressed,  suppressed,  and  to  give  place — partisan  interests 
expressed  by  the  Charleston  platform,  by  tbe  Baltimore  platform, 
by  the  Chicago  platform,  and  by  the  popular  sovereignty  platfomk 
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— ^if  indeed  the  Union  is  in  danger  and  is  to  be  saved;  and  with 
these  interests,  and  with  these  platforms,  everybody  standing  upon 
them  or  connected  with  them,  is  to  pass  away,  if  the  Union  ia  in 
danger  and  is  to  be  saved,  before  the  Union  can  be  saved.  But  it 
will  require  a  very  short  time,  if  this  Union  is  in  danger  and  does 
require  to  be  saved,  for  all  these  interests  and  all  these  platforms  and 
all  these  men  to  disappear.  You  and  I,  and  every  one  who  shall 
oppose,  resist,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  preservation  of  this  Union, 
will  appear  but  as  moths  on  a  summer  evening,  when  the  whirlwind 
of  popular  indignation  arises  that  shall  be  excited  at  the  full  disco- 
very that  this  Union  ia  endangered  through  faction,  or  even  impracti- 
cability on  our  part 

I  have  hope,  confidence,  that  all  this  is  to  come  around  just  as  I 
have  said,  and  quite  soon  enough ;  because  I  perceive,  although  wc 
may  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  that  the  country  and  mankind  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  this  crisis.  There  has  been  a  real,  a 
vital  question  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  at  least — a  q\iestion 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  It  was  strongest 
in  its  development  in  1850,  when  al!  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  the 
territory  intervening  between  it  and  the  Louisiana  purchase,  were 
thrown  upon  our  hands  all  of  a  sudden,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
organizing  in  them  free  and  independent  republican  governments,  as 
a  basis  of  future  states.  It  has  been  an  earnest,  and  I  regret  to  say, 
an  angry  controversy;  but  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union 
yesterday  settled  at  least  aJl  that  was  vital  or  important  in  the  ques- 
tion, leaving  behind  nothing  but  the  passions  which  the  contest  had 
engendered.  Kansas  is  in  the  Union;  California  and  Oregon  are  in 
the  Union ;  and  now  the  same  contest  divides  and  distracts  this 
Union  for  freedom  and  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  before. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  territories  which  remain  after  the  admis- 
sion of  Minnesota,  of  Oregon,  of  California,  and  of  Kansas  ?  One 
million  sixty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven  square  miles, 
an  area  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  largest 
of  the  old  and  fully  developed  states.  Twenty-four  such  states  as 
this  of  New  York  are  yet  to  be  organized  within  the  remaining  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Now,  under  what  is  accepted  by  the 
administration  of  the  government  as  a  judicial  decree,  upheld  by  it, 
put  in  practical  operation  by  it,  every  inch  of  that  territory  is  slave 
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territory— I  speak  of  that  decision  not  as  I  accept  it,  but  as  it  is 
accepted  and  enforced  by  the  existing  administration — every  foot  of 
it  slave  territory  as  much  as  South  Carolina,  Over  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  a  slave  code,  made  by  a  government  created  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  is  enforced ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
claims  of  those  who  insist  upon  a  right  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  for  slavery,  the  whole  of  this  one  million  sixty -three  thousand 
square  miles  is  slave  territory.  How  many  slaves  are  there  in  it  ? 
How  many  have  been  brought  into  it  during  these  twelve  years  in 
which  it  has  been  not  only  relinquished  to  slavery,  but  in  which  the 
court  and  ihe  legislature  and  the  administration  liave  maintained, 
protected,  defended,  and  guaranteed  slavery  there?  Twenty -four 
African  slaves;  one  slave  for  every  forty -four  thousand  square 
miles;  one  slave  fur  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  states  which,  sup- 
posing them  each  to  be  of  the  dimensions  of  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania or  Indiana,  are  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  area  of  our 
republic,  I  have  followed  this  thing  in  good  faith,  with  zeal  and 
energy;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  no  fears  of  slavery  now,  where,  in 
the  peculiar  condition  of  things  which  has  existed,  slavery  has  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  only  one  slave  upon  every  forty-four  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory. 

This,  then,  baa  ceased  to  be  a  practical  question.  In  -  lieu  of  it 
comes  up  a  great  and  vital  and  fearful  question — the  question  of 
Union  or  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  the  question  of  country  or  of 
no  country ;  the  question  of  hope,  the  question  of  greatness,  or  the 
question  of  sinkingforever  under  the  contempt  of  mankind.  Why 
then,  should  I  despair  that  a  great  people  of  thirty  millions  will  be 
able  to  meet  this  crisis  ?  T  have  no  fear.  This  is  a  confederacy. 
It  is  not  an  imperial  government,  nor  the  government  of  a  single 
state;  it  is  a  confederacy;  and  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  dependent 
upon  the  continued  assent  of  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  to 
its  existence,  and  subject  to  dissolution  by  their  action;  but  that 
assent  is  to  be  always  taken  by  virtue  of  the  original  assent  and 
held,  until,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself,  and  in 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  and  with  all  the  conditions  which  the 
constitution  prescribes,  those  who  constitute  the  Union  shall  declare 
that  it  shall  be  no  longer.  The  thirty  days,  and  sixty  days,  and 
ninety  days,  given  us  by  the  disunionists  may  not  be  enough  for 
their  policy  and  their  purposes.     I  hope  and  trust  that  it  may  be 
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time  enough  for  tbe  policy  and  purposes  of  the  lovers  of  the  Union. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  sol  But  if  this  term  shall  turn  out  not  to 
he  enough,  then  I  see  how  and  when  all  these  great  controversies 
■will  be  settled,  just  as  our  forefathers  foresaw  when  they  framed  the 
constitution.  They  provided,  seventy  years  ago,  that  this  present 
controversy,  this  whole  controversy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  convention,  called  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  and  acting  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  it.  Then 
this  country  will  find  sudden  relief  in  the  prompt  and  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  salvation ;  and  the  world 
will  see  how  well  and  how  wisely  a  great,  enlightened,  educated, 
Christian  people,  consisting  of  thirty-four  sovereign  states,  can  adjust 
difficulties  which  had  seemed,  even  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  man- 
kind, to  be  insurmountable. 

Mr.  Masok  (after  other  remarks)  said :  I  can  understand,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  senator  means  when  he  recommends  to  his  constituents  to  speak  for  the 
Union ;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  that ;  I  can  understand  what  he  means  when 
he  recommends  them  to  vote  for  the  Union,  because  he  coupled  it  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  they  should  go  into  state  convention ;  but  I  demand  to  know 
what  he  means  by  their  contributing  money  for  the  Union. 

I  will  explain  to  the  honorable  senator,  if  he  wishes.  During  the 
present  session  of  congress,  the  government  of  this  Union  has  seen 
a  sudden  depreciation  of  its  credit.  From  one  condition  of  things 
which  existed  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  all  the  stocks  of  the  Union 
were  at  a  premium,  they  have  fallen  until  recently,  at  one  time,  the 
credit  of  the  Union  was  at  a  discount  of  thirty  per  cent,  while  the 
credit  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  her  six  per  cent  sl^ck,  all  the 
while  commands  a  premium.  The  commercial  community,  who 
to-day  petition  congress,  have  the  treasure  of  the  commercial  city  in 
theirkeeping.  I  have  recommended  to  these  gentlemen  here,  publicly, 
as  I  have  heretofore  recommended  to  them  privately,  that  they  should 
advance  to  the  Union  money  on  loans  and  on  treasury  notes,  as  they 
are  now  furnishing  in  that  way  to  the  Union  the  funds  with  which 
the  president  of  tbe  United  States,  the  departments,  the  congress, 
the  courts,  yourself  and  myself,  the  senator  from  Virginia,  the  army, 
navy,  and  every  branch  of  the  government,  is  actually  sustained, 
I  have  recommended  to  them,  in  this  crisis,  that  they  sustain  the 
government  of  their  country  with  the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled 
at  their  h&nds. 
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I  contempl.ited,  after  the  expiration  of  all  the  multitudinous  trials 
they  are  making  to  save  this  Union  by  compromise,  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  called  in  constitutional  form; 
and  when  that  shall  have  been  held,  or  refused  to  be  held,  and  found 
to  be  impossible  to  obtain ;  if,  then,  this  Union  is  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  force  of  arms,  I  have  advised  my  people  to  do,  as  I  shall  be  ready 
to  do  myself,  stand  in  the  breach,  and  stand  with  it  or  perish  with  it, 

Mr.  Mason. — Then  we  have  i(  definite.  I  wnnt  to  tiring  the  honorable  senator 
the  exponent  of  the  new  administration,  to  the  policy  which  is  to  be  adopted.  I 
understand  from  hira  now,  that  remedies  failing  through  the  constitution  by  the 
conventions  of  the  states,  his  recommendation  is  battle  and  bloodshed  to  preserve 
the  Union ;  and  his  reeoramendation  to  his  people  is,  that  they  shall  contribute 
the  money  which  shall  march  the  army  upon  the  south;  for'what?  To  preserve 
the  Union? 

I  look  to  no  such  contingency  as  seceded  states  and  a  dissevered 
Union.  I  look  to  no  such  condition  of  things.  The  honorable 
senator  and  I  differ  in  regard  to  the  future.  He,  with  an  earnest 
will  and  ardent  imagination,  sees  this  country  hereafter  rent  and  dis- 
severed, and  then  recombined  into  separate* confederacies.  I  see  no 
such  thing  in  the  future ;  but  I  do  see,  through  the  return  of  reason 
and  judgment  to  the  American  people,  a  return  of  public  harmony, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  firmer  than  ever  before.  The 
honorable  senator  from  Virginia  can  very  easily  see  that  we  may 
differ  in  our  anticipations  and  expectations  of  the  future,  because  we 
differ  so  much  in  regard  to  the  actual,  living  present.  Here  I  am  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  this  same  blessed,  glorious,  nobly- 
inherited,  God-given  Union,  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  United 
States,  pleading  for  it,  maintaining  it,  and  defending  it. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Virginia  says  it  is  gone,  there  is  no 
Union ;  and  yet  he  is  here  on  this  same  floor  with  me.  Where,  then, 
is  he?  Jn  the  Union,  or  out  of  the  Union?  He  is  actually  present 
here ;  and  in  spite  of  himself  I  hold  him  to  be  still  with  myself  in 
this  glorious  old  Union.  I  will  not  strain  the  remark,  which  he  means 
to  put  forth  with  candor  and  frankness.  I  therefore  assume  that  he 
infers  because  some  other  senators  were  here  a  short  time  ago,  his 
associates  and  mine,  and  are  not  here  now,  but  have  withdrawn,  under 
circumstances  known  to  the  world,  and  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
refrain  from  commenting  on,  therefore  their  states  are  gone  and  the 
Union  is  gone  with  them.     The.  senate  chamber  is  here ;  the  states 
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are  here;  the  Union  ia  here  still.  Here  they  will  all  he;  and  I 
expect  that,  in  the  exercise  of  pubHc  refison,  the  free  choice  of  these 
states,  these  places  will  all  be  filled.  If  I  contemplate  in  any  case 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  fight  for  this  Union,  it  is  because  treason 
and  sedition  may  arise,  not  alone  or  only  in  a  state  of  the  south,  but 
in  states  of  the  north,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  be  excited  and 
armed,  so  aa  to  assail  the  Union ;  and  whenever  it  shall  come  to 
that,  whether  it  is  in  my  own  state  or  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union, 
then  I  expect  that,  whatever  can  be  done  having  been  done — as  I 
have  already  indicated  that  all  shall  be  done  which  reason  can  do — 
then  I  expect  that  what  is  right  to  be  done  shall  be  done  in  the  way  in 
which  treason  in  the  last  resort  is  necessarily  as  well  as  lawfully  met 

Mr.  Mason. — Mr.  President,  giving  the  honorable  senator  tlie  full  advantage  of 
Ills  present  commentary  upon  the  speech  that  pi-eceded  it,  I  yet  place  before  the 
Ameiican  people  the  fact  that  he  proposes  but  one  remedy,  either  to  preserve  this 
Union  or  to  restore  it,  and  that  is  tlie  vJUma  ratio  regum. 

Mr.  Seward. — Not  1«  restore — preserve. 

Mr.  Mason. — I  will  take  hia  own  language.  Let  tlie  facts  be  what  they  may,  he 
presents  but  ooe  remedy— the  argument  of  the  tyrant — force,  compu!?ion,  power. 
This  is  the  only  resort  that  the  honorable  senator  has  evinced,  either  in  his  speeoh 
<ir  in  tus  commentary.  He  says  he  is  for  punishing  sedition  and  treason,  whether 
it  is  found  in  the  south  or  in  the  north. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  the  delusion  which  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  been  able  to  practise  upon  himself,  so  as  to 
make  out  of  a  speech,  peaceful,  fraternal,  cordial,  such  as  I  have 
made,  a  declaration  of  war.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  how  it  is  that, 
while  his  sense  of  honor  remains  clear  and  bright — as  I  confess  with 
pleasure  it  docs — he  avoids  by  design  personalities  which  might  irri- 
tite,  yet  his  judgment  is,  somehow  or  other,  so  under  the  itifiuence 
of  bis  passion  that  he  can  see  nothing  but  war  in  a  speech  which 
.proposes  simply  this :  that  since  this  Union  is  in  danger,  every  other 
question  should  be  subordinate  to  the  consideration  and  the  removal 
<if  that  danger  by  the  pacific,  constitutional  action  of  the  American 
people;  by  speech  first,  by  vote,  by  consultation,  by  supplying  and 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  government,  and,  in  the  last  alterna- 
tive, after  having  exhausted  ail  the  existing  means  of  settlement, 
and  all  others  that  might  be  suggested;  and  finally,  after  a  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  United  States,  called  in  the  forms  of  the 
constitution — then,  to  stand  by  this  good  old  flag,  and,  if  it  is  to  fall 
from  its  eminence,  be  wrapped  in  its  folds. 
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Tbat  honorable  senator  could  have  recollected  that  I  came  into 
the  committee  of  thirteen ;  that  I  listened  to  every  proposition  that 
was  made;  that  T  gave  it  deliberate — will  any  one  say  it  was  not 
fraternal  ? — consideration.  Will  any  one  say  that  I  offered  up  no 
prejudices,  no  concessions,  to  propitiate  an  arrangement ?  Which 
otie  of  all  the  propositions  that  have  been  made  have  I  refused  to 
consider?  None.  When  I  have  voted  to  substitute  a  constitutional 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  such  as  that  which  was 
offered  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clarit], 
in  preference  to  the  proposition  which  requires  us  to  take,  in  an 
unconstitutional  and  ineffectual  way,  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
on  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  did  I 
do  it  in  a  spirit  otherwise  than  that  which  belongs  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  who  seek  concessions  ?  In  regard  to  this  very 
proceeding  of  the  honorable  senator's  state  which  he  so  proudly  com- 
mends, and  in  terms  to  which  I  respond,  have  I  not  recommended 
to  my  own  state,  and  is  it  not  acting,  in  sending  commissioners  to 
meet  the  other  states  in  that  convention  ?  Does  not  the  honorable 
senator  know  tbat  the  state  of  New  York  stands  ready  to  hear  and 
consider  every  plan,  whether  within  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  without  them,  to  settle  this  question  peacefully  and  without 
resort  to  the  sword,  and  that  I  am  with  the  state  of  New  York  in 
that  action  ?  It  is  simply  because  I  have  learned  from  the  interest 
in  which — the  honorable  senator  will  excuse  me  for  saying — I  under- 
stood him  to  speak,  that  neither  any  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
yet  and  considered,  nor  any  that  that  convention  can  makeand  con- 
sider and  submit,  or  any  other  that  has  yet  been  projected,  will  be 
satisfactory  to  that  interest  of  secession  or  disunion  in  which  interest 
he  speaks.  I  then  have  submitted  alone  that  further  one :  that  when 
all  these  have  failed,  then  the  states  of  this  Union,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made, 
shall  take  up  this  controversy  about  twenty-four  negro  slaves  scat- 
tered over  a  territory  of  one  million  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
and  say  whether,  with  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia,  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  this  liberty,  all  this  greatness,  all  this  happi- 
ness, and  all  this  hope,  because  they  have  not  intelligence,  wisdom 
and  virtue  enough  to  adjust  a  controversy  so  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM.' 

CHICAGO,  MAY,  IMO. 

Resolved.  That  we,  tlie  delegated  representatives  of  the  republican  electors  of 
ihe  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  in  discliBrge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
our  constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following  declarations : 

PiK3T.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  durii^  the  kst  four  years  has  fully 
established  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  ot^nization  and  perpetuation  of 
the  republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into  existence  are  perma- 
nent in  tlieir  nature,  a[id  now  more  than  ever  befot'*:  demand  its  peaceful  and 
constiUitJonal  triumph. 

SECOKn.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulRated  in  the  declaration 
of  independence  and  embodied  in  the  federal  constitution,  "That  all  men  are 
created  equal;  tJiat  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to 
Kecure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  tiieirjust 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govei'ned,"  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
repubiictui  institutions;  and  tJiat  the  federal  constitution,  the  rights  of  the  states, 
and  the  Union  of  the  stales,  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

TniKD.  That  to  tlie  Union  of  the  states  this  nation  owes  its  unprecedented 
increase  in  population;  its  surprising  development  of  material  resources;  its  rapid 
augmentation  of  wealth ;  its  happiness  at  home  and  its  honor  abroad;  and  wo 
hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from  whatever  source  tiiey  may ; 
and  we  conj^atulate  the  country  that  no  repubUcan  member  of  congress  has 
uttered  or  countenanced  the  tiireats  of  disunion,  so  often  made  by  democratic 
members,  witiiout  rebuke  and  with  applause  from  their  political  associates;  and 
we  denounce  those  threats  of  disunion,  in  ease  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their 
ascendency,  as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  tree  government,  and  as  an  avowal 
of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignuit  people 
uternly  to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

Fourth,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of  each  state,  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  labric  depends,  and  we 
denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  slate  or  territory, 
no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  graveat  of  crimes. 

Fo^H.  That  the  present  democratic  administration  has  far  exceeded  our  worst 
apprehension  in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the  exactions  of  a  sectional  interest, 
as  is  especially  evident  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  foice  the  infamous  tecompton 
constitution  upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kansas — in  construing  the  personal 
lelation  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unqualified  property  in  persons 
— in  its  attempted  enforcement  everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  congress  and  of  the  federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely 
local  interest,  and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  tio  it 
by  a  confiding  people. 

8(XTn.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravagance  which 
pervades  every  department  of  the   federal  government;    that  a  return  to  rigid 
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B  indispensable  to  arrest  the  systematic  plunder  of 
_     __  partisans;  while  the  recent  startling  development* 

of  Irauds  and  corrupliona  at  the  federal  metropolis,  show  that  an  entire  cliange  of 
lid  ministration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

Setentk.  That  tlie  new  dogma  that  the  constitution  of  its  own  force  carries 
slavet]'  into  any  or  all  of  the  territories  of  the  United  Stales,  is  adaogeroua  political 
heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument  itself  with 
coteraporaneous  exposition,  and  with  Ipfiislfttive  and  judicial  precedent,  is  revolu- 
tionary In  its  tendency  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

EioHTH.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  freedom ;  that  aa  our  republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery 
in  all  our  national  territory,  ordwned  that  no  "person  should  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  withoutdue  process  of  law,"  it  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation, 
whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  mmntain  this  provision  of  die  constitu- 
tion against  all  attempts  to  violate  it|  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  congress,  of 
a  lerritorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individuala,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in 
»ny  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  under 
the  cover  of  onr  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  as  a  crime 
against  humanity,  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age,  and  we  call  upon 
conoresa  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression 
of  tliat  execrable  traffic. 

Tknth.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes  by  the  federal  governors  of  the  acts  of  the 
legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  slavery  in  those  territories,  we 
find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  democratic  principle  of  non-inteivention 
and  popular  sovereignty,  embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  a  demonstra- 
tjon  of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

Blbvksth.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  state, 
under  the  constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  accepted 
by  tho  house  of  representatives. 

TwELFTiL  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general  govern- 
ment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  reqnii'es  such  an  adjustment  of  these 
imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  iJie  industrial  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the 
workingmen  liberal  wages,  lo  agriculture  remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  and 
mannfacturera  an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise,  and  to  the 
nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence. 

Thirteenth.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  public 
lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  free  homestead  policy 
which  regards  the  settlers  aa  paupers  or  suppliants  for  public  bounty,  and  we 
demand  the  passi^  by  congress  of  tlie  complete  and  satjstactory  homestead  mea- 
Bure  which  has  already  passed  the  house. 

FouBTEEKTH.  That  the  republican  party  is  opposed  fo  any  change  in  our  naturali- 
zation laws,  or  any  state  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  hitherto 
accorded  by  emigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or  impaired ;  and  in 
favor  of  giving  a  full  and  eihcient  protection  lo  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
whether  native  or  naturalized,  botli  at  home  and  abroad. 

FirTEEBTH.  That  appropriation  by  congress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  of 
&  national  character,  required  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an  existing 
commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  justified  by  the  obligation  of 
government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

SixiEEHTH.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country;  that  tlie  federal  government  ought  to  render 
immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  conBtruction ;  and  that,  as  preliminary  thereto,  a 
daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly  established. 

SevKNTRENTH.  Finally,  having  tlios  set  forHi  oui'  distinctive  principles  and  view^ 
■we  invite  tlie  coiiperation  of  all  citizens,  however  differing  on  otlier  queslaons 
■who  substantially  agree  witli  ua  in  tlieir  affirmance  and  support. 
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Wm.  M,  Evarts,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Delegation : 

The  state  of  New  York,  by  a  fiill  delectation,  with  complete  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose at  home,  came  to  this  convention  and  presented  to  its  choice  one  of  its 
citiEens,  who  had  served  the  state  from  boyhood  up,  who  had  labored  for  and 
loved  it  We  came  from  a  great  state,  with,  as  we  thought,  a  great  stalesman, 
and  our  love  of  the  gieat  republic,  from  which  we  are  iJI  delegates,  the  gj-eat 
American  Union,  and  our  love  of  the  great  republican  part)'  of  the  Union,  and 
our  love  of  our  statesman  and  candidate,  made  ua  think  that  we  did  our  duty  to 
tlie  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in  expressing  our  love  and  prelerence  for  him. 
Por,  it  was  from  Gtov.  Seward  tliat  most  of  us  learned  to  love  republican  principles 
and  the  republican  party.  His  fidehfy  to  the  country,  the  constitution  and  the 
laws;  his  fidelity  lo  tlie  party  and  the  principle  that  the  majority  govern;  his 
interest  in  tlie  advancement  of  our  parly  to  its  victory,  tliat  our  country  may  rise 
to  il3  true  glory,  induces  me  lo  assume  to  speak  his  sentiments,  as  I  do,  indeed, 
die  opinions  of  our  whole  delegation  when  I  move  you,  as  I  do  now,  that  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinoia,jas  the  republican  candidate  ibr  the 
auffiages  of  the  whole  country  for  tlie  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  tlie  American 
Union,  be  made  unanimous. 
John  A.  Andrew,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Delegation : 

I  am  deputed  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  second 
the  motion  just  proposed  by  the  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  who  repre- 
sents the  delegation  of  that  noble  state.  I  second  that  motion,  therefore,  in  the 
name  of  Massadiusetts,  that  the  nominaUon  of  Abraham  Ijncoln  be  made  unani- 
mous. Gtentlemen,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  hold  in  their  heart  of  hearts, 
next  to  their  reverence  and  love  for  Christian  faith,  tlieir  reverence  and  love  for 
the  doctrine  of  equal  and  impartial  liberty.  We  are  republicans,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  strong,  of  the  old  stamp  of  the  Revolution.  We  have  come 
up  here — the  delegation  from  Massachusetts — from  the  ground  where  on  Buhker's 
Hill  the  Yankees  of  New  England  met  the  deadly  fire  of  Britwn.  We  have  come 
from  Concord,  where  was  spilled  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution ;  from  Lexing- 
ton, where  the  embattled  farmers  fired  the  shot  that  was  heard  around  the  world. 
We  have  come  from  Faneuil  Hall,  where  spoke  the  patriots  and  s^es  and  orators 
of  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  American  history,  where  our  fathers  heard  pro- 
pounded those  doctrines  and  principles  of  liberty  and  human  equality  which  found 
their  enunciation  and  exposition  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  by 
■which,  under  judicial  decision,  human  slavery  was  banished  from  the  venerable 
soil  of  tiiat  ancient  commonwealth,  before  the  Colonies  became  a  united  People. 
We  have  come  from  the  shadow  of  the  old  South  church,  where  American  liberty 
was  bi^tJKed  in  the  waters  of  religion.  We  hold  the  purpose  firm  and  strong,  as 
we  have  held  it  through  the  tedious  struggle  of  years  now  gone  by,  to  rescue, 
before  we  die,  the  holy  ark  of  American  liberty  from  the  ^rasp  of  Uie  Philistines. 
Yes,  sir,  whether  in  the  majority,  or  without  tlie  majority  of  the  American 
people,  there  we  stand.  Whether  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  there  we  stand, 
And,  as  said  the  Apostle,  "having  done  all,  stilt  tliere  we  will  stand,  and 
because  of  our  love  and  of  our  faith.  The  affection  of  our  hearts  and  the  judg- 
ment of  our  intellects  bound  our  political  fortunes  to  William  Henry  Seward,  of  New 
York,  him  who  Is  the  brightest  and  most  shining  light  of  this  political  generation, 
him  who  by  the  unanimous  selection  of  the  foes  of  our  cause  and  our  men,  has  for 
years  been  the  determined  standard-bearer  of  liberty — William  H.  Seward — 
whether  in  tlie  legislature  of  his  native  state  of  New  Yoik,  whether  as  governor 
of  that  imperial  commonwealth,   or   whether  as  senator  of  the  United   States 

>  Sve  Memoir,  ante  page  78. 
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or  as  8  tribune  of  the  people,  ever  feithful,  ever  true.  In  the  thickest  and  the 
hottest  of  every  battle,  there  waved  the  white  plume  of  the  gallant  leader  of 
New  York.  And  by  no  hand  of  Massaehueettii  was  it  for  him  to  be  stricken 
down.  Dearly  as  we  lave  triumph,  we  are  used  to  momentary  defeat  because  we 
know  we  are  ri^ht;  and  whatever  atorniB  aseail  our  ship,  before  whatever  irsles 
slie  may  reel  and  ijuake.  we  know  tiiat  if  the  bark  sinks  it  ia  but  to  another  sea. 
We  know  that  this  cause  of  ours  is  bound  to  triumph,  and-  that  the  American 
people  will,  one  day,  be  convinced,  if  not  in  1860,  that  the  path  of  duty  and 
patriotism  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  republican  cause.  It  was  not  for  us 
to  strike  down  William  Henry  Seward,  of  New  York.  But,  as  we  love  the  cause, 
and  aa  we  respect  our  own  convictions,  and  as  we  mean  to  be  faithful  to  the  only 
organization  on  earth  which  is  in  the  van  of  the  cause  of  ireedcrQ,  so  do  we,  with 
entire  fidelity  of  heart,  with  entire  concurrence  of  judgment,  with  tlie  firmest  and 
moat  fired  purposeof  our  will,  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  convention. 
Carl  Schurz,  of  Wisconsin ; 

I  am  commissioned  by  the  delegatjon  of  Wisoonain  to  second  the  motion  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York.  The  delemites  of  Wisconsin 
were  directed  to  cast  their  votes  unanimously  for  William  H.  Seward,  and  it  in 
unnecessary  to  say  thai  the  instruction  we  received  added  but  solemn  obligations 
of  our  conslJtutents  to  the  spontaneQus  impulses  of  our  hearts.  It  would  be  need- 
less to  say  anything  in  praise  of  Mr,  Seward.  His  claims  stand  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  country,  and  they  are  reported  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  people.  He 
needs  no  eulogy  here,  and  my  vote  can  add  nothing  to  so  powerful  a  testimony. 
We  went  for  him  because  we  considered  him  the  foremost  among  the  beat,  and 
to  whatever  may  be  said  in  his  pr^se  I  will  add  but  one  thing.  I  now  am 
speaking  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Seward,  when  I  say  tliat  his  ambition  will  be  satiaGed 
with  the  success  of  the  cause  which  was  the  dream  of  his  youth,  and  to  wliich  he 
has  devoted  ail  the  days  of  his  manhood— even  if  the  name  of  Wm,  H,  Seward 
should  remain  in  history  an  instance  of  the  highest  merit  uncrowned  with  the 
highest  honor.  We  stood  by  Mr.  Seward  to  the  last,  and  we  stand  by  him  now 
in  supporting  Mr,  Lincoln.  With  the  platform  we  adopted  yesterday,  and  with 
the  candidate  who  so  fairly  represents  it,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  does,  we  defy  al!  the 
passion  and  prejudice  that  may  be  enforced  against  us  by  our  opponents.  We 
defy  the  whole  slave  power  and  the  whole  vassalage  of  helL  Aye,  and  we  defy 
the  "  Little  Giant "  kimseif.  Again,  I  say  we  stand  by  Mr,  Seward  as  we  did 
before — for  we  know  that  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  our  column,  joining  in  the 
battle-cry  that  joins  us  now,  "Lincoln  and  victory." 
Austin  Blair,  of  Michigan  : 

Like  my  fiiend  who  has  juat  taken  liis  seat,  the  state  of  Michigan,  from  first 
to  last,  has  cast  her  vote  for  the  great  statesman  of  New  York.  She  has  nothing 
to  take  back.  She  has  not  sent  me  forward  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  but  she  has 
put  me  forward  to  say  that,  al  your  behests  here  to-da^,  she  lays  down  her  first, 
best  loved  candidate  to  take  up  yours,  with  some  bleeding  of  the  heart,  with  some 
quivering  in  the  veins;  but  she  does  not  fear  that  the  fame  of  Seward  will  suffer, 
for  she  knows  that  his  fame  is  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  American  Union  ; 
it  will  be  written  and  read  and  beloved  long  after  tlie  temporary  excitement  of 
this  day  has  passed  away,  anil  when  presidents  are  themselves  forgotten  in  the  obli- 
vion which  comes  over  all  temporal  things.  We  stand  by  him  still.  We  have 
followed  him  with  a  single  eye  and  with  unwavering  faith  in  times  past  We 
marshal  now  behind  him  in  the  grand  column  whicfi  shall  go  out  to  battle  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  to  conquer;  for  mark  yon,  what  has  happened 
to-day  will  happen  in  November  next — Lincoln  will  be  elected  with  just  such  a 
shout  as  has  been  given  to-day  in  this  vast  assemblage. 
0,  H,  Browning,  of  Illinois: 

On  behalf  of  the  Illinois  delegation  I  have  been  requested  to  make  some  proper 
'o  Uie  speeches  that  we  have  heard  from  our  friends  of  the  other  states. 
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lUinois  ought  hardly  on  this  occasion  to  be  expected  to  make  a  speech,  or  called 
upon  to  do  BO.  I  desire  to  eay,  gentlemen  ol'  the  convention,  tjiat  in  the  con- 
test through  which  we  have  just  passed,  we  have  been  actuated  by  no  feeling-  of 
hostility  to  the  illustrious  statesman  from  New  York,  who  was  in  competition  with 
our  own  loved  and  gallant  son.  No  republican  who  has  a  love  of  freedom  in  his 
heart,  and  who  has  marked  the  course  of  Gov.  Seward,  of  New  York,  ia  the 
councils  of  our  nation,  who  has  witnessed  the  many  occasions  upon  which  he  has 
risen  to  tlie  very  bight  of  moral  subUmity  in  his  conflicts  with  the  enemies  of  free 
institutions ;  no  heart  tliat  has  the  love  of  freedom  iu  it  and  has  witnessed  these 

feat  conflicts  of  his,  can  do  otherwise  tlian  venerate  his  name.  On  this  occasioa 
desire  to  say,  only,  that  the  hearts  of  the  Illinois  deli^tion  are  to-day  filled 
with  emotions  of  gratification  for  which  they  have  no  utterance.  We  are  nut 
more  overcome  by  the  triumph  of  our  noble  Lincoln,  loving  him  as  we  do,  knowintf 
the  purity  of  his  past  life,  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  party,  and  the  gall untry  wi til  which  we  will  be  conducted  through 
this  contest,  tlian  we  are  by  the  magnanimity  of  our  friends  of  the  great  and 
glorious  state  of  New  York,  in  moving  to  make  this  nomination  unanimous, 
JoKM  D.  Baloww,  Worcester,  Massachusetts ; 

I  went  to  the  Chicago  convention  feeling  it  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  secure  tlie  Liomination  of  Mr.  Seward.  This  was  required  by  the 
preferences  of  those  I  represented  and  by  my  own  sentiments.  It  is  now 
unnecessary  to  go  into  an  extended  eulogy  of  Mr.  Seward.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  age,  whose  fame  is  as  wide  as  the  civilized  world.  He  is  thought 
of  in  Europe  as  we  think  of  him  here.  One  evening,  after  Charles  Sumner's 
return  from  Europe,  at  a  supper  where  I  heard  him  relato  many  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  stay  in  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  of  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  the 
coming  man  in  Great  Britain,  as  "  tlie  most  accomnhshed  orator  that  speaks  in  the 
English  langut^,  and  gave  the  com[iany  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  of  Mr,  Seward. 
It  was  as  follows:  ''Mr.  Seward's  at^ument  in  the  Freeman  case  is  the  greatest 
forenac  effort  in  the  English  hmgui^."  An  English  gentleman  present  replied: 
"The  greatest?  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  forget  Erskine."  "No,"  replied  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, "I  do  not  forget  Mi'.  Erskine;  Mr.  Seward's  argument  is  the  graaiest 
forensic  effort  in  the  language."  And  he  is  regarded  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
as  one  of  the  most  philosophic  and  profound  statesmen  living  Mr.  Seward  could 
not  be  made  greater  by  the  presidency,  and  he  can  feel,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  belter 
to  be  William  H.  Seward  than  to  be  president. 

The  EEPUBLroAN  Centrai,  Cohmittee:  jjg„  y^^^^  jj^y  jg^  jgOO. 

To  Hon.  Wilham  H.  Seward — De-ir  Sir— We  address  you  with  feelings  of 
regret  tliatcannot  be  sufficiently  expressed.  The  result  of  the  Chicago  convention 
has  been  more  than  a  surprise  to  the  republicans  of  New  York.  That  you,  who- 
have  been  the  earliest  defender  of  republican  principles — the  acknowledged  head 
and  leader  of  the  pM'ty — who  have  given  direction  to  its  movements,  and  form 
and  substance  to  its  acts — that  you  should  have  been  put  aside  upon  the  narrow 
ground  of  expediency,  we  can  hardly  realize  or  believe.  Whatever  the  decision 
of  this,  or  a  hundred  other  conventions,  we  recognize  in  you  the  real  leader  of 
the  republican  party ;  and  the  citizens  of  every  state  and  of  all  creeds  and  parties, 
and  the  history  of  our  country  will  confirm  tliis  judgment. 

As  that  leader — as  one  to  whom  we  shall  hereafler  as  in  times  past  look  fur 
counsel  and  direction,  the  repuWioans  of  tliis  city  desire,  that  you  should  be  with 
them  at  tlie  first  public  meeting  which  will  be  held.  Your  presence  will  at  least 
alleviate  their  disappointment,  and  revive  their  exertions;  and  will  also  enable 
them  again  to  evidence  their  undiminished  confidence  and  attachment,  and  their 
gratitude  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the  pra- 

"-n  of  her  liberties. 

Chablbs  C.  Nott,  William  H.  Bull,  A.  J,  Williamson,  C.  S.  Spenckh, 
F.  W.  SiiEPUERD,  Committee,  &Q. 
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Boston — GkivERKoa  Banks; 

I  know  it  is  a  custom  of  the  people  of  Boslon  to  welcome,  with  warm  hearts 
and  enthusiastic  words  of  friendship,  every  man  of  name  and  fame  who  does  U3 
the  honor  to  visit  tliis  our  loved  city.  Here,  at  least,  there  are  none  whom  we 
fear;  and  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  a  man  shall  pnrae,  who  has  served 
his  people  in  his  day  Or  way,  we  can  afford,  and  we  will  give,  our  welcome.  But  I 
am  glad  to  say,  fellow  citizens,  that,  like  other  human  beings,  we  have  our  friends, 
and  among  otiiers  there  is  none  that  finds  a  warmer  place  in  the'  hearts  of  tiie 
people  of  the  old  Bay  state  than  the  renowned  stat^man  of  New  York. 

Though  not  so  well  known  to  us  personally  as  he  should  be,  as  citizens  of  Bostoa 
and  as  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  for  many  long  years  we  have  watched  his  career, 
directing  the  interests  of  the  Empire  state  and  developing  the  material  wealth  of 
that  portion  of  the  continent;  and,  enjoying,  as  we  have,  both  as  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  of  New  England  and  of  the  commonwealtii,  the  effort"!  of  hi«  eloquence, 
his  industry,  his  wisdom,  and  his  great  and  far-reaching  eiperien''e  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  I  know  you  will  welcome  hirn  tts  he  deservesi,  and  I  know  thatvou 
will  speak  for  him  and  for  the  people  of  the  commonwealtii,  y>hea  I  "ihall  ha\e 
presented  him  to  you. 

Governor  Seward — Our  friends  have  met  here  at  a  few  moment  call  They 
know  what  hospitality  is  due  to  you — that  you  come  at  the  cl  jse  of  a  lon^  day  s 
travel  at  the  warmest  season  of  the  year — and  we  cannot  demand  or  expect  much 
from  you :  but  a  little  is  required  in  obedience  to  thai  respect  and  esteem  which 
tlie  people  of  this  commonwealth  entertain  for  you;  and  I  am  sure  that  ils  citi- 
zens would  grieve  if  we  were  to  allow  you  to  paw  t.liroueh  this  metropolis  without 
a  word  of  welcome,  without  a  cheer  that  sliould  come  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts. 

Fellow  eitizena,  I  present  to  you  the  Honorable  William  H.  Seward,  of  the 
United  States  senate,  respected  and  loved  by  the  people  of  all  the.  states. 
JjAhsing,  Mich. — J.  W.  Lonoyear,  Esq. : 

I  have  been  appointed  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  my  repnblicaa 
Jellow  citizens,  to  discharge  the  honorable  and  agreeable  duty  of  expressing  to 
you  their  affectionate  esteem,  and  their  heartfelt  welcome  to  our  infant  city ;  aad 
It  is  here  upon  the  eve  of  tlie  decision,  a  final  decision  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  one 
of  the  most  important  political  contests  by  which  the  republic  has  ever  been  i^- 
tated,  that  we  welcome  you  among  us  for  your  countenance,  your  counsel,  and 
jour  advlce.*It  is  here  amidst  a  population  emigrated  mainly  from  your  native 
slate,  here  amidst  institutions  of  government  copied  mainly  from  those  under 
which  you  live,  we  welcome  you;  and  here,  noble  senator  from  the  Empire  state, 
amidst  your  ardent  admirers,  who  were  second  to  none  in  their  zeal  and  exertions 
to  see  you  the  standard-bearer  in  this  decisive  contestpthat  we  welcome  you,  and 
we  thnee  welcome  you,  sir,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  republicans  in  national 
convention  assembled,  saw  fit,  in  tlielr  wisdom,  to  choose  another,  you  are  not 
found  deserting  your  postof  duty,  but  like  the  true  soldier  ready  and  willing  to  do 
your  duty  witii  knapsack  and  bayonet,  if  required,  although  qualified  to  fill  the 
Lighest  grade  of  ottice. 

This  contest  in  which  so  ferocious  a  war  is  now  raging,  is  not,  as  our  opponents 
would  urge,  of  one  section  of  the  republic  against  the  other,  or  of  one  interest 
against  another,  but  that  of  free  Institutions,  free  soil,  free  labor,  and  free  speech, 
against  slavery  and  its  concomitant  evils ;  not  a  war  against  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  states  as  they  now  exist,  but  against  the  extension  of  that  baleful 
curse  of  African  slavery  into  territory  now  tree  1  It  is  the  contest  of  freedom 
against  slavery,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  patriotic  manner  in  which  you  have  devot«d 
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your  life,  your  fortune,  and  your  sacred  honor,  to  the  support  of  the  former,  that 
you  now  owe  this  enthusiastic  rHception. 

To  you,  EenUmeiits  expressed  by  yourself)  in  years  gone  by,  to  one  of  tho- 
nation  a  most  honored  sons,  now  gone  to  his  final  rest,  upon  an  occasion  similar  to 
this,  may,  in  these,  your  riper  years,  be  appropriately  applied  to  yourself:  "  Such 
honors  frequently  attend  public  fuuctionaries,  and  sucii  a  one  may  sometimes 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  hom^e  he  receives  is  paid  to  hi» 
own  worth,  how  much  proceeds  from  the  habitual  reverence  of  gocd  republican 
citizens  to  eonslitute  elective  autiiority,  and  how  much  from  the  spirit  of  venal 
adulation. 

"You,  air,  labor  under  no  such  embarrassment.  The  office  you  hold,  though 
honorable,  is  purely  legislative.  Tou.  are  not  in  a  poaiton,  or  in  nomination  for 
a  position,  in  which  you  can  have  any  patronf^e  to  bestow,  and  yet  your  hands 
are  uplifted,  and  your  exertions  bestowed  to  secure  blessings  on  your  country. 

''  The  homage  p^d  you,  dear  sir,  is  sincere,  for  it  has  its  sources  in  the  just  senti- 
ments and  irrepressible  aft'ectjons  of  a  free  people,  their  love  of  trulh,  their  admira- 
tjon  of  wisdom,  their  reverence  for  virtue,  and  their  gratitude  for  beneficence." 

The  pr£uses  we  bestow  are  not  of  a  purely  p^-tisan  nature.  Men  of  all  parties 
come  here  to  see  and  hear  you,  and  that  with  the  profoundest  respect  as  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  age ;  and  "  the  praises  we  bestow  are  already  echoed 
back  to  us  by  voices  whicli  come  rich  and  full  across  the  Atlantic,  hailing  you  as 
the  indefatigable  champion  of  humanity." 
Madison,  Wis., — Ciiaunckv  Abbott,  Esq. ;' 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Madison,  I  welcome  you,  sir,  to  our  midst;  and  it 
is  with  more  satisfaction  tliat  I  do  so,  inasmuch  as  I  feel  the  assurance  which  I 
convey  to  you,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  formal,  but  a  most  hearty  and  cordis  wel- 
come, which  general  public  sentiment  extends  to  you.  However  flatterinjr  any 
personal  preferences  or  partialities  may  be,  we  must  still  fee!  that  the  general  and 
enthusiastic  welcome  which  the  people  award  to  you,  arises  from  a  sentiment  that 
you  are  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  constitutional  and  political  liberty,  so 
near  and  dear  to  the  people  of  this  state,  and  of  this  region.  There  is  a  common 
sentiment  and  feeling  that  iJie  great  coonti'y  lying  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  conse- 
crated to  liberty  and  free  institutions,  and  free  government,  by  the  ordinMice  of 
1787,  established  by  the  founder  of  the  government,  has  been  preserved  (o  freedom, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  earnest,  zealous,  able,  efforts  put  forth  by  you.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  people  are  so  glad  to  welcome  you  among  them ;  hoping 
that  you  may  receive  such  assurances  of  their  confidence  and  support  as  may 
enable  you  hereafter  to  go  fortli  in  association  with  your  fellows,  to  carry  out 
your  peaceful  and  successful  issues  in  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  and  free 
government,  in  which  cause  we  pledge  you  our  support  and  our  aid.  Sir,  you  are 
most  welcome  among  us.  Tiie  governor  of  the  state  will  now  speak  in  behall'  of 
the  people  of  the  state  generally. 
Orov.  Eandall  : 

You  need,  sir,  no  formal  introduction  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  The  gather- 
ing throngs  that  have  met  you  on  your  way  hither,  are  evidences  to  you  liow 
deeply  your  name  and  deeds  are  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  this  people.  We  are 
a  young  state — a  state  but  twelve  years  of  age— a  state  containing  eight  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants — a  state  marvelous  in  its  prosperity,  great  in  its  resources, 
agricultural,  mineral  and  commercial.  On  its  west  it  has  a  great  commercial  high- 
way, another  on  its  east.  Iron  roads,  binding  together  its  rich,  growing  cities, 
traverse  all  its  length  and  breadth.  The  farms  of  the  people  are  liice  gardens,  and 
the  cities  are  set  like  bright  jewels  in  the  crown  of  their  prosperity. 

We  have  grown  strong  and  flourished  under  the  tree  of  liberty  planted  here  by 
Virpnia.  Wisconsin  is  tlie  daughter  of  Virginia,  and  the  child  has  not  forgotten 
the  early  taught  lessons  of  ihe  parent.     There  sliall  be  no  slavery  or  involuntary 
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Bfiiritude  here  forever.  To-day  the  light  of  other  days  is  around  our  people ;  th« 
lisht  of  the  days  of  Madison  and  Jefferson ;  and  we  have  looked  upon  you  as  one 
ct  those  who  have  stood  forward  in  maintaining  constitutional  law  and  correct 
principle.  Tou  have  done  more  than  most  men  in  pnblie  life.  You  have  given  a 
moral  tone  to  the  politics  of  the  country.  Going  into  the  senate  all  alone,  and 
eianding  there  alone,  feeling  that 

-'  Thrice  ie  he  armed  wlio  liatb  his  quarrel  jDst," 

u  have  given  to  politics  a  moral  tone,  and  directed  the  intellect  of  this  great 


■''?'ouh 


u  have  done  more  than  most  men  have,  to  correct  and  manufacture  and  tame 
imbljc  sentiment  within  correct  limits.  In  all  the  great  measures  of  public  policy 
flip  the  benefit  of  the  great  west,  your  thoughts  and  words  have  been  foremost  in 
tlieir  advocacy.  Tou  have  done  much  in  favor  of  giving  faims  to  the  free  settlers 
liere,  and  whenever  measures  for  the  benefit  of  our  commercial  interest  have  been 
pending,  your  voice  and  vote  have  been  given  for  them. 

We  feel,  therefore,  to  you  a  debt  of  eratatude  under  these  considerations.  You 
were  the  first  choice  of  the  peoj)le  of  Wisconsin,  aa  their  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Yielding  to  the  will  of  the  national  convention  Uiat 
met  at  Chicago,  while  we  abated  not  one  jot  or  tittle  in  our  affection  for  you.  Lin- 
coln became,  by  tiie  action  of  the  convention,  its  first  choice.  We  do  battle  to- 
day for  him,  and  arc  proud  to  know  that  you  stand  in  the  forefront  of  that  battle, 
and  that  we  follow  so  illustrious  a  leader.  He  is  our  Moses,  and  you  are  our  great 
High  Priest,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  while  the  fight  is  going  on. 

Again,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  free  people,  I  welcome  you  to  Wisconsin  and  its 

Saint  Pacl,  Minn., — Judoe  Goodrich;' 

GKNTLEHKM—WtDE- Awakes — Fellow  Citizens;  The  act  of  presenting  to  you 
the  illustrious  patriot  and  statesman  who  has  ever  occupied  the  highest  niche  in 
the  temple  of  your  affections — the  man  upon  whom  tlieeye  of  the  nation  has  long 
been  hopefully  and  anxiously  fixed — the  man 

"Whoes control  haebeen  te\t. 

Whuse  aame  adome  and  digniflee  the  ecrolt 
Whoee  leavea  eontaia  your  countrys  history." 
The  man  to  whose  form   and  features  the  artist  of  our  day  is  eager  to  give  immor- 

fthe  most  pleasing  incidents  of  my  life.  This  vast  concourse  shall 
e  face  of  tiie  earth  ;  the  daguerrean  impression  shall  fade  away ; 
the  photograph  shall  vanish;  the  bronze  shall  corrode  and  become  as  dross;  and 
the  marble  that  shall  symbolize  the  man  shall  crumble  to  dust  beneath  the  all-con- 
quering hand  of  time  that  shall  be  lifted  up  during  the  reign  of  that  glorious  im- 
mortality which  awiutshis  deeds;  the  man  that  is  revered  by  the  great  and  good 
of  all  parties — by  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west — by  the  soldier 
in  his  camp— the  peasant  in  his  cot — the  plowman  in  his  field — the  mechanic  in 
his  shop — the  merchant  and  banker  who  whiten  the  bosom  of  every  sea  beneath 
tiie  sun  with  tlie  rich  sails  of  our  commerce,  by  "  they  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
yreat  ships,"  the  stern  warrior  clad  in  mail,  and  the  a^e  in  the  halls  of  the  national 
councils. 

I  have  traversed  our  state,  I  have  looked  abroad,  I  know  that 
'■  Throughoul  the  land,  o'er  vale,  o'ar  hill. 

That^hlnX  like  »  ate  ne»"e™rea. 
At  the  sound  of  SEWAnD'e  name." 
Lastingly  exalted  is  his  fame,  wherever  eminent  public  service,  unbending  integ- 
rity, undying  devotion  to  a  righteous  cause,  transcendent  genius,  lofty  deeds  and 
high  moral  daring  shall  cause  a  thrill,  or  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  human 
heart,  there  will  the  name  of  William  H.  Seward  be  held  up  to  high  and  nobJe 
commendatjon.     Generations  yet  unborn  shall  rise  up  and  swell  the  trumpet  of  his 
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fame,  while  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  blind  partisan  big-otry,  and  partisan  domina- 
tion ahall  ataod  overwhelmed  and  blinded  amid  the  transcendent  effulgence  that 
shall  emanate  from  the  pages  of  that  hi;jtory  wherein  is  weiglied  the  actiona  of 
men  at  the  galea  of  eternity, 

[Turning  to  Governor  Seward,  he  said :] 

Honored  Sib  :  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  freemen  of  Minnesota,  I  bid 
you  welcome— welcome  to  our  rising  city,  our  infant  state — our  homes,  our  altars, 
and  our  fires. 

Fellow, Citizens  1  Governor  Seward,, of  New  York,  who  has  received  at  the 
bands  of  a  grateful  peofile,  who  have  thronged  the  waysides  lo  honor  him  as  he 
journeyed  hither,  one  continued  ovation  fi'Om  his  own  ■'  aweet  Auburn,"  along  tlie 
shores  of  the  groat  lakes  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  in  the  language  of  Burke  I 
can  truly  say  Uiat  the  people  have  everywhere  "  leaped  upon  him  like  children 
upon  a  long  absent  father,  now  stands  before  you. 
Hon.  John  W.  Nortr  ; 

Fellow  Citizens :   We  have  met  to-day  to  lis 
a  high  place  in  tiie  alfections  of  our  people  ;  a 

and  8tat«,  as  for  hia  lifelong  devotion  to  the  service  of  our  common  country ; 
who,  br  the  united  voice  of  friends  and  opponents,  has  been  classed  at  the  head 


There  is  notliiitg  remarkable  in  the  homage  that  is  paid  to  power,  or  in  the 
empty  praise  that  follows  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  mere  politician.  But  when 
tlie  people — unmoved  by  other  considerations  than  those  of  genuine  esteem  and 
profound  gratitude  for  noble  services — come  fortli,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  in 
unprecedented  numbers,  to  testify  tlieirappreciation  of  political  integrity,  profound 
stateamanahip,  a[id  genuine  manhood,  it  may  well  be  marked  as  an  esponent  o" 


the  public  virtue,  and  a  guaranty  that  such  qualities  will  continue  to  be  sought  for 
in  our  public  servants.  It  t«achea,  also,  tliat  there  are  sublimer  heights  than  those 
of  official  poffltion  or  the  chair  of  state—more  enduring  glory  than  a  f*rm  of  office 
or  the  brief  prerogatives  of  power. 

When  pronigat*  statesmeii  were  framing  mischief  by  law,  and  setting  at  defiance 
every  principle  of  morality  in  the  wild  frenzy  of  partisan  legislation,  there,  was 
one  to  remind  them  that  there  was  a  "highirr  law"  than  the  enactments  of  men, 
Mid  which  could  not  be  thwarted  or  evaded  by  all  their  arts.  When  the  body 
politic  was  convulsed  by  a  disease  too  deep  to  be  discovered  by  the  political 
quacks  who  are  ever  administering  anodynes  and  saving  the  Union,  there  was  one 
who  could  discern  the  real  sources  of  evil,  and,  from  the  serene  heights  of  political 
philosophy,  inform  bewildered  politicians  that  this  waiJ  "  no  ephemeral  struggle." 
caused  by  a  few  fanatics,  but  "ran  irrepresaibk  covjlict  fietuiem  opposing  and  endu- 
Htuf  forces,"  and  which  could  not  be  terminated  until  our  country  became  wholly 
slave  territory  or  wholly  free. 

And  now,  when  the  spirit  of  slavery  has  seized  the  reins  of  government,  con- 
trolled ita  legislation,  graiped  free  territory,  and  degraded  the  judiciary  so  low  as 
to  teacli  the  inhuman  doctrine  tliat  one  portion  of  the  people  "  have  no  rights  " 
that  the  other  portion  "  are  bound  to  respect,"  tlicre  is  one  to  tell  them  the  simple 
but  sublime  truth  that  "  the  whole  race  suffers  when  injustice  is  done  to  the  hum- 
blest and  most  despised  of  its  members." 

These,  fellow  citizens,  are  noble  sentiments,  and  worthy  of  the  statesman  of 
your  choice — a  statesman  whose  patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  lines 
of  mountains  and  rivers,  nor  hia  philanthropy  by  nationality — a  friend  of  the 
opprcased  of  every  land — a  friend  alike  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  of  the  east 
and  of  the  west,  of  the  older  states  and  the  infant  territories.  I  have  the  honor 
to  introduce  to  you  the  honorable  William  B.  Seward,  of  New  York. 
MiNMKAPOLia,  Minn., — Jobs  HuroitiNSON,  Esq. : 

Senator  Seward  :  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  of  Hennepin  county, 
and  this  northwestern  state,  I  take  pleaiiureinextending  to  you  a  hearlieit  welcome!. 
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We  welRomc  you  fts  the  friend  of  freedom ;  we  welcome  jou  as  t!ie  expounder 
tind  bold  advocate  of  constitutional  rigiita,  and  tiie  true  embodiment  of  republican 
principlee.  It  is  with  unfeigned  joy  that  we  look  upon  you,  for  the  first  time,  to- 
day, on  our  own  soil.  We  are  not  unmindful,  sir,  of  the  fact  that  much  of  your 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  good  of  your  country,  and  that  in  the  American  sen- 
ate you  have  ever  been  foremost  in  cementing  into  one  comiuon  brotherhood  this 
glorious  confederacy,  ever  toiling  assiduooMy  for  the  supremacy  of  right  and 
for  our  national  prosperity,  ever  supporting  those  measures  founded  in  justice, 
trutli  and  equality,  and  ever  fearlessly  opposing  tyranny,  oppression  and  wrong. 

And  while  the  republicans  of  Minnesota  wereforemost  'n  the  con  entionatQ 
<Mfp,  in  presenting  you  as  onr  standai'd-bearer,  yet  they  we  e  among  the  fir  t  to 
acquiesce  and  show  their  fidelity  to  principle  by  their  firn  and  entl  us  astic  sup 
port  of  the  pnwent  nominee.  Asking  you  to  take  o  c  hasty  gla  ce  at  o  r 
nnequaled  products  and  vast  resources,  I  again  bid  jou  welcome  and  1  ave  the 
honor,  fellow  citizens,  to  present  to  you  the  first  hi  ng  An  er  can  statesmaa 
and  senator,  Wiluam  H,  Sewaro. 

DuBtiaDi:,  Iowa,— W.  B.  Allison,  Esq. ;' 

Senator  Seward ;  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  republicans  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  now  present,  and  especially  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  tJiis  city,  whom  you  have  honored  by  coming  am  on  ^  us,  I  convey  to  you 
s,  cordial,  sincere  and  heartfelt  welcome,  and  an  essurance  of  the  exalted  sense 
which  we  entertwn  of  your  character  and  public  services. 

The  highest  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  steadily  and  triumphantly  devoted 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  always  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  Christian  people.  Though  few  of  the  vast  multitude  now  present  have 
ever  before  met  you  face  lo  fece,  yet  ^1  have  long  since  learned  to  admire  the  elo- 
quent zeal  with  which  you  have,  for  a  series  of  years,  maintained  that  our  govern- 
ment was  formed,  i^ipart,  to  foster  and  protect  free  labor,  and  to  discourage  and 
prohibit,  whAiever  it  has  the  power,  slave  labor.  We  ^1  remember  with  what 
patriotic  devotion  you  have  ever  opposed  the  federal  recognition  of  human  bond- 
age, and  with  what  power  and  eloquence  you  have  battled  against  the  apolo- 
gia for  and  supporters  of  this  fivefold  barbarism.  We  remember  your  gallant 
but  unavailing  services  in  tlie  great  contest  of  1854,  in  opposition  to  the  ruthless 
hands  that  tore  from  the  statute  books  the  Missouri  restriction,  which  had  so  long 
stood  as  a  wall  against  the  encroachments  of  human  servitude. 

Iowa  was  the  first  sovereign  state  that  indorsed  your  efl~ortfi,  and  at  the  ballot 
box  placed  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  that  act  of  perjury ;  and  up  to  this  hour 
hes.stood  true  to  the  position  then  taken. 

We  remember  your  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas  in  the 
hour  of  need  and  of  peril  We  remember,  also,  that  your  voice  and  your  vote  in 
the  senate  have  ever  been  in  favor  of  a  policy  tending  to  build  up  and  unfold  the 
infant  settlements  in  our  expansive  west.  Especially  do  we  rememberyour  aidin 
securing  to  our  own  state  the  munificent  land  grants  which  will  advance  us  at  least 
a  decade  in  all  that  develops  our  material  progress.  We  remember  that  you  have 
ever  aided  in  the  improvement  of  our  own  western  rivers  and  harbois — the  grent 
natural  highways  by  which  we  are  enabled  cheaply  to  reach  the  markets  of  the 
east.  We  remember  that  lie  cause  of  domestic  industry,  of  education,  of  what- 
ever, in  short,  is  calculated  to  render  us  a  prosperous,  united  and  happy  people, 
has  found  in  you  a  watchful  and  efficient  advocate. 

With  all  these  memories  clustering  about  us  and  clinging  to  us,  the  enthusiasra 
with  which  we  to-day  greet  you  is  but  the  spontaneous  efi'usion  of  grateful  and 
patriotic  hearts.  We  recogmae  you  as  once  the  forerunner  and  now  the  champion 
of  that  million  army  which  marches  under  the  broad  banner  of  republicanism.  It 
is  eminently  fitting  that  the  people  of  one  sovereign  state  should  assemble  to  hear 
and  interchange  sentiments  with  the  distinguished  men  of  other  sovereign  states. 
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We  M^  bound  together  by  a  thousand  ties  of  interest,  of  sympathy,  of  affection 
and  of  duty.  We  have  one  common  origin,  one  common  constitution,  one  com- 
mon country,  and  one  common  destiny.  Especially  Is  it  fitting,  then,  at  this  hour 
of  general  distrust  and  alarm,  tlial  we  should  inquire  "  where  we  aie, and  wliitJier 
we  are  tending." 

It  has  been  said  tlie  noblest  homage  a  freemnn  can  give,  or  a  freeman  receive,  is 
the  homage  of  hearts;  that  homage  the  thouRand  hewts  that  encircle  you  tender 
to  you  to-day,  not  tlie  homage  due  a  senator  alone,  but  due  the  distin«:uisheii 
scholar  and  statesman  whoiie/am*  is  commensurate  with  tJie  civiliaed  woild,  and 
■whose  name  is  sacred  to  the  oppressed  everywhere.  1  do  but  echo  tlie  language 
of  the  throng  tliathascrowded  around  you  when  I  say  again  that  to  you  we  extent! 
a  cordial  and  friendly  greeting. 
Saint  Joseph,  Mo., — T.  J,  Boynton,  Esq. :' 

Senator  Skward  :  I  Lave  been  delegated  by  Uie  republicans  of  St  Joseph  to  bid 
you,  in  their  name,  and  in  the  name  of  aH.  our  citizens,  welcocne  to  our  city.  We 
greet  you  as  the  foremost  man  of  tliis  age — as  the  man  whose  philosophieal  states- 
manship has  won  for  him  a  name  whiuh  is  as  broad  as  the  globe,  atid  which  will 
live  forever — as  tlie  man  whose  views  are  more  consonant  with  that  spirit  of  pro- 
gress which  is  abroad  in  the  world  than  the  views  of  any  otlier  man  of  any  coun- 
try. We  gi'cet  you  as  tlie  citizen  of  our  country,  the  broad  philanthropy  of  whose 
tencdiings  has  done  most  to  educate  that  spirit  of  progress  and  give  it  the  true 
direction. 

In  one  of  your  late  speeches,  you  have  predicted  that  tlie  time  is  not  distant 
■when  the  Enipiie  State  and  the  Keystone  State  and  the  Old  DomJiiinn  of  the 
country  will  li<!  here  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  is  a  subject  in  wliich  wu,  iru- 
mediately,  of  the  Missouri  valley,  are  vitally  interested.  As  selfish  men,  we  hare 
peculior  reason  to  greet  you  coraially ;  ibr  when  those  measures  which  are  matters 
of  life  or  death  for  us  have  been  deserted  by  those  who  sliould  have  been  their 
proper  and  peculiar  advocates,  thev  have  been  cliampioiied  by  ycun*elf  Some  of 
us  are  republicans,  but  we  are  ail  buoinessmen;  and  ■we  watcli  the  Cite,  in  con- 
gress, of  those  measures  for  the  development  of  the  west  on  which  depends  tlie 
prosperity  or  the  decline  of  our  city  with  tlie  most  anxious  solicitude.  We  have  ■ 
ever  found  you  our  foremost,  our  most  steadfast  friend.  ButI  will  not  ■weary  yon, 
nor  tliose  who  are  waiting  to  hoar  you.  Once  again,  as  republicans,  as  citJzens  of 
St  Joseph  and  of  the  gieat  West,  we  bid  you  welcome. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas, — A.  Carter  Wilheb,  Esq. :' 

Sir:  I  am  charged  with  the  very  honorable  and  gratefiil  duty  of  expres.sing  to 
you  the  profound  regard  and  affectionate  esteem  of  my  fellow  citizens  assembled 
before  you ;  and  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcocne  to  lliis  metropolis  of 
Kansas.  We  have  watched,  with  pride  and  gialification,  the  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  kindness  which  iiave  attended  every  step  of  your  journey  from  Auburn 
to  Leavenworth.  Sucli  sincere  lioraage  is  due  to  your  cliaraeter  and  illustriouar 
pubUc  services;  and  no  people  have  more  rea.son  to  manifest  their  gratitude  for 
your  fidelity  and  friendship  than  the  free  people  of  Kansas. 

Though  holding  a  sent  in  the  United  States  senate  from  the  state  of  New  Toilc, 
Kansas  and  the  Pacific  claim  you  as  their  senator  and  statesman.  For  when  you 
retire,  as  perhaps  you  will  do  on  the  fourtli  of  March  next,  from  the  place  to  which 
the  empire  state  deputed  you  as  her  senator,  and  when  one  who  reads  the  record 
of  your  speeches  and  your  votes  is  asked  wliat  state  did  tJie  occupant  of  that  va- 
cant chair  represent,  he  will  be  forced  to  answer,  I  cannot  tell  1 

Judging  from  your  acts,  it  would  seem  tJiat,  whosoever  were  weak  and  lowly, 
■whosoever  brought  peril  and  reproach  upon  their  advocate,  whosoever  couid  do 
nothing  in  return  for  countenance  and  support  rendered,  they  were  the  persons 
whom  you  put  yourself  forwaid  to  represent  and  defend.  You  took  upon  your- 
self the  burdens  which  othei's  rejected,  and  braved  the  unpopularity  by  which 

J     Vol.  IV.  'ii...„..p.B.«,^^.s.,„i.p.,.m 
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otheni  were  dismayed.  And  thus  the  heart  of  the  American  people  is  with  the 
man  who  was  always  in  advance  of  their  opinions,  always  seeing  clear  atthe  ftour 
4)ie  truth  which  was  to  dawn  upon  their  vision  after  it  had  been  derided  for  many 
days ;  always  combaticg  boldly  for  the  right,  which  had  not  yet  become  reapecWd 
and  acknowledged. 
Lawrence,  Kansas, — Mayor  Deitzlkk:' 

William  H.  Seward  :  The  people  of  Lawrence,  through  a  eommitlee  of  citizens, 
and  through  their  municipal  authorities,  have  requested  me  to  extend  to  you,  and 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlecneji  constituting  your  pai'ty,  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hos- 
pitalities of  their  city,  and  to  assure  you  Ihat  they  appreciate  highly  the  diatin- 
guished  compliment  paid  them,  in  being  thus  favored  with  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  hearing,  and  $;reeting  the  great  republican  chief  whose  name  and  fame  are 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

As  we  stand  here,  to-day,  upon  the  ground  where  the  Kansas  rebellion,  so- 
called,  had  its  origin,  and  against  wliich  were  directed,  most  fiuquently  and  pet^ 
sisteutly,  the  fierce  and  violent  assaults  of  the  myrmidons  of  slavery,  and  look 
back  upon  those  scenes  of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  fee!  that  we  have  in  our 
midst  the  great  and  good  man  who,  by  his  eloquent  appeals  and  timely  remon- 
strance, roused  ihe  great  freedom-loving  heart  of  the  north  to  generous  sympathy 
and  noble  deeds  in  our  behalf,  the  occasion  becomes  one  of  deep  and  solemn 
interest. 

In  contemplating  your  distinguished  and  self-sacrilicing  services  in  defense  of 
our  cause — services  which  have  enshrined  the  name  of  William  H.  Seward  in  the 
hearts  of  Ihe  freemen  of  Kansas — we  are  moved,  by  every  sentiment  of  manly 
gratitude,  and  by  every  feeling  of  devotion  to  true  greatness  and  Teal  worth,  to 
pray,  with  earnestness,  God  bless,  and  preserve  for  a  long  life  of  usefulness  to  the 
world,  the  purest  patriot  and  tiie  greatest  statesman  of  the  age. 

Again  we  welcomu  you  to  the  heca-t  of  "  the  Saratoga  of  Freedom." 
Governor  Bobimson;' 

The  freemen  of  Kansas  will  not  permit  that  Lawrence  alone  shall  have  the  honor 
of  bidding  you  welcome  to  the  state  of  their  adoption.  Hence  are  they  here  in 
person,  ti'om  every  county  and  hamlet,  and  they  bid  me  give  words  to  their  wel- 
come, so  far  as  hearts,  throbbing  with  admiration  and  love,  have  utterance. 

Owing  to  the  recent  settlement  of  our  territory,  the  rudeness  of  our  homes,  the 
unparalleled  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  progress,  and  the  unprecedented 
drouth  and  consequent  distress  among  our  people,  we  cannot  hope  to  receive  you 
with  that  pomp  and  circumstance  which  have  marked  your  progress  hither ;  but 
we  bring,  what  other  states  have  not  to  give — hearts  overflowing  with  gratitude 
and  respect  due  to  tlie  deliverer  of  a  people  from  present  and  impending  evil. 

In  the  days  of  our  political  thraldom,  when  we  were  mocked  with  the  promise 
of  sovereignty,  tliat  we  might  be  enslaved;  when  our  people  were  persecuted, 
defrauded,  plundered  and  murdered,  that  they  might  be  driven  to  despair  and 
crushed  out ;  then  it  was  that  you,  our  honored  guest,  stood  by  us,  denounced  the 
tyranny,  and  interpreted  the  "handwriting  upon  the  wall"  in  the  ears  of  the 
whole  nation,  until  the  knees  of  the  tyrant  trembled  with  fear,  and  his  heel  was 
removed  from  the  necks  of  our  people. 

The  contest  which  has  waged  in  this  country  since  Kansas  was  opened  to  settle- 
ment, and  before,  is  not  local,  but  general;  is  not  one  of  arms,  but  of  ideas.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been  an  occasional  collision  of  arms  in  Kansas,  and  a  bloody 
band  struck  down  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  gifted  members  of  the  senate ;  but 
here,  our  weapons  of  war  are  exchanged  for  husbandry— and,  like  truth  enwhed 
to  earth,  Charles  Sumner  has  risen,  and  is  found  in  tlie  thickest  of  the  conflict. 

With  this  exception,  this  warfare  has  been  one  of  ideas,  of  mind,  of  intellect, 
not  carnal,  but  spiritaaJ ;  and  it  is  in  such  a  conflict  we  recognize  William  H.  Sew- 
ard ns  commander-in-chief  of  freedom's  host^  and  as  such  we  welcome  him  to  our 
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hearts  and  homes.  His  distinguished  staff  we  also  welcome  as  most  worthy  aids 
to  SU15I1  a  general  in  such  a  cause. 

In  1854,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  you  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  Ihe  slave  power  in  these  memorable  words :  "  Come  on,  then,  gentlemen 
of  the  slafe  states ;  since  there  is  no  escaping  your  cballencfe,  I  accept  it  in  belialf 
of  freedom.  We  will  engage  In  competition  for  the  virgin  soil  of  Kausas,  iuid 
God  give  the  victory  to  the  side  thatis  stronger  in  numbers  as  it  is  in  right." 

Six  years  liave  elapsed,  and  to-day  we  present  you  Kansas  free,  to  grace  your 
tnumph,  with  a.  constitution  adopted  by  her  people,  witliout  a  stain  of  slavery  to 
mar  its  beauty. 

The  times  site  most  auspicious.  The  clouds  that  have  so  lonp;  darkened  our 
political  horizon  are  fast  dispersing  aoutinvard,  and  victory  is  marching  upon  vic- 
tory throughout  tlie  entire  north.  With  propriety,  tlierefore,  may  we  greet  you 
on  this  occaaon,  as  a  conquering  hero,  fresh  from  the  field  of  battle.  God  grant 
these  triumphs  may  extend  till  they  shall  place  the  honest  statesman  of  Illinois  in 
the  seat  of  power,  with  our  guest  at  his  right  hand,  when  the  conflict  between 
freedom  and  the  federal  power  sliall  be  effectually  and  forever  repressed. 

Apain,  I  welcome  you  to  Kansas.  In  behalf  of  ihe  people  of  whatever  party, 
I  welcome  you  as  astalesinan  whom  all  Christendom  is  proud  to  honor.  In  behalf 
of  those  who  battled  for  freedom  on  the  soil  of  Kansas,  I  welcome  you  as  their 
champion  and  defender.  And  in  behalf  of  oS  the  people,  of  whatever  ^e.  con- 
dition or  sex,  I  welcome  you  as  their  deliverer  from  despotic  rule  and  the  blighting 
curse  of  human  slavery. 
CaioAoo, — John  Wbntworth,  Mayor:' 

Senator  Sew akd;  In  welcoming  you  to  our  city,  I  should  do  injustice  to  the 
sentimetits  of  the  friends  of  free  labor  did  I  not  congiatiilate  you  on  the  fresh  lau- 
rels you  have  acquired  by  the  different  speeches  you  have  made  on  your  western 
tour.  They  have  placed  the  devotees  of  human  liberty  under  additional  obliga- 
tions to  you,  and  given  them  new  proof  that  you  liod  "  rather  be  Eight  than  be 
President."  The  truths,  which  you  have  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
directness,  will  outlive  the  messages  of  presidents,  and  reproduce  themselves  at 
every  attempt  of  avarice  to  make  merchandise  of  Humanity.  We  consider  our- 
selves under  the  greater  obligations  to  you  for  the  frankness  and  canlior  with 
which  you  have  presented  the  sole  issue  of  the  day;  since  timid  men,  over-anx- 
ious for  success,  sometimes  manifest  a  disposition  to  detract  from  the  moral  Ibrce 
of  our  certainly  approaching  victory  by  denying  our  faith  and  otherwise  lowering 
our  standard.     It  was  our  presidential  candidate  who  uttered  the  words  of  pro- 

Shetic  truth,  that  these  United  States  must  eventually  all  be  fiee  or  all  be  slave. 
tost  heartily  do  we  thonk  you  for  keeping  this  "irrepressible  conflict"  before  tlie 
people  in  your  travels;  and  never  have  you  presented  it  with  more  persuasive 
accuracy  than  in  your  tecent  speeches.  The  laboiers  of  this  c.ountiy  must  own 
themselves,  and  tlie  least  we  can  do  to  effect  this  object  is,  in  the  language  of  our 
preaidentiij  candidate,  "to  arrest  the  further  spread  of  slavery,  and  place  it  where 
tlie  public  mind  shall  rest  in  tlie  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion. Speeches  like  yours  are  the  most  effective  weapons  in  tlie  warfare  for  this 
extinction.  We  want  no  hostile  incursions,  servile  insurrections,  nor  any  illegal 
act  of  any  kind.  They  will  only  retard  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. AH  that  is  wanted  is  a  corrected  southern  opinion,  reformed  legislation,  a 
rightfully  interpreted  constitution,  and  that  you,  sir,  shall  remain  in  the  senate  \fi' 
originate  and  advocate  measures  until  this  nation  shall  claim  you  from  the  service 
of  tlie  stale  of  New  York,  and  make  you  the  successor  of  one  whose  proverbial- 
honesty  and  published  opinions  made  bim  the  nearest  to  your  own  personality  (hat 
the  late  convention  could  get,  withoilt  depriving  the  country  of  your  invaluable 
services  in  the  senate. 

■  Bee  antr  page  108. 
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Mr.  Seward's  eenatoriRl  ofUcc  espired  with  the  third  dav  of  March,  18B1.  On  thefonrth,  ■ 
delegation  from  lie  Slale  of  Ne«  \ork,  several  hundrcfl  in  number,  who  were  in  WBshinelOQ 
to  wttaeex  Mr.  Lincoln  a  ina  j^iiralion  CBl)»d  upon  M  levard  The  visit  nae  a  lokeu  of 
reepeit  and  affeetlon.    Afcer  a  few   inlrodui-Uiry  n,mnrkB  by  Jwoee  Kellj,  Esq.,  Mr.  Sevtaifl 

Frienm,  Fellow  riTi7FN3  awp  Nfighhors  —I  am  lery  deeply  affected  by  this 
unexpected  demonsCratiuii  of  Hfltctiin  on  ilie  |iart  o!  t)  e  ptopic  ol  tbe  i^tate  of 
New  York,  So  many  familiar  fiices  seen  nt  tins  diaUnc*  from  home,  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  surround  me,  awaken  memories  and  sympathies  that  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  describe.  It  is  just  twelve  yeai-s  since  I  came,  a  sti'anger 
and  alone,  to  this  Capital,  to  represent,  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  the  great  state 
from  which  you  have  come.  This  day  closes  that  service  of  twelve  years — a  period 
which  now  in  retroafiect  seems  so  sliort,  and  yet  it  has  filled  up  the  one-sixth 
part  of  the  constitutional  duration  of  this  preat  empire.  At  this  liour  I  appear 
before  you  a  voluntary  eitieen,  but.  God  be  thanked!  a  citizen  now  as  always,  of 
the  stat«  of  New  York — one  of  yourselves — your  equal — no  longer  bearing  tlie 
responsibilities  of  a  represented ve.  My  public  acta  throughout  tliat  Ioiir,  and  to 
me  trying  period,  are  all  upon  record  in  the  jonrnals  and  debates  of  congress.  It 
is  almost  fearful  to  tliink  that  tliey  are  imperishable.  Looking  backward  upon 
them,  I  will  say  and  maintain  here,  and  now,  that  I  claim  for  them  all  the  merit 
of  good  motives  and  honest  intentions.  Here  in  this  presence,  before  you,  a  fair 
delegation  of  tlie  constituency  I  have  served;  and  in  the  presence  or  the  God 
who  is  to  be  our  common  judge,  I  declare  Uiat  there  is  not  one  word  of  that 
record  which  I  desire  should  be  obliterated.  Altliough  a  representative  of  one 
state  only,  I  have  been  all  the  while  conscious  that  I  was  also  a  legislator  for  all 
the  states — for  tlie  whole  republic — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  appeal  to  every 
citizen  of  New  York  and  ask  him  to  say  what  I  have  neglected.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  appeal  to  every  section — to  tlie  east,  to  tlie  west,  to  tlie  north,  and  to  the  south, 
equally — and  to  every  state  in  every  section,  and  to  every  mnn.  to  every  voman, 
to  every  human  being,  freeman  or  bondsman,  to  say  whether,  in  any  word  or  deed 
of  mine,  I  have  done  him  wrong.  And  in  labors  which  demanded  abilities  I  could 
not  claim,  and  trials  which  exacted  some  equanimity  of  temper,  I  have  here  in  this 
Capital  neither  received  nor  given  persons!  offense,  I  liaie  not  one  enemy  in  thia 
eection  to  forgive.  I  know  of  no  one  who  will  utter  a  personal  complaint  against 
me.  I  have  done  little  good,  indeed — far  less  than  I  have  wislied — but  I  have 
been  sustained  and  supporled  by  the  people  of  New  York  with  agenerosity  that 
is  unparalleled.  I  know  why  this  is  so.  The  people  of  New  York  are  habitually 
constant,  and  faithful  to  conscience,  to  trutli,  to  liberty,  to  tlieir  country,  and  to 
their  God,  They  have  thought  (hat  I  endeavored  to  be  likewise  faithful.  I  know 
their  character  well,  and  I  know  that  in  the  new  emergency  which  our  country 
is  now  entering  upon,  they  will  be  equally  faithful,  I  rely  on  their  intelligence, 
and  their  [latriotism,  as  I  do  on  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  (he  whole  people 
of  the  United  States.  ITiey  will  preserve  tlie  inestimable  legacy  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  which  they  have  received  from  their  heroic  fathers.  Tlie  aiiniinis- 
tration  which  you  have  come  here  to  inaugurate  comes  into  power  under  circum- 
Btances  of  embarrassment  and  peril ;  but  I  believe  I  know  the  character  and 
purposes  of  tlie  Chief  Magistrate;  I  believe  that,  while  he  will  be  firm,  he  will 
be  also  just  to  every  state  and  every  section,  and  every  citizen ;  that  he  will 
defend  and  protect  the  rights  and  interests,  the  peace  and  the  prospenty  of  alt 
tte  states  equally  and  alike,  while  he  will  practise  the  moderatioi.  that  springs 
from  virtue,  and  the  affection  that  arises  from  patriotism  in  confederated  stales. 
Under  his  guidance,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  believe  and  tiust,  and  confi- 
dently expect,  that  an  administration  that  is  inaugurated  amid  some  distrust 
and  painful  apprehensions,  will  close  upon  a  reunited,  restored,  prospero\is,  free 
and  liappy  republic.  The  state  of  New  York,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of 
tlie  states,  will  lead  all  other  states  in  the  way  of  conciliation ;  and  as  the  path  of 
wisdom  is  always  the  path  of  peace,  so  I  am  sure  that  now  we  sliall  find  that  the 
way  of  conciliation  is  the  way  of  wisdom. 
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